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SATURDAY, DECE:MBER 3, 1870. 


THE DOCTOR
S 
IIXTURE. 


o 
1300 KIll. 
CHAPTER XVI. A...'J AWKWARD MEETING. 
O
 the next day the young lord began 
to find himself bored, and hearing there 
was a regiment quartered in the town, said 
he would go in and" beat them up," to see 
if he knew any of them. He returned at 
lunch-time, having "beat up" Colonel 
BouchieI', who he found" had known his 
father" - that very common link of ac- 
, quaintance, like some useful nag which jogs 
between two distant posts. 
'.rhe band played, it seemed, at three, 
so, with a yawn, he said he would stroll 
in and see w bat that was like. He then 
set off. The day passed by. lIIiss Jessie 
paid a visit to :1\11'. Leader in the library, 
' I and was shocked to find him there. She had 
thought she would have it all to herself. 
I She had been thinking over the wonder- 
I[ fully intere
til1g things he had been telling 
! her last nIght. It grew dark-came to 

 dressing-bell-to dinner-but the young 
,\ lord had not returned. His mother sud- 
! denly recollected Colonel Bouchier-his 
i father's old friend. The colonel had kept 
,I h
m to dine; that explained it all. The 

 chnner passed over. Kateyappeared, shy, 
" and almost cowed. The poor girl at times 
felt her courage and resolution quite aban- 
' ! don her. It grew to ten, eleven o'clock; 
I and it was not until past one o'clock that 
the young gentleman got to his bedroom. 
, t At breakfast next morning he was plied 
Jl with a shower of questions. He must have 
ï had 
 very agreeable party? How did he 
like the officers? He was a little embar- 
rassed, as Katey alone noticed, laughing 
before he answered. "Oh, the officers were 
uncommon nice-that is, the coloDPI and 
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I 
a man they called :Uontague-a very good J 
fellow." But where were the rest of the l 
mess? "Oh, they weren't asked. I never t 
said I was dining at the mess. I never 
thought of such a thing." I 
A nervousness came over 
Irs. Leader. 
"And where did you dine, then, Lord Sea- 
man p" , . 
j' 
" 01], didn't I tell you?" he said. " ".,. elI, I' 
the colonel introduced me to such a first- 
rate fellow, who was smoking a ciO"ar at 
his rooms. :Ur. Cecil Leader kno"
 him, J t ' 
and so do you, 1111's. Leader," he added, 
slyly. 
" No - not that-Doctor Findlater?" 4', 
she said, with a sort of horror. 
"That Doctor Findlater? He's a very t 
good fellow-filled my case with smuggle
l 
cigars, and insisted on us all dining with 
him-such a dinner as he gave! And there 
was a parson that sang and made us aU die 
laughing. And then he has a dal1ghte.r- j 
I be
 your pardon, :Mrs. Cecil-that's fbe - 
prettiest, liveliest young girl I ever met. 1- 
Lord, how we got on!" 
The consternation, the stupefied looks at 
this news, may be conceived! It was a 
most awkward situation. If Katey lmd 
been absent, some attempt at showing him 
the heinousness of his conduct could have 
been made. But the young man went on 
recklessly: "'Vby don't you have 11Ïm TIP 
here? 'rheyare l\lrs. C.'s relations, and, as 
Doctor Fin says, are now your connexions, 
i\Irs. Leader. He says that's tIle common 
sense of the thing; that it's like tbe ostrich 
sticking its heacfin the sand, and thinking 
it's hid all the time. He is the pleasantest, 
most genial creature, full of stories, and so 
gentlemanly. Quite a wrong view you g-ave 
me, :ß-Irs. Leader. As for the daughter, l\Ii
s 
Polly, I am quite in love with her. She'd 
be the handsomest girl in London." 
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Lady Sea-man said. austerely, " Yon are 
talking folly, child. Yon should recollcct 
that this I'mbjcct is not very suitable here." 
" What nonsense," said the young ma!!, 
eagerly. " Are not the families connected? 
Isn't Cecil Leader here Doctor Fin's SOll- 
in-law? As the Doctor says, you might as 
well try and wash the spots off a cat's tail. 
Oh, how I laughed last night!" 

Irs. Leader was looking a little wildly 
from one face to the other, murmur- 
ing something that was unintelligible, not 
knowing whether she ought to smile or 
I not. Katey was looking at him with a 
friendly good
nature which she could not 
restrain. 
,. Put such nonsense ont of your head," 
said Lady Seaman. "It is very bad taste 
of you under the circumstances. 1\lrs. 
Cecil Leader knows the footing her father 
is on with the family, and she must excuse 
me if I tell you that gentleman is not a 
person you should know." 
"Oh, I have no quarrel with him, mother," 
said the young lord, carelessly. "And he 
knows everybody about here." 
After breakfast he said he would take a 
gun and go "potting about the country." 
It was a bitter, sharp, miserable day, 
but 
Iiss Jessie and 
Ir. Leader appeared 
muffled up, and ready for a walk. He was 
going to show her their little court, where 
the magistrates sat, and which she was 
"dying to see." He was rather sheepish 
as he announced this plan, and actually 
blushed. 
As he was going out, the voice of Mrs. 
Leader was heard to call after him sweetly, 
,. I want to speak to you, John dear, in 
the boudoir a moment." 
Her husband made a muttered protest: 
"Oh, it will do when I come in. What's 
the use of going now, and keeping :Uiss 
Forsythe waiting." But he went, never- 
theless. 
"Surely you are not mad enough to 
go out such a day, with your weak chest, 
making yourself ridiculous, besides, .with 
that girl. 1!.;verybody is laughing at you 
for making such a fool of yourself. You 
know you are not fit for these young 
pranks. " 
"Nmv don't worry me," said he, fret- 
fully. " You are always worrying me. I 
can't stay. I promised to go." 
" Yes, always after some trifle. And 
what are we to do with this Findlater, 
who, remember, I tell you, will try aUlI get 
hold of this boy for that low girl of his P" 
l\Iuch Imt out, :Mr. Leader departed, pro- 


mising to return soon. The foolish little 
man, unaccustomed all his life to hear 
words of compliment, or to have his stories 
listeneò to, was quite encb...'tnted by the 
zest exhibited by his new friend. 
After they had gone her ladyship gra- 
ciously signified that she should like a 
drive. "'ro be sure, dear Lady Seaman. 
I will drive you myself." And presently 
the amazed lady of quality came down to 
the door to find a dainty little carriage and 
skittish little ponies, and the engaging 
chariotress, in a light hat, with a fairy-like 
parasol-whip, and all the charming clla- 
racteristics of sweet seventeen. A smile 
came to her guest's face as she took her 
seat, and they drove away. How maE.Y 
plans, how much of "laying heads to- 
gether" took place in that little drive 
 A 
perfect hatching of a conspiracy, with low, 
earnest voices. 
rrbey drove into the town, as her lady- 
ship wished to buy a cap "cheap," and 
1Irs. Leader believed something of the kind 
could be got at 
I'Intyre's. As they were 
driving away out of the town, past one of 
the little lanes near the Doctor's house, 
they saw two figures, and Lady Seaman 
called out: 
"Bless me! who on earth is that Seaman 
is with ?" 
The figures heard the sound of the 
w heels, and turned to look. That action 
revealed our blushing Polly, quite scared, 
like some tender fawn who has been brows- 
ing, liftiug nervously her pretty head as 
she hears the distant barking of the dogs. 
She made as though she would spring 
away over the fields, and escape. The 
young man coloured, then cried out: 
"Don't go. It's only my mother." 
The carriage was now up to them, and 

Irs. Leader had to pull up bel' ponies. 
"Of course you know 
lrs. Leader? 

Iother, this is the young lady at whose 
father's house I was telling you we had 
such a jolly llight-:Miss Polly Leader." 
The lady bowed stiffly, and Polly dropped 
a sort of stage curtesy. 
"I thought you bad gone out shooting," 
said his mother, without noticing "the 
girL" " Here, get up into the back seat, 
and come home." 
"Oh, I can't, indeed. I've an-ap- 
pointment in the town; and you wouldn't 
have me leave a nice young lady alone in 
the fieWs ?" 
"Oh, papa is at the band," faltered 
Polly, really frightened at the two terrible 
ladies. " I can easily get there." 
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 ot at all," said he. "rH go with 
,ou" And, in truth, the sound of military 
;lluf'ic could be heard where they were 
standing. "I tell you what, why shouldn't 
you drive round and see it? It's great 
fun. All the town is there." 
At this moment were seen the figures of 
two gentlemen approaching. Ilow had it 
happened ? 'Vas it that our Doctor had 
seen from afar off the glittering equipage, 
and was attracted by it, in the hope of 
something turning TIp ? Or was it that he 
had seen "the situation," and what could 
he made of it? 'Vith him was Captain 
'Mol vneux. 
""I declare here is the Doctor himself," 
said the young man, in mischievous enjoy- 
ment of what was to follow. "He docs not 
know that it is you who are here." 
)frs. Leader knew not what to do; her 
impulse ,vas to drive on; but she did not 
want to seem afraid before Lady Seaman. 
"Oh, really this is unbearable," said 
tbat lady. 
" You down here, my dear Lady Sea- 
mall?" said the captain, tah.--ing off his hat. 
He knew nearly all the "figure-heads of 
society," as they might be called. "Ah, 
:Miss Polly, and you here? Nice work this. 
Your father won't approve of this." 
The Doctor made a respectful bow to 
:&1rs. Leader. "

h, captain, she's think- 
ing of the pleasant evening we had the 
other night, "hen his lordship amused us 
all so much. Eh, Polly pet ?" 
An this was so much torture for 
Irs. 
Leader, perched up high, in a very awk- 
ward position. She was, besides, con- 
scious that the Doctor was gazing, with a 
sort of scoffing air, at her finery and gene- 
ral co
tume. 
" 'Ve need not stay here, dear Lady 
Seaman," shewhispered. "Do let us go." 
"Come, Seaman, we'll take yon home. 
I want to speak to you. Really." 
" Oh, never mind dressing, my lord, and 
fill that," said the Doctor, eagerly. " 'Ye 
don't stand upon ceremony at our house. 
Polly will excuse the wedding garment-I 
me,m, of course, always excepting on the 
grand occasion." And the Doctor and the 

-oung lord roared at this joke, while Cap- 
tain :l\lolyneux smiled. 
" Oh, you can't dine out to-day," said 
his mother; "it's quite rude-not good 
manners to your host." 
" Oh, nonsen
e," saia he, sulkily. "It 
would be -worse ill manners to throw over 
an engagf'ment. 1\lrs. Leader has plenty 
of the family to ('ntertain." 
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" I am sure I don't want to stand in the 
"ayof Lord Seaman's movements," said 
the Doctor, maliciously, to 
Irs. Leader. 
,. 
Irs. Leader knows that in my little hos- 
pitality is the only opportunity I have of 
securing the pleasure of his company." 
The two ladies had to drive away, frus- 
trated in their schemes. It looked, indeed, 
as though things were turning out ill for 
their little plot. 
" l\I y dear 
Irs. Leader, it is all for your- 
self," were the last words of the noble lady 
as they drove TIp the avenue. "If your 
husb:lnd is indisposed to exert himself, or 
allows himself to be laughed at by a low 
fellow like that, why, it is not my affair, 
but yours. If it were my case I should 
settle it off-hand, and not listen to any 
more such nonsense. If my husband were 
afraid to act for the interest of the family 
I should take it on myself." 

lrs. Leader, entering the house, allowed 
these v. ords to sink into her soul, and her 
compressed lips showed that she had taken 
a resolution. 


CHAPTER XVII. A SKIRlIIISH. 
OYER dinner that day there was quite a 
blank solemnity, owing to the late events, 
though there ought to have been joy and 
good spirits, from the invalid's coming down 
tor the firRt time, and joining the family at 
dinner. He was greatly changed, with a 
wild, shifting look in his eyes, and with a 
singular irritation and fretfulness, which 
his wife had noticed was growing on him 
steadily. 
Ir. Leader and his companion 
came in late, after a most delightful day 
and charming expedition; but at dinner no 
one was in a humour to rally him, as per- 
haps he wished to be rallied. To him his 
wife assumed a stern, offended manner, 
VI' hich disturbed him not a little, and to 
Katey she was specially hostile. 
After speaking of their drive, 1\lrs. 
Leader said: "But I suppose we shall 
have to give up driving about the place at 
all. "\Ve cannot be secure an instant from 
intrusion. " 
"I think :\lrs. Cecil Leader," said the 
guest with affected respect, " might without 
difficulty contrive that you should be &'t,cd 
from intrusion of this kind. I am sure her 
relations would listen to her." 
" Are you speaking of my father?" said 
Katey, coldly. She had heard of the adven- 
ture before. "I implore you, madam, to leave 
that subject alone. It is as painful to me to 
hear him attacked, as for you to hear him 
defended. " 
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The servants were out of the room. TIle 
hostile ladies looked at one another. Lady 
Seaman then said: 
" You see, 1\lrs. Leader, there are sub- 
jects which we are not to talk of at your 
own table." 
Here Cecil struck in angrily. "Well, it 
is hard to have her father brought up thus 
for abuse. They're always nagging at him 
here. I believe she hates the ground he 
walks on." 
1\1rs. Leader looked over at her husband. 
" You are privileged as an invalid," she 
said. 
"Oh, I want no privilege," he said. 
"But I think you might let her father 
alone. He's a good fellow, and liked by 
e\'ery one that knows or meets him. Only 
there are special reasons in this house for 
running him down." 
:111'. Leader, with both ladies looking to 
11Ïm, now interposed. "Don't say any more, 
Cecil. You must consult your mother's 
wishes." 
":l\Iother," said the young man, "no, 
not quite. There's been very motherly 
conduct going on about me." 
"He wishes us to leave the room. Mr. 
Leader allows me to be spoken of any way, 
in my own presence." 
1\11'. Leader, emboldened perhaps by the 
wish to make a figure before lVIiss Forsythe, 
said: 
"I must beg, Cecil, that this will cease. 
It is very unbecoming of you. I can't have 
it at my table." 
"Then you shouldn't allow our con- 
nexiolls to be abused at your table." 
"Cecil, I implore you," faltered Katey. 
" Nonsense, they think I've grown stupid 
and don't know what's going on, or am to 
keep my mouth shut. It's a shame, so it 
is. Such plots and schemes, and when I 
am so ill, too." 
"'Vill you allow this, 1\11'. Leader?" 
"I can't have it, sir. It's most un- 
warrantable, making such charges; so dis- 
respectful, too. You should not speak so 
at my table." 
" rrhat is a mild rebuke," said Lady Sea- 
man. "I must say, 1\11'. Leader lets you 
off very easy, 1\11'. Cecil." 
"Either he or I sha.ll leave the table 
unless I receive an apology, evon before 
Lady Seaman." 
" Apology!" said Katey, excited. " You 
must be laughing at 11Ím. Recollect he has 
been ill; and is it right or generous to ex- 
cite him in this way r" 
"I'll make no apology to any of them, 


never fear, Katey," said the young man, 
rising and pushing back his chair. " I'll 
not stay here any longer." 
He then left. Katey remained for a 
moment. 
"It is not fair," she said, in an imploring 
voice, " to work on him in this way. Recol- 
lect what an illness he has had, and you 
are taking a serious responsibility." 
1\Iary Leader had remained silent up to 
this. Perhaps she thought her previous 
interference only did harm. She felt, too, 
the scandal of such recrimination in pre- 
sence of mere strangers, such as the Sea- 
mans were, and was inexpressibly hurt at 
such an exhibition. When Katey left the 
room she left also. 
The ladies looked at each other. 
"This is growing too bad," said :ß1rs. 
Leader. " You see what Lady Seaman 
thinks. " 
" vVell, I should prefer not to give an 
opinion; but if my son treated me in that 
way, he should not do it twice." 
" There !" said :1\lrs. Leader. 
" 1\I y dear sir, you see the case is plainly 
this. I don't blame the young man, but 
this is evidently their influence. He is hope- 
lessly enslaved to them; they are using 
him as a lever to harass and annoy you; 
and depend upon it, in this attack on your 
wife, he has been prompted, or put up to it. 
You heard what he said so bitterly about 
a plot? Depend upon it, this Doctor has 
put that into his head. This is but the be- 
ginning, and I warn you, unless you take 
some step in self-defence, you will be foster- 
ing an enemy in your house." 
1Vith these words she rose and broke up 
the council. 
That night there was a second council 
held between :1\1:1'. and :1\I1's. Leader. Like 
most weak people, he had suddenly veered 
round, wishing to win a cheap reputation 
for decision. 
"011, I must say this has gone quite too 
far. He should not insult you at my table. 
What Lady Seaman said was very true: 
that Doctor has got two emissaries of his 
in the house, whom he works on. And I 
really am bound to take some step to assert 
my authority." 
"You say that," said :Mrs. Leader; "but 
they can treat you as they like. You would 
let me be insulted again to-morrow." 
" Oh, that is quite a different thing. I 
really cannot be treated as a cipher in my 
own house. Cecil certainly must apologise 
to you, or incur my serious displeasure." 
" 'Vhat rubbish you talk! Do you want 
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everyone to be in screams of laughter at 
you? 'Vhat good win an apology do me, 
with that low, impertinent wife of his nlways 
in the house, urging him on to insult me ? 
J cannot bear it. I will not stand it. Have 
you no sense of the respect due to yourself, 
that you would let creatures of this sort, 
who have been insolent, WllO snap their 
fingers at you, relying, I suppose, on the 
certainty that after your death everything 
must come to them, and so they can out- 
rage their step-mother with impunity? 
Have you no shame before these people, 
who are doing so much for us? "\Vhat a 
contempt they must bave for you-you 
whom they would make a baronet." 
JUl'. Leader was overwhelmed, and, in 
truth, not a little asbamed of himself. Per- 
haps that petty, mean motive influenced 
him, that his own poor little authority had 
become enfeebled, and that here was an 
()pportunity of showing that they were aU 

'in the wrong box," and that be still had 
power in his own house. So be said, " Of 
course I shall take measures to keep up my 
own respect and yours. I bave no notion 
of being treated in this fashion." 
"That is all very fine talk. What can 
you do? 
"I can at least reserve the power of 
disposing of my own estate in my own 
hands. That will be a check on l1Ïm, and 
insure that he win behave with respect to 
you and to us all." 
lIIrs. Leader said nothing, but that very 
night went into her boudoir and wrote a 
letter to 1I1essrs. Amos, the family solicitors, 
to come down the next day. Even that 
concession was a great deal, and sbe flew 
to Lady Seaman to announce it. Mean- 
while eleven, hyelve, and one o'clock passed 
by before the young lord returned. 


VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS. 


J 
1 

 


ALL eyes, for some time past, have been 
directed towards Versaílles, the. more so 
that it is a spot familiar to tIle great majority 
of excursionists. Few persons not pressed 
for time visit Paris without going to see 
Versailles; but not one in a score, perlmps 
not one in a hundred, of the multitudes who 
throng to Versailles, ever see the Trianons. 
Even the park and the parterres around 
the chåteau are comparatively unknown, 
except to persons who have gone there on 
a " grand waters" Sunday. 
1'he reason is plain. The inside of the 
palace is so interminable, tImt, before you 


have" done it," on consulting your watch, 
you find that it is time to rush back to Paris 
and dine. Few people dine at Versailles 
twice; for one reason, amongst others, that 
the dinners there are sometimes what the 
French call "très salés," highly salted; 
that is, dear. The first and last time I 
dined at V er
ailles, two peaches at dessert 
were charged two francs, at the season 
when tbey might bave been bought for a 
couple of sous in the streets of Paris. One 
way of seeing all, at leisure, is to take lodg- 
ings in Versailles for a week or a fort- 
night; but that amounts to an undertaking. 
To make sure of the Trianons, the first 
thing is to ascertain tbe days on which 
they are open to visitors. Before the out- 
break of the war, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, from twelve till four, were 
the appointed times. I mention these 
details because it is impossible that the pre- 
sent state of things should last, and that 
Paris and its appendages sllOuld not be 
reopened to the civilised world; when that 
desirable consummation arrives, it will pro- 
bably be the endeavour of those in power 
to put things as nearly as possible on their 
former footing. On this account I beg to 
remind you that there are two railways 
from Paris to Versailles, of w mch the most 
convenient for strangers is that following 
the right bank of the Seine, and start- 
ing from the station of the 'Vest ern Rail- 
ways, Rue Saint Lazare. Trains leave 
Paris every hour, at the half-hours, from 
half-past seven in the morning till half-past 
ten at night. Return trains leave Versailles 
at the hours. The journey occupies forty- 
seven minutes. On grand occasions, besides 
the above, extraordinary and supplementary 
trains are started. For visitors residing in 
the hotel region of Paris, the simplest plan 
is to go to the omnibus office in front of the 
Bourse, and there take, together, ûmnibus 
tickets to the station and railway tickets to 
Versailles and back. This simple aITange- 
ment avoids a great deal of trouble. Yon 
will perceive that, by giving these direc- 
tions, I take it for granted that, after the 
thunder-cloud has passed away, Paris, Ver- 
sailles, and other historical spots, will be 
more run upon than ever. 
Say you leave Paris at half-past nine, or 
even half-past ten, it gives you time to 
stroll through the listless 
trcets of Ver- 
sailles-I speak of their usual and week- 
day aspect-up to the palace, and through 
the park, to enter the Trianons soon after 
the opening of their gates. You can take 
a hack carriage to convey you thither; but 
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visiting them on foot giveR a correeter idea 
of the vast extent of this suggestive domain, 
hc
ides allo" ing time for obseryation and 
rdlection. A pedestrian could not fail to 
note that field, producing more scarlet 
poppies than wheat, which lies betwe(,ll 
the big and the little palaces. In my blind- 
ncss, tbat brilliant June afternoon, I could 
see ir: it only bad farming, which waR 
strange so clof-e to a temple dedicated to 
the glories of France; whereas, second sight 
should have showll it as an omen of the 
seas of blood so soon to be spilt. 
If you really mean to see the Trianons, 
on entering the palace g'ates, you must 
resolutely turn your back on the miles of 
galleries and acres of pictures that entice 
you within. Leave them for a rainy day, 
if yet unseen; or, if seen, refrain from re- 
visiting them to-day. It is impossible not 
to recal them in imagination. There is 
the theatrical chapel, with its tribune, and 
galleries, and graduated seats of honour, 
which has recently been desecrated-bigots 
would say-by the sound of Lutheran 
hymns, and Lutheran preaching. N ever- 
theless, I have seen churches in Germany 
in which Protestant service was celebrated 
during one half of the day and Catholic 
service in the other, without any sense of 
pollution being felt by either set of wor- 
shippers. There are the long suites of 
rooms, where, at this present writing, 
wounded Prussians gaze from their beds at 
the pictured triumphs of their adversaries. 
There are tlle commemorative saloons, on 
which Louis Philippe spent large 
ums of 
money from his private purse. There is 
the Council Chamber, a portion of which 
was once the royal Cabinet des Perruques. 
Louis the Fourteenth changed his wig 
several times a day. He llaù a wig to 
hear mass in; a wig for after dinner, to 
help digestion; a wig to hunt in, and a 
wig to put on after hunting; a wig to 
sup in, and possibly a wig to sleep in. 
There was held the council into which 
:Madame Dubarry intruded, seating herself 
on the arm of Louis the Jfifteenth's chair, 
and where she one day snatched out of the 
king's hand a packet of still unopenecllet- 
tel's and threw them into the fire. There 
is Louis the Fourteenth's Facred bed-cham- 
ber, containing his doubly sflcred bed, at 
tLe foot of which, when he left Versailles, a 
valet de chambre slept, to guard the said 
led inviolate. The bed is still surrounded 
by its balustrade, which no one might pass 
,vithnut the king's permission. 'Vhen the 
President de Norion approached that bed 



 


to talk of state affairs with the ailing king, 
the Due d' Aumont, first gentleman of the 
bedchamber, pulled him back by his robes, 
and said: "'VLere are you going? Get 
out. People like you don't come inside 
the balustrade, unless the king calls them 
to speak to him!" In this very chambC'r, 
and on this wonderful bed, died Louis the 
Fourteenth, after a reign of sevent,y-two 
years. Everybody knows one ceremonial 
observed at the death of the kings of France. 
The first gentleman appeared at a window 
looking into the 
Iarble Court, and thrice 
shouted" Le roi est mort!" Then breaking 
his wand of office, and taking another, he 
shouted, "Vive Ie roi !" 1Vhat follo'wed has 
been less frequently mentioned. The same 
functionary fixed the hand of the palace 
clock on the hour at which the monarch had 
breathed his last sigh, where it remained 
motionless until the death of his Successor. 
This custom was observed for Louis the 
Fifteenth; but after him, out of aU the real 
or titular sovereigns of France, Louis the 
Sixteenth, Louis the Seventeenth, Napoleon 
the First, Napoleon the Second, Louis the 
Eighteenth, Charles the Tenth, and Louis 
Philippe, the only one who died on the 
throne was Louis the Eighteenth, and at 
his death this ceremony was observed for 
the last time, on the 16th of September, 
1824. There is the Salon d' Apollon, for- 
merly the throne-room, in which Louis the 
Fourteenth received the submission of the 
Doge of Genoa, who, when asked by the 
courtiers what he found most extraordinary 
there, answered "To find myself here." 
But a similar reply, I think, has been put 
into some other mouth on some other 
occasion. There is the former Cabinet of 
Agates, from one of whose windows Louis 
the Fifteenth, seeing :Uadame de Pompa- 
dour's funeral pass, made the strange re- 
mark, "The marquise has very bad wea- 
ther for her journey." There is the same 
wretched monarch's bedroom, in which 
he died horribly of confluent small-pox. 
Everybody rushed away, to escape the in- 
fection. On leaving the royal chamber, the 
Due de Villeguier ordered 
I. Andouille
 
the king's head-surgeon, to open the boùy 
and embalm it. "Of course I shaH," the 
other replied. "But while I am operating, 
your office requires you to hold the heaù." 
The duke took himself off without saying 
a worù, and the body was neither opened 
nor embalmed. 
There are there heaps of historical rP- 
cords aud memorials, ahnost as many of 
them false as true. 'Vitness David's cclc- 
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brated picture (of which there are {(mr 
originals), familiar to the public through 
engravings, of Bonaparte crossing tbe Great 
St. Bernard. 'rIw artist preferred to treat 
this subject poetically rather than as a 
matter of fact. Napoleon" ished to be 
represented calm, mounted upon a fiery 
steed. Now he actually crossed the Great 

t. Bernard on a quiet mule led by a 
guide. 
",.. ersailles, for nearly a century and a 
half the habitual residence of the French 
court, dates from Louis the Thirteenth. 
Fond of hunting in the neighbouring woods, 
be, or at least his courtiers, got tired of 
sleeping in a wayside inn or a windmill, 
and built at first a small pavilion, whose 
site is still pointed out. Afterwards, he 
wished for a real habitation, which grew 
and grew into what it is now. After the 
first revolution, Versailles ceased to be 
the abode of kings. The Convention made 
an inventory of the furniture, anù sold it. 
The Bonapartes never cared much about it. 
Napoleon the First neglected Versailles, and 
called it at St. Helena a "ville bâtarde," 
regretting even the small sums of money 
which he had spent in keeping up the 
palace. The vast museum it contains is in 
great measure the personal work of Louis 
.Philippe. 
l' he Trianons are two miniature palaces 
or boxes, built as escapes from the heavy 
grandeur of Versailles, when its royal 
occupants happened to tire of their dignity. 
They are Le Grand Trianon and Le Petit 
TrialJ.on; but at first sight you would say 
that the big one was the little one, and the 
little one the big one. The Grand Trianon, 
with the pride which apes humility, is only 
a rez-de-chausseé, a ground - floor, while 
the Petit 'l'rianon has a basement, a firRt 
floor, and an attic, all outwardly visible. 
The delights of both are their gardens and 
pleasure-grounds. 
'l'he two Trianons are to Versailles what 
Sir 'VaIter Scott's hill cottage wa
 to 
Abbotsford-a retreat to which he could 
retire, taking his work with him, and leav- 
ing Lady Scott to entertain the blue-bottles 
in the great hous(', and who, as Mr. Carlyle 
said, were really blue. This feeling that 
the Trianons were refuges of royalty, is 
manifested by the fact that Charles the 
'renth lingered there before his final de- 
parture into exile. Louis Philippe, too, 
after leaving St. Cloud for ever, made a 
farewell halt at. the Trianons. The last 
sovereign of Fra,nce probably bade them no 
aùieu, because he expected to revisit them 



 


in triumph, and increm;e tht.ir treasured by 
some new trophy. )Ian proposes! 
Even before Versailles was finished, 
Louis the Fourteenth had bought some 
ground in the parish of Triarnum, and 
built on it, in 167 0 , a little ch,Î.teau, .which 
Saint Simon called" a porcelain house to 
go and lunch in." A few years afterwards 
the royal whim chose to convert it into a 
palace. The building of this palace fur- 
nished an instance that wars were then de- 
clared with as little reason as they are 
now. It all arose out of the size of a 
window. 
Louvois, who was then all-powerful, di- 
rected the public works, as well as every- 
thing else. One day Louis the Fourteenth 
perceived that one of tbe window
, still 
unfinished, was narrower than the otherF. 
Louvoi
, presuming on his influence, l)luntly 
declared that it was not. The king said 
nothing, and walked away. 
A few days afterwards, when they were 
there together, the king called Le 
ôtrp, 
the famous landscape gardener, and orllered 
him to measm'e the window. Le N ôtre 
hesitated, being equally afraid of offending 
either the king or the minister, who harl 
already come to high words about the 
matter in disput.c. Louis insisted; it turned 
out he was right; the window was several 
inches too small; upon which he gave Lou- 
vois an awful scolding before the courtier
, 
the workmen, anù the lookers on. Louvois 
went home in a rage, and told the friends 
who tried to comfort him, that "he would 
soon put things to rights, and give the 
king something else to think about besides 
bricks and mortar." And he kept his 
word. He stirred TIp war by the afi
lÍr of 
the double election of Cologne (reminding 
us of the candidature to the throne of 
Spain), and aggravated it by carrying fire 
and sword into the Palatinate. 
The inside of the Grand Trianon is in- 
teresting, from bearing still fresh the marks 
of its date. There are the stoves of the 
period, surviving the girls of the period, 
who once warmed themselves before them; 
the thermometer graduated according to 
Reaumur's scale, before the centigrade hacl 
become authoritative; the royal bed en- 
closed by rail:,:, like an altar, before which 
devotees might wor:-;hip. Almost sho
k- 
ing by its incongruity and its contr<,
t is 
a marble group symbolising France libe- 
rating Italy, presented to the EmprcRs 
Eugéllie by the ladies of :Milan. Curior s 
are the chaises à. porteurs, the sedan- 
chairs used by Louis the Fifteenth's queen, 
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:Marie IJCczillska, and other great and un- 
lmppy ladies of that day. A ypar or two 
ngo, the grand dames of Paris tried to 
renew the fashion of chaises it porteurs. 
,V orth inspection is the Salle des V oi- 
tures, or coach-house, close by. To enter 
it you are required to produce an order 
from some high official. I found a franc 
to ans-;ver the purpose just as well. Here 
again you have l\Iarie Leczinska's and 
l\Iarie Antoinette's sedan - chairs, fancy 
sledges, and amongst them the Dubarry's. 
Two of the riders in those fine vehicles 
perishing by the executioner's hands. You 
have Bonaparte's carriage when he was 
First Consul, which has not been used 
since the day when, after her divorce, it 
carried the Empress Josephine to J\'Ial- 
maison. The day of the dissolution of their 
marriage he retired to Trianon, while she 
was sent to l\falmaison with a plaster to 
salve her wounds after the manner of Lord 
Bateman's rejected bride: 
She came here on a horse and pillion: 
She shall go home in a coach and three. 
Charles the Tenth's coronation carriage 
served for the baptism of the Prince Imperial. 
'Ve also behold Napoleon the Third's wed- 
ding carriage, wonderful on account of its 
enormous size; it is a house on wheels. 
'Vhat yards upon yards of robes and furbe- 
lows its occupant.s must have worn to fill it 
out! I forget how many thousand kilos the 
green-liveried showman told me it weighed. 
It must have been drawn by horses of two- 
elephant power. And to think that I had 
no suspicion that last June afternoon that 
its owners would so soon be bygones. Not 
even yet had the Italian joke appeared: 
" How much will tbe war cost?" " Due 
X apoleoni." 
'rhe inside of the Little Trianon is not 
shown, except by special order; but the 
truth is there is nothing to see in it, unless 
you take interest in such things as the 
traces of the trap-door by which the tables 
at Louis the Fifteenth's petits soupers were 
sent up into the dining-room, to avoid the 
compromising attendance of servants. But 
the grounds are open, charming, and con- 
taining some remarkable specimens. I 
particularly advise you to see a cork-tree 
which grows behind the orangery. There 
i
 also a Swiss village very well done (not 
flaring, exaggerated, or in tea-garden 
style), containing houses in which quiet 
people might make themselves very com- 
fortable, and all by way of a park deco- 
ration. Indeed, so well adapted is this 
pleasure-ground for a place of entertain- 


ment, that, in 1797, a VersailJcs café keeper, 
named Langlois, hired the Little Trianon 
to use it as a public garden. He set up 
a restaurant in it, and gave fêtes with 
illuminations and fireworks. It was from 
this garden that Garnerin made 11is first 
balloon ascents. The furniture of the Little 
Trianon had been sold by auction, which 
accounts for its not being a show-place 
now. 


VILLAGE SCA1\IPS. 


IN every village there is the village 
scamp, as sure!y as there is the village 
pump, or the VIllage ale-house. He may 
be of various kinds, scampishness being 
multiform in its manifestations, but he is 
certain as an institution, in what way so- 
ever he may present himself, the C0111- 
munity not yet being known that has not 
its black sheep among its white ones. 
The village scamp of one kind is the 
cleverest man in it-a man who can turn 
his hand to anything, and who consequently 
turns it to nothing for any length of time, 
or to any stability of profit. He lives by 
anything rather than by steady work, 
though sometimes, when a virtuous fit is 
on him, and he is not "out on the ram- 
page," the " loose," or the " spree," as the 
vernacular of the place may bave it, he will 
undertake a delicate job for the parson or 
the squire, and "do it as well," says his 
employer, enthusiastically, "as any man in 
London could." This kind of scamp is a 
mechanical genius born, if only poor]y 
bred, a man who has educated his hands 
up to the highest point of deftness of 
which he is capable, and who has grafted 
half a dozen finer branches of his business 
on to the original rough, poor root. Per- 
haps he is a toolmaker who has taught him- 
self all about clocks and watches; perhaps 
he is a watchmaker who has got to learn 
the principles of the microscope and the 
spectroscope, and who has improvements 
of his own on each-not carried out; per- 
haps he is a carpenter, or only a vulgar 
joiner, self-erected into a clever cabinct- 
maker, a delicate machinist, a clear and vigor- 
ous wood-carver; whatever he is by trade 
he is sure to be more by capability, and he 
is also sure to haye, beside his manual skill, 
a natural aptitude for geometry. He can 
also do anything whatsoever that wants 
nice manipulation, clever adaptation, and a 
dash of original genius; and, with his almost 
intuitive perception of figures and dyna- 
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mics, not only understands his employer's 
most intricate plans, but adds improvised 
ideas of his own. "1'he best workman I 
ever had," says his first master, shaking 
his head. "Lord bless ye, he could do 
anything he were put to; but the drink 
took him, and now where is he ?" 
'Vhere, indeed! In the ale-house, or 
the skittle-ground, idling about with his 
hand:;; in his pockets, dirty, rag-ged, un- 
kempt, and pcnnilf'ss; with faculties that 
would have insured him a competency and 
an honourable position, if not an absolute 
fortune, if he would have used them, 
through "the drink" and idleness together 
going straight to the dogs and the work- 
house. His parson alternately rates and 
encourages him, according as the bad fit 
or the good is on him; the master em- 
ployer of his special trade tries him again 
and again, and is always glad to give him 
a job when he will take it; but the ale- 
house and the skittle-ground, idleness and 
loafing, are stronger temptations than work 
and honesty, respectability and comfort. 
They are the nets into which his shuffling 
ill-shod feet have strayed, and from which 
they will never clear themselves again; and 
he lives and dies as the notorious scamp of 
the village, if also its best hanel and its 
cleverest head. 
Twin brother to him is the intellectual 
scamp, the self-taught smatterer of first 
principles, the dabbler in science, whose 
forte is pedantry and whose foible is uni- 
versality. He is generally a man of a vene- 
rable not to say touching appearance; with 
a fine head and a good-looking face; plau- 
sible, glib, well bred for his position, though 
perhaps a little too unctuous when not too 
familiar; a crafty beggar and a successful 
one, getting what he wants without seem- 
ing to ask for it, and so cleverly insinuating 
his desires, so delicately suggesting his 
needs, that you take credit to yourself for 
your keenness of perception in discerning 
them, not to speak of your generosity in 
supplying them. He is a man who cannot 
do much with his hands, which are, as a 
rille, fine and delicate, and more like the 
hands of a London pickpocket than the 
hands of a country workman; but, en 
revanche, bis trade is in his head. " He 
knows avast,," the neighbours say, with 
pride in their intellectual ne'er-do-well; 
" he knows a'most everything." That is, 
he knows a few fino words, and as much 
science as an ordinary schoolboy of sixteen; 
and he makes the little that he does know 
go a great way, and do quite an heroic 



 


amount of service. He is specially grand 
in his terms, if not always correct, and 
scorns the vulgar names for things, if he 
can in any way compass the technical. He 
talks of the ,. axes of certain fitrata," and 
when he speaks of a "parallelopiped"- 
which, however, is a white elephant he 
does not seem quite comfortable with-he 
looks at you from under his shaggy eye- 
brows to see how you take it, and in ex- 
pectation of your admiring surprise at his 
range of learning. He tells you to find 
out the state of the tide by "adding four 
and a half to the moon's south;" and he 
makes a hazy demonstration of the law by 
which you, being short-sighted, need con- 
ca ve lenses, and he, being aged and fiat-eyed, 
needs convex ones. But if you care to push 
11im closely you will find his science to be 
about as substantial as those gossamer webs 
which lie on theautumn grass, a transparent 
veneer which will not bear handling. If 
you get him out of the groove he has made 
for himself and travelled in for all these 
years with so much local credit and self- 
contentment, he is done for, and his learn- 
ing has evaporated like smoke. Still, he 
has just the outsides of things, and "in 
tho kingdom of the blind the one-eyed is 
king." 
'1'he scientific scamp, like all other clever 
scamps, has been a man of many fortunes, 
and has undergone an immense amount of 
undeserved misfortune: if he is to be be- 
lieved. He has filled various posts in his 
time, and, according to hi,; own account, 
has been wrongfully dismissed from all. 
If he is a seaside scamp, he has been in the 
coast-guard service, but he has no pension; 
if in a mining district, he has been agent, 
overseer, paymaster: but he lost that 
through envy, treachery - anything you 
like rather than defective arithmetic in the 
matter of receipts and payments; if in an 
agricultural district, he was my lord's 
bailiff, surveyor, steward: but here again 
evil tongues came in between him and his 
prosperity, and he was obliged to give up 
his service, all along of some nameless fel- 
low' 8 lies and wickedness. nut he bears 
no malice, not he; for though my lord 
smiles with good-humoured reprobation, or 
frowns with angry reminiscence, as it may 
chance, when he speaks of him as "that 
clever old scamp who ought to be now in 
jail if he had his desert
," the scamp 
speaks of my lord with quite touching 
atlèction; and the lofty magnanimity with 
which he forgives that unjust dif'missal I 
of his, and owns that" my lord is a good 
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man at bottom, though he is easy to 
be led," is really heroic. :l\Ieanwhile, he 
lives from hand to mouth, no one knows 
how, though he will he sure to tell you in 
your first conversation with him that, but 
for just the smallest little accident in the 
world, he would have been a rich man by 
now, and owner of such and such a valuable 
property hard by. He is almost always 
the heir to something or some one, if all 
people had their dues; and though he is 
but a poor man, as you see, and glad to 
drink your health in a pot of heel', if yon 
will give him sixpence to buy it with, he 
is a gentleman by rights, and you can take 
his word for it. He affects extreme dis- 
dain for the class among which he lives, but 
you find him night after night drinking 
with the lowest boor of them all, if only 
he may drink at his expense; and he will 
let the poorest day-labourer in the place 
stand treat for him. The more ignorant 
of the villagers sit at his feet as a second 
Gamaliel, and nothing pleases him more 
than to lay down t.he law among them, and 
receive their homage of belief. He makes 
their wills for them, and writes their letters, 
whereby he picks up a few pence from time 
tù time. He is" good company," they say, 
and for the most part debonair and oblig- 
ing; but in his heart is a well of bitterness 
that every now and then bubbles up to the 
surface and expresses itself in speech and 
look; and he lets lOll see how inwardly he 
hates both his life and humanity, despising 
the clods to whom he feels so immeasurably 
superior, yet to whose level he has sunk 
himself, and envying the class to which he 
cannot attain. His family is the worst 
educated and worst conducted of the place; 
his wife the greatest slattern, his Louse 
the most sordid and ill. found ; and the 
man who perhaps has been a schoolmaster 
among his various avocations, who can 
quote Latin and prove a simple equation, 
has not taught his own children to read or 
write, or fitted them for anything but the 
rudest manual labour. And even in this 
they see no example in him from which to 
take a copy. A grain of honesty mixed 
up with this man's cleverness would have 
changed the whole current of his life; but 
just as idleness ruined the clever mech:\nic, 
so want of principle and want of honesty 
bas ruined him. 
Then there is the scamp of the more 
conventional kind, the village poacher par 
excellence, a man of great physical strength, 
of energy, and daring, and lawiessnesss; a 
man not baa at heart, anù who would have 



 


done well in some rough Border state, say, 
where he would have been in harmony with 
the conditiom;; but whose energy here, 
coupled ,,-ith his lo\' e for hares and phea- 
sants, gets him into continual trouble with 
the authorities. He may have a dash of 
something better in him, if it only had the 
chance to come out; or he may be an nn- 
mitigated ruffian, who poaches on the 
squire's preserves as being an easier way of 
getting fooù than by work. But if the first, 
he is generally a good practical naturalist, 
and the fidus Achates of all the growing 
boys of the place. He knows everything 
they want to learn, and he is never grudging 
of his knowledge. He shows them where 
the water-hen has her nest, how to draw a 
badger, where to look for the otter up the 
stream, and what are the best flies for the 
month; he can imitate most oft,he cries, and 
his ow l' s hoot is perfect; he is a good mole- 
catcher; rats are his playthings and his 
dog's; he is the best earth-stopper in the 
neighbourhood, and fish come to his hook 
when no one else can get a bite. As he is 
too independent on the one hand, and too 
fond of the public-house on the other, to be 
made gamekeeper-'.which is the only con- 
ventionally respectable post he could fill, 
on the old principle of drafting smugglers 
into the preventive service-he devotes his 
whole energies to poaching, as the trade 
most in harmony with his nature; and it 
is more by good luck than merit if he does 
:not, some dark night, add the winging of 
a gamekeeper to his list of shots " straight 
from the shoulder." Ifhe be a mere ruffian, 
as may well be, be is almost sure to do 
something desperate before the ganle is 
played out: but if there be any better 
stuff in him than mere ruffianism, if his 
faults come rather from the misfitting of 
circumstance than from original moral obli- 
quity, he may be made something of before 
he dies. If caught young he makes a good 
soldier, though constitutionally inclined to 
insubordination, and often in the cells for 
drunkenness; or if he have the good fortune 
to find his way to America or the colonies, 
he is by no means a bad "pioneer of civili- 
sation," though it must be confessed that 
the civilisation be carries with him is 
somewhat of the roughest, and requires 
nice discrimination to distinguish it from 
savagery. Kept at home in a small country 
village, he is the nuisance of the neighbour- 
hood, the demoraliser of the young, and 
the despair of the local bench; eminently 
"matter in the wrong place," and, as such, 
offensive to the nostrils of cleaR, well-shaven 
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re
pecta1ility. But he might ]mve l)cen 
bette-I' dune by, :if government and social 
}Jolitics had heen wist:' enough to undersbmd 
t Ill' nature of the living material they mani- 
pulate. 
n(.sides these, there is the viUage Lo- 
thario, who passes his time in sweetheart- 
ing, and to keep company" ith whom is as 
mnch as an honpst girl's character is worth: 
()ften a reddish-haired, mean-looking feHow, 
who makes one wonder what the women 
see to like in him; and there is the mere 
scamp who is nothing but a scamp, and 
who, if he had been in ]jondon. would have 
been a thief by profession; and the stupid 
scamp, the sottish fellow who can do nothing 
that requires either brains or nicety of hand- 
ling, but who works only at low and rC'pul- 

i\".e day-labour when he works at all, which 
is seldum-the man who is more an animal 
than a man in nature, in condition just be- 
tween pauper and criminal, and sure to end 
in one or the other, and horribly ignorant and 
poor-a man who is the dread of the guar- 
dians, the lJHe noire of the magistrates, and 
the opprobrium of our civ-ilisation alto- 
gether. And there is the village wit, who 
sings a good song, has the reputation of 
being a "fine dancer," who makes verses 
and says smart things good enough to laugh 
at, has an admirable temper, "is no one's 
enemy but his own," and is the life of 
every convivial meeting. His shoulders are 
broad; and they need be; for there is not a 
bit of mischief, not a " ]ark" in the district 
of which he is not assumed to be the author 
nnd Inainspring. 1Vhen the whole village 
saw" He is not dead but sleepeth" scrawled 
over the shutters of one of their tradesfolk 
notorious for his. sloth and late hours of 
opening, there was no question as to whose 
handiwork that was; and when he cajoled 
a foolish woman with more money than 
Sl'nse to marry him on the strength of his 
fine estate, "in Spain," ]lis neighbours ap- 
l)lauded him for a bit of sharp practice t.hat 
}mt a few hundreds into his pocket for a 
time-only for a time; "nobody's enemy 
Imt his own," having the faculty of getting 
rid of money as quickly as water runs 
through sand. They pitied the poor woman, 
perhaps; but caveat emptor applies to 
matrimony as wen as to sales, and folks 
onght to look out when they make h1J'gains, 
m:d test their crockery before ther buy it. 
,\ hen of tho wor
t 
ort of his kl1ld, this 
manner of scamp is close on the heels of the 
",windler. In filet, he is often suhstantial1y 
a swindler, by his extraordinary fondlle:,
 
for passing himself off as a gentleman 
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when away from home. A.., one we know of, 
an honest gardener's clever but slippery 
Ron, who ran off with a pretty girl, superior 
to himsclf in station, and by dint of hound- 
less audacity succeeded in making an im- 
pression on a certain innkeeper-in Y ork- 
shire, too !-for the sorrowful proof, when 
too late, that pleasant manners do not pay 
for beef and mutton, and that "Honour- 
ables," who speak with a provincial accent, 
are more loss than profit so far as tho bar 
and the best parlour go. 
Then there is the pious scamp, whose 
faults the parson alone does not see; "ho 
sings psalms with unction, helps in keep- 
ing the choir up to the mark, goes to 
church regularly and busies himself with 
showing strangers into vacant pews, holds 
the plate at the door, and finally adopts 
the office of clerk, or is formally installed 
into it, as the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of the district may decide. It is a mys- 
tery to all how he makes ltis miserable 
little business, at which he never seems to 
work, pay so well as it must, especially 
with his numerous family to kf'ep, amI with 
but a poor sickly, down-trodden-Iooking 
wife to help. And many a sharp thing is 
said of him an,l the pot of gold he has 
found under the l'ainbow. But he wisely 
remembers that hard words break no 
bones, and that those have most cause to 
laugh who win. He has got the length 
of the parson's foot, say the neighhonrs, 
jeeringly; and having that measure in his 
pocket, he lets them jeer. He is useful up 
at the parsonage, where he is a kind of 
local jackal in the matter of parochial 
information; for he knows everyone's 
history, and everyone's business, and he 
is not backward in telling what he knows. 
.A nd then he is a pleasant fellow to talk to, 
always respectful in his manners and re- 
spectable in his appearance, kno" ing the 
worth of a clothes-brush, and religious in 
his use of soap and water-qualities and 
practices not to be despised in the man to 
whom a gentJeman gives his countenance. 
Besides, whatever may be suspected of 
him, nothing is known; for he has the art 
of washing his dirty linen at home, and of 
covering ugly places with a plaster not 
easily f'een through. 1Vben his daughter 
goes wrong, and his son gets into trouble, 
and his own tamperings with morality and 
the Ten Commandments are oozing out, 
Le keeps a dead silence to the "orld, and 
maybe, by his discretion, tides over the 
evil for a time. Only for a time in all 
prob:lbility; for sooner or later he trips so 
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that he cannot recover himself; and his 
true character comes out before that 
friendly tombstone, which covers so many 
sins and makes them look like virtucs, 
settles down on him for ever. But the 
art with which he has made his scampish- 
ness look like respectability for so many 
year
, almost deserves a better fate; and 
if success would ha ve transformed him 
into an honest man eventually, one would 
have wished l1Ïm success. But it would 
not. It .would only have been a premium 
on his hypocrisy, and in all probability 
would have converted a plausible scamp, 
who had everything to gain by appearing 
what he was not, into a cunning rascal 
who had everything to lose by showing 
what he was. 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 
I. 
TIIE woodmen were toiling with axe and wedge, 
Between the fir-tree l'OWS, 
TIle midges were dancing, dancing, dancing, 
Until the evening's close. 
Sairl the gnat that led the waltzel's there, 
" Look at those foolish men! 
They work while we take our pleasure, 
Let's go on dancing, then." 
II. 
The picnic over, the dance went round, 
The bugle blew clear and the fiddle began; 
Quoth the ant to her train of workmen amaH, 
" Industry see is unknown to man." 
" \V e'U hoard our pile of hard-earned eoI'D, 
'I'hen we shall be rich when they are poor; 
If summer's the time for them to waste, 
Summel"s the time for us to store." 


HOLBORN RACES. 


A FEW numbers back a view ,vas given 
of a more primitive and innocent stage 
of horse-racing, as it obtains in a com- 
paratively savage quarter of the sister isle; 
where it is pursued for the honest and 
bealtl]y love of horse - flesh, and horse- 
spirit exhibited in generous rivalry.* It 
must be owned that this almost Adamite 
state of innocence was dwelt on invidiously, 
and with an uncomplimentary reference to 
other parts of the kingdom, of higher pre- 
tence, but corru pt and degraded. It seems 
now that in thus severely glancing at the 
favourite sport of the English nation, there 
was a certain hastiness and unfairness. A 
too great ardour on the side of riaht often 
misleads, and on that occasion th
 present 
writer was carried away too far. 
The truth is, the great English pastime 


'" See ALL THE YEAR ROUND, New Series, vol. iv., 
p.165. 
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is comparatively harmless and innocent. 
I am now inclined to believe that these 
stories of wreck and ruin-even that reck- 
less gambling known as "plunging,"- 
are sheer inventions. These things arc 
delusions, possibly bugbears, devised by 
nel'VOUS parents. A convincing proof of 
this theory is to be found at THE HOLBORN 
-or 'OLBORN-THEATRE, for both titles pre- 
. vail. A splendid steeple-chase takes place 
at that rremple of J\Iomus every night, 
attended by enormous and excited crowds, 
whose delight ancl enjoyment cannot be 
restrained within bounds. I can see that 
this hearty relish is based upon recognition 
and recollection: the reproduction is so 
amazingly accurate, that the stirring chord 
is touched, which has so often responded 
in the case of cabs, conflagrations, railway 
stations, and the like. There is a sponta- 
neousness in the greetillg, which proves 
that a familiar friend is recognised. Thus 
the truth of the Shakespearean" holding 
up the mirror to nature," is once more 
triumphantly vindicated. Horses, or nlOre 
appropriately' orses, and jockeys, are clearly 
nature, and therefore proper to be reflected 
from the stage, even in such a dull and 
wavy sheet of glass as the 'Olborn. The 
most loyal admirer of the drama now run- 
ning must admit that nearly the whole 
attraction centres in the steeple-chase. 1'hat 
contest will bring "nightly thousands" to 
the house, and thousands of a yet more de- 
sirable kind to the treasury. But its most 
glorious homage comes from the side of 
morals; for, as before remarked, it vindi- 
cates British horse-racing triumphantly. 
1'he story itself, whose natural interest,. 
as we have intimated, quite pales beside the 
"Race," shows how "young 1'om Shutte" 
had got into bad company, and into the 
possession of "a forged bill," now nearly 
due. He is, however, the owner of a great 
steeple-chaser, Jack - in - the - Box, who is 
" favourite" for the Canterbury military 
race, and is to be ridden by his owner, 
A villanous friend has laid heavily against 
the horse, and will be ruined if he win, and 
is thus obliged to devise an infamous scheme 
for having the owner of Jack-in-the-Box 
arrested. :àIark the diabolical ingenuity of 
this ruse! On this ungentlemanly and cruel 
arrest of the rider, the horse, of course, can- 
not start, all the available riding talent of 
the regiment being already provided with 
" mounts." 
The scene on the course at Canterbury, 
under such circumstances, was interest,ing, 
in the highest degree, as may well be 
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imagined. Quitc a flutter ran round thc vast 
multitude as wc f;aw "the 
addling-room" 
-to the very reality, as we may prcsume 
-with an excitcd tllrong of some five-and- 
twenty people, circulating in a highly arti- 
ficial manner, no douht assumed to keep 
down that nervous flutter which always 
comes on before a race. It was strange to 
see how nicely representative wcre the e!p- 
mcnts of this throng, there being two sol- 
diers, two policemen, two or three coun- 
trymen, two or three betting-men, with a 
I>unch-alld-J udy artist, an acrobat, and 
othcr reeognised constituents of a racc- 
course crowd. A better behaved crowd we 
are bound in honour to admit could not 
have been produced in aU England; and 
even their betting seemed not to travel 
beyond the harmless limits of a few half- 
crowns. One objection, indced, we might 
offer as to the words" the weighing-room" 
being an accurate description of the scene, 
as all that was visible in reference to weigh- 
ing was that title inscribed over a doorway 
O. P., which appeared to be formed of 
canvas, according to the custom on race- 
courses. 
But the saddling-bell has rung-a bell 
which, at the conclusion of the race, seemed 
to have been disposed of as door-bell to a 
private house in the farce that followed- 
and already we hear the restless hoofs of 
thorough- breds, sounding hono\\' ly on what 
seems to be the wooden floor of an adjoin- 
ing apartment. Three jockeys cross the 
stage with saddles on their arms; and after 
them, led by grooms, defile three racers, one 
of whom is " the crack," Jack-in-the-Box. 
I simply state here tbat I believe the 
stories about this noble animal's viciousness 
to be the grossest libels, especially the 
story told hy his groom of his having 
kicked a boy rider in the stomach that 
very morning, an injury likcly to termi- 
nate fatally. A quieter, better behaved 
:mimal coulù not be desired; and the very 
fact that with all his drawbacks of figure 
and breeding he should have establi
hed 
himself as first favourite, is sufficient 
testimony to his gifts. I should not have 
liked to have hinted snch dou1ts in that 
vast assemblage, so much under the do- 
minion of prejudice, and who were, more- 
over, bound to express their partiality from 
having put their money on him, even in a 
figurative sense, at the doors; but, even to 
unprofe
::;iol1al eyes, it was plain that he 
and Lis two companions were more in the 
"draught" line, and thougb, of cour
e, 
" bred," as all living horses must be Í11 
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some shape, still the claim of" thorough" 
breeding seemed to go a little too far. In 
the intervals of training it was more than 
probahle that they earned their corn by 
honest toil. There is no disparagement 
meant in this, and it seems to me rather 
to add to what might be called their kudos. 
Just before the race bí:'gan, a little inc!- 
dent occurred of more than usually dra- 
matic sort. The unprincipled adventurer- 
having succeeùed in his schemes, barl an- 
nounced to the bewilùereù crowd, publicly, 
that the favonrite was not to start, adding 7 
it seems to us, with a superfluous men- 
dacity, a strong reflection on the honour of 
the owní:'r, stating, in so many words, that 
he had sold the race. But a young lady, 
w ho 
eemed to come from the stand-house, 
here stepped forward, and made a spirited 
speech in reply, defending the absent, and, 
to the cheers of the mob, maintained that 
the horse would run. This statement was. 
uncourtcously contradicted by the unprin- 
cipled man, anù as vehemently supported by 
the young lady, in whom the absence of any 
false modesty on such an occasion could not 
be too much commended. It was a most 
striking instance of nicely timed corrobo- 
ration that, on being required to make 
good her words, she bad only to point 
to the saddling-room, which opened as if 
by telegraphic agency or machinery, and 
out of which emerged a new rider-the 
gallant young 
rr. Jessamy, a mere boy, 
who had never ridden a race in his life, but 
who, being in love, would do anything to 
plcase the young lady. 'Vas there ever- 
such a Deus ex machinâ? 
The course appears to have been laid 
out with great judgment. 'Ve see over 
the fair champaign country, technically 
called" stiff." .And certainly if our steeds 7 
after the day's severe traction over the 
rude causeways of the metropolis, can 
"stay" over such a course, we must, of 
COUl'
e, retract what has been said in re- 
ference to their pedigree. At a distance 
there appear to be formidable jumps; but 
here, at home, there is an elaborate leap 
of a curiously involved and artificial cha- 
racter : a sort of entry between two canvas 
banks (0. P.) blazing "ith jets of gas on 
the ground, which seems to us a meaning- 
less increase of the risks of steeple-chasing, 
and which t.ntry is barred by a canvas 
hurdle. I have no ònubt that this ingcni- 
ous combination of diUiculties was arranged 
by the committee of office
's who laid out 
tho course. nut still tlw canvas hurdlo 
"as no more than a foot high; and there 
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seemed to be some few twigs and leaves 
tacked on to hide the unfamiliar canvas 
from the equine eye. There are plenty of 
artful 
portsmen who are very clever at 
devising breakneck jumps; but I doubt if 
this clever but risky idea of a row of goas 
jets under the furze has occurred to the 
most enterprising clerk of the course. 
It Plight. have been a mere coincidence, 
but it was very strange to discover, on ad- 
journing to this fresh portion of the course, 
that the whole of the crowd we had seen 
before had adjourned with us ! There was 
not one more, or less; the two soliliers, the 
two policemen, the two betting men; we re- 
cognised all their features. rrhis constant 
companionship gives a pleasant feeling; we 
know we are not strangers to one another, 
and there is a corresponding sympathy. 
But we have no time for these nice specu- 
lations, for the cry rises, "They are off!" 
Off, indeed; as we could see about six feet 
from the ground afar off, of course in strict 
obedience to the laws of perspective, where 
a string of horsemen, neatly cut out in 
pasteboard, seemed to be propelled along 
a slit by some hand moving unseen behind. 
But how is this? Only three horses 'were 
led up and down, and only three riders 
certainly went in to weigh. 1 ' hese three 
have multiplied, à la Falstaff, into half a 
dozen horses of buckram, or what seems to 
be buckram, or of pasteboard. And turning 
to our racing-card, or playbill, we see eight 
horses and riders set down. This shows a 
want of concert between the histrionic Dor- 
ling and the military committee. 
TIut indeed this wonderful race is over- 
flowing with exceptions. Our vulgar .ideas 
of a course were, that it took a shape some- 
thing approaching the circular or an oval. 
But one is puzzled by the novelty of the 
present attempt. For when next our 
horses are seen, they cross the scene by a 
slit lower down (ergo nearer to us) and 
moving in the same direction, still westward 
ho ! Now as we have not moved from the 
imaginary stand-house where we took up 
our position, the only theory for the shape 
of the course is, that it copies the flourish 
of Corporal Trim's stick, of which a cut is 
given in Tristram Shandy; that is, the 
riders are coming closer and closer to us, 
by taking a series of eccentric rings much 
like the flourishes of the ladies' curl known 
as a "follow-me-lad." 'Ve 11ave not time 
to follow this speculation, fur by the shout- 
ing and the looking out towards the wing 
we know they are coming round the stage 
Tattenham Corner, ,vhich lies SOllew here 



 


towards the prompter's box. The relays of 
horses, graduated in size according to the 
distance, have done their work, and from 
hearing the sound of struggling hoofs upon 
boards, with which the course has 'been 
most unsuitably laid down at this critical 
point, we know that the final struggle is at 
Land. Oh! what shouting and waving of 
arms, as here trots in leisurely the favourite, 
ambles quietly up to the great jump, 
leisurely clears the canvas hurdle, gas and 
all, and wins ! 
The second horse walks up in the same 
contented manner, and stops short at the 
jump; while to our amazement we see 
the rider deliberately let himself down 
over his animal's shoulders. This was a 
heavy" cropper," we are informed. Away 
with in future the vile slanders about 
" Fordham caning on the mare," or "Hol- 
man fairly ripping up "the Doctor's sides," 
or a "severe struggle at the finish," when 
both animals were much distressed. These 
are, so to speak, and without any disrespect 
to female old age, mere old women's stories. 
Here, with our own eyes, we saw how a 
great and severely contested race could be 
finished with perfect humanity and gentle- 
ness, and how each horse could literally 
have it "all his own way." So, too, with 
those bugbears of loss of life. Surely when 
a jockey pulls up his horse at a fence, and 
then glides down over that horse's shoulder, 
on to what seems a blanket, no doubt acci- 
dentally dropped there by a spectator ab- 
sorbed in the race, such vulgar charges, 
repeated over and over again by the enemies 
of steeple-chasing, are refuted in the most 
triumphant manner. Finally, at the close, 
the 'Olborn introduced a novf'l but not un- 
picturesque feature, the grouping the three 
horses with their faces to us, their riders 
on their backs, and each horse's head held 
securely by two grooms in full dress, the 
police, soldiers, and crowd forming a back- 
ground. This might be intended as a sort 
of graceful apotheosis, and was certainly 
effective. 
The purport of these remarks has been 
to vindicate a peculiar British sport from 
undeserved obloquy. 11ere we may see 
racing pure and undefiled, and purged from 
the hackneyed stories with which enemies 
and slanderers are too fond of disfiguring 
it. If anyone doubts the accuracy of this 
description, let him go and see for himself, 
and send his sons .without fear to the great 
Isthmian games of his native country. It 
may be objected, on the other hand, t.hat 
this is not a faithful representation. But 
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then its rapturou'i reception and recogni- 
tion, as a faithful picture, by the "ni
htly 
,I thom;;ands," place its accuracy be.ronù 
I ùi
pute. 


SIX :MOXTHS I
 THE ]';AST. 
U JER'rS.\Lr)t. 
LIP)L\K W ûOLF is a prosplyte and a guillC'. 
He is :;;pirituall:v our 
uperi()r, nUll socialIy 
our servant, anù hi.; manner hlends the two 
conditions very curiou:-;ly. The si
 pounds 
a day we ]mve contracted to pay our Jaffh 
dragoman, Alee Rulyman, cntitle
 us to be 
provided with competent local guides, and 
Lipman, who is a German Jew ùy birth, 
and a Jerusalem Chri
tian by conversion, 
is told off to attend to us during eur so- 
journ in the Holy City. He is a well-in- 
formed, intellig-ellt man, and l>y no means 
dC'yoid of earthly cunning. 'Yhen, for ex- 
ample, he found that the stock phrases of 
a certain school of religionists fell flatl y 
I upon our cars, he assumed a jaunty tone, 
and touched on the most sacred matters 
with a familiarity which was at once sneak- 
ing and profane. It was as if he said: "I 
sin vicariously, and as a matter of business. 
These four Englisllmen are not touched 
w hen I refer to my own spiritual expe- 
I riences, and seem to resent my abusing or 
moc1...-ing at infidels and Jews. It is clear, 
therefore, that thC'y are unregcnerate, and 
do not appreciate the privilege of associat- 
ing with interesting converts. The story 
of my inner life has no charm for them. 
They arc worldly enough to prefer his- 
torical or topographical information to that 
relation of my own spiritual backsliding and 
ultimate repentance, which is so deservedly 
a fa '\ourite with the right-minded and the 
good, and I must, therefore, under protest, 
and at a moral sacrifice "Wbich I trust 
will be remembercd when we settle ac- 
counts, affect the jocularity I believe to 
be germane to their fallen natures." Re- 
primanded with some sternness for pre- 
I suming to speak flippantly to a venerable 
rabbi at the Jews' \\r ailing-Place, and for 
I unseemly talk, Lipman sa-w his mistake, 
and settled down into a useful guide, "ho 
wa
 willing to do our bidding without ob- 
truding ad,.ice, and to answer our questions 
,,'ithout volunteering opinions as to the 
ultimate de
tiny of unbelievers. lIe" as 
not a prepossessing companion, c,.en after 
<,xereising thi.:3 self-denial, and ill all his 
descriptions of the apocryphal sites of 
Jerusalem, seemell to calculate how much 
we wei"
 willing to swallow, amI to ðl'ason 
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his discourse accorJingly. The man's 
whole bearing seemed to t'peak of emolu- 
ments or privileges gained by the profession 
of rclihJ'jon, and set us speculating upon the 
direct and indirect ad vantages to be gained 
by an "interesting convert" who mah.es 
modern Jerusalem his dwelling-place. A 
slouchiug, waddling gait, large flat feet, 
which shuille one after the other, as if in 
the acts sm crally of evasion and stealthy 
search, shoulders rounded by a frequent 
succession of lazy attitudes, hanùs and arms 
which hang listle
sly at bis side, as if pro- 
testing against being employed, a convex 
figure, which told its own story of good liv- 
ing, and a seedy black froch.-coat, a 
triped 
waistcoat, h.lggy trou
Cl's, and a wide-awake 
cap, none of which would have been inappro- 
priate in Holywell-street or Houndsditch, 
made up the figure introduced to us by 
.Ålee as "l\1istre 'V oolf, good guide for 
Jerusalem." In Lipman, too, we had the 
spongy nose, the juicy lip, the keen, ex- 
pressive eye, the pendulous check, the dark 
curly hair, the full chin, and the greasy 
complexion to be seen among one type of 
Israelites at home; and as we started for 
our first ramble through the city, it was 
with a curious feeling as to our companion's 
identity with the conventional Jew, as 
drawn in Punch. 
:Mr. Disracli makes one of Tancred's com- 
panions direct him to Bethany as uncon- 
cernedly as if" he were showing the way to 
Kensington," and the author of Eöthen de- 
sOl'iLes the strange effect u pOll the mind of 
discovering Mount Calvary to be ,. on the 
first floor" of the Church of the Holy Sp- 
pulchre. But notlIing short of a visit to 
J erusalcm can bring the strange conj unc- 
tions to be met there thoroughly home, and 
when Lipman asks us to excuse him for '" a 
quarter of an hour, that be may go up to 
Zion with a small parcel," and as::.ures us 
we "shall be able to walk round by Brook 
Kedron and the Yalleyof Jehoshaphat to 
Gethsemane anù the 
Iount of Olivcs, 
from the top of which he will show us 
\10ab, the Valley of the Jordan, a.nd the 
Dead Sea, and to be back at the hotel in 
time for the six o'clock table d"hôte," 
the announcement almost takes away our 
breath. 
'Ve start in regular orLler soon after- 
wards, the prosl'l) te leading: and after 
limping over the sharp stones which form 
the paVèillent of the foul and narrow 
I:;treets of J l'l"Usalem, and pa
sing through 
some uf her [ootiù covered ways, find OU1'- 
seh es out
ide the city, and :u.e soon 
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scrambling down a steep pathway en- 
circling its walls. Lipman talks all the 
.way in snuffling tones, pouring out a flood 
of traditions, and eyeing us curiously after 
delivering himself of each. He is very 
severe upon the Jews. They are the 
idlest, the most ignorant, and the most 
untrustworthy of the natives of Jerusalem. 
They live upon charity most of them, and 
are abject and superstitious. On Friday 
afternoon Lipman will take us to their 
'V ailing-Place, where we shall laugh to see 
them crying over what they say are the 
walls of their Temple, and praying that the 
ancient grandeurs of the chosen people 
may be restored. It is quite funny, Lip- 
man thinks, to see tottering old men with 
white hair, women who are grandmothers
 
accompanied by their kinsmen and kins- 
women of all ages, deceiving themselves in 
this way, sometimes putting a written 
petition to Jehovah in the open crevices of 
the old wall, "which I've taken away my- 
f:elf at night, and sold as curiosities to 
English gentlemen, when the poor people 
thought an angel from heaven had taken 
it;" and then to think of his, Lipman's, 
ever having belonged to such an unen- 
lightened set! Would we buy one of the 
petitions he speaks of to take away as a 
relic? He has no doubt he could find one 
after next Friday, and then, his quick in- 
stinct and habit of sly watchfulness en- 
abling him to read in our faces the disgust 
and indignation we felt, he suavely changed 
the theme, and showed us that we were 
already in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, with 
the tomb of Absalom, of Zacharias, and of 
St. James in front of us, and thousands 
upon thousands of rude graves on the 
mountain-side to our right. "\Ve know, 
both from reading and from external 
evidence, that the monolith surmounted by 
a pyrmnid, and ornamented by an Egyptian 
cornice and Doric frieze, cannot be the 
pillar which Absalom "reared up for him- 
self during his lifetime," but we follow the 
immemorial custom of the Jews, and cast 
stones into the tomb to mark our repro- 
bation of the rebellious and unfilial con- 
duct of him whose name it bears. The 
day is hot, and honest Lipman is a laggard 
when we come to scale the biB, and his 
generally" unbuttoned" and untidy look 
increases. "\Ve are on Olivet now, and 
Jerusalem is before us in clearly cut out- 
line-a raised picture on a bright blue 
wall of sky. "\Ve have passed Gethsemane 
- a small walled-in garden, with some 
very ancient olive-trees and formal modern 
flower-beds, guarded by a holy father, who 
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unlocks the garden-door to strangers, and 
sells flowers, and points out delves In 
the rock which mark where the apostles 
were found sleeping by our Lord, and 
accepts backsheesh, all in the spirit and 
with the manner of the janitors of show- 
places all over the world. There was not a 
touch of reverence, not a spark of feeling in 
his talk. It was all hard, dry, business-like, 
and commonplace, and we turn our backs 
on Gethsemane, and continue our walk up 
the 
Iount of Olives with a bitter feeling 
that the ground we tread on at least is 
real, and that it is only in the natural 
topography of the Holy Land that we shall 
be safe from imposture and the craft and 
subtlety of man. There IS little atmo- 
spheric haze in Palestine-all is bright and 
clear, and the perspective in landscape is 
not well brought out in consequence. But 
this, which has been complained of as an 
artistic defect, IS a wonderful aid to 
strangers who are striving to master its 
localities. 
1Vhen we have gained the summit of 
Olivet, Lipman perspiring painfully, and 
with his glib utterances interrupted by 
grunts and groans, not from its steepness, 
but by reason of our rapid pace, we put 
him under close cross-examination, anù 
request him to limit his conversation to 
replies. 'Vhere we are, on the summit of 
Olivet, is just half a mile from Jerusalem, 
as the crow flicf:, and some two hundred 
and twenty feet above it, and with no- 
thing to intercept the view. Acting on 
the advice gïven In 
IUl'ray's admirable 
and copious handbook, we ascend the little 
minaret of the village of Tur, which crowns 
the mount, and from it drink in impressions 
which will be life-long. Looking down the 
mountain's sloping sides and past the olive- 
trees dotting them, is the dried-up bed of 
Brook Kech'on; while the ridge of Zion; the 
ravine ofHinnom; the 1\IosqueofOmar, with 
the beautiful enclosure of the Harem; the 
so-called fortress of Antonia; the Golden 
Gate, walled up to prevent the fulfilmen t of 
the ßloslem prophecy that Jerusalem shall 
be retaken by an infidel invader, who will 
enter by it; the dome and heavy square tower 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; Akra, 
which is now the Christian quarter-the 
English church looking fresh and new, by 
contrast with the buildings near; the Jewish 
quarter on the steep face of the hill of Zion; 
the white dome and minaret of the tomb of 
King David: are all in view. Looking to 
the south of the valley of Hinnolll, Lipman 
points out the Hill of Evil Counsel, the 
ruins on .which, as the Jews insist, are tho:::ie 
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of tho villa or country house of Caiaphas, 
the high priest; while to the north the high 
tower of N eby SamwîJ, the ancient l\lizpah, 
alone breaks tho lines of undulating hills. 
All these were inc1ul1od in our first view 
from tho top of Oliveto Passing along 
one of the narrow paths of Tur, and fol- 
lowed by the large-eyed ragged children of 
the village, and gazed at shyly Ly l,alf- 
veiled maidens, who wore immense necklets 
and head-dresses of silver coins, in one of 
which a five-shilling piece of our own 'Vil- 
lia,m the }"ourth held tho central or 
llOlloured place, and we turn our backs on 
Jerusalem, and looking eastwards see ::\10ab 
and the shining wators of the Sea of Death. 
Weare now on the opposito brow of the 
mount to where we stood last, and in the 
far distance, extending to the north and 
south as far as eye can reach, is a huge wall 
of dull red mountains, destitute of vegeta- 
tion, and with their rugged watercourses 
-and harshly scored sides defined with won- 
drous cloarness in the evening sun. They 
are the mountains of Thloab, and between us 
and them, and shelving down from our foet 
for ten miles in a succession of bare hills 
and sandy desolate valleys, is the Wilder- 
ness of Judæa. Beyond this lies the plain 
of the Jordan, with the course of the river 
and its junction with the brilliantly blue 
Dead Sea, marked out by the dark green 
foliage on its banks. 'Ve were told sub- 
sequently that we were especially fortunate 
in the weather, on this our first experience 
of this most impressive view, and that it 
not unfrequently happens that the traveller 
has to ascend Olivet many times before he 
is successful in insuring the glowing gran- 
deur we revelled in. There was not much 
talk as we descended, and made our way 
through St. Stephen's Gate to the hotel 
again. 'V c were as men who had seen 
almost too much. The profusion of ancient 
sites, and of the names sacred from earliest 
infancy, taxes tho montal digestion to the 
uttermos-t, and we were eager to refer to 
our Biblos-the bost of all guides to Pales- 
tine, and to which all other;-; are subsidiary 
-anù to ponder quietly over the stirrin fY 
sights of the day. 0 
There is a bookseller's shop in Jerusa- 
tern, the back window of which looks upon 
the elriod-up Pool of Bathsheba, in which 
tradition says the fair .wife of the unfor- 
tunate Uriah was seen bathing by King 
Da,id from his castle-tower bard by. 'Ve 
purchased at this shop l\Iurray's Guide, 
in two volumes, and Doan Stanley's Syria 
and Palestine. 'Vith these and our Bibles, 
together with :Miss :Martineau's wonder- 



 



 


fully minute and graphic record of her 
travels in the Holy Land, wo 'were almost 
indppenclent (If Lipman, and were, in fact, 
frequently able to put that worthy right. 
It is diflicult to imagine a purer pleasure 
than that derivel1 from reading again, on 
the spot, the sacred story, and then com- 
paring your own feelings and reflections 
with those of the illustrious travellers who 
have been before you. After each explora- 
tion of Jerusalom and its neighbourllOod, it 
was our rule to retire to our rooms, and 
there, OVier books, and maps, and journals, 
to work out the experience we had acquired. 
'Ve did this resolutely day by day, and were 
thus withdrawn to a considerable extent 
from our fellow-guests at the hotel. 
This was an advantage, for what we saw 
of them at meal-times did not inspire us 
with a desire to improve the acquaintance. 
A Jerusalem table d'hôte is of the earth, 
earthy. In dishes, serving, and appoint- 
ments, it is as that of the second-rate inn 
of a second-rate French town. There is 
nothing offonsive, and nothing specially un- 
palatable in the repast, and the orthodox 
routine of soups, entrées, joints, poultry, or 
pigeons, with a wine-list to select from, and 
bottled Bass at command, is served by 
civil waiters, who speak English. It is 
only the company, and its cackle, which 
jars a little upon nerves which are highly 
strung. A gentleman, with the mournful 
look of a man waiting for remittances, 
takes the }Jead of the table, in virtue of 
his heing the senior guest present, and 
favours all near him with a flood of ,,,ashy 
talk on subjects which we know all about, 
or can read up in our guide-books. He is 
a tall thin man with a lined face, wrinkled 
caverns under his eyes, and a solemnly 
pompous manner; insisting much upon the 
recondite knowledge he has acquired during 
a ten months' stay in Jerusalem, and on 
the impossibility of mere birds of passage, 
such as the majority of the people present, 
taking any interesting information away. 
By a beautiful compensation, no human 
being is so constituted as to be deprived of 
self-esteem, and to this gentleman it is given 
to pride himself upon having remained for a 
certain number of months in one place, and 
to have, if his conversation be any criterion, 
learnt, thought., and understood as much as 
a milestone would in the same time. The 
American family, who have been travelling 
for the last year, and who do 110t propose 
returning to K ew York for twelve months 
more, who have seen India, besides touching 
at San Francisco, China, and Japan, scarcely 
deign to answor the poor Impecunious, for 
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the father and leader of the party has had 
private talks and smokes with the hllld- 
lord, and knows exactly how much the for- 
mer owes, and. hmy florid and illusory have 
been his expectations upon each mail-day. 
l\1ail-day, by the way, is a misnomer, as 
there is no regular post in Palestine, letters 
being received aml sent by favour of the 
consuls only. At the table d'hôte, too, is 
an English squire, who has ridden from 
Damascus, attended only by his dragoman, 
and who is regretting the necessity which 
compels him to hurry home. Also several 
:French couples; a Spanish nobleman and 
his son; more Americans, some of whom 
appear to consider success in securing a 
competent and honest dragoman as the end, 
rather than the means, of a tour in the Holy 
Land; an English family who are starting 
fur the Dead Sea and the Jordan at six in 
the morning, the young lady members of it 
being eloquent on the comfort of life in 
tents, of which they have had an experi- 
ence of some weeks; our own party of four, 
the members of which are closely questioned 
as to the reality of the success of the Suez 
Canal, and have to explain minutely that 
ships have really passed through it. There 
are, too, some rich young men trom l\Ian- 
chester, who make our meditated journey 
to Jericho the occasion of questionable jests, 
who tell stale stories from the Oxford Art 
of Pluck, and who .would, as it seems, be 
capable of inditing a comic guide to Pales- 
tine and 'who strike us as objectionable to 
the last degree 'Vhen the dealers in relics 
are admitted after dinner, we are glad to 
retire. These hawkers of dried and pressed 
flowers from Gethsemane and other holy 
spots; of paper-knives, ,york-boxes, and 
rosaries made cut of wood from the :Thlount 
of Olives; of phylacteries which have been 
worn by dead and gone Pharisees; of holy 
parchments, which are warranted ancient; 
of crucifixes for Catholic visitors, and Testa- 
ments bound in olive-wood for Protestants; 
of Jordan water in hermetically sealed tins; 
of Palestine walking-sticks, watch-guards, 
models, buttons, slippers, capes, and fancy- 
work-have one striking peculiarity. They 
are all gentle-mannered, soft-spoken, and 
well-educated. The abundance of religious 
and charitable institutions in Jerusalem, and 
the subscriptions from various sources which 
flow into it, place a good schooling within 
the reach of all the professors of Cllristianity 
we conversed wit.h; and it was rather me- 
lancholy to specubte upon the effect on the 
mind and character of the relic trade these 
highly educated young people followed. 
There is abundant chaffering in the hotel 



 


drawing-room, one sharp old lady driving 
a hard bargain for a crucifix, refusing to 
take it unless its owner would throw in 
sornc beads, warranted to have been blessed 
on the Holy Sepulchere by the priest in 
charge, which the dealer did eventually, on 
the elderly pilgrim advancing sixpence on 
her original bid. Everything offered for 
sale has, or professes to have, some imme- 
diate connexion ,,,ith one or other of the 
holy sites of Jerusalem; and" Calvary;" 
"Will give you a pound;" "The place of 
the Last Supper;" "But you must let me 
have the Virgin's tomb as well;" "How 
11luch for the J udg-ment Seat and the group 
from Gethsemane, if I take the two?" grate 
on one's ears unpleasantly, as photographs
 
models, and relics, are passed from hand 
to hand. 
'Ve spend a whole morning at the }'Iosque 
of Omar, to which we gain admission by 
a firman, obtained by Lipman from the 
Turkish governor the day before, and are 
edified by our guide's talk concerning the 
site of the Temple, and by the lazy con- 
tempt with which we are regarded by the 

Iahomedans reposing on the bright sward 
of its enclosure. There is nothing so beau- 
tiful in Jerusalem as this shady, spacious 
retreat. Here we see the Sacred Rock 
which, says the :ì\Iahomedan tradition, the 
angel Gabriel held down by main force as 
it was rising with the Prophet to heaven
 
and which was tapped in our presence to 
prove that it was suspended miraculously 
in mid-air; the reputed judgment - seat of 
Solomon. and the far-famed :Th1osque EI- 
Aksa. Be sure that we went laboriously 
through the argument for and against the 
site and outline of this mosque being 
identical with the Basilica of J ustinian
 
and that after much argumentative effort 
each of us retained the opinion he held 
before the discussion began. The summit 
of Mount 1\1oriah is in the centre of the 
splendid 1\fosque of Omar, and when its 
green silk canopy is lifted and it is seen 
rude and unpolished as when Abraham's 
hand was stayed, the contrast between it 
and the ornate structure enclosing it, is 
solemnly impressive. 
'tV e devote another morning to the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, where Lipman is 
unctuously indignant at the evil behaviour 
of the pilgrims who sleep within its walls 
at Easter time, and smiles with such offell- 
sive incredulity at the stories of the placid 
old Latin monk, who shows us round, that 
we have to order him to wait outside. 
Then the whole painful round of apo- 
cryphal anecdotes is gone through. K early 
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the whole of Jerusalem, ab it is silo,," n 
nO\\, L an ouh'age upon Christianity, anù 
an insult to common sense. nut it is, by 
reLl;:,on of the awful a!-'",ociatious it claims, 
in the Church of the IIoly Sepulchre that 
the lying traùitions become most distrcss- 
inn.. The crown of thornfo', framed and 
gl
zed, and hanging on the waU as if it 
.were a picture; the sih
er-moullted socket, 
in which the cro
s of our Lord stood, with 
other sockets on each side of it for the 
cro
scs of the two thieves, seen in a kind of 
ornaUlentalloÎt, gained by steps; the Holy 
Sepulchre ibclf, standing in the centre of 
the rotunda. a tasteless, tawdry f:lbric like 
a gaudy cage, and with pilgrim after pil- 
grim crawling on bended knces, and prcss- 
iug lips and foreheaù in an agony of de- 
votion to the colù slab of marble within; 
the Chapel of the Invention of the Cross, 
where the Empress Helena dibcoyered and 
had dug up the three crosses, the nails, 
and the crown of thorns; tho Chapel oÎ 
Golgotha; the altar erected to the penitent 
thief, and countless other "inyentions"- 
are sho" n the traveller. It is all very 
shocking and very sad, and as we repass 
the l\lahomedan soldiers who are on guarù 
at the ùoor of the church-to protect the 
Chri
tian worshippers of various sects from 
the reðults of quarrelling among themselves 
-and note the half-smile with which they 
claim our backsheesh, we feel once more 
that of all t he melancholy and fallen places 
on God's earth, Jerusalem is the most me- 
lancholy and the most fallen. }'or you 
cannot sImke off or escape fi'om the impos- 
tures which hem you in, aud the stranger 
can no more visit a sacred site without 
hearing lyi
lg traditions from some one 
interested in their presen-ation and ac- 
ceptance, than he can go over St. Paul's 
Cathedral without contributing to the funds 
of the Dean and Chapter. One day we have 
a grave discussion with an aged priest 
as to .whether the cock crew on a stone 
pillar in a yard, or on a "all outsiùe it, 
the venerable father throwing great energy 
into the f'Olltroversy, and condemning the 
wall theory with holy zeal. 'Ye had read 
in )Iurra;y that traùition was di,'ided as to 
which of the two places was the true one, 
but the priest regarùed all doubters of the 
pillar as unregencrate, and became poc;;i- 
tively fiercc ill hi
 dcnWlciations of our 
supposcd heresy. 
"r e had hearù, bcforo our visit, of )[aho- 
mcdan fanaticism, and of Christians bcing 
insulted ìn the streets, but we mnùe a point 
of being out at all hours, aud \\ e dill so 
during our stay without receiving a single 


act of iueivility. Some of us lmy absurdly 
U
t:ll os brucade's from lJama:-.cus, as stiff as 
boards, and with cIloug-h guld "ire in them 
to make a re
pectable birù-cage; others 
g-ivc their attention to pLotoqraphy, and 
tind amon
 the works of a resiùent opera- 
tor, ::\Ir. Bergheim, some excellent f'pe('i- 
mens; anù all purchase relics of various 
kinds from the conventional holy plac('s. 
'Vhen we visit the Jews' 'Yailing-Place, 
we have a. striking illustration of the 
social anolll.c.'llies of Jerusalem . For cen- 
turies it has been permitted to the chosen 
people to .weep uutside the wall of their 
Tcmple, tho stones of which are worn 
smooth by their tears. Their woe "as 
as real and bitter when 1\e saw them as 
if their loss wero recent, and men and 
women of all ages prayed, and "ï'pt, and 
read prayers, self-absorbed, devoted, mi
e- 
rab]e. One poor woman, a widow, left bel' 
bouk of prayers in a cleft in the rugged 
wall, from which it was taken openly, and 
under OlU' eyes, by a Turkish slut, who, 
with half a dozen of her ùi:--reputable si"tcr- 
hood, had come down to the 'V ailing-Place 
to gird at tLe J cws. 'Vhen the owner of 
the prayer-book returned and discovered 
her lofo':-;, a terrible wail was set up, and all 
the Jewish womcn present 1m ving been 
consulted, lifted up their voices and wept. 
'Ve had sent Lipman away, thinking his 
presence might be offensive to thc fellow- 
worshippers he had abjured, and were com- 
pelled to ùespatch a me;::)sellger fur him he- 
fore we coulù ascertain the merits of the 
case. The prayer-book had been captured 
forcibly as a prize, and would only be re- 
turned on the payment of a fh:ed ransom. 
The J ewe
s had not the money herself, 
and a collection was being madc, "hen we 
offered to pay the sum demandeù for the 
restoration of the book. There \\as no 
pretence of right, bo it observed. The 
Turkish girl chose to make a raiù on tho 
property of tho Jew, and the latter meekly 
acquiesceù to the terms on which 
he would 
be permitted to buy her own book back. 
The subscription proceeded slowly, and 
when we agreed to pay what was a:;ked, we 
found it was one thing to claim black mail 
from a Jewe:-:s, alul another to find a :Frank 
tra\eller reallJ
 to pay it. TIIC fo:he-robber's 
terms incrl'ased upon the instant, anù when, 
after much nuise and objurgation on the 
part of Lipman, \\ e tendcreù the adva.nced 
charge, the preciou::; vulume wa..; first fur- 
mally 
pit upon and a. handful of dust 
thrown 011 it, after which it \\ aC), \\ ith a) ell 
of deri:-.ioll. thro\\ 11 ignoll1iniuu
ly on the 
ground. .. \\Yhy coulùn't we ha-, e applied to 
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the Turkish police," we asked, " and so had 
the thief punished P" "It would have cost 
far more in backsheesh than you have giyen 
to the woman," answered the astute Lip- 
man, "and taken up very much of your 
time besides. You would have lmd to 
give backsheesh to the khavasse who took 
her up, to the jailer who detained her, and 
to the cadi before whom she was tried, and 
you would not then have got the book with- 
out waiting many days and giving nlore 
backsheesh still. Is it not better to have 
what you want without all that trouble ?" 
For once we thought Lipman right; and 
as we left the 'Vailing-Place, we were fol- 
lo,,""ed by a chorus of blessings from the poor 
Jews. That the secret wish of the heart 
might be ours; that the sun might shine ever 
brightly on those we love; that our garners 
might be always full, and our children nu- 
merous and dutiful; that we might reach 
our native land in safety, and bring joy to 
our mothers' hearts; that Jehovah might 
be ever on our side against our enemies, in 
remembrance of our goodness to the widow 
-formed the burden of their prayers, which 
were delivered with a noisy fervour which is 
indescribable. The women were unveiled, 
and their streaming eyes, their gay turbans 
and flowing robes, their Oriental faces full 
of passionate fire, the imagery of their lan- 
guage, and the poetry of their gestures 
when they crowded round us, and with up- 
lifted arms vociferously invoked Heaven on 
our behalf, made a series of tableaux not to 
be forgotten. But for our intervention, 
they insisted, the widow's holy book would 
have been mutilated, or kept by the infidel, 
a statement which Lipman confirmed. 'V 0 
saw enough of the Jews resident in Jerusa- 
lem to believe in many of the accusations 
brought against them of worthless idleness 
and deeply-rooted mendicancy. But we 
can recal no pleasanter experience in Pales- 
tine than the fervent gratitude of those we 
helped at the 'V ailing-Place, and their out- 
spoken blessings made us think tenderly of 
their shortcomings, and have been often 
recurred to in more distant lands. 


" 'VIlO 'VAS HE P" 


I
 the year 18-, an English gentleman, 
accompanied by his daughters, four in 
number, bright-haired, blithe, and comely, 
embarked in the grey of an early autumn 
morning on one of the steamers which ply 
between Ratisbon and Vienna. Tho 
Iaria 
Teresa, fresh from her recent ablutions, lay 


with still wetted deck, })atientIy awaitÏ11g 
on the heaving wave the gat.hering together 
of her passengers, some of whom already 
stood shivering over their carpC't - bags, 
looking wistfully the while towards the 
streak of orange light .W hich promised 
warmth and sunshine by-and-hye. The 
present, however, being but chill and raw, 
they soon dispersed, and dropping down 
one by one into the cahins below, whose 
smouldering stoves made artificial sum- 
mC'r, remained ensconced in those lower 
regions. An old gentlewoman, with a high- 
bridged nose, bravely raising itself above 
the folds of a venerable chinchiIla boa, was 
next interred by the steward, undcr the 
title of Princess Kaunitz, in the depths of 
an antiquated glass calêcllc; a lean sou- 
brette of the same early date, armed with 
knitting-needles and a progressing stock- 
ing, took 1181' place amongst the wadded 
cushions at her mistress's side, and the 
steamer's preparations for its voyage seemed 
complete. 
The young English ladies, however, still 
remained on deck. They had, they said, no 
notion of being smoked up in the stuffy 
cabins below, and so t.hey took their seats 
on one of the benches, and allo-wed the 
river wind to toy freely with their golden, 
auhurn, and flaxen tresses, and uplift their 
blue and green travelling-veils, till they 
fluttered like pennons on the breeze. 
There was now but one remaining pas- 
senger beside the English family left on 
the deck of the Maria Teresa, as she bustled 
away from the shore, and plunging heavily 
into the centre stream, began to plough 
her way through the many and perplexing 
currents of the great Danube. 
The left- behind passenger was also a left- 
behind kind oflooking man; a pale, shabby, 
yet gentleman-like personage, who hugged 
himself in the folds of a faded military 
mantle, swathed about his person after the 
Italian or Spanish fashion, and from over 
the top folds of which the wearer's eyes 
looked forth with an expression strangely 
made up of indolence and curiosity. The 
English party had chosen places on a hench 
rather apart from the surrounding ones on 
the steamer's deck, and to this retreat the 
curious, idle eye of the stranger soon fol- 
lowed them, resting on the little group as if 
he were far too lazy ever to take it off again. 
At length the young ladies having simuIta- 
llC'ously left their places to gaze more nearly 
at the eddying river, thc stranger also rose, 
sauntered indolently across the deck, and 
carelessly throwing himself on t.he bench 
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they Imd just quitted, addressed to the 
gt>utleman of the party, 1\ ho still remained 
ðl'.Lted, some passiug' remark, nowise start- 
ling from its originality, but courteously ex- 
pres::.cd in Frellch, and having immediate 
referenco to the exceeding beauty of the 
weather. 
From this moment the solitary passenger 
contri,'cd to attach himself exclusively to 
the littlo English group, yet in a manner 
so wondl'rfully unobtrusive, so courteous, 
and so geutl<.'man-like, that it would have 
Lecn impos:;ible to have taken offence, or 
even to consider it in the light of an im- 
pertincnt intrusion, and all the more so as 
tho stranger in, ariably and unmistakably 
directed both his conversation and his 
attentions, not 80 much to the ladies of 
the party, as to the elderly gentleman 
himself. 
Are there many elderly gentlemen, of 
any country whatsoever, who would not- 
unconsciously to thcmselves perhap:;-have 
enterta.ined a more favourablo opinion of 
the mysterious personage for so doing? 
In conversation the stranger was pecu- 
liarly agreeable; rich in the reminiscences 
of a ehequered life, passed, it woulù seem, 
to U':ie a somewhat hackneyed eÀpres
ion, 
between court and camp, and giving un- 
mistakahle evidence of a perfect acquaint- 
ance with the llighest circles of society, 
both at home and abroad. 
"England," he said, "he knew "ell. 
His wife" (he was now a widower) "his 
wife had been an Englishwoman, the 
daughter of an English nobleman. Yes! he 
knew England "ell," and here he sighed 
heavi1y behind the top fold of his military 
mantle. 
At twelve o'clock tLe steamer's bell rang 
out wildly, to gather together its passeng'ers, 
who had by that time nearly all returned on 
deck, and frantically pressed all to partake 
of the g'reasy dinner prepared for them be- 
low. This announcement, however discor- 
dantly conveyed, brought with it, neverthe- 
}e
:-:, a happy change, and a general new-life 
kind of sensation seemed to rise in each in- 
dividual, just as the awakening sap rcvi,'es 
tho slumbering tree. 
very one hurried 
hi::! or her steps, with more or less self-pos- 
session, towards tho stairs tlm tIed helow; 
and it soon became evident that a. linger- 
ing sense of decency alone prevented many 
from actually running to the ladder. L\en 
the venerablo glass ealêcho gavo up its 
princess, who, together with her antiquo 
aU-endant, struggled down the narrow ,\ay, 
and was soon lost in a group of high- 



 


hath'd Tyrolese, whilst the English party 
follú'\ cd the general movement, and also 
prepared to dpscend the cabin-stairs. 
" 'V ouId milord dine so early?" then 
mildly asked the solitary passenger of his 
new aC(luailltance. :Mr. D. had already had 
occasion to assure tho stranger that he 
had no claim to any such title, but the 
latter having answered him in return that 
his perfect resemblance to a very dear 
ft'iend of his who rejoiced in a similar dis- 
tinction, rendered it difficult-nay, impos- 
sible-to address him other"\'\"ise, the matter 
had been given up as hopeless, and "milord" 
he remained up to the very gates of 
Vienna. 
"If milord were decided to go below, 
and to dine accordingly," observed the 
stranger in a resigned tone of voicc, " why 
then, early as it \\as, and contrary to his 
usual habits, be too would go below, and 
would dine." 
The party accordingly went down toge- 
ther, and took their seats at the long, 
narrow table, but some weak white wine- 
and-water and a slice of apple were the 
sole results of the excursion as far as the 
stranger was concerned. 
And so the hours wore on. The morn- 
ing tints of mother-o'-pearl in the sky aud 
on the eddying watpr::; had now changed 
to the more decided blue of the mid-day. 
']'he grand old river bore its freight rapidly 
along, sometimes between shores stcppe- 
like in their flatness, in their grey, desert 
colouring-, and in the occasional touch of 
Bavage life imparted to the scene by some 
shepherd figure wrapped in untanned 

kin
, or by a herd of wild, uncouth horse
, 
flinging, like 
Iazeppa's reckless steed, 
their streaming manes to the river breeze; 
sometimes between high shelving banks 
on either side, up which the red-barked 
pine, climbing higher and higher on its 
natural amphitheatre of rude rock, lifted 
its topmost branches in sharp relief against 
tbo deep blue sky. In such pa:-:!--nges the 
fresh river breeze, Lusyin
 itself herc and 
there, would often waft from the shore a 
gold or scarlet autumn leaf, or some lig-ht 
fragment of forest mo
s, and lay them softly 
on the boarded deck of the 
Iaria Teresa; 
and still tho 1llutHed stranger ,\ ould Ülk 
away pleasantly and engagingly on many 
a subject, and sometimes, with innnite 
tact, "ould allow the conversa.tion to drop 
for an interval. until it became evident 
that its renewal was desirell hy ,\ ilJing 
listeners. Kor did the military mantlc 
invariably w::;play its much faded fo!ds on 
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the same bench with the grey travelling- 
dre
ses of the fair young English ladies; 
but its owner sat always within call, as it 
were, should the elderly English gentle- 
man have any information to ask respect- 
ing' necessary arrangements for their fur- 
ther voyage, or the young ladies any 
inquiry to make concerning the legend and 
past h
story of some ruined tower or castle 
fragment on the receding shores. 
At the fall of night the steamer landed 
its passengers at the usual halting-place 
for such as preferred sleeping on terra 
firma. The inn, which called itself "hotel," 
was a poor-looking place enough WitllOut, 
and thc English family had but slender 
hopes of meeting with much comfort 
within. To their no small surprise, how- 
ever, they were immediately received with 
that marked attention usually reserved for 
peculiarly honoured and expected guests, 
and things within wore a much more com- 
fortable aspect than things without. The 
landlord himself walked up-stairs before 
them with a lighted wax-taper, the fire 
crackled and burned briskly within the 
huge stove of shining green ware, the 
supper was ready, the freshest trout, the 
crispest fried potatoes, were on the table in 
a twinkling, and the sheets, with their 
garniture of cotton lace, showed by their 
snowy whiteness that they vcry rarely in- 
deed left the shelves of the good wife's 
walnut presses. 
When the English party returned to the 
steamer on the day following, the muffled 
stranger was, notwithstanding the early 
hour, already seated on its deck, on the same 
bench on which they had seen him last, 
and looking as if he had never left it. He 
raised his slouched sombrero courteously to 
t he ladies, and hoped they had passed a 
tolerable night at the inn. It was but a 
poor place he added, "un miserable trou," 
but he had sent on a word to the landlord, 
and he trusted he had duly attended to his 
recommendation. (His recommendation! 
thought the young ladies, "Who then 
was he ?") 
Towards evening the :Maria Teresa, at 
some signal from the shore, stopped sud- 
dellly in her course, and lay trembling on 
her wheels just opposite a small village at 
the water's edge. On the narrow strand, 
waiting apparently for the steamer's pas- 
sage, stood a little group of gentlemen, 
with a serving - man anù his charge of 
carpet- bags. A calêche which had hrought 
them to the river-side drove away as the 
boat from the steamer neared the land, 


and the party havilJg embarked in it, were 
soon transported to the deck of the :Maria 
Teresa. rrhe elder of the two gentlemen, 
who now joined its other passC'ngers, had a 
feeble step and a somewhat dejected aspect, 
and wore a seal-skin cap with hroad ear- 
flaps, which almost concealed his counte- 
nance; but his companion, a man not 
much past the prime of life, carried h1R 
handsome head aloft, and seomed well 
pleased to display features which, in their 
chiselled regularity, and frallk, soldier-like 
expression, reminded one forcibly of the 
busts and portraits of t.he bon Roi Henri. 
" The Prince de Polignac and the Duc 
de Grammont," quietly observed the mys- 
terious passenger, as they stepped on board; 
and in another moment the foreign embrace 
of intimate acquaintance and friendship 
was exchanged between himself and the 
newaITivals. The whole party now with- 
drew to a retired corner of the deck, and a 
long and earnest conversation ensued, on 
political subjects the young ladies thought, 
from certain expressions which once or twice 
reached their ears. Be that as it might, 
the confprence lasted until the steamer 
reached the final landing-place close to 
Vienna. It had now long since grown 
dark, and the old and feeble ex-minister of 
Charles Dix, and the courtly descendant of 
the De Grammonts, had in some way or 
other disappeared from the deck of the 
:ßlaria rreresa in as sudden and unexpected 
a manner as they had arrived. But the 
mysterious passenger had not forgotten his 
friends. "Now mon cher milord," said he, 
suddenly appearing at his side, "I know 
you are worrying yourself about the douane, 
and the searching and pulling about of 
your carriage, and all the rest of it, and 
the douane of Vienna certainly is prover- 
bially inquisitive and perplexing; but leave 
it all to me, no one shall disturb or dis- 
tress you. I must join my friends to-night; 
but au revoir, to-morrow, I hope." And 
with that he disappeared amongst the 
lights and people on the landing-place. 
The English family had now to wait 
patiently on board the steamer until the 
tedious operation of disembarking a heavy 
travelling-carriage was accomplished, and 
then getting into it (post-horses having 
been put-to by an orange and black pos- 
tilion in full imperial stripe), prepared to 
encounter, a ]ittle further on, the petty 
tyrannies and provocations of an A ustI'iau 
custom-house. 
" Laissez passer la voiture de monsiear !" 
shouted forth the head functionary of the 
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hurron of investiO'ation to an uuder func- 
tiO'nary (If thp 
au
'. who was in the act of 
nppl) ing a bCalin
-l.L<lder to the topmost 
carri8g"e imperial. "JJai,..
cz pa.%er la 
voiture a.. mO'nsicur!" AmI the favlmred 
yehicle rolled on untouched! 


The next Dlorning brought, according to 
his prO'mise, the mysterious strang-er to the 
hotd at which the English family had taken 
up its quartprs. "Kuw," thought the hcarl 
of the little party, as he laid òO'wn his 
Galignani's l\Icsscllg'er, and rose to greet 
his vi
itor, "now I really must inquire 
the name of this obliging gentlcman, and 
find out what and who he is." And indeed 
it was more than full time to ask the ques- 
tion, but a certain lnùefinahle something in 
the stranger's whole mien a.nd manner had 
hitherto rendered it peculiarly difficult to 
put a question, at all time
, and under any 
circumstances, sufficiently awkward and 
distasteful in itself. Besides, the terms of 
('xtrpme and even affectionate intimacy on 
which he evidenth- stood "ith the illustri- 
ons legitimists al;eady mentioned, seemed 
to vouchsafe I'ati::;factorily for his position 
and respectability. 
In the mean time. the stranger, standing 
in an easv attitullp with his back to the 
well-heated stove of shining white porce- 
lain, welcomed his new friends to a city 
with which it appeared be himself was long 
and intimately acquainted. The society, 
he said, the society O'f the higher circlc
, 
was peculiarly agreeable, anù had a charm 
and a prestige all its own. He would be 
proud and happy to be the means of intro- 
ducing milord and his amiable daughters 
to certain petits comité., d'éJite to which he 
possessed the "open se
all1{.." The soirées 
of Prince }'letternieh were most agreeable 
and interesting, but perhaps the young 
laclieii might prefer the hals parés of the 
Prinec-:.s de C. The English family really 
fdt g'rateful to the mysterious stranger fi)r 
his kind and flattering ofler:;, but begged 
to decline accepting them, as, indeed, they 
were not prepared for anything of tbe kind, 
baving little else in the way of toilet 
with them than their travelling-dresses. 
The stranger, with much good-brccding, 
forbore to pre,ss the matter any further, 
but .when a.bout to take his lcave, he re- 
membered that there was to be, that very 
evening. some garden fête at a Íïlshionable 
place of resort in the suburbs of the city. 
Pprhaps milord and his charmantes dcmoi- 
selles would not refuse to partake of that 
sans fa
oll kind of diversion, requiring 


qJ 


neithl'r toikt nO'r preparation. rfllP
 wouJa 
haYl' au opportunity of hearing a. cC'lebl'ated 
band, amI the best and newe.,t dance-music, 
and of witne
sing- the hourf.!'eois of Yieuna 
in his true clement, whilst enjl)yin
 the 
favourite and national amu,emCllt O'f the 
waltz, and dou1)t]ess also many di
tin- 
gui"hed memùers of the upper c1a
ses 
would ùe there as lookers on at the f( 
ti- 
vities. It was generally a picturesque and 
animated scene, and as such he fdt sure 
the young' ]ac1ies would enjoy it. IIp him- 
self, he added in conclusion, would have tho 
pleasure of joining them, and would be 
happy to do the honours of the gardcns, 
and point out to their notice any persons 
of note amongst the crowd. 
This last otiCI' was gladly accepted, and 
the stranger took his leave with a smiling 
au revoir ce soir! As the door closed after 
him, raterfamilias again took up his news- 
paper, but he did not read this time-he 
solilnquised. "rroo civil by half!" thoTIg-ht 
he to himself. "There must be something 
under it," and be glanced in the direction 
of bis fair daughters, who were now swarm- 
ing aùout the stove like a cluster of beeð, 
stroking its warm white china surface with 
their Fitill whiter hands, and earnestly dis- 
cussing the expediency of substituting 
certain white gauze capotes, with pompon 
roses, for th{;ir sober travelling leghorn 
bonnets, on the approaching occasion. 
The evening hours came round. The 
English family left the hotel at the ap- 
pointed time, and, on arriving at the gar- 
dens, its members .were carefnl to scat 
themselves in a conspicuO'us central spot, 
so as to Le the mure readily discovered by 
their obliging- and expected cicerone. 
It was, indeed, as be had said, a fair 
and joyous scene. The night was blue and 
beautiful as midsummer's brightest, and 
wunderfully mild. The staIs above, a.nd 
the coloured lamps beneath-tho crowd of 
dancers lightly passing and repassing be- 
neath the lit-up acacias-the exquisito 
strains of the German waltz, that seductive 
music of the senses, with its wild, pas- 
sionate outbursts, and its under-cUITent 
of dl'ep, tendcr fecling-all was fancy- 
stirring, fllscinating, and new; so much so, 
that the Engli.,h party, sitting delightedly 
bcucath the acacia-trees, li:-.teniuO' to the 
strains of the delicious music, gazing after 
cach fiLir-haired Austrian as she whirled 
past them in the giddy dance, for a time 
furgot both c
pected cicerone and ap- 
pointed hour, and when they suddenly re- 
mcmLcred the latter, the chimes from a 
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neighbouring convent told them it had long 
since passed ! 
Surprised to have as yet seen nothing 
of the obliging acquaintance who had so 
eagerly desired to do the honours of the 
evening, they now looked round in all 
directions for the tall, spare form, in the 
faded military mantle. It was nowhere 
to be seen. They then left their seats, and 
walked up and down for some time in the 
most frequented parts of the gardens. Still 
no sign of the friend of the Polignacs and 
De Grammonts! And so another hour 
passed by. 
The elderly English gentleman now 
cheerfully proposed to leave all expecta- 
tions, and the gardens; but the four young 
ladies unanimously confessed to a lingering 
fancy for exploring its more distant parts 
before they left. They sauntered about 
accordingly, here and there, amongst the 
illuminated alleys; now up one blinking 
avenue, where the coloured lamps were 
beginning to sputter and quiyer ill their 
little glasses as if quite indignant at being 
kept up so late; now down another, in 
which they, as it were, would stand it no 
longer, and had already gone to bed, and 
so on, until at last the party came suddenly 
on a solitary bit, that most solitary of all 
possible solitudes, the back-ground bit of 
a public garden; there, where the busy 
waiter shows his face but rarely, where the 
coloured lamps are but sparingly suspended 
to the dusky branches, and where the far- 
off laugh, and bustle, and music of the 
crowded haunts penetrate but faintly, like 
an echo of such things in the nledley of a 
dream. 
Here, quite unexpectedly, in a species of 
arbour, furnished with the usual round 
mar-ble table and bench of stone, and lit by 
one dreary little violet lamp, they found the 
object of their search! 
Seated by the table, his elbows rested 
on it, his head was buried in his hands, 
his face was buried in his hair. Nothing 
short of an intimate acquaintance with the 
very peculiar tournure of the mysterious 
stranger, and with the no less peculiar fold 
of the faded military mantle, could have 
enabled any but the most practised of all 
possible detectives to identify the courteous 
and agreeable passenger of the Danube 
steamer, the confidential friend of the Po- 
lignacs and De Grammonts, with the de- 


pIorable, forsaken-looking being now before 
them. 
It was impossible to think, for one 
moment, of disturbing anyone in such a 
phase of complete mental abstraction. The 
discreet English family forebore to attempt 
it. Their approaching footsteps had not 
been heard, and they succeeded in effecting 
their retreat in silence, gently and cau- 
tiously treading on the grassy edges of the 
gravel-walk, and pausing to look back once 
more from the end of the avenue at their 
strange, mysterious friend, they beheld him 
still sitting precisely as they had left him, 
his head buried in his hands, his face buried 
in his hair. 
And from that moment to this, through 
all the intervening years, never have they 
seen him more. In vain did a natural 
curiosity prompt unceasing inquiries re- 
specting the mysterious stranger during 
the whole month which the English family . 
spent in Vienna. In vain was the minute 
d.escription of his person, dress, appearance, 
and manners given over and over again to 
every creature they knew, or ever met. No 
one had ever seen him-no one had ever 
seen anyone at all like him. The mystery 
remained a mystery to the last. 'rhe un- 
known traveller had left no carel, and, as 
we are already aware, the elderly Bnglish 
gentleman had neglected to ask in time, 
" Who was he ?" 
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the inferiority of youtll, which knows not t 
thp genteel art of giving a stroke without I 
being rnde. Polly herself was a Ettle dis- 
tracted from her sense of being flattered by 
CHAPTER XVIII. NEW GAME FOR THE DOCTOR. such attention, that unconscious preference 
Xo wonder tllat he was enjoying himself. for the handsome captain struggling with 
The Doctor was giving one of lds charming her sense of business. For, to sav the 
t little dinners. There were present Colond truth, this impulsive girl would, if she 
Bouchier, Captain )Iolyneux, Billy 'Yeb- could, have consulted her own inclinations 
bel', young Lord Seaman, but not Captain in every case; but l]er longing for a settIe- 

rontague, who had indeed been asked, but ment, not her win, consented. 
who had coldly declined, hearing the sort of "How you are setting your little cap at 
, party it was to be. "Oh, if you are going' that Flibbertigibbet," he said to hercooI1y, 
I to have one of the rol1icking f'ymposia, I "but it's the idlest of games. The boy 
should be quite out of place." And the hasn't an idea. above his cricket-bat or 
next day he wrote a note to Po11y to beg she billiard-cue. I am afmid he is low enonrrh 
would be good enough to send him back to have said as many sweet things to tllC 
some books of poetry that he had lent her, barmaid of the Red Lion." 
which included the one containing tlw " 'V"hat do you mean p" fìaid Polly, flush- 
I marve110us lines wllich had so amused her. ing'. "Please don't mention me and bar- 
Notwithstanding this loss, it was the maids together !" 
gayest of little parties, of which Polly was "'Yhy not? A barmaid is a fe11ow- 
t the queen. 
ever had she looked so radiant; Christian; and, let me tell you, a very dan- 
i a bouquet of gentlemen all clustered round gerous fellow-Christian sometimes, if she 
that glowing flower. 'Vhere was that is pretty. The next f3.ney ball you go to, 
honest dislike to the dangerous Captain go a!=: a barmaid." 
:Molyneux, whom she now received with a " Yon are saying all this to provoke me. 
sort of pout and pretended anger? The I know you are." 
, young lord made no secret of his admira- "'Vhy should I not, as you have an- 
tion for her glowing charms, and told her nounced that you are to hate me r Though 
, plainly Hlat he had never seen anyone so I.don't think you do quite as much as you 
r handsome. Already dreams of coronets did." 
! and a splendid presentation in London! " You stupid man!" said pony, blu
h- 
Dreams not so incorporeal, after all, con- ing; "don't you see I am only trying to 
sidering that she had earnest, aH it were, keep up a decent appearance with you for 
I in the highly succes
ful match of her sister. Peter's sake? Go away now." 
t But the handsome cc.1,ptain was not a man " Yes, and lea\Te yon to carry out your 
l to be put aside easily, and he seemed designs on that boy lord. If yon would 
I rather to resent the approaches of the take the advice of your warmest admirer, 
I new" yonng puppy." He had that cool, whom you hate," he added, with a bow, 
weighty manner, \"l1ich pre5ses l1eavily on U you wOHld not waste time on such a cub." 
the object, and cannot be ignored. lIe had U I know what you mean," sa,id Polly, 
age and experience; the young lord felt 1 angrily. " It's very rude of you to say so. 
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It's as much as sayillg that I am trying to 
take him in. It's very free of you to speak 
in that way to me !" 
"How do you know that it doesn't come 
from a thing called jealousy, and that I 
might be much distressed to see yon handed 
over to a cubling of that sort? I would, 
indeed, though you don't think it. Blame 
me, 11at.e me as much you like." 
Polly began to pout, poor weak, untrained 
child! She was not displeased. 
]'ieanwhile, Peter :Findlater had the 
young cubling in hand, listening to his dis- 
quisitions with the greatest interest and a 
smiling attention. 
. "They've settled it all for you, my lord, 
up yonder-your mother and my good 
J\lfrs. Leader. A splendid match for the 
daughter; they 11 be taking the measure of 
your cor'net for her brows." 
"Not if I know it," said the young 
gentleman, winking. "I'm too wide awake 
for that." 
"Oh, I see," the Doctor said, lost in 
wonder and admiration; "you didn't want 
to be rebellious or to refuse to go on with 
the scheme, but to let facts speak for them- 
selves! That,'s like a true man of the 
world. I see how it is." 
,. Exactly," said the young' lord; "no 
use going against the grain of the mother. 
Let her find it out for herself. Y on know 
I can't afford to marry except amongst the 
tip-top s\\"e118. You, as a man that knows 
the 'world so well, must see that. I have 
to look out among the nobs of the party- 
fish out some high-and-dry Lady J\lfary or 
other-you see." 
"Of course, my dear sir. But the 
gossips here have all their spy-glasses on 
Leadersfort at the present moment, and 
swear that a certain noble lord has been 
enticed down here. But I needn't tell you 
-you have made out the little game 
before this, the hoodwinking that poor 
J.Jeader, making him å tool in the nefarious 
plot against my poor fellow, Cecil. To be 
sure, you saw what was going on." 
"Didn't I! But they'll not get much 
help out of me, that I promise you." 
Having done this capital stroke of busi- 
ness, the Doctor "left well alone," and 
turned to his other friends, Billy Webber 
and the colonel. The good spirits of the 
night were now being fast wound up, a 
certain boisterousness set in-those" small 
plays," of which we saw a specimen at 
the beginning of the present history. Such 
peals of laughter - such true schoolboy 
cuj()ymcnt! It was no wonder that his 
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lordship, only recently a schoolboy him- 
self, was perfectly enchanted. There was 
that flow of roystering spirits for which 
the Doctor's house had such 3, deserved 
reputation--that enjoyment of pure fun 
and honest laughter. The hours passed 
by ; from eleven till twelve, and even until 
one. All this while every one remained, 
Captain Molyneux included, who seemed, 
notwithstanding Polly's loudly pronounced 
hatred, to be making great advances in 
that young lady's regard. He procJaimed 
openly during the night, that what he 
was anxious about was to remove this ex- 
traordinary hatred in Miss Polly's mind. 
He appealed to everyone-to the Doctor 
himself-was it not very hard that she 
should entertain such feelings towards 
him, and was it not fair that he should 
try and remove them by all means in his 
power? Here Polly pouted and laughed, 
and said he was only wasting his time; 
that she wished he would leave her alone, 
and indeed it was high time he should go 
home. On which Captain Molyneux would 
sit down beside her just to argue the 
matter. Then came up the traditional little 
supper, so appetising and snug, with the 
hot components, and a mysterious jar of 
what the Doctor called "Fin's D.D.," 
which was indeed caUed for and insisted 
on by the colonel and others, and which 
letters, it was whispered to the young lord, 
stood, in t.he Doctor's peculiar tongue, for 
"Devil the Duty!" 'Vhat songs at the 
round table! Billy"\V ebber entrancing all 
by his tender Love thee, Dearest, which, 
though heard for the hundredth time, de- 
lighted the colonel and the other rude souls 
present. It was two before they rose to go. 
" I say, my dear boy," said the Doctor, 
taking the young lord aside, and putting 
his arm round his shoulder, "see here. 
You can't go hammering at the castle-gate 
at t.his hour; the draw-bridges will be aU 
up. They are very strict." 
"I never thought of that," said the young 
man. 
" But I did," said the Doctor. " And I 
tell you what, my lord, if yon will do 
us the honour, there's Katey's old room, 
sweet as the flowers of J\lay, and sheets 
like a prairie, over which you can expatiate 
till your limbs are tired. It's only a 
stretcher, I know-I mean, of course, a 
four-poster; but still, such as it is, you are 
heartily welcome." 
The young man hesitated. It was very 
tempting. A cold drive home; then ring- 
ing, knocking them up. Some mischievous 
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thought, too, of "worrying the women" 
by his absence; so he consC'ntcd. 
"I say," said the colonel, as he walked 
home with Captain 
I(llyneux, "Fin has 
got his fislling-rod out again, "ith the 
other bit of bait on it." 
" Yes; Lut the fish won't bite, and I'll 
take care he don't." 


CHAPTER XIX. THE DOCTOR ?IAKES A FRIEND. 
UP at Leadersfort, when the family found 
themselves again sitting into the small 
hours, waiting for the young lord, and 
when again it was known, next morning, 
that his lordsláp had not even then re- 
turned, something like consternation was 
ahroad. :\Irs. Leader was in her guest's 
room at once, and a sort of agitated council 
held. 
Ir. Leader was sent for, and pre- 
sented himself with a sort of guilty bearing. 
The guest was really angry. 
"I wonder," she said, "how you can 
tolerate this sort of conspiracy against 
your authority-allow a low creature like 
this to do what he pleases. Here, now, he 
is trying to get hold of my son, I declare!" 
continued she, in great agitation. " I 
shouldn't wonder if he managed, with that 
girl of his, to entrap the foolish boy. Some- 
thing must be done, :Mr. Leader." 
." Oh, it is very improper, and very 
wrong," said the unhappy little gentleman; 
" going quite too far." 
Lady Seaman looked at him, waiting for 
him to go on. "Is that all?" she said, 
contemptuously. "Surely you will take 
some step to protect. your family? This 
Doctor is a most unscrupulous and clever 
:tdveuturer, and has laid out that he and 
his gang shall take possession of this place. 
You will be helpless in his hands." 
" But wllat am I to do?" said the be- 
wildered 
Ir. Leader. 
" "... ell, if you ask me, at once take some 
step to set them at defiance. Show them 
that you do not carc for them." 
" Of course," said he, peevishly. "I 
am quite sensible of all that. They lmve 
behayeù outrageously. I shall know how 
to as::;ert my::; elf. Yes, their nttempts 
ought to be put down in a summary wa
r. 
It is going quite too far." 
"And you saw the way Cecil treated 
you last night," said his wife, "set on, of 
course, by that man." 
All these stimulants lmd their effect. 
About four o'clock that day the Doctor, in 
the highest spirit
, was coming out of the 
Leader Arms, wben a brougham from" the 
Fort" drove up, out of which stepped a gen- 



 


t1('m
m \\ ith a black leather bag, "smell. 
ing 
trong- of the office," the Doctor 
tllOught. Then he rccognised the face as 
that of the solicitor who had come down 
to Folkestone, and, as he said, "felt a. 
scrapc along his heart." 
"Ah, Doctor Findlater," said this gentle. 
man, "we have done better this time." 
And he tapped the little bag. "I haven't 
a momcnt to lose. :Arust start for home." 
'rhis was a blow indeed. Old crab face 
yonder had scored a point against him. 
'1'he horde of scheming women had at last 
i;ucceeded in intimidating the poor, shiver- 
ing little apology for a man. "\Vhat was to 
be done now? After all his trouble, all his 
slaving, if he was only to succeed in marry- 
ing his daughter to an invalid pauper- 
this would be but a poor finish. 
He felt rather ashamed of himself. 
" "'Veil, Peter, you're a poorer creature than 
I took you for. But I am not done. I'll 
pickaxe something out of my head yet !" 
Indeed it was necessary for him to take 
some speedy steps; for, to iìay the truth, 
he was beginning to be much pre
sed for 
money, harassed and hunted by the trades- 
people, who had, indeed, given a respite on 
the news of the great matcb that had been 
accomplished, but who, if they once learnt 
that any hostile steps had been taken, 
would set on him like fox-hounds. But in 
truth our Doctor, as the reader will have 
guessed, has been all this time living on 
bis wits-which are at best but a series of 
bills drawn at short date, and which must 
be taken up. 'Vhat else had he been Ii,ing 
on all this time? He bad neither money 
in the funds nor estate. 
The Banshee had long since p3s
ed out 
of the famil\"', and as for the little office he 
held in theW infirmary, why, as he often 
said, "Leader's butler there" had more a 
year. But his practice? 'VeIl, somehow 
these jovial country doctors do not enjoy 
extensive confidence; people prefer the 
stupid, silent men, who cannot even make 
one laugh. But, worse again, even the 
frail support on which he was leaning' was 
giving way, and it was now said in the 
town that no money could be got from the 
I.Jeadcr family in answer to many pressing 
demands. This was now beginning to be 
remarked as something very odd, though 
of course it was obsequiously accepted; 
still, from 
I'Illtyre's, where there was a. 
bill of one hundred and odd pounds, down to 
the local grocer, to whom only ten pounds 
was o'wing, no one could get any money. 
The Doctor's security being thus looked 
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on with suspicion, he himself naturally 
shared the fa,te of his warranty, and was 
beginniI]g to be baited in the place. 
Some step must be taken. So returning 
home, and lighting one of the havannahs, 
he shut himself up in his room to think. 
Half-an-hour's council-yes, that was the 
only chance. He set out in the morning 
for Leadersfort. He got into the demesne, 
walking through the woods, under cover, 
as it were, and advancing cautiously to- 
wards the garden. He knew that the ladies 
used to walk there after lunch. Keeping 
still concealed, he presently heard voices, 
and saw, on the broad walk, the three 
ladies walking up and down, no doubt 
chuckling over the morning's victory. The 
Doctor waited very patiently for half an 
hour, when his wishes were gratified. Of 
a sudden that butler, whose salary exceeded 
the Doctor's, came out to :1\1rs. Leader with 
some message, and that lady followed him 
obediently. 'Vhen she was gone, the Doctor 
emerged, met the others face to face, and 
took off his hat. 
The great lady drew herself up for battle, 
ready to engage him. 
fary Leader was 
not in the least startled. 
" I am so glad of this meeting," he said, 
"as it gives me an opportunity of speaking 
to my Lady Seaman." 
" To me, sir?" said that lady, haughtily; 
"I have no wish to consult you on any 
matter. " 
"It is of importance to yourself and to 
your family," said the Doctor, with infinite 
humility, "and I think you would not be 
sorry, my lady, when you have heard what 
I have to say." 
"Perhaps you had better hear what 
Doctor Findlater has to say," said Mary 
Leader. "I am sure he would not trouble 
you if it was not import.:'1nt." 
" Well, what is it ?" said the lady, strug- 
gling with curiosity and dignity. 
:Mary Leader then went away. 
"It's about your son. He remained at 
my house last night. He wants to come 
there to-day again. He says he will come 
back after you have left, and stop a month 
with us." 
The lady turned red and pale. " You tell 
me this. It's scandalous, disgraceful-" 
" 'Vhisht!" said the Doctor, "just a 
moment. Now this looks serious, doesn't 
it? 'V ell, it ain't for me, I needn't tell 
you, and we don't want it. D'ye see, my 
lady?" 
Intelligence slowly came back to her 
eyes. 


" You see," he went on, "it comes to 
this: when a man sees that there has been 
a set made against him, a sort of solemn 
league and covenant to put him down, 
why, ma'am, he can't have human flesh, 
and blood, and bones, if be doesn't do his 
best" and stick at little short of nothing. 
I've not been well treated by this family." 
"I don't really see, Doctor Findlater," 
she said, more mildly, "what I have to do 
with that." 
" Well!" said he, "I don't know. They 
are a poor sort of rustics, these Leaders, 
and couldn't manage anything by them- 
selves. This last stroke showed your 
genius, madam." And he made her a bow. 
The lady was pleased in spite of herself. 
" I really don't understand. Doctor :b-'ind- 
later-" 
"Oh, the odds are too much: a man 
must take care of himself. I have had to 
do it before," the Doctor said, with great 
meaning, " when I was put to it. A young 
man that I was attending took such a 
fancy to me that lIe settled an annuity on 
me for life by bond; ay, and held to it in 
spite of all his family. I was put to it 
then. That young man yonder took a 
similar fancy to us, and I made him hold 
to it in spite of all they could do. 'VeIl, I 
was put to it there. And in the present 
case, if I am put to it- It's worth re- 
flecting u pon, Lady Seaman." 
The lady did reflect. There was weight 
and force in what the Doctor said. She 
said at last: 
" Upon my word, this is very curious." 
" Curious or not," he said, "here's :ßIrs. 
Leader coming back, so yes or no? I know 
what they've been at to-day, but that's no 
matter. But you could get me-to-see my 
child. I don't like intruding, you know. 
Yes or no." 
" 'VeIl-yes," said the lady. 
Here was :ß1rs. Leader aghast with as- 
tonishment, ready to drop with genuine 
rage. "'Vhat does this mean?" 
"
Iy dear," said her friend, suddenly, 
" this gentleman had a little private con- 
versation with me about my son." 
"I had no wish to intrude," said the 
Doctor, bowing, "and I merely wished to 
see Lady Seaman. Just one word more with 
your ladyship in private. Tell her the whole 
thing at once, and above board. That will 
be the readiest way. Secure me access to 
my child," he added, "and from this day 
you need have no further anxiety about 
your son." 
The Doctor wIthdrew. ],{rs. Leader still 
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all agape and not understanding, listened 
helplessly to what was to comp next. Lady 
Scam an at once franklv tells her "how 
it is." Shc had helped 1\Irs. Leader RO far, 
and ,\ ith success, the lath-I' must now help 
1101' without façon, and put aside any pride. 
The man hall got hold of Seaman, who was 
sneh a fool, there was no knowing what 
might happell. So she had thought it best 
10 temporise. "And so, my dear 
lrs. Leader, 
we must havt'" the man to come and go 
whenever he likes." 

Irs. Leader staded hack. ,. I'll not have 
him in the house to insult me. Never." 
" Do as you please," said the other, coldly; 
" think it over at least." 
'rhe ladieR parted rather angrily. But 
Lady Seaman had an any who was to be 
of URe. 


II 
I 
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SIX MONTHS 11' THE EAST. 


THE WILDERYESS OF JUDÆA. 
THE Cave of Adullam is rarely visited 
by the Eastern traveller, and Alee had 
never been there in his life. He had no 
doubt but that he could find it, he said, 
and pilot us safely afterwards across the 
Wilderness to the rocky plateau near the 
desolately-placed convent of 1\lar Saba, on 
wlJich we had ordered the tents to be 
pitched for the night; but, to avoid all chance 
-of miscarriage, he would hire a Bedouin 
familiar with the ground, to act as guide. 
The day is lovely. The German waiter at 
the hotel, when we were scanning the 
,cloudy sky in the early morning, had re- 
marked, "It will be fine-it never rains 
here- except when the sky is black in the 
1\r est," and bad reminded us of the sacred 
words, " \Vhen ye see a cloud rise out of 
'the 'Vest, straightway ye say there cometh 
.a f)hower, and so it is." His remark was 
volunteered while "we were at the inn-door 
-inspecting our steeds, aud seeing that t,hey 
were supplied with European saddles. For- 
merly it was necessary for the traveller 
,\ 'Who wished to escape the rougb torture of 
'30 Turkish saddle-an instrument which 
: makes an uninitiated occupant feel as if he 
were balaucing himself on a garden-roller 
'studded }vith knobs, and which, by the 
shortness of its stirrups, jolts his knees 
"1g'l'ccably into his mouth at every step-to 
purchase bis own lmrness be.[ore starting 
for Palestinc. f)'his is still the best plan 
for a fastidious rider, for although wc 
escaped the annoyances inseparable from 
using the saddle of the country, we were 
]lcver out for many hours in succe5sion, 



 


without F;omc portion or other of our 
harness giving way. There were stirrups 
of rope; bridles, thc several halves of which 
were sewn together by thrf'ac1; leather 
scats, whieh turned round of their own 
accord; slender straps, where the holes 
merged into rents, and which came to 
pieces from old age; and belly-bands, com- 
posed apparently of Rome tinderous suh- 
stance, which crumbled at the touch. If 
it had not been for Alee's readiness of rc- 
source and unfailing cheerfulneRs, I doubt 
whether we should have had the courage 
to proceed on our day's journey. But 
our dragoman's demeanour and assuraIJCes (( 
carried all before them, so we started 
gently, out of deferencc to the frailty of 
our harness. There were as many Arab 
helpers and hangers-on assembled in the 
narrow Jerusalem street to see us off as 
if our departure were an event of public 
interest. Bare-headed, bare-footed youths, 
In gaudy discoloured robes; ostlers, who 
were remarkably like Joseph's brethren in 
the picture-books of childhood; venerable 
old men in beards, who reminded one of 
Fuseli's phrase, "patriarchs of poverty;" 
all murmurmg softly "backsheesb," or 
charging at us v:ith the same fell word by 
look and mien, 
1Ye leave the city by the Damascus 
Gate, which IS close to our hotel, and 
skirting its walls, traverse the- road over- 
hanging the Valley of Hinnom, and so, 
past the modern English burial-ground and 
the Potter's Field, lve are soon on the main 
road to Hebron. The sun gmns power 
every minute, and the lizards and chame- 
leons are darting rapidly in and out of 
the stones exposed to its rays. On the 
hank rising from the opposite siùe of Hin- 
nom, stands a row of neat modern dwell- 
ings, which would not look out of place in 
the neighbourhood of Battersea. They are 
the new almshouses erected by Sir 1\loses 

Iontifiore for indigent Jews, and are all 
occupied. But, as was our invariable ex- 
perience in Jerusalem and its v
cinity, the 
real and apocryphal traditions crowd upon 
us so quickly, that we have difficulty in 
mastering the externals of each. On that 
lonely and blighted tree, seen high up to the 
left yonder, Judas Iscariot is Raid to }Javp 
hanged himself. It is close to the ruins of the 
house of Caiaphas the high priest, fiud on 
the naked crown of the Hill of Evil Counsel, 
which rises abruptly on the north sidc of 
the ravine before us. The Potter"s :Ineld 
consists of a broad natural terrace half-way 
up this ravine, Hinnom below it J and the 
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house of Caiaphas above. The photographs 
and pictures of this (Spot make it gloomier 
than it appears in reality, by reason of 
their almost invariably bringing its harsh 
rocks and ancient burial-places into pro- 
minent relief. By these means that ac- 
cursed and bligllted look is given it which 
accords so well with its shocking traditions, 
but which is, as we decided, misleading. 
The Potter's Field is more fertile than the 
rest of the ground near. The olive flourishes 
on it, and the view over the valley and 
towards Zion is comprehensive and pic- 
turesque. 
The plain of Rephaim, where David 
conquered the Philistines, is before us, 
and leaving the towers and spires of J eru- 
salem on our left., we eross it, and after an 
easy ride of about a mile come to a well 
surrounded by rough stones, the story of 
which reminds us that we are on the road 
the Wise 1\Ien followed when they were dis- 
missed by Herod, and were on their way to 
the new-born babe at Bethlehem. When 
stooping to draw water here, they saw, it is 
said, their guiding star mirrored in its 
waters, and followed it. We are in no mood 
this morning to dispute or affirm any such 
tradition. 'Ve are bound for the Cave of 
Adullam, and are full of speculation as to 
the chances of our reaching it, and of what 
we have seen and left unseen in Jerusalem. 
1Ve had visited the Leper Colony the after- 
noon before. This wretched place is close 
by the Zion Gate, and consists of small 
cottages, built apparently of wattle and 
dab, and with their backs to the passer-by. 
Neither door nor window in this colony is 
allowed to look upon the public street, and 
it was as if one were walking through a 
thoroughfare both sides of which had by 
some freak been reversed. The miserable 
lepers must not offend the senses of those 
whose business or religion takes them 
through the Gate of Zion, or to the Ar- 
menian Convent, or the Tomb of David, 
llard by. So they are shut off in the way 
described, wretchedly poor, but intermarry- 
ing among themselves, and perpetuating a 
race given over to disease. They are al- 
lowed to leave their houses. Basking in 
the sun on the opposite side of the road to 
us, were three male and two female lepers, 
who begged by signs, but diel not venture to 
approach us, or to leave their place. Their 
flesh was not white as we had expected, but 
was covered with ulcerous sores and swell- 
ings, reminding one of the worst examples 
of scrofula aggravated by dirt, climate, poor 
living, and neglect. 'Ve threw them some 


small coins, Lipman telling a woman who 
was nearly blind the position of those which 
fell short, and giving her permission to 
crawl to the spot and pick theIn up after 
their excellencies (ourselves) had ] eft. 
It is while we are talking over this 
experience of the day before, discussing 
leprosy and the means taken to alleviate 
its hOITors, asking Alee's opinion, and find- 
ing that he has a profound contempt for 
the medical art, that we come to the con- 
vent of Mar Elias, and to a rock by the 
wayside, which is said to be marked mira- 
culously. Against its stony surface Elijah 
reposed under the shade of an olive tree, 
when flying from Jezebel, and here angels 
supplied his wants. We dismount and 
examine the impression which is shown as 
that left by Elijah's form, and pronounce 
it singularly unlike what it pretends to be; 
while Alee looks to the straps, and ropes, 
and bandages which do duty with us for 
harness. There have been one or two 
breaks in it already, and George, in the pro- 
fundity of his horsey knowledge, has in- 
sisted upon exchanging his steed for the 
pony belonging to one of Alee's staff. vVe 
have ridden leisurely, and it is not more 
than three-quarters of an hour since we left 
Jerusalem. Now, however, the white and 
shining city disappears altogether from 
view. 'Ve pay but scant attention to the 
grey walls of the convent of :11ar Elias, for 
Alee warns us that Bethlehem is in sight, and 
that we are approaching what Jew, Chris- 
tian, and 1Iahomedan agree to be Rachel's 
tom b. Bethlehem looks like a fortified to,,"'TI,. 
and its vast block of convents- Greek, Latin, 
and Armenian-strongly built of stone, and 
commanding the plain of :Moab, resembles 
a feudal castle. The road we are on now 
deviates to the left, and would take us to 
the village in less than an hour. 'Ve have 
determined, however, to defer our visit to 
Bethlehem, and so take the bridle - path, 
into which the highway to Hebron resolves 
itself. We have to ride in single file, and 
over slippery blocks of stone, for the road 
gets more and more rugged, and we are 
dependent solely upon the sure-footedness 
of our horses for our safety. Mter leaving 
Rachel's tomb: in which we find a wander- 
ing Bedouin devoutly prostrating himself 
in prayer, and which consists of a vene- 
rable stone building with three sides, and 
a niche, or 1Iahomedan praying - place: 
the scene becomes wilder every moment. 
The bridle-path is as the dried-up bed of 
some tempestuous torrent, and our horses 
clamber rather than walk over its gigantic 
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maRses of smooth, slippery rock. :Moun- 
tains stretch up on each side of us, and 
form a yi"ta of grey stone so tllickly studded 
with smaller blockS\ of tho same hue, as to 
resemblo a crowded 
ra.veyard. 
'Ve have read of the countless wild 
blossoms of Syria, and of the brilliant carpet 
they form; but here we see no vestige of 
le,lf: or shruh, or flower. It is all colù stone, 
and of an unvarying neutral grey, which 
makes t he landscape appalling in itH deadly 
want of colour. Upon its rocks the hot 
sun beats down fiercely, and the horses slide 
aR often as they walle 'rhe main road be- 
tween Jerusalem and Bethlehem had been 
rough enough, but there had been signs of 
culti \"ation on either side. \Vhere we are 
now is as bare as abbence of soil can make it. 
As our party went stumbling along, its 
members made an amu
ing contrast to the 
beings familiar to friellds and relatives at 
home. '1'he sheik made Dot the slig-htest 
concession to climato and circumstance. 
He dressed as nearly as possiLle in the 
habit of his politica.llife. 'I'his he did con- 
scientiously, wearing. white shirts, 
 ith 
good stifr turn-down collars, tightly-fitting 
light kid gloves, neat boots, and trousers, 
waistcoat, and coat which would have done 
honour to tho Row. A stit!' Llack felt 
seaside cap, round which was twisted a 
handkerchief, not with flmmtiug end
, 
but tightly filstened down like a white 
hat-band, was the only thing about him 
which differed from his ordinary dre
s in 
London, and throughout our wanderings 
tho sheik might have been taken as he 
stood, and transferred to the Steyne at 
Brighton, without suggesting incongruity. 
.Edward was nearly as conventional, though 
in a ditlcrent way. Uonstantinople, .Egypt, 
and the desert bad played havoc with the 
fitultless raiment he brought from Ell gland ; 
so, before leaving Alexandria, he bought 
at one of the European shops which 
abouud in the Frank quarter of tbat un- 
savoury city, one of those suits of ready- 
maùe slop clothes which look so charm- 
ing' 011 the wax figures in the JIinories. 
After a few days' rough wear on horse- 
back theso shrank and gave way, became 
ba
gy where they should havc been tight, 
and contracted where ease ,\ as necessary, 
alid long before our travels were over our 
friend's attire became a painful subject to 
touch upon. .An ordinary fdt I:)louch hat, 
with a streaming- puggaree, completed it, 
and formed an etticicnt protection for head 
and neck. To picture George tQ your:-,clt: 
you must have seen tho virtuous YO'Hug 
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farmer in a :-'urrey melndrama; be inti- 
mately acqllaintpd with the get-up of the- 
rUf
tics who enliRt on market day, and wear 
tht:ir colourH oEitentatiously; ann have 
stayed at the house of a trainer of .Engli
h. 
racp-horRes. ßt;sidcs com bininO' the cha- 
. . 0 
rackrl
hCB of the threp types quoted, h(', 
the only hunting man in the party, rode by 
preference what looked in the dibtnncc like 
a rat, with his feet nearly touching the 
ground on either side. A lig-ht-coloured 
hunting-hat with innide ventilator
, and 
decorated with an Arab keyfea, which 
streamell gaily in the wind, and 8 bucolic 
shooting-suit, made up his costume. Your 
servant wore a yachting-jacket and trousers 
of tbin blue ber
e, recalling the "bold 
smugqler" from \\ hitechapel, who nsed in 
former years to whiRper hoarsely in your 
young ear of bandannas and cigars. He, 
further, tied up his head in Eastern fashion. 
:First a white hkull-cap, and over tLis a na- 
tive fez, then a thick: Jayer of white wraps, 
and lastl y the keyfea of striped silk, and found 
this accumulation to make a capital head- 
ùress, and an efficient protection against 
the sun. 'Ve had, before leaving E
ypt, 
reduced our bnggage to mode
t compa

, 
and when beginning tent-life wc left much 
of what remained at tbe Jerusalem Hotel 
until our return there. Two large travel- 
lingo-bags held a complete change of clothes, 
anù all necessaries for the four; so that if 
we were caught in one of the pitiless moun- 
tain storms of Palestine, '" e could make 
ourselves comfortable at night. In addi- 
lion to these were the waterproofs and 
overcoats, which Alee carried, with the 
lunch, on his saddle or in its bags, and our 
-;tock of clothe8 proved ample. 
,,- e dressed for dinner every night. 
That is, we put off the clothes we had 
ridden in for those in our bags. Alec's 
staff of Arabs, with the bedding, tents, and 
hag-g..lge, bad always gained the renùezvous 
before us, and a F;ponge bath and an entire 
chang'c before the meal of the day t "ere 
"j.lcome luxuries after "pending long hours 
in the ..addle. In short, our life in the 
\Vllderness was, in every particular, more 
liko travelling in civili
ed lands than we 
had believeù possible. 'Vhercver Engli
b- 
men aro in the present day, the form and 
colour of their dress-I am not speaking 
of its texture-is prPtty much what it is 
at home, and the Arab contractors for food, 
horses, and shelter, are such ma...ters of 
their bu
illessJ and have gained such expe- 
rience of onr natioD:\l habit, that we 
found our ùep,u'lure from evcry-da.r cus- 
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toms to be far rarer and more unim portan t 
than we had anticipated. 
Our guido to the Cave of Adul1am turned 
out a fraudulent impostor. He was a 
Bethlehemite whom Alee had engaged after 
due inquiry, and we thougkt from the very 
first that he looked too picturesque to be 
usefu1. A heavy crimson turban, long black 
curls faIling over a swarthy face and neck, 
moustache and pointed beard, but no whis- 
kers, dark gleaming eyes, stout white linen 
trousers so full as to seem petticoats, a 
sheep-skin jacket lined with bright scarlet 
cloth and worn inside- out, bare brown 
calves and feet, the latter thrust into red 
slippers, a large knife in brass - bound 
sheath, a long single-barrelled gun across 
the shoulder, a habit of singing barbaric 
ditties at t.he top (or bottom, for he was 
very gruff) of his voice, and a jaunty 
devil-may-care air - such was our false 
guide. He was picked up in Bethlehem, 
",vas hired solely for the Cave of Adullam, 
and undertook to pilot us thither, and to 
Mar Saba afterwards, it being stipulated 
that we were to go to the latter place direct. 
'Vith this understanding we started again, 
the villager leading, and Alee lingering 
for a few minutes to complete the pur- 
chase of some Bethlehem wine we had 
commissioned him to buy, to supplement 
the rapidly 
ecreasing stock of sherry and 
claret we had brought from England. Let 
mo remark, in passing, that we found this 
" wine of the country" to add a new pang 
to the terrors of thirst. It tasted like a 
decoction of the skin, stone, and stalk of 
the grape, from which every drop of juice 
had been excluded, and was never touched 
without a succession of shudders and wry 
faceG. 
Onward rides the handsome vagabond 
our leader, singing always, and canter- 
ing or trotting as it pleases his way.ward 
will, and with scant consideration for 
the poor old dappled grey he bestrides, 
and presently he leads the way at a smart 
pace dowl1. a rugged glen, and we pass 
through a miserable little village, from 
the doors of which savage Bedouin faces 
look out, and where every house is in ruins. 
A few begrimed vessels of tin are the only 
furniture these dilapidated huts contain; 
and the all-covering abyioh
 or robe of coarse 
camel's hair, is the sole garment of those 
within. Few things change in tho East, 
and "raiment of camel's hair," with a 
"girdle round the loins," comprise the 
ordinary and sufficicnt dress of the men 
of the 'Vilderness. 'Ve scour barren plains, 


and pass up rocky defiles, looking now and 
t
len 
o our pistols, and not unfrequently 
stoppmg for Alee and the Bethlehemite 
to exchange civilities with some wander- 
ing member of the wild Ta' âmrah tribe, 
who starts from behind a rock, or gallops 
down upon us from afar. The character 
of this tribe does not stand higll, but we 
find its members inoffensive, and when we 
resolve to climb the almost horizontal 
path leading to the summit of the Frank 
mountain, the Bethlehemite - who as we 
discover subsequently has never been over 
the ground in his life, and has already 
taken us miles out of our way - philo- 
sophically remains below and holds ami- 
cable converse with half a dozen of the Ta' 
âmrahs, all armed, who emerge one by one 
from the square, small black tents which 
are clustered at the mountain's side. The 
genuine Bedouin's tent is always black and 
always small; and there is a strong family 
likeness among the children of the desert, 
t,heir owners. "Riding up the dome of St. 
Paul's on horseback is the only pursuit I 
can compare to our ascent of the Frank 
mountain, for it was slippery, unprotected, 
and inconceivably steep," is recorded in my 
journal. This mountain is, however, the 
only eminence in tho Wilderness of J udæa 
which stands out conspicuom;;ly, and we were 
amply repaid when we reached its summit. 
The ruins on the mountain-top, consisting 
of a circle some seven hundred and fifty 
feet in ciroumference, surrounded by the 
remains of a stout wall with four heavy 
round towers at tIle cardinal points, are 
unmistakably Roman. But history is silent 
concerning them, and tradition is as wild 
and contradictory as ever. This solitary 
mountain was helel hy the Crusaders for 
forty yea,rs after the fall of Jerusalem; it 
is the site of the fortress and city of Hero- 
di urn, erected by Herod the Grea,t, and to 
which his body was brought for burial from 
Jericho; it is tbe Beth-haccerem, or House 
of the Vineyard mentioned by the prophet 
Jeremiah, as a woU-known beacon station 
-all these things are said. 'Vhat en- 
chanted us was the comprehensive view we 
obtained of the ground over which David 
roamed with his followers, and evaded the 
mighty Saul. This Wilderness of J uelæa 
is the very spot for one at odds with 
authority, being full of strong natural de- 
fences, and so bare as to make it impos- 
sible for any host to creep up unobserved. 
Neither tree nor shrub is visible. Low- 
lying roning' mountains, like vast billows 
of stone and barren soil, stretch ronnd ns, 
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one b(>llÏnd the other for mile
. Arlullam 
lies hidùen behind yon stony crest; that 
precipitous eha
m .which makes so rude 
an opening in the rocky hill-side runs below 
its Ca.ve; the mountains of :Moab, crimson, 
rigid, and Rtern, thp sheeny waters of tho 
Sea, of Death, dazzlingly Llue; the build- 
ing on a ridge beyonù .TeruRalem, which 
the 
Iahomedans declare to he the tomb of 
Sa.muel; and the cairns formed by the 
"andering 
rahomedans, each of whom 
adds a small stone on his first beholding a 
holy site, are all gazed at in turn. But it 
is the deadly barrenne
s of the vast anù 
solemn 'Yilderness, and its obviously un- 
altered charactC'r f'ince the scenes of sacred 
hibtory were enacted in it, which impress one 
most strongly. "r e have before our eyes 
pxaetly what David saw, and yonder 
imple 
shepherd-lad, singing to his flock, is per- 
chance spending his morning as Dayid did. 
'Ve descend, and after another hour's 
ride up the hills and over the dales of a 
pathless solitude, losing our way often 
through the pestilent incompetence of the 
llethlehemite, we are scrambling on foot 
down the steep eirC'uitous path which leads 
to the entrance to Adullam. 'Ve have col- 
lected three or four Bedouin followers, in 
the conrse of onr deviom
 wanderings, and 
the Bethlehemite, who is quite untouched 
by the reproaches we have translated to 
him by Alec, recognises some fellow-vil- 
lagers who have come over here for-how 
Rtmngely it sounds !-partridge shooting. 
r.I.'heyall insist npon accompanying us. Alee 
has tethered the horses on the plain above, 
and confess('s his fear that they \'\--ill be 
stolen while we arc in the Cave. Themen 
with tIS are armed, and are more numerous 
than ourselves, so we hit on the expedient 
of buying their swords as relics, 8, tram
- 
action which is accomplished aft.cr much 
chaffering between Alee and the vendors, 
and one of these, in its common brass- 
bound wooden scabbard, hangs before me 
as I write. The swords bought, Alee IC3."\""es 
our TIethlehemite, with many threats and 
pointings to the pistols, in charge of the 
horses. and we clamber along the naITow 
ledgo leading- to the mouth of the Cave. 
It is infinit(']y difficult and ru
ged, anù 
consists of a tortuous path a few inc111 d 
wide, which twines along a ja
ged precipico 
five hundred feet high, on the other parts 
of which there is not footin
 for a. .wild 
goat. It is dizzy work. but "e keep our 
eres on the wall-like rock which stretches 
a'bove us, avoid looking into the cha
m 
below, and move slowly onwards, continu- 
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alJy using both hands and feet. A huge 
block of stone has f.'1]]('n across th(> broken 
path\'\-ay closc to the entrance to the Cave. 
'Ve clamber ov('r it-not withont the sort 
of help the Arabs g-ivc strangers at tIle 
Pyramidf;, and which eonsi!lõts of butting 
you from hehind, while lmlf disloc:\ting 
your shoulders by tugs in front-anù are 
at the opening to 8,' small grotto, which 
l('ads to a natural winding gallery Borne 
thirty feet long. 'Ve pant and squeeze 
throngh these, dofling most of our cloth- 
ing, on Alec's advice, and find oursclves at 
last in a noble natural chamber onc hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, and from thirty 
to forty-five feet wide. 'l'his is the Cave 
of Adullam. The candles we have brought 
\\- ith us are attached to the wallFl, and 
the arches and stalactites of the lofty roof 
ar(' seen through the darkness, irregular 
and dim. There is ample space here and 
in the recesses round for fieveral hundred 
men; and when we consider its all but im- 
possiLle approach, the case with which it 
could be defended from the attack of what 
would be an overwhelming force elsewhere, 
its comparative nearness to ll('thlehem, and 
wcigh the evidence for and against the 
accuracy of the site, we come unanimonsly 
to the conclusion that tradition is in thi:i 
inst.ance right. Here it must have been 
that David longed for "the wafer of the 
well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate," 
when the villag-e was garrisoned by the 
Philistines; and along this cleft in the 
rock the three" mighty men" came after 
they had broke throug-h the eDE'my's lines, 
obtained the coveteù water, and \'\- ere 
bringing it in trinmph to their chief. 
There are several narrow passages branch- 
ing out of the great Cave, one of which 
runs for forty yards, and takes the ex- 
plorer to a pit ten feet def'p, into which he 
must drop, and there creep on all-fonrs, 
and finally crawl for sevf'nty yards more, 
when he reaches another immense natural 
chamber. This is the end of the Cave, so 
far as European tmn
ners know, thon
h 
the .Arabs insist that subterranean passages 
extend from it for mile
, eVf'n to Tekoa and 
I [ebron. 'Vhen we f'merge into the blessed 
suulig-ht again, dusty, hCLltcd, and out of 
breath, Alec sprcads his snow-\'\- hite cloth 
and produces lunch. '1'he lledouins watch 
us from a distance, and we ent, drink, and 
smoke ill n. small cleft in the hill which 
o"\""erlooks the 'Yàdy and the terrible defile 
between _\dullam and the outer world. 
It is not until after a long and pleac;ant rest 
that we sct furth agtl1n, and that the BC'th- 
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lehemite's fraudulent pretence culminated. 
He had been paid beforehand by Alee, mak- 
ing this a condition of accompanying us; 
and on our gaining a mountain-path, which 
we remembered to have ridden along in the 
morning, attempted to give us the slip. He 
had understood that he was engaged to lead 
us back by way of Bethlehem, he said (a 
p3.
able falsehood), a proceeding which 
would, if we had allowed it, have landed 
]1Ìm at home, and left us with the worst 
part of our journey to perform after sun- 
down. We were resolute against this, and 
determined, while finding our own way 
across the 'Vilderness, to keep our faithless 
guide with us as a punishment. He pro- 
tested vehemently, and tried hard to sneak 
off. But we were better mounted than 
he, so we surrounded him, and kept him 
prisoner. One or other of us always had 
him within toucbing distance, and when 
he eased bis mind by yelling, we shouted 
our loudest in return; when he waved his 
gun wildly over his shoulder we smiled, to 
show him we were used to it; and wben he 
stuck spurs into his steed we quickened our 
pace, so that tbe distance between us should 
not increase. We were lost in the trackless 
Wilderness, which was no longer stony, but 
a succession of barren moors. Alee, how- 
ever, once more proved himself equal to 
the occasion. There was not a vestige of 
road or pathway, the impostor would only 
direct us towards Bethlehem, and there 
was every prospect of our not finding the 
tents, and of having to spend the night in 
the open, without food or shelter, and with 
jackals and perhaps a stray hyena for com- 
pany. But, after hours of what seemed 
like purposeless wandering, Alee recogllised 
a landmark. Soon after this we gained our 
tents, with their smoking, savoury dinner, 
and their welcome fire. The impostor became 
quite cheerful when he found we were the 
stronger, and at the close of the day presented 
}1Ïmself for a bonus of backsheesh, with the 
beaming confidence of a man who feels his 
acts and intentions to have been so meri- 
torious as to call for extra reward. 


A LOST LITERARY ART. 


WE seem to have lost the art of writing 
epigrams. It may perhaps be added that 
we were never conspicuous in this respect; 
yet at one time ,ye made at least a decent 
figure, whereas now we doubt if there is a 
good epigram-writer in the English lan- 
g"Uage, or even a bad OlW, so completely 



 


has this particular kind of literature de- 
cayed. In making the remark, ,ve may be 
understood as using the word "epigram" 
either in its modern and restricted sense, 
or in its ancient and larger signification of 
" a writing on," "an inscription," such as 
were associated with offerings in the tem- 
ples of the pagan divinities. Similar sen- 
tences were afterwards inscribed on statues 
of gods, heroes, &c., and on public build- 
ings; and ultimately any terse little poem, 
giving expression to a single and not com- 
plex sent,iment, feeling, or reflection, came 
to be called an epigram. ",Vith us, how- 
ever, an epigram must be a pungent sally 
of wi t, with a sting at the end of it-in 
fact, a sarcasm very finely pointed and ex- 
quisitely polished. The Greek epigram 
might be that; but it might be many other 
things as wen, and v..-as as often amiable or 
pathetic as bittpr. " It was adopted," says 
the preface to the first English translation 
of the Greek Anthology (1806), "by the 
lawgiver to convey a moral precept, and by 
a loyer to express a tender sentiment, but 
most of all by those who wished to per- 
petuate the affection felt by the living for 
the dead; and as very little can be done 
in the compass of a few couplets, the prin- 
cipal aim of each writer seems to have been 
to do that little with grace." Greek epi- 
grams, ordinarily, did not exceed six or 
eight verses, though they would occasion- 
ally run to much greater length; and their 
simplicity was often so extreme, that with 
the French an "epigramme à la Grecque" 
means an epigram devoid of point. With the 
Latin 'writers, the epigram was generally 
much sharper and more bitter than with 
the Greeks; indeed, it was sometimes 
actuall.y brutal in its severity; and it is 
noticeable that with ourselves this form of 
composition is commonly used as a weapon 
of offence. Even in the restricted sense, 
however, we have no epigrams in the pre- 
sent d:;t,y. Assuredly our times offer abun- 
dant material for the epigrammatist; but 
the ep i !:rammatist is not to be found. The 
immense amount of so-called comic writing 
that is poured forth every week at the pre- 
sent day has led to a degeneration and 
vulgarisation of the art. The whole thing 
has become base and mechanical-a manu- 
facture, instead of an inspiration. Jokes are 
contracted for, fa,rmed, supplied to order, as 
per sample. The keenness of the edge has 
gone with use; the steel is hacked and dull, 
and often wielded by a clumsy hand. 
During the last century, we had several 
very fair writers of epigrams of the sharp 
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and bitter kind. Garrick anù Quin were 
famous for this sort of impromptu, or 
3.s
umed impromptu; and the power to 
produce such verses seems to have been 
regarded as a necessary qualification of tbe 
man of wit. The early part of the present 
century had its epigrammatists also. Can- 
ning, and the other contributors to the 
Anti-Jacobin, possessed a great facility in 
this respect; and altllough the periodical 
:Illuded to belonged to the closing yearH of 
la.st century, the writers were young men, 
and C".1rned their chief distinction at a later 
date. Then came the brilliant wits and 
poetR of the days of .the Regency and 
George the Fourth, many of whom could 
throw these stinging little darts about with 
much effect; but the Yictorian era has for 
the most part been barren enough in tIlC 
particular branch of literary art which we 
are now considering. Of the gentler kind 
of epigrams, such as the Greeks excelled in, 
we have not many specimens in the English 
language, excepting such as ha:ve been 
translated. Ben Jonson wrote a whole 
book of epigrams, and seems to have con- 
templated publishing others; but those we 
possess are chiefly satirical and savage, and 
many do not at all answer to our concep- 
tion of an epigram. The best of the com- 
plimentary poems is that On Lucy, Coun- 
tess of TIedford, which is certainly nlOst 
delicately wrought. The verses on the 
death of the poet's youthful son have some- 
thing antique in their character; but the 
handling is clumsy, with the exception of 
tn 0 exquisitely touching lines, to which, 
we cannot but think, it would have been 
better if the whole compositioI!. bad been 
confined: 


}{,est in soft peace, and, ask'd, say: Here doth lie 
Ben Jonson his best piece of poetry. 
Herrick-who, though an English clergy- 
man, had very much of the ancient pagan 
in him-bas left us a great many epigrams; 
some poinUess, some coarse beyond ex- 
pression, and some of the purest and most 
fascinating beauty. His epitaph on his 
maid-servant is very Greekish in tone and 
manner; full of a ccrt.:'1,in depth yet conti- 
nence of pathos, and as delicately scented 
as the flo\\ er it mentions: 
Underneath this turf is laid 
Prudence Baldwin, once my maid. 
From her happy øpørk here let 
Spring the purple violet. 
Of modern Englishmen, no one has 
written epigTams of such a pure Hellenic 
beauty as 'Val tel' Savage Landor, who Imd 
BO imbued himself in the literature of anti- 



 


quity, and had lived 80 long' under the 
80uthern sky, and surrounded by the classi- 
cal aRsociations of Italy, that he seems to 
have lost all his Anglo-Saxon uncouthness, 
and to have acquired the peculiar goraces of 
the ancient civilisation. It is unfortunate 
that some of his compositions of this nature 
F'bou]d have shown the objectionable quali- 
ties of that ciyiEsation also; but we g-]adly 
pass a way from these considerations, and fix 
our thoughts on such gems of feeling and 
perfect workmanship as the little poem on 
Hose Aylmer, a hl.dy to whom Landor bad 
been attached, and who died, while very 
young, in India: 
Ah, what avails the I!ceptred race, 
Ah, "hat the form divine! 
What every \ irtue, every 
race! 
Uose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
:\fay weep, but never see; 
A night of rnemori('s and of sigh. 
I consecrate to thee. 
Lamb, writing- to Landor, Raid of this poem 
that it had for him a charm he could not 
explain, adding: "I lived upon it for 
weeks." The charln is, indeed, difficult to 
define; yet it is there-intangible, but in- 
tense. Examined in detail, one might find 
a touch of commonplace in the opening 
lines; but the conclusion is exquisite, and 
the whole trembles with the very mu-;ic of 
emotion. The same writer's Dying Speech 
of an Old Philosopher, written in January, 
18 j.g, when he had still neady sixteen years 
to live, is also admirable in its calm, human 
dignity and courage: 
I strove \fith none, for none was worth my 6trife: 
K ature I loved, and, next to 
 ature, Art: 
I "arm'd both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to d<'part. 
Amonn' modern translations from the 
Greek a;d Latin, one of the best is Leig-h 
Hunt's version of }lartial's epitaph on the 
child Erotion: 
Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion ; 
'Whom the Fates, 
ith heart.s as cold, 
Nipp'd away at six years old. 
Thou, whoever thou mav'st be, 
That hast this small fielc1 after me, 
Let the yearly rites be paid 
To her little slender shade. 
So !lhall no disC'nse or jar 
Hurt thy house or chill thy Lar; 
But tbs tomb here be alone 
Tho only melancholy stone. 
This charming little poem, like all the best 
of the pagan utteranccs about death, has 
an indescribable aroma of tender regret, 
linO"erinO", as it were, about the inevitable 
dec
.ees 
f Natul"l
, and sweett
niDg the bit- 
terness of nlOrtality. If snch modes of 
rega.rding the great mystery open no gulf 
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of immeasura bIe being beyond the narrow 
port(."tls of the grave, they bring no terrors 
either, but sound like a hushing and affec- 
tionate voice out of the common mot,herli- 
ness of earth. And, indeed, there is nothing 
of materialism in such thoughts. The shade 
of little Erotion hovered about the" melan- 
choly stone" that covered her handful of 
dust, and might in time float up, a winged 
Psyche, into the Elysian fields. 
To Leigh Hunt we are also indebted for 
a paraphrase of an epigram by the Greek 
poet, 1\-feleager, of which the translator says 
tbat he always seems to scent the very 
odour of it, as if he held a bunch of flowers 
to his face. It is certainly supremely beau- 
tiful : 


, 


A flowery crown will I compose: 
I'll weave the crocus, weave the rose; 
I'll weave narcissus, newly wet, 
The hyacinth and violet; 
And myrtle shall supply me green, 
And lilies laug-h in light between: 
That the rich tendrils of my beauty's hair 
May burst into their crowning flowers, and light 
the painted air. 
r
rhe great body of Greek epigrams is 
that of the Anthology. An" anthology," 
strictly speaking, is a collection of flowers, 
and it is used metaphorically to denote a 
set of short, choice pieces, culled, like a 
nosegay, from various sources. r:nwre are 
Latin as well as Greek anthologies, besides 
many in the Oriental languages, such as 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Indian, Chinese, 
&c. An admirable epigram is translated 
by Sir William Jones from the Per
ian 
poet, Firdusi-admirable for the feeling 
which dictated it, and for the point with 
which it is expressed: 
Ah, spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded. g-rain ! 
He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 
The collections best known to the western 
world are those in the Greek tongue, made 
at various times by various persons, and 
since combined into one work. An English 
translation in prose, with some metrical 
versions added, is published in Bohn's 
Classical Library. Some of the pieces 
seem to us moderns singularly trivial and 
pointless; others, again, are delightful for 
their simplicity and grace, and for the 
beautiful translucency of the thought and 
the expression. The Greek epigram, from 
having been, as we have shown, originally 
inscribed on votive offerings, on temples, 
and on statues, has a kind of clear-cut, 
sculpturesque character, very pleasing for 
its effect of completeness and definition. 
Many of those in the Anthology are like 
pictures cut on gems. A healthy percep- 


tion of beauty was the happy portion of the 
Greek; and it is not.iceable that, although 
he "Was often immoral, he was seldom gross. 
You cannot say the same thing of the 
Romans. Even Catullm
, despite his poetry, 
and the somewhat Hellenic tendency of his 
mind, is often abominably coarse; and so is 
:1fart,ial. Certainly, the Greek Anthology 
itself is far from irreproachable, considered 
on moral grounds; but it is not externally 
revolting-at least, judging by the English 
translation to which we have alluded; and 
it contains much that is blameless as well 
as beautiful. 'Ve add a few specimens: 
A PIOUS ÛFFERING.-Ye lowly dwelling's, and hoJy 
hill of the Nymphs, and rills under the rock, and pine, 
a neighbour of the water, and thou, Hermes, son of 
Maia, the saviour of fruits, and Pan, who keepest the 
rock pastured by goats-kindly receive these slight 
cakes, and this bowl full of wine, the g-ift of Neoptole. 
mus, the son of Æacides.-Leonidas of Tarentum. 
A PHAYER FOR FUNERAL RITEs.-Ye shepherds, 
who tend goats and fine-fleeced sheep while walking 
over this back-bone of a mountain, pay, I pray by the 
earth, a slight but agreeable tribute to Cleitagoras, for 
the sake of Proserpine underground. Let the sheep 
bleat for me; und let a shepherd on the unpolished 
rock pipe g-ently to them while feeding; and let a 
person of the place in ('arliest spring cut down flowers 
in the meadow, and adorn my tomb with a garland; 
and let him bedew it thrice wï"th milk from an ewe that 
has finc lambs. by holding' her udder full of milk over 
it, moistening- even the base of my tomb. 'I'here are 
favours paid to the dead, and there are returns made 
even by the dead.-The Same. 
A VIRGIN'S PETITION.-Û thou [CybpJeJ whotakest 
t.hy course around Dindyma and the peaks of Phrygia, 
burning with fire, mayest thou, Û mother most vene- 
rable, cause to grow tall the little Aristodicé, the 
daughter of Seilené, to Hymen and to a marriage; for 
which I have strewn many things before thy fane, amI 
near thy altars my virgin hair here and there.-TllÐ 
Same. 
A LOYER'S CONCEIT.- With her eye has Didymé- 
caught me: woe's me! I melt, like wax by the fire, 
on seeing' her beauty. But if she were black, what 
then P Nay, even charcoal, if we warm it, shines like. 
rose- buds.- Asclepiades. 
CUPID SLEEPING.- 'Vhen we arrived at a grove in 
deep shade, we found within the child of Cythéra, like, 
8S to his mouth, to ruddy apples. He had neither an 
arrow-holding quiver, nor a bent bow; for they were' 
hanging on wide-spreading trees; and he was slumber- 
ing, fettered by sleep, and smiling among rose-leaves;. 
and brown bees above him kept going to his wax-shed- 
ding lips, for the sake of getting honey.-Plato. 
AN INVITATION TO REPoSE.-Here, throwing your- 
self, wayfarer, along the green meadow, rest your limbs, 
rendered. soft by laborious suffering, where the pine- 
tree, agitated bJ: the breath of. the zephyr, . shall soot.he 
you while listenmg to the music of the tethx [a species- 
of grasshopDer or cricket, the same as the cicada], ancl. 
the shepherd on the mountain is playing on the pipe 
his mid.day tune near a fountain, and in a thicket, under 
a shaggy plane-tree, is avoiding the heat ofthe autumnal 
dog.star; and to-morrow you shall pass the grove. To 
Pan, who says this to you, be duly obcdient.- Uncertain 
AUtll01 4 . 
A great deal more might be written on 
the subject of epigrams. The object of 
this article, however, was not to exhaust 
the topic, but to suggest that a very pleas. 
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ing form of T,octry might be once more cul- 
tivated to the advantage of our literary 
manners. 
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but nearly .go, throug-h the glens and up the 
steeps of Arthur's Seat, drinking of the 
water of St, Anthony's 'V en, wishing that 
she were dead and gone, with the green 
grass growing over her, and exclaiming 
piteously: 


THE LAND OF SCOTT. PART II. 
THE King's, now the Queen's Park, to tl1e 
rear of I-Iolyrood, covers an area of about 
four miles, and includes A rthur's Seat, and 
t he bold precipices of Salisbury CragR. Here, too, on the road up the hill, are laid 
There is a carriage drive round the base of I some of the most touching scenes of the 
the cragR, which afforùs a fine view over the Heart of :Mid - Lothian, interwoven with 
city. 'Yhy or when the mountain acquired the ìove and the sorrow of the beautiful 
the name of the great mythological king of lily of St.. Leonard's, and of the homelier 
the Ancient Britons, has never been satis- aflections of her true-hearted sister Jeanie 
factorilyexplained. The derivation of the Deans. Here also was, and is, a wen 
apparently English name of the crags is caHed" Tod's 'VeIl," wbence Edinburgh 
equally obscure; though in all probability in tbe bygone days, when water was a 
the English city and plain, and the Scottish scarcer commodity than it ought to be in 
cliff, recl'ivec1 their appenation from some any weU-regulated municipality, supplied 
Celtic word or tradition in those remote ages the city with as much of the pure element 
when the whole population of Brit.'ìin was as sufficed fur that primitive and unsani- 
Celtic and Cymric. Few cities possess so t..'try time. It may be mentioned tbat, as 
extensive and romantic a plpasure-ground, aqua vitæ in Latin, ean de vie in French, 
combining such hill and dale, such wild and and usquebae in Highland Gaelic, seve- 
sylvan scenery, and from "the topmost rally mean the" water of life," so "toddy," 
top," eight hundred feet above the level of which the Scotch at home and abroad 
of the sea, such a magnificent panoramic seldom lose the love or the flavour, seems,. 
view of land and water, and far-stretching if we may believe an allusion in Allan Ram- 
hills on the outer verge of the horizon. say's poem, the )Iorning Interview, to have 
In the bygone days of imprisonment for origiIlally meant water without any whisky 
debt, Scottish debtors, when reduced to in it. Speaking of tbe adjuncts to the 
the last extremit.y of impecuniosity, were breakfast-table, the tea. brought from the 
free from arrest within the Emits of the eastern, and the sugar brought from the 
King's Park and the Abbey of I-Iolyrood, western hemisphere, Ramsay says tÌJat 
and had in consequence a far pleasanter Scotland brinO"s to the feast" no costly tri- 
Alsatia than fell to the lot of similar un- bute," but 0 
fortunates .in o.ther parts of 
he world. Only some kettles full of Toddian spring, 
The place IS stIll a refuge for those who, 
not knowing the element.'lry rule of life- 
the making of both ends meet-find them- 
selves at issue with the law and their 
creditors. 
But Art11ur's Seat and the Queen's Park 
have nobler memories than these. The 
place is consecrated to song and romance. 
Who has not read the pathetic ballad of 
" "\V aly! waly!" a composition that has 
drawn tears from many a gentle and 
beautiful eye, and will do so yet again? 
It is difficult for any traveller, who is or- 
dinarily well read in this class of liwr- 
ature, to walk up Arthur's Scat without 
recalling the mournful history which the 
ballad recounts: that of Lady Barbara Ers- 
kine, wife of the 
{arquis of Douglas, re- 
pudiated by her husband on a cruelly fhlse 
charge, anel who, in the agony of her un- 
merited disgrace, wandercd, not crazed, 



 


Oh, waly! waly! and Love is bonnie 
.Å little time, while It is new, 
But when its auld it waxeth cauld, 
And fades away like morning dew. 


and explains the passage by the st..'ltement 
in a foot-note, that" Tod's Well supplies 
the city with water." The Cust{)ffi in 
Scotland, in the whisky trade, to invoice 
whisky as aqua, lends strength to the sup- 
position, and tench; to disprove the alle- 
gation of the dictionaries that the word 
"toddy," is derived from India, where it 
signifies a kind of arrack. 
The view from 
alisbury Crags, by day 
or niO"ht in fiT'e weather or in foul, is one 
of th
 fi
est in Great Britain. That from 
the top of .J.\.rthur's Seat is unrivalled. 
Below stretches the ancient. city, with its 
Cnstle on the Rock, like the cro"n upon 
the forehead of a queen, and a little to the 
north, the n('w city, symmctrica
 and pa
a- 
tia] crowned bv the Calton HIll and Its 
clu
tering- mon
ments; among which its 
mock autique of t\\clve Grecian pillars in 
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iron, stands beautifully conspicuous, and 
beyond the broad estuary, or Firth of the 
river Forth, with the islands of Inch 
Keith, the Bass Rock, and the Isle of :Thlay, 
stretching away to the eastward towards 
the German Ocean. Across the Firth is 
the county of Fife; and far away to the 
north-west the mountain summits of Perth, 
Stirling, and DumbartonslIÏre, among which 
Ben Lomonc1 and Ben Ledi rear their sum- 
mits to the clouds. To the south lie the 
three Lothians, famous not alone for pic- 
turesque beauty, but for a perfection of 
scientific agriculture; surpassable, perhaps, 
but as yet unequalled in any portion of the 
world. Almost immediately under foot, dis- 
tant about two miles southwards, is Black- 
ford Hill, which Scott has commemorated 
in :Thlarmion, as when looking from it to- 
wards Edinburgh, he sees the I2'l0rious land- 
scape spread before his sight, and beholds 
his "own roma'ntic town," .where, if canoni- 
sation were to the taste, and accorded with 
the faith of our days, he would certainly be 
enrolled among the noble company of the 
saints. 
From Edinburgh is no long distance to 
the Tweed. There are several routes, each 
equally picturesque; and it is one of the 
advantages of Scottish travel to a well- 
read stranger that yOll cannot go wrong, 
turn which way yon will. :Uy companion, 
with a strong and all-pervading reverence 
and love for Sir 'Yalter Scott, decides to 
go to J\Ielrose and Abbotsford. We go, 
accordingly. 'Ve pass on the I'ail many 
famous spots, for the country is thickly 
strewn with history and romance. Among 
others must be cited Dalkeith, Dalhousie, 
and Cockpen. The last mentioned is the 
scene of the immortal ballad, in which the 
elderly laird, whose mind is too much 
taken up with affairs of the state to be 
able to afford much time for wooing, puts 
on his wig and cocked-lmt, girds on his 
sword, and mounted on his nag, proceeds 
to pay court to the thrifty and industrious 
:ThIistress Jean, the daughter of the neigh. 
bouring Laird of Clavern Hall Lee, "a 
penniless lass with a long pedigree." How 
he is discomfited, to the sore surprise of 
the business-like wooer, who, knowing his 
wealth in kyne and sheep and broad acres, 
thinks this particular
perhaps over parti- 
cular-lass, or indeed any other, must " be 
(Jaft to l'efuse the Laird 0' Cockpen," is 
exeellently well told in the ballad. 
Passing Newùattle Abbey, the seat of 
Lord Lothian, and the modern castle of 
Dalhousie, the seat of the marquis of that 


name, we catch glimpses of two very dif- 
ferent buildings, strongholds of the days 
of Border feud and chivalry, when every 
great noble was his own king, lawgiver, 
and judge; an9- did as seemed good in his 
own eyes, until somebody stronger than 
himself arose to contest the point with him. 
The first of these that comes in sight is 
Borthwick Castle, built in 1430, with a 
solidity that would have enabled it to brave 
the inroads of time and the elements for a 
thousand years. I t was to tbis place that 
Bothwell carried :Mary after their ill-omened 
marriage. It was here, too, that a plot ",vas 
afterwards laid by the Scottish nobles under 
the Earl of :l\lorton, to seize upon the royal 
couple. :L\Iary, when alone in the castle with 
only six or seven retainers, received a 
friendly hint of the conspiracy, only just in 
time to escape in the disguise of a page, and 
join her husband by a bypath over the hills 
at Blackcastle. Thence they made their 
way to Dunbar, and one of the many sensa- 
tional episodes of the Scottish Revolution 
was played out, to be followed by other 
acts of the mighty drama, infinitely more 
startling, of which to poor l\Iary the climax 
was a weary captivity and the headsman's 
block. The castle suffered greatly at a 
later period from the guns of Ul!ver Crom- 
wel1, but still stands, venerable and strong 
in ruin, a remembrance of the bad old 
times departed, when might, not right, 
was king of men; and when the chaotic 
forces of oppression and resistance, force 
and fraud, light and darkness, superstition 
and free inquiry, were all struggling, fus- 
ing, fermenting, fizzing, cracking, bursting, 
exploding, and finally assimilating into that 
great Cosmos of rational liberty which Scot- 
land and England alike enjoy, and in the 
accomplishment of which Scotland most 
indisputably had her full share. Before 
parting with Borthwick Castle, let me note 
that in the "manse," or parsonage, as it 
would be called in England, was born the 
historian Robertson, a writer whose works, 
though some",:hat out of date in our day, 
are models of classical English. 
Crichton Castle, two miles further south, 
has memories of its own, which to the 
readers of l\Iarmion will be pleasantly 
familiar. It dates from the time of James 
the Second (of Scotland), having been 
built by Sir William Crichton, guardian of 
that monarch, and chancellor of the king- 
dom. It contains the remains of a dun- 
geon, remarkable for its name of the 
Massie 
lore, suggesting, as it is very similar 
in form, structure, and arrangement, some 
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affinity with the :Mazza :hforras-or great 
dungeons of Spain. Crichton stands on the 
banks of the little river Tyne, that falls into 
the :Firth of Forth at Tyningham. ThiH 
fortress in its time has had many masters, 
among oUIers the Earl of Bothwell, at 
whose attainder it fell to the Scotts of 
Harden, now represented by the Dukes of 
TIuccleuch. From them it passed into 
other hauds, almost equaJIy celebrated in 
Bord('r strife. The story of Lord Mar- 
mion's temporary sojourn in the castle 
occupies a considerable portion of the 
fourth canto of Sir 'Yalter's poem, though, 
perhaps, the most interesting passage in it 
is that which describes the existing state 
of the ruin. and the pleasure which the 
poet himself took in surveying its" turrets 
rude" and "tottered keep," and in tracing 
the mystic sense of its mouldering shields, 
and of its scutcheons of honour and pre- 
tence, quartered in heraldic fashion. 
As we roll along, the scene begins to lose 
its sylv
n character, and the bare green hills, 
dotted with sheep and cattle, give proof of 
rich pasturage; of milk, of butter, of wool, 
and of hides. The little shallow stream, 
that so frequently glimmers in the sun- 
shine as we pass, and which in winter 
claims to be and aets the part of a veritable 
lllOuntain torrent, is the Gala, renowned 
in Scottish song for "the braw lads that 
live upon its brae
, and that tread o'er the 
moss among the heather," when they 
go a wooing the equally brow lasses. The 
song is of no merit; even Robert Burns 
could make nothing of it in the way of 
improvement; but the air to which it is 
wedded is divine, and particularly took the 
fancy of the great composer Haydn, who 
wrote upon n copy of it, in Ilis imperfect 
English, " This is one Dr. Haydn favourite 
song." The Gala runs a very tortuous 
coursf', meandering almost as capriciously 
as the Forth, and after feeding the bu
y 
cloth Inills of the thriving town of Gala- 
shiels, discharges itself into the rrweed near 
Abbotsford. The ,ale of the Gala was 
formerly called 'V oedale
 or the Vale of 
'V oe, in modern times corrupted into 
"\r edale. Stow-in- Wedale is the name of 
a village near the boundary line between 
Selkirkshire and the Lothians, which was 
formerly the residence of thc bishops and 
archbishops of St. Andrews, in the days 
before Scotland abjured prelacy. Beyond 
Stow is the pleasant ca.'!tle on the hill, 
called Torsonce, from the Gaelic Tor-soDlLs, 
the" tower of good luck." 
As we approach Galashiels the facc of 


qJ 


the country shows more and more the 
traces of wealth and comfort, and Gala- 
shiels itself, with its tall chimneys, or "lang 
lums," explains at a glance that a prosperous 
manufacture is carried on in this cosey nest 
among the hills. IIere upwards of a million 
of pounds of wool are annually converted 
into the beautiful fabric known to trade 
as " Tweeds," for men's attire, and into 
tartan and other shawls, rivalling those of 
Paisley, for the comfort and adornment of 
the ladies, not only of Scot land, but of 
every part of the ci vilised world. There 
is a population of between six thou
and 
and seven thou.sand, continually increasing. 
:Most of the Dulls are worked by the abun- 
dant water-power afforded by the Gala, 
and a few remote from the river by steam. 
Manufacturing towns are seldom pictu- 
resque; but Galashiels is a notable ex- 
ception. 
At Bridgend, below Galashiels, runs down 
into the Gala a burn, which ought to be 
dear to all lovers of romance, who remem- 
ber the adventures of Father Philip with 
the "\Vhite Lady of Avenel. The burn is 
the scene of that famous, but to Father 
Philip most bewildering chant, )Ierrily 
swim we, the 
foon shines bright. From 
this point we soon rat.tle into 1\lel1'ose, 
which Scott's genius has converted into a 
kind of Mecca for his literary worshippers. 
As we are of the number for the nonce, 
.we look with becoming reverence upon the 
shrine, and sally forth, duly refreshed, to 
make our pilgrimage. There is little of 
note in 
Iclrose itself, the Kennaquhair, 
or Don't know 'Vhere, of the novel; 
but the Abbey, per se, were there nothing 
beside to visit, would be worth a long 
journey to any pilgrim of the right sort, 
with the proper amount of antiquarian and 
poetical lore to excite his imagination and 
his memory. Sir WaIter has recorded, in 
a well-known passage, that anyone who 
would ",isit fair Melrose aright, should 
visit it by the pale moonlight," a recommen- 
dation which, according to the old sene- 
schal or guide who did the honours of :Mel- 
rose thirty years ago, and long before the 
advent of the bonnie lassie who now fills 
his place, he did not himself think worthy 
of observance. " Sir 'Va Iter, " he used to 
say, "never visited 
Ielrose by moonlight, 
unless it were the outside of it. I can 
testify that he never got in, for I had the 
kevs, and he never either asked for t.hem 
or "'had them." But that si
nifies nothing. 
Genius is not obliged to look at everything 
which it portraJ-s; and if it cannot invent, 
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or see what might be, and what is, without 
looking at it, it is not genius at aU, but 
handicraft and workmanship-mere manu- 
facture, without an inner and living spirit. 
:Melrose Abbey, where the monks made and 
ate good kale, "on Fridays when they 
L'1sted," and who never were at a loss for 
good wine and ale, as long as their neigh- 
bour
 had any which they could beg, bor- 
row, or steal, has so often been described, 
as to render it difficult for any new foot 
to go over the well-worn ground, and find 
a noveHy. "'\That impressed me most amid 
the beauties of the symmetrical ruin (pity 
that men's evil passions should make ruins 
of such places, before time and" decay's 
effacing fingers," are ready for the work), 
was the fragment of stone over the spot 
where was, and some say is, deposited the 
heart of the great Robert Bruce ;-next to 
WaUace, the hero most heroic in all the 
magnificent muster-roll of the worthies of 
Scotland. There is nothing to guard the 
spot from the foot of the passing traveller, 
nothing even to draw his attention to the 
place; no" siste viator, hero em caIcas!" 
inscribed upon the wall, or elsewhere, to 
warn him not to desecrate the dust of the 
great departed. The body of Bruce is 
buried in the church of Dunfermline; the 
whole church is his monument, with its 
beautiful square tower, and the words, 
" Robert Bruce, King of Scotland," taste- 
fully intermingled with the delicate' stone 
tracery at the top; but the heart found a 
resting-place here in }felrose Abbey, when 
the attempt of Sir James Douglas to 
transport, it to the Holy Land was inter- 
rupted, and, for all that anyone appears 
to know to the contrary, prevented. The 
guide-books say, "that here was deposited, 
in its final resting - place, the heart of 
Robert Bruce, brought back from Spain 
by Sir William Keith, after the ineffectual 
attempt made by James, Lord Douglas, to 
carry it to Jerusalem." Scott says that 
Bruce's heart, "thè flower, the soul of 
Bannockburn, " 
Beneath that ugly, shapeless stonE', 
Unhonoured, nameless, lies alone. 
Is this the fact? If it be, it is surely not 
honourable to Scotland that "an ugly, 
shapeless stone," as Sir vValter truly calls 
it, without a fence or protection of any 
kind, and without the slightest inscription 
to attract the attention of the tourist and 
the traveller to the spot, should remain 
subject to the wear and tear of the feet of 
the irreverent, the unthinking, or the igno- 
rant. 
It has for three centuries and upwards 


been the fasllÏon to underrate the services 
rendered to humanity and civilisation in 
the lawless middle ages by the monks, to 
laugh at their superabundant love of good 
cheer, to sneer at their hypocritiéal pre- 
tence of virtue and sobriety, and to repre- 
sent them as the lazy drones who lived 
upon the hard work of better people. But 
all this is wrong. The monks were not 
lazy. They wrought hard; were good 
farmers, good gardeners, good shepherds, 
good brewers, good vintagers, good artists, 
good architects, ripe scholars, and, in the 
main, devoted the wealth which their 
astuteness and rapacity may have first 
acquired, but which their skill and in- 
dustry developed and augmented, to very 
noble purposes. They fed the hungry, 
they clad the naked, they sheltered the 
homeless, they held their heads high in 
the presence of the great and mighty of 
the earth, and taught them that "a man 
was a man for a' that," and t.hat the 
poorest and the meanest were the children 
of the Church and of God, as much as 
the wealthiest and haughtiest, and dared 
them, on penalty of future wrath in this 
world and in t.he next, to act the part of 
wolves and worry t.he sheep-folds of t.he 
Almighty. I WllO write am no Romanist, 
no upholder of the faith, as interpreted by the 
venerable pope and his cardinals, who dwell, 
or recently dwelt, at Rome; but I am Ca- 
tholic enough, in a wider and a nobler sense 
of the word, to admit with gratit.ude the im- 
mense good that was done, when such good 
was sorely needed, by the monks of the 
middle ages. Every monastery in those days 
was an oasis of peace in a desert of savagery. 
There may bave been human passions and 
human frailties at work in the oases-and 
where are t.heyever quiescent but in the 
tomb? - but all the play and fermenta- 
tion of the passions, violent as they may 
( or as they may not ) have been, were 
subordinated to the great task which the 
monks set themselves of succouring the 
poor, refining the manners and improving 
the behaviour of the rich, and in keeping 
alight the lamp, not alone of the Gospel, as. 
they understood it, but the lesser lamp of 
secular learning. They performed, to a 
great extent, the part now performed by the 
press in the days when there was no press; 
and for that alone they merit the respectful, 
if not the grateful, mention of post.erity. 
From 
Ielrose to Abbotsford is a short 
drive of t.wo miles, and we take in our way 
t.he old Border town or Peel of Darnick, 
which has been in the possession of the 
family of the Heitons for four hundred 
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years. It is almost, if not tbe very last 
of its compeers, and in a perfect stato of 
preservation. '1'he oM Border chieftains 
built for security rather than for case; 
and Darniek Peel has lost it
 security 
-which no one in our day would en- 
danger-and has gained in comfort by 
the modernisation of some of its apnrt- 
ments. But the modernisation has not 
been carried so far as to dest.roy the old 
characteristics of the feudnl period; and 
the IIeitons of to-day can dine in the 
same banqueting-hall which sufficed for 
their ancestors, without rushing, like 
Border warriors and reivers in old days, 
to the Border and beyond it, in search of 
the fat cattle and sheep of the Englishers. 
The new lairds of Darnick-new, though of 
the old racc--pay their butchers' bills, and 
their good wives no longer serve up a pair 
of spurs as tbe dish of honour at the table, 
to tell them that the larder is empty, and 
that they must boot and saddle, and away 
into Northumberland, before she can serve 
them another dinner. Darnick tower is for 
the present in good and reverential hands, 
and remains an almost unique specimen of 
a civilisation-if such it can be called-that 
has long' since passed away. 
The 1\veed, as we approach Abbotsford, 
is neither very wide nor very deep. But 
this is a summer fact, that ceases to be a 
fact, when the wintry rains make havoc on 
its bed and b
nks. At such times it runs, 
not only a deep and broad, but a very 
rapid and, as the Scotch would say, "a 
drumly" river. The Tweed, as everybody 
ought to know, forms, but for a very few 
miles of its course, the boundary between 
England and Scotland; and at Abbotsford 
it is no boundary at all. There are parts 
of Scotland south as well as north of the 
Tweed, so that a mall may be born on 
what is caned the English side of that 
river without being an Englishman at all. 
The first view of Abbotsford is not cheer- 
fuL It lies low upon the river bank, and 
receives as little of the genial sunshine as 
if the situation of the hou::;e had been ex- 
pressly chosen to exclude it. Abbotsford 
has been called "a romance in stone and 
lime;" but the romance lies in its history, 
and that of the great man who built and 
furnished it, and all but ruined himself 
in the effort, rather than in itself, or in 
any beauty connected with it. The ori- 
ginal name of the farm and the lands 
adjoining, for which Scott gave a price far 
beyond the value, was Carth
y Hole. It 
was a bare place at the best; and at the 
time of his dealh there was not a tree 


growing upon it that he himself had not 
planted. 'rhe woods are noff' thrivinO' and 
luxuriant, and Ahbotsford sleeps in a 
hady 
nest, somewhat gloomy and disappointing, 
it must be confe:-;sed, when seen from the 
exterior, but warm and f:nug within, and 
full of tender and ennobling memorieG of 
its founder. 
The interior of Abbotsford is an inte- 
resting but a mournful sight; and most 
mournful of all, the study where bis teem- 
ing brain, his genUe heart, and bis indus- 
trious haud produced his best novels; the 
laboratory of the literary alchemist, where 
he turned inferior metal into gold; the 
sanctum of a genius as copious as it was 
beneficent. IIere is the cosey arm-chair in 
which he sat, here are the books of re- 
ference which he consulted, the pictures on 
the wall on which his eyes were accustomed 
to dweII, and more mournful than all, be- 
cause to some extent painful (at least they 
were so to me), the clothes and the hat 
that he usually wore, still as fresh as in 
the time-fifty years agone, or nearly- 
when, his literary work done for the day, 
he received his friends at luncheon, or 
roamed through the comparative wilder- 
ness, which it was his dearest wish to 
convert into an earthly paradise. I de- 
sired to sit in the great nm"elist's chair; 
but the attendant 'who showed the rooms, 
a buxom and well-behaved Scottish lass, 
politely but very firmly refused permission, 
on the ground that she had been expressly 
forbidden to grant the privilege to any- 
body. "The chair," she said, "would soon 
be worn out, if everyone who came here 
was allowed to sit in it." I respected her 
orders, but I sat in the chair nevertheless, 
not simply with the consent and approval, 
but at the request of the owner of ALbots- 
ford
 and the present representative of Sir 
'V alter. Our party enjoyed, moreover, the 
additional privilege of inspecting many in- 
teresting and valuable relics of the de- 
p
_ ted, which are kept carefully under lock 
and key, and are not 
hown to the mass of 
tourists. For this courtesy I was thankful 
then -and am thankful now-and caITied 
away from the place a more grateful sense 
of the benignity of Scott's genius, and a 
higher respect for his character, than I 
entertained when I first cntered, though 
even then it would have been difficult to 
persuade me that my admiration could have 
been increased, or my love made greater. 
For some time before approaching 
Iel- 
rose or Abbotsford, the Eildon Hills, with 
tLcir picturesque triple sUlllmit
, have 
bccll in sight. These hills are associated 
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with the name of another Scott and an- 
other" Wizard of the North," a wizard 
supposed to have been one in the literal 
rather than in the complimentary accepta- 
tien of the word. Every reader of the Lay 
of the Last lIinstrel, and of Scottish legen- 
dary poetry, is familiar with the traditional 
character of 1\1:ichael, or Sir 1\Iichael Scott, 
who was really one of the most learned 
men of t.he thirteenth century, much too 
learned for the comprehension of his vulgar 
countrymen, or of any of his contemporaries, 
except the monks of :11elrose. One of 
these monks, it may be remembered, tells 
Sir \V illiam of Deloraine, that it was his 
f-ortune in a far foreign clime to meet "that 
wondrous wizard.," who by a wave of his 
wand at Salamanca, could cause the bells 
to ring in the Cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Paris, and who, moreover, had taught him 
the mystic words by which he was enabled 
to cleave the Eildon Hills in three, which 
words to repeat would be a fearful sin, and 
which, even to think of, without repeating, 
required a treble penance. The tradition 
of the country records that Sir :Michael 
was once upon a time much embarrassed 
by a spirit, for whom be was uuder the 
necessity of finding constant employment, 
under the penalty of being torn to pieces 
by him. He commanded him to build a 
cu,uld, or dam-head, across the Tweed at 
Kelso. The job was accomplished in one 
night; and still remains, says Sir Walter, 
to do honour to the skill of its infernal 
architect. Sir :Michael next ordered the per- 
tinacious and over-industrious fiend to split 
the highest summit of the Eildon Hill into 
three peaks. This work he also performed 
in one night in the deftest manner. The 
wiza.rd was for a moment puzzled by the 
perilous zeal of his servitor. " 1\1:ake me a 
mile of rope out of the sea-sand," he said 
at last; ßnd the demon set to work forth- 
with, and remained working at the im- 
possible task to the end of Sir :Michael's 
life, thus adding another to the many exist- 
ing proofs in song and story, that it is, as 
Coleridge says, "very easy to circumvent 
the devil." Sir 1\Iichael was an astro- 
nomer, and like most of the students of 
the stars in his day, an astrologer also; 
which explains the reason why the appel- 
lation of a wizard was fastened upon him. 
One tradition records that he and his magic 
books are buried in Melrose Abbey; another, 
that he was interred in Cumberland. 
Among the spots celebrated in Scottish 
romance in the neal' vicinity of Abbotsford 
and 1\1:elrose, are " Cowden Knowes," and 


"Ercildoune," where lived Thomas the 
Rhymer. Every Scottish lad and lass used 
to know, and many of them to sing, the 
tender pastoral song, Oh, the Brodm, the 
Broom, the bonnie bonnie Broom, the 
broom of the Cowden Knowes; but in our 
time, the more's the pity, Scottish songf1 
have grown somewhat obsolete, except 
among the peasantry, in whose hearts and 
on whose lips they still flourish. Thomas 
the Rhymer appears to have been a con- 
temporary of 8ir :11iehael Scott, and hi
 
name, after the lapse of more than five 
hundred years, is still mentioned with vene- 
ration by his countrymen. He was known 
both as a prophet and a poet, which in fact 
all true poets are and ought to be. His 
poetry has gone down into oblivion: but 
some of his prophecies, quoted by later 
writers, and preserved in tradition among 
the country people, are still cu:rrent. Ercil- 
donne, or Earlston, is a little village on the 
Leader, two mileR above its junction with 
the Tweed. "The popular tale of the 
neighbourhood relate
," says Sir 'Valter in 
a note to his contributions to the Border 
:l\Iinstrelsy, "that Thomas was carried off 
at an early age to Fairy Land, where he 
acquired all the knowledge which after- 
wards made him famous. After seven 
years' residence he was permitted to return 
to the earth to enlighten and astonish the 
world by his prophetic powers; still, how
 
ever, being bound to return to his royal 
mistress (the Queen of the Fairies), when- 
ever she Hhollld intimate her pleasure. ÅC- 
cordingly, while Thoma,s was making merry 
with his friends in the Tower of Ercil- 
doune) a person came running in with fear 
and astonishment, and told that a hart and 
hind had left the neighbouring forest, and 
were composedly and slowly parading the 
street of the village. The poet arose 
instantly, and followed the animals to the 
forest, whence he was never seen to return. 
According to the popular belief he still 
'drees his weird' (undergoes his doom) 
in Fairy Land, and is expected, at some 
future day, to revisit the earth." 


THE OMNIBUS DINNER. 


IT does not seem a very opportune time 
now to talk of Paris and dining in the same 
breath. Nevertheless, I, an old habitué 
of Paris, relegated by the exigencies of 
a state of siege to this side of the Channel, 
cannot help wondering-as I sit in Lon- 
don dining-rooms, and see mountainous 
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joints of :111 kinds wheeled in colosFml state time
, hy early attendance at the haIles, and 
from table to tahle, and served out with a by buying en massc large heaps of supplies 
bounteous carving-knifl', as though the from the provinceH. What are they doing 
bupply of heef and mutton were illimikthle at the innumerable cr(
meries and laiteries, 
-what sort of repast is now being served which useù to be found in every street 
up at the variou:4 places of prandial resort in Paris, and where the workman could 
which I was wont at ono time or another get his bowl of c..'1.fé au bit and his hunch 
to frequent in the French metropolis; for of bread in the morning for about four 
there are few kinds of them which I have sous? All tho newspaper correspondents 
not visited at one time or another. A sus- have yet tolù us about the distribution of 
picion of horseflesh always haunted me, per- food in Paris during the siege relates to 
haps unju!<t1y, at some of the cheapQl" re8t.'1.U- the well-to-do people who can pay for tbeir 
rants in Paris; but that suspicion must viands, even at the advanced prices; but 
now be turned into stern reality, not only at how fares it with the artisan of the Fau- 
these, but at such places as Vachette's and bourg Saint Ântoine and La Villette, whose 
Vefours, and wbat may be the state of mind work is st-opped, and who has no money to 
of the chefs de cuisine at the high-priced go to market with? 
restaura.nts in Paris is really a curious sub- In the siege we have before mentioned 
ject for speculation. How do they take -that of Paris by Henry the :Fourth- 
the 
iege? Do they take to the cooking of huge caldrons were established in the 
horseflesh in ragoûts, emincú
, and cheval street
, from which the poor came and got 
à Ia mode witbout a tinge of disgust? Does helped indiscriminately to the broth and 
patriotism spur in them the genius of in- the substances of which it was made. Tho 
vention to unprecedented efforts of in- broth was made of beef first of all; when 
genuity, and enable them to astound their the beef was used up they descended to 
accustomed and besieged diners with new horseflesh; when the horses were u.,ed up 
triumphs of the culinary art over rebellious they descended to asses; and when the 
materials; and will they, as the siege pro- asses were used up, they came down, not 
gresses, and as the unhappy inhabitants only to dogs and cats, but to vermin of an 
are obliged to descend to still lower orders kind
, stewed down with such herbs as 
of quadrupeds, frightful to enumerate, con- were to be gathered about the ramparts 
tinue to deliver desperate battle with all and in the streets. Then they made broth 
the resources of Ude and Vattel, and their of tallow-grease and leather, as we said, 
own to boot, against the ungTateful viands, new and old; but even then the broth 
and extend to unheard-of limits the con- grew thinner and thinner, and of conrse 
quests of the casserole? Bvery one has more nau::,eous every day, till at last the 
heard of the delicious sauce of legendary poor were found dying about the streets, 
fame whose eulogies a Frenchman pro- one hundrell, one hundred and fifty, and 
nounced in. saying "avec cette sauce on two hundred at a time. Yet it may be said 
mangeraiL son propre père," and it may be that never were the inhabitant
 of any city 
that some inventive genius of the white ever put upon short allowance, who so 
cap, jacket, and apron may produce a sauce well knew how t.o make the most of what 
with which we might cat anything except they had as the Parisians. S0me of the 
the gmnite of the Parisian quays and results of their dexterous management in 
bridg-es. In the siege of Paris by Henry this way have often appeared to me mar- 
the Fourth, lpather became at last an ob- vellous, and after paying we always had a 
ject eagcdy sought for comestible purpOSf'S, sense of having dined gratuitously at the 
and it mflY, alas! be so again; and, if expense of our host. On looking back over 
such be the case, as the supply of read.y- my past experiences in tbis line, none ever 
made boots and shoes in Paris always I-itruck me as more remarkable than those 
seemed to be immeasurable, there will be I occasionally made at certain dining- 
an immense deal of work both for cook }J1aces in Paris w bich we will call, for the 
and client before they get through the store sake of distinction, the" omnibus dinner," 
in hand. Fancy dining :1t the Caf
 Anglais and to one of which I once introd.uced my 
off cuiI' de Russie à la.. sauce Tartare, or a. friend Fcatherwing. 
bottine en chevreau sauce piquante! .And Feather,ving and I had made various 
the countless restaurants at two francs at gastronomic explorations in Paris, but we 
tho Palais Royal, how do they enduro the had never yet explored the omnibus dinners 
siego? It was only possible for them to keep together. 'Ve had investigated the haza:d 
up their establishments, even in ordinary I iì. la fourchette, where yon dig with a bJg 
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fork into a pot, and bring out what you can 
with one dive for a sou, and bestowed the 
results of our winnings on littIe gamins, 
wait.ing outside the door. 'Ve had even 
once really dined, among a mass of blouses, 
at a place where a big man with his shirt- 
sleeves turned up, and with bare arms, 
wielded by turns the fork and the knife 
and the ladle, over a large row of bright 
smoking saucepans before him, and exhorted 
his customers to the attack of his viands 
with the cries: "II y à du bæuf, messieurs, 
II y du mouton rôti, il y à des haricots 
blancs, et mess-ieurs il y à du maccar-r-r- 
oni.' , We had dined more than once at 
Duval's Etablissements de Bouillon, where 
you dine on little marble tables without 
tablecloths, and where you are waited 
upon by trim serving-maids in uniforms of 
clean white caps, clean aprons, and brown 
stuff dresses; where the soup is excellent, 
and the food plain and good; and where 
you may dine for about thirty sous if your 
appetite be small; but where, alas! if it be 
large, your dinner will cost you as much 
as at a moderately high-priced restaurant. 
'Ve had dined together at pretty nearly 
all the restaurants à prix fixe; and as for 
all the restaurants of the Boulevards and the 
Palais Royal, we had dined at the greater 
part of these until we knew the Christian 
names of all the waiters, and the proprietor 
would sometimes shake us by the hand. 
"\Vell, to-day our fate was to go together 
for an omnibus dinner. 
'Thy do I call it the" omnibus dinner?" 
for this is a private appellation of my own, 
the dinner in question being known by 
the name of 'þ,Iaison Sophie, l\Iaison Blond, 
&c., in the Rue de l\Iail, :Faubourg :Mont- 
martre, and other places. This fancy term 
came into the head of a friend of mine 
who happened to go with me to one of 
them, and is apt enough, as the dining 
takes place at a number of tables in a large 
room, all of the same size, and all laid out 
in the same way. The guests drop in one 
by one, or by twos and threes, in desultory 
fashion, at any time between about half- past 
five and eight, and take their places at any 
.of the tables until it is filled up. Aud 
when it is complete, gastronomic motion 
.commences for that table, just as an omni- 
bus starts when it is full. The stream of 
incoming diners continues to flow in, and 
to go on filling tables two, three, four, five, 
-a-nd six, till all are complete, and each table 
starts as soon as its places are all occupied. 
As soon as table number one has come to 
an end of its dining proc
ss, the dincrs get 


up and leave, and a band of handy maidens 
come swiftly down upon it, remove plates, 
and dishes, and napkins, and all signs of 
the finished repast, and in ihe twinkling 
of an eye table number one stands forth 
arrayed again in snowy linen, and provided 
with fresh napkins, clean plates, clean 
knives and forks, and spoons. The baskets 
of bread are replenished, one fresh pint 
bottle of red wine is put down by each 
plate, the hors d'æuvres, radishes, olives, cu- 
cumhers, &c., are renewed, and table num- 
ber one wears again a virgin aspect for a 
few moments, as thongh it had been inno- 
cent of diners as yet for the day. 
When Featherwing and I entered on this 
occasion, a lady, who decidedly ought to 
command a very high figure in the way 
of remuneration on any stage where a 
walking duchess may be required, bowed 
us a welcome, and conducted us ele- 
gantly to table number three, which was 
in process of filling up. Table number 
one, I observed, was busily engaged with 
the rôti, while table number two was well 
on with its vegetables. Onr arrival at table 
number three was evidently a relief to a 
gentleman in front of whom we took our 
places-a faint gleam of satisfaction, as of 
snmmer lightning, ran over his features; he 
was TImnifestly a-hungered, and wanted to 
begin. I think he noticed my eye upon 
him, however, for when the next addition 
was made to our party, he took a paper 
out of his pocket and tried to read
 as 
though the matter did not affect him. 
However, his affectation of unconcern did 
not last Jong, for, before the next arrival, 
he dropped his paper, leaned forward 
and bravely took some radishes and eat 
them, looking us in the face. His move- 
ment was contagious, and single assaults 
were made on the hors d'æuvres at other 
parts of the table, till such time as table 
number threc was complete. A neat-handed 
Phyllis came and surveyed us, just like an 
omnibus conductor does hi" insidcs; she 
saw we were complete, then retired towards 
the kitchen regions, and reappeared like an 
Angel of Plenty, bearing, not a cornucopia, 
but a soup tureen in her hands. Our 
Angel of Plenty had a Grecian profile, with 
blue eyes, and blonde hair, turned back 
something after the fashion of old Greek 
statues. She put down the turecn at a 
vacant place at the side and in the middle 
of the table, which is reserved between two 
chairs for the dispensing of the viands, and 
then said interrogatively to Featherwing, 
who happencd to be ncxt her, ":Monsieur, 
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foulez-fous du botage ?" 
"'eather\\ ing, an 
impudent fellow, replied at once, "Un ben, 

[ademoisclle Gretchen, s'il fous plait." 
" Alsace, of course," he said to me. "I 
sce half tho serving-girls here are Alsa- 
tians, and most likely all Gretchens." 
Gretchen showed some white teeth as she 
passed Feathcrwing his soup, and showed 
still more of them as }'eatherwing whis- 
pered something to her in a confidential 
tone; but Gretchen was too much bent 
npon business to listen to .Featherwing's 
nonsense; she passed the soup right and 
left, and over the way, sometimes dodging 
behind the chairs and plumping down the 
soup bc'fore you, then back to the ladle and 
tho tureen, till the tureen was a mere 
"marine" of a sonp tureen, and then she 
canght it np and took it away, not, how- 
ever, without saying, before she left, " 
Ies- 
sieurs, foulez-fous encore du botage," and not 
without giving a look at Fl'ather\\ing, with 
a grasp at the ladle, as thongh she would 
like to hit him with it, but not very hard. 
" They put the girls on for the soup, and 
the vegetables, and the dessert," I said to 
Featherwing, "but the proprietor himself 
carves the bæuf and the rôti. Here's the 
bæuf brought by another damsel. I hope 
you like bæuf in the pot au feu form-the 
pot au feu, .you know-OJ 
.c Stop," said Featherwing. "I know 
what you are going to say. What chou- 
crontc and sausages are to the German, 
what the puchero is to the Spaniard, what 
the polenta is to the :Milanese, what mac- 
caroni is to tbe Neapolitan, what the cous- 
coussou is to the Arab, is the pot au feu 
to the Frenchman." 
" I wasn't going to say all that," I re- 
plied. "I was merely going to say it is 
the French national dish." 
"And a very good di:;h it is, too," said 
Feather\\ ing. " And as for cconomy, why 
it is the cheapest thing going. I'd back 
myself, too, to make pot au feu against 
anybody but a Xorman paysanne. Ah, if 
our people knew how to make it, they'd 
save a lot of money; but it isn't so easy to 
make as you think." 
" No," I said, "the true pot au feu i:; the 
product of a whole day's care and \T'atchful- 
ness on the part of a good housewife. 
he 
must begin early in the morning by slicing 
her vegetables, which-" 
" Come" he said, " yon a.re going to give 
me an article by Timothy rrrim, in the 
Petit J ournul, on the pot au fcu. I know 
it; but the great secret is, as ho says, 
never-" 


"To let it boil," I sail!. 
"Confound it," he said, " leave tlw pot 
au feu tv me, it i'l my property. I ha\ e 
half a mind to make myself the apostle of 
tl1(' pot au feu among onr people, "ho are 
stiU heathens in the way of cookery, with 
their Imrbarous hroilings, and hakingR, and 
roastings, and dropping half their food in 
the fire, or steaming it out in ovens. I often 
think of buying a saucepan and a big knife 
and a ladle, going about in a cook's white cap 
and apron and jacket, and giving lectnres 
during the summer months on all the viUage 
greens in Bngland by turns-lectures on or 
over the pot au feu." 
" Do it, Featherwing," I said, "and the 
idlest man of bis age may do bis conn try 
more service than half a parliament of 
bnsy bodies." 
By this time the bouilli was placed 
before us, and, after a gnstatory essay, 
Featherwing's verdict was, "Xot so bad." 
'Vhen the next course came on, which con- 
sisted of vegetables, sorrel with hard-boiled 
eggs, and asparagus, the sorrel g-ave }'ea- 
ther" ing another opportunity of dilating 
on the benighted state of tbe British mind 
with respect to cooking. 
"Son.el," said Featherwing," with an 
æuf à la coq hard boiled, beaten up like 
this, is a dish which I really believe has 
never yet been eaten in England; and as 
for mussels-why, when I asked BlokeI' one 
day, the stockbroker's son, to try them at 
Vachette's, he shuddered as if I had asked 
him to try a dish of lobworms! 1, how- 
ever, insisted on having them for myself, 
and tried to coax Blaker to try one on the 
end of a fork, but he turned pale, so I was 
obliged nearly to finish the whole dish my- 
sc1f, to prove to him that I liked them, but 
I fear the example was lost upon him." 
After this came on the rôti, filet de bæuf 
or mutton, carved from the joints before 
m
, with crisp, clean, well-dre
:;ed salad of 
endive and lettuce. The salaJ gave Fea- 
therwing another opportunity of tonching 
on the merits of mallows and ùandelion, 
unknown, he averred, in the form of salad, 
to the English public. 'Vhen the ròti was 
disposed of, a dark - haired, pretty -look- 
ing girl, whom one or two habitues of tbe 
place adùrcssed 8'1 Justine, placed the des- 
sert on the table. There were bowls of 
strawberries, cream, preserves of cherries, 
apricots, and cheese. 'Vhilc Justine dis- 
pensed these dainties, the mistress of the 
house came round and collected the farc
. 
"How much?" S'lid Fcather\\ing. 
" Thirty-six sou
," said I. 
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" 'Vhat, wine included ?" 
" Yes." 
" 'Vhy, it is just eighteen-pence. Well, 
I do believe you could not dine so well 
anywhere else in Europe for the money?" 
" And yet," said I, "they say they make 
Inore money at these places than at the 
high-priced restaurants. It is the num- 
ber. " 
"And the management.," he added. 
As we went out we observed the tenants 
of tables one and two had been entirely 
replaced since we came in; and tables four, 
five, and six, and others, were aU full, while 
the deck was being rapidly cleared at the 
scene of our operations. A bow from the 
duchess, and we go down-stairs. 
Such was the omnibus dinner! How 
has it fared during the siege? 


1\1:ARKED FOR THE KNIFE. 


ABOUT two years before the startling- 
revelations respecting the dissecting trade 
in Edinburgh had placed the legal supply 
of "subjects" upon its present satisfactory 
footing, there occurred to my elder brother, 
at that time a delicate boy of about four- 
teen, a singular adventure, involving such 
a shock to his nerves as, the doctors be- 
lieved, very much hastened his death, which 
occurred in less than a year after it.. 
'Ve then resided in a large white house, 
with a row of po})lars in front., close to one 
of our canals. 'Vithin a stone's throw of 
our hall-door was a lock and a lock.house, 
find then followed, in the London direction, 
one of the longest and most solitary levels 
to be met with in the United Kingdom. 
The canal, at a point about seventy yards 
from the lock, makes a slight deflection. 
The consequence is, that neither the lock 
nor onr house are visible from the long, 
straight level that follows, and which is 
closely fenced between tall hedges and old 
trees. 
1\Iy brother had been ordered walking 
exercise, and my father generally appointed 
the path beside the level I have described 
for his walk. The traffic, never very acti ve, 
was, at that time, in a state little better than 
extinct. Not more than two or three boats 
passed in a day, and chiefly owing to its 
perfect quietude it had been chosen for the 
walk of our solitary invalid. 
It was now summer, and the hour of his 
daily walk was from five to seven; the 
earlier hours of the afternoou being pro- 
nounced too hot for exercise. 


On the evening in question, he set out 
alone. His usual walk was to a point two 
miles up the level, where there was a stone 
block, on which he used to sit and rest a 
little before setting out for home. 
While he was taking his ease on this 
stone bench, and listlessly looking up anù 
down the long and deserted reach of water, 
there emerged, a few hundred yards to his 
left, from.a sequestered path, a singular 
figure, whICh approached slowly and passed 
him by, with only the narrow tow-path be- 
tween them. It was moving in the direction 
of our home, and was that of an emaciated 
man, with a complexion dark as very old 
box - wood. limping, as it seemed, pain- 
fully, very much stooped, and with a big 
angular hump upon his back. His hair 
was long and sooty black, he had promi- 
nent dark eyes, under thick: black brows, 
and his face and chin were stubbled with 
a week's growth of beard. He was lean- 
ing heavily on a long stick, and walked 
with a, kind of hitch, which resembled a 
spasm, and gave one the idea that each 
step was accompanied by a separate sting 
of pain. 
The face of this man expressed extreme 
weakness and suffering, and might almost 
be that of a man dragging himself away, 
with a mortal wound, to some spot where 
he might lie down and die in quiet. 
He had a long and heavy bot.tle-green 
coat, which had grown to be, indeed, a 
coat of many colours, for over the thread- 
bare and greasy ground it was overlaid, 
with fantastic and extraordinary industry, 
wit}l a tesselation of patches, of every 
imaginable colour, in which yellow, and 
red, and blue, and black were discernible, 
under a varnish of grease, and toned with 
a variety of dirt; and even these patches 
were patched again, and had broken here 
and there into rents and fissures, and 
bunches of shreds and tatters. Round his 
body was buckled a broad discoIourecl 
leathern strap, and he wore a wide-leafed 
felt hat, with a rather conical crown, brown 
and grimed by time and ill-treatment. 
This figure, with long gaiters of rabbit- 
s1..-in, and shapeless" brogues," limped past 
my brother without taking the slightest 
notice of him, and uttering now and then 
a short groan, as if of suppressed pain, he 
excited the wonder, and in some degree the 
compassion of the boy. 
He watched the progress of this man, 
who was moving with great difficulty, and. 
with many halts, in the direction 01 our 
home. It was not until he had got on 
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nearly 8. quarter of a mile, that my brother 
got up, now quite rested, to follow in the 
same dirpction. 
As this strange, crooked man with. the 
stick got on, he appea.red to grow more and 
1I10re cxhauHted, and at length he tottered 
into a little recess at the edge of the path, 
and fell helplessly on his siue among thc 
Lu
hes. 
The boy quickened his pace, and as he 
approached the spot, he pa::;sed the head of 
a narrow lane, in which he saw a donkey 
ana cart standing. The cart had in it, 
upon some straw, a piece of old carpet, 
from under which emerged some folds of 
coarse canvas, like a part of an old sack, 
but he could not see anyone in charge of 
this conveyance, though, being anxious to 
obtain help, he called repeatedly. 
Despairing of succour, he went on, and 
reached the point where he had seen the 
man fall, Here he found him. He had 
crept a little further in among the bushes. 
He was supporting- himself feebly on the 
ground upon his elbow, his eyes turned up 
as if he were on the point of swooning, and 
he moaned faintly. 
The boy's courage almost failed him; 
hut the sick man seemed to perceive him, 
turned his eyes upon him imploringly, and 
extending his hand toward him, RO evidently 

ig-llalled for aid, that my brother could not 
heJp drawing near. 
'1'he fainting man then told him, in a 
whi
per, that if he would take his hand 
and draw him gently toward him, he would 
perhaps be able to turn him "elf a little, to 
his great relief. 

ly brother did give him his hand ac- 
cordingly, and the fainting man, instead of 
taking it, seized his arm above the elbow, 
with a gigantic hand, in a grip like a vice, 
and jerking him under, sprang over him, 
thrusting his other arm round and beneath 
him, 
o as to pinion him fast. He had 
carried in his hand the end of the belt 
which he had removed from around his 
own hody while waiting fur his prey, and 
with a dexterity acquired, no doubt, by 
long practice, in a moment, with the no" 
disengaged hand, he drew it and buckled 
it round the boy's arm:; anù boJy at a 
sing-Ie jerk, with a pres
ure so powerful 
that he could scarcely breathe, much less 
disengage his arms. 
In another moment, with J1Ís knee .on 
the boy's chest, and one broad hand 
placed right across his mouth so as to 
stifle his screams clfectually, he hitched 
round what had sJemed to be his hnmp, 



 


but what proved to be, in fact, a hundle, 
from which, with the other hand, he took 
out, with the quickness and neatness of a 
skilled manipulator, two things; one a sort of 
cushion about eight inches square, covered 
with chamois-Ieather-I have that horriblp 
relic, no doubt intended to aid in the pro. 
cess of suffocation, still in my possession- 
the other was the renowned pitch-plaster. 
My brother had not an idea what he in- 
tended, for the disclosures in Edinbnrgh 
had not yet enlightened and terrified peopJe 
of all ages throughout England. 
The miscreant kept his f.'lce close to JIÎ8 
victim's, with his powerful eyes fixed on 
his. His dark lean features and long beak, 
and the thick hair that hung ffJrWard like a 
sooty plumage round it, and the long hinewy 
neck that arched over my poor brotlwr as 
he lay at his assailant's mercy, gave him, in 
the fascinated gaze of the boy, the appear- 
ance of a monstrous bird of prey. 
I dare say t his ghoul had an actual power, 
such as many men are said to possess, of 
controlling the springs of action, mental 
and bodily, hy some occult power of the 
eye. To my brother it seamed that it 
needed a perpetual and desperate struggle 
of will to prevent a frightful trance from 
stealing o,er him. 
Ji-'or a moment the wretch's hand wa
 
slightly raised from the boy's mouth. He 
intended no doubt at this instant to intro- 
duce the pitch-plaster. which was to stop 
both mouth and nostrils. But my brother, 
now struggling frantically, uttered two 
I)iercing yells, which compelled the mur- 
derer to replace his hand before he had ac- 
complished his purpose. He was erideutly 
now transported with fury. Up to this he 
had been operating as methodically as a 
f;pidcr. He looked so fiendish that my 
brother fhncied he would cut his throat, or 
otherwise despatch him at the moment. 
His plan
, however, were rliflerent. lie 
had no idea of losing sight of his interests, 
much Jess of his safety. Xo principle of 
his nefarious trade was better established 
than the absolute necessity of leaving no 
trace of actual ,;olence upon the persons 
of his yictims. :Even the knee with which 
he held his prey was padded so carefully, 
t.hat this young j)oy's breast did not exhibit 
the sliO'htest contusion, although for so long 
under on I'res
ure which held him at the 
verge of suflòcation. 
Uapidly, and with more success, the Til. 
lain fi!!ain es
avcd his final sleight. One 
dreadr'ul yellesc;p_'ù, and the deadly pitch- 
plaster was fixed O.1l mouth and nose, and 
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another sound or respiration became im- 
possible. 
The leafy bushes above and about him, 
the figure, the face of the spectre, began to 
swim before his eyes. He saw the man, 
still on his knees, rise with a start and pause, 
with eyes askance, and his dark hand to 
his ear. In the next instant he had disap- 
peared. 
In his struggles the boy now rolled from 
the lair in which he had been attacked into 
the clear light upon the open path, where 
he lay perfectly insensible. 
When consciousness returned, which was 
not for some minutes, three men were 
about him, drenching his head with water, 
and all endeavouring to extract a word of 
explanation, but for long after he could 
not speak a syllable, nor, for some time, 
even hear distinctly what they said. 
Not a moment was lost, so soon as he 
was able to describe what had happened, in 
directing pursuit, wherever any results 
were the least likely. All my brother could 
say as to the point towards which the assas- 
sin had directed his flight was that, as bis 
sight failed, he thought, though very indis- 
tinctly, he saw him pass away obliquely in 
the direction of the lane in which he had 
observed the donkey-cart. 
It must have belonged to an accomplice, 
who was there by arrangement. Every- 
thing had been prepared to carry away the 
body of the poor fellow, which would have 
been secured in the sack, enveloped in the 
carpet, and covered with straw, and thus 
secreted in some lonely lock-up yard, until, 
at dead of night, it would have been con- 
veyed to the dissecting-room. The boy's 
hat thrown upon the water would have 
turned inquiry off the scent, and induced 
delay. 
The strap, still buckled with cruel force 
about the poor fellow's arms and ribs, the 
chamois cushion I have mentioned, and 
the pitch-plaster fixed over the lower part 
of his face, were the only "properties" of 
the villain left to indicate his visit. 
The cool old assassin had carried off 
every other trace of his presence, and he 
and his comrade, taking the donkey-cart 
with them, had decamped with a celerity, 
and managed their disguise with an art 
which, as matters then were, and with a 
full hour's start, had bafHed pursuit. 
No doubt with the police force now at our 


command, the result might have been dif- 
ferent. As it was, no clue whatever was 
discovered; and ihis was positively mar- 
vellous, considering the marked peculiari- 
ties of dress and of person that belonged to 
the culprit. The persons best acquainted 
with the ways of our criminals at that 
period were of opinion that the strange de- 
tails of the dress, the gait, the hair, the com- 
plexion, and the distortion of the figure, 
were parts of an elaborate piece of masque- 
rading. 
There was some controversy as to the 
object of the projected crime. It was 
not until the telTific exposure at Edinburgh 
had made all the world horriby fam1liar 
with the machinery of that peculiar species 
of murder that all debate upon the matter 
ceased, and the pitch-plaster was accepted 
as conclusive evidence that the body was 
intended for sale to the surgeons. 
No doubt these poachers on a great 
scale were thoroughly skilled in all the 
finesse and strategy of their contraband 
art. The regularity of my poor brother's 
solitary walk, its favourable hour, and 
the easy suggestion of drowning as the 
cause of his disappearance, had all been 
noted, and the enterprise was, as I have 
told you, very nearly accomplished, when 
an unexpected interruption saved him. 
.My brother was ailing at the time tl1Ís 
dreadful attempt was made upon his life. 
He survived it little more than ten month:;;, 
and the able physician who attended him 
referred his death to the awful shock which 
his system had received. 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER XX. A DEFIANCE. 
IT had been a troubled morning for 
rr. 
, I.Jeader. He was sitting with his dauO'hter 
complaining a good deal of a bad 
ight 
which ho had pas
ed, pains in the side, &c., 
when word was brought that }.{r. Amos, 
I thp London solicitor, was waiting. 
f 1Ylary's eyes turned on him sparchingly, 
and she stood up saying: "They have 
j not at last pC'rsuadC'd you into this mon- 
strous piece of injustice P" 
I He answer('d her testily. " Now don't 
begin all thi
 v. orry over n
ain. I declare 
I am perHecute<1 to death among you all." 
" Yon would not wish to be persecuted 
by your own conscience. I cannot stnnd 
by and see you persuaded into a thing 
I "hich your own heart iH against, and which, 
on your death-bed, "5ou would }'pgrot." 
He was silent. rrhen said: "It is too 
late now, and must be done. I have given 
my word about it. Besides, they were most 
impertinent to mc-Cecil and the rest-and 
he UlUf-.t learn that I am h('ad of tJlis house', 
and must be treated with respect. After 
all, thpre iq nothing- final in this," he added, 
earnestly. "1 can leave it to him t:;till. I 
only re"erve the power." 
.. But listen." f-:aid :Mary," and this is 
thp last time that I ",haU protest. I learn 
now that nil this is being done for me, in 
some way, for this rnarrÍnge with Lord F;C'a- 
I man, which can never take place. \Vhat, 
then, is the use' of such a cruel step-" 
U You arc goin!:: bC'yond what you arc 
I entitled to do. I won't be won-ied any 
more-Ie'ave me nlone!" 
How changed he wns nm,! 'Vas it a 
sense of illness coming on, or the curse of 
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the power of wealth dpvel( ping in him? 

fary Leader saw there was no more to be 
done. The solicitors came in with their I 
great sheepskins spread out, rustling and 
crackling on the table, and refm;;ing almost 
to receive the signatures and the ink which 
they were to retain so Ion g. 
It was not long' after this ceremony t1mt 
Lady Seaman sought him and told him hpr 
story. She showed him how important it 
wns tor them an that the Doctor should 
now be kept in good-humour: in short, if 
his terms were not acceded to, she wou1d 
really be obliged to kave, and all the plea- j 
sant little plnns and hopes they had been 
indulging in would come to nothing-. 
" Indeed, I think so," said tho little' man, 
in a confidential way. "I neVel" found 
much harm in him; hut you 
ee :Mrs. Leader I 
has such strong- views in this matter. J 
think-wouldn't it be better to leave it as 
it is p" 
She urged him again and again, but I 
:Mr. Leader was in too mnch awe of hiR 
 
" lady" to be persuadpd. He argued with 
renson that enough ha.d been done for that 
day. An that conld be obtainpd from him 
wa.c:; a promiso to talk it over with that 
dreaded lady. She, however, had retired to I 
her room-vms not to be f::cen, and :m 
attack of }lC'r '"tautrums" "as confidently i 
reckoned upon. 
"
hen, however, Katey and :Mary "crt.' j 
sitt
ng together, the latter charitably try- 
ing to give comfort, ns 
he knew that her 1 
fa.ther, though he had gone thus far, \\ ould 
go no furt her, and that he was good Rnd 
just, tlley \\ere 
l1rprised hy the sight ot i 
.Mrs. Leader standing' hefore them. I 
" Are ) on Rccount.able," ....he n
ked of 
Katey, It. for this new plot of bringing your 
father into the hon:-;e-hnve yon 
ct Lad.v 
Seaman on this scheme p" 
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"No," said Katey, calmly. "I know 
nothing of it." 
" Because I havc como to teU you that 
he may now come 01" go, just as you please. 
All your joint schemings will do nothing. 
The estate is your father's, to do as he 
pleases with; and he shall dispose of it 
now in a way that win disappoint you all." 
"Papa will do nothing unjust or dis- 
honourable," said :Mary. "I know him too 
well! As for me, I shall have no part in it." 
1\lrs. Leader turned on her with uncon- 
cealed triumph. " You shan't be troubled 
-never fear. That foolish project, is at an 
end. To give you such a fortune would be 
throwing it away, indeed. Now we shan 
take care of that, I promise you. Your 
father and I shan dispose of it. Not one 
in the fa,mily has head, or scnse, or capa- 
city. It all rests on me, and shall rest. 
And you are all perfectly welcome to join 
your forces, and get aU the ad venturers in 
: the parish to help you. After this you 
I may take your own course. I shaU cany 
I, out my plans in spite of you all." 
I: Katey had listened to this malignant 
I proclamation, first with wonder, then with 
I horror, and finally with scorn. She an- 
I swered promptly: 
" No, you shan not, since you threaten 
us so wickedly. 'Veak as I am, I am strong 
I enough to protect him and myself. Neither 
am I afraid of you; and since it is you who 
have come here to challenge me to this in- 
I II decent contest, I aLl ready to accept it. You 
little know illY strength !" 
,I " 'Vhat! you attempb to speak to me in 
jl this way P" 
I' " Yes; but I sban say no more. Neither 
anl I bound to bear more from you. From 
I this time I shall begin, not v/ith 'schem- 
I ing,' as you are pleased to say, but with 
I {jpen fight. I tell you, I prophesy to you, 
: I that you shall not carry out the wicked 
i scheme of plunder that you have announced 
to us to-night !" 
1\1rs. Leader was astounded, and some- 
how felt that her eneillY had a]ready gained 
an advant.age. She had not counted on 
this insolent resistance. 
" Take care, don't go too far. As it is, 
you have finished your stay in this house. 
I should be a fool to let one who has 
spoken as you have, remain. You shaH go 
to-morrow-you and your hu::;band." 
" No," said Katey, calmly. "That, too, 
I shall dispute. 1\11'. Leader will not send 
him away to-morrow. You may test the 
J'est of the struggle by that 011e little 
point." 
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)11'8. Leader. who bad determined to 
show only a lofty contempt, was betrayed 
into saying: "We shall see!" This was 
committing" herself to the issue, and was 
undignified. 
Thus that scene ended. 
But by dinner-time, when the" assembly 
call" of a country house sounds, there 
was again quite a fresh change in :M:rs. 
Leader - with one corresponding in her 
husband. The latter was more timorous 
and abject than he haù ever been: though 
that might come of illness of which he had 
been complaining an through the day. But 
.Urs. Leader was grown insolent, haughty. 
and exultant. Over her was an air, as 
though she said. "The game is now in my 
hands," and my Lady Seaman, though dis- 
pleased and cool, wondered not a !ittIe at 
the absence of obsequiousness. Perhaps 
the servants-notably the lady's-maid- 
could have told of a scene of more than 
usual vehemence during the dressing for 
dinner, when the miserable little "lord of 
the soil" was hectored, and shrieked at, 
and driven into a corner. He came out so 
humiliated and broken, that it really seemed 
as though he had suffered from some long 
illness. 
At dinner, however, he brightened up a 
great deal. 1\Ess Jessie took him in band 
and prescribed for him, made him ten her 
fresh stories of Judge Badminton, and de- 
liver the speech of Pender, who" got oil''' 
somebody, with such brilliant effect, on 
that circuit. But it was evident he was 
not quite well; to all, at least, save the 
exulting 1\-lrs. Leader. It was, indeed, a 
stifi
 solemn entertainment, for Lady Sea- 
man and her daughters were displeased 
and angry at the complete frustration of 
their plans; and though the lady was of 
the -, forag-er" order, and inclined to settle 
down at free qUr 1 rters wherever she could, 
she had signified her intention of leaving. 
Katey, but not her husband, was present, 
and over all there was a sense of restraint. 
rrhe young lord, in decency, had not gone 
to dine with his friends in the town, and 
was sulky. Miss Jessie alone "kept the 
ban rolling," and with her little flatteries, 
graduaUy worked )1r. Lcader into great 
good-humour. 
That night she had taken a fancy to 
know something of astronomy. 'Vhere 
was CharIes's-wain? the Great Bclt, or 
was that the name? She would give the 
world to know something about these 
things. 
When the gentlemen had gone up to 
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I juin" tht.. ladiLs after dinner, amI had 
It III Hu ir little council fur a "hort time. 
f-udJcnly :\11'. Leader appeared, mufflr>d in 
a g-reat-coat and C'omforte'r, and, in a shy, 
awk\\ard way, Faid: "If you would like, 

I iss Jessie, we could go out on the long 
balcony round the bedroom
, and I could 
show yon the 
tars and Charlcs's-"ain." 
The young l:'\dy "as ill ecstasies at the 
proposal, 3.ucl ran to deck herse'lf out in 
a-;h'onomirnl uniform, glaù of the oppor- 
tnnity-a
 e"Very \,,"oman \\ ould be-to 
mume her head in a. becoming hood. 
Irs. 
JJeadcr looked 011 scornfully; but the little 
mall's head. had been rather overset by 
flattery. So they went up-stairs together 
out on the balcony, he caITying- a telescope. 
'Ye now turn to our friend the Doctor, 
who had returned home, a little agitated 
with the excitement of the game he was 
playing. As we have shown, he felt th..1.t 
it was high time it should finish, if he were 
to win at all, for his enemies were hardly 
letting him shuffle hi
 cards. He had 
heard from good authority that 
Ir. Ridley, 
his eternal foe, had been grubbing and 
spla;;Ling "in the sewers and gutter:5i," 
trying to fish up something nasty about his, 
the Doctor's, life; and it was rumoured he 
had been ab
ent, engaged in the search. 
The Doctor had an 'a,.annah in his 
mouth, and a second tumbler of "the 
inestimablp" friend and comforter, D.D., 
to which, in truth, his persecutions were 
makin
 him apply much too often, to 
judge by the permanent waterines
 of his 
eyes. He used to sit a great deal by him- 
self, communing \" ith this sole true friend, 
"faithful midst faithless found;' and re- 
peatedly applying to it for advice and 
counsel. Indeed, to do the Doctor justice', 
he missed badly the quiet influence of his 
Katey. and he had many twinges about 
the cruel sacrifice he had made of the 
fresh, gentle girl. who had been" the light 
of his house." Polly he had helped to 
make selfish, and her foolish head was 
now overflowing with a jumble of brilliant 
schemes, in which the success of her sister 
only encow'aged her. 
rrhrol1gh that nigoht, which was a Satur- 
d
'\y night, Doctor .Findlater sat on in his 
!=;tudy, communing with his D.D. He was 
thinking and thinking again of what would 
be the r....
nlt of his da.y's b:l.ttle. " I'll 

take my wits on it," he said to himself. 
" Oh, it was ma.sterly, Peter! A strokp of 
genius! By the holy Four Courts, I'll bet 
that I've set them all by the ears, for my 
lady took the bait like an old pike." 



 


He was expecting 
 ome communication, 
and this made him re8t)e.,8. The hours 
rolled on, anù he then fell asleep. 'Vhen 
he a woke he found himself very cold and 
stiff: and his lamp out, which had made 
him 
lee'p the longer. A cuckoo-clock in 
the hall-a quail and cuckoo one rather, 
birds which divided the labour of sounding 
the hours between them-ga.ve out its note; 
b\ 0 o'clock !" 
"' 'VeIl. well," said the Doctor, "after 
that!" He found his way up to bcd, all 
shi \yering, and lay down. But as he "as 
turning round to sleep, he heard the sound 
of horses' hoofo;, which came nearer, and 
stopped. Then the little wooden gate at 
the end of the garden flapped-" always 
as good as a. postman's knock," the Doctor 
would say-to be presently followed by a 
loud ring. He had started up in a !':econd, 
and had opened the window. "'Yhat is 
it, what's the matter?" 
" Oh, you're the Doctor ?" 
It was his old enemy the London menial, 
offensive even at such a crisis. 
" Then you're to come up to the Fort. 
)11'. Leader has been taken suddenly very 
bad. You'd better not lose a moment!" 
., All right," cried the Doctor, drawing 
in his head. " By the whole Dublin Phar- 
macopæia, here's events setting in with a 
full tidc !" 


CHAPTER x...
I. ILLNESS I:S THE HoeSE. 
As Doctor Findlater described it later, 
you might ha-ç-e thought there was a ball 
going on at the castle, so many lights 
we're seen dancing about, up and down. 
'Vhen he entered the hall the sen"ants were 
hurrying past, and oh, what a triumph! 
)Irs. Leader herself at the bottom of the 
stairs, with terror in her face, was the first 
to gTeet him. 
,. Oh, come up quick," she cried. "'Vhat 
are we to do? Go up and lose not a mo- 
ment.' , 
The Doctor ran np, three steps at a. time, 
remembering with horror that "his throat 
was open," and that he had forgotten his 
neck-tie; then into the sick man's room, 
where there were light::: flaring, and lllanJ 
figures. 
l\Ir. Leader was lying on the bed in n sort 
of col1:1p
l
, half shrieking with pain, ghastly 
pale, his face streaming 'with dew, and, 
even in that f'hort Rpacc of time, sbrnuk np. 
throuO'h somC' extraordinary proces
, to half 
his si;e. There wag 0. yellow tinge in 11i'i 
f
'\ce that O'3.ve the Doctor 0. hint of "hat 
was 'wrong. His danghter Katey, '" ith 
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hands clasped and tearful cJ-e
, was there, 
as well as l\lary I.Jcader. 
" Now," sai
l the Doctor, in a low voice, 
"clear the room. You'rc all in the way 
here. I must be alone with the patient. 
Have mustard and hot water ready, to any 
amount, c1'ye hear !" 
Theyfluttered away in a frightened drove, 
and even 1\lrs. Leader, who had then en- 
tered, he coolly turned back, his hands upon 
her shoulders. 
"Now," he said, when alone, and gazing 
fixedly at the unhappy man, "let us see." 
rrhe Doctor had 11ac1 some rough ex- 
perience, and knew the rude shapes of 
disease, such as they show themselves 
among "the common people" in the hos- 
pitals. rrhe gaspings across the chest told 
him of something "brunkial," and a few 
adroit questions put to the servant who 
had been sent for him, as they drove along, 
brought out what the patient had been 
doing, namely, making astronomical obser- 
vations, on a raw night, in the balcony. 
Further, he recalled his wasted look of late, 
and feeling the patient over, as if he was 
some cushion, he came on a tender spot 
down the side, which produced a shriek. 
"All right," said Peter aloud, "I know 
where I am now-congestion generally." 
In a moment he had rung the ben, had 
written directions to be Rent up to his littl
 
surgery; had ordered all sorts of things- 
hot brandy, which he tasted-hot mustard 
and pepper, which lie took on sheer faith, 
and set to work. :Urs. Leader, readmitted, 
looked 011. She was in a fever of anxiety. 
" No danger? Any danger, Doctor rind- 
later? Surely there is none ?" 
rrhe Doctor answered very deliberately: 
"
Iuch! so much that I hope you have 
telegraphed for a greater doctor than I am. 
I won't take the responsibility, I can tell 
you !" 
" You know Doctor Farmer is away?" 
(Doctor Farmer was the great county 
doctor, who served nobility and gentry all 
round.) "But we have sent for Doctor 
Speed, our London physician." 
"Oh, he's coming, is he?" said the 
Doctor, coolly, "all right then." Doctor 
Speed was the physician who had reversed 
Doctor ]'indlatel"s treatment of :Mal'Y 
Leader. " 'VeIl, you understand th' eti- 
quette of th' profession !" 
In all justice, no man ever worked 
harder than did the Doctor through that 
dismal night, until the grey dawn began 
to glimmer, until the patient began to 
grow "easier," and cease from further 


ßhort shrieks of agony, and finaIly Rank 
into a doze. Then servants were put to 
watch, and the Doctor was shown to a. 
handsome room, where he was to bave 3i 
short slumber. As he lay down again to 
rest, it was with an ejaculation: "Oh, 
glory! This beats the :Fair of Ballyscal- 
lion! Here I am brought back in triumph 
like a Roman general,. and they must have 
me whether they will or no I" 
There was no rest that night for Mrs. 
Leader. That haughty woman was nearly 
beside herself with anxiety and terror. 
She could hardly be said to have any 
regard for her husband; but the truth was, 
alf arrangements as to her interests were 
in a shocking state of confusion. She had 
no jointure settled on her, and though his 
life had been insured for a large sum, the 
interest on that woulù be a mere" drop in 
the water" compared with her necessities. 
One of the grand features of the new settle- 
ment of the estate was to be a handsome 
jointure for her. AIl this hung suspended 
on this miserable illness which had come 
so wretchedly mal à propos. So she lay 
awake all that night and morning; her 
nerves wrung, and her face all changed 
and contorted by the suspense. 
At last day began. The family began to 
collect again. The Doctor had been with 
his patient, who was bad, very bad still. 
A most serious, dangerous congestion, of 
which the Doctor said: 
" I'd as soon as not have a pair of tongs 
bebveen me and it. God send 8peed soon, 
for I might just as well be comfortably 
calculating the longitude." Then to her: 
"It's very, very serious, I can tell you, 
ma'am." 
" Then you have been treating him all 
wrong. I know you have. It serves us 
l'ight-" 
" Hush, now; I'll take none ûf that at 
such a crisis. It's a very ticklish case, as 
your London friend will tell you when he 
comes. There are diseases that would 
beat me, and him too, and we're both not 
ashamed to own it." 
So that morning rolled hy, and the Doctor 
was master of the situation, because the 
only one in the situation. All these hours 
Katey and 
Iary kept watch, soothing with 
their gentle touch; while Mrs. Leader en- 
tered and went out in a miserable rest less- 
ness, not knowing what to do. At last 
came the welcome sound of wheels. 
rrhe servants flew to t,he door, and the 
London doctor entered in that straight- 
forward way, without asking a question 
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at tIle hall-door, "hich his br('thren are 
80 partial to. Tho ].JOndon doctor was a 
.cold, ,- drild" man, highly fashionable, and 
wa
 physician to a royal duke. TJike the 
inhabitants of a fortress about to be re- 
]ipveù, .Mrs. Lead('r suddenly changed her 
ma.nner to Doctor Finùlatcr, and Hhowed 
an ('xnlting confidence nhe could now feel. 
Our Peter, a little ner-ç-ons pCl'hap
, met 
," his colleague," as he caBed him, in the 
ball. To say the truth, tllC former had 
not much of a medical air, and the stranger 
reccived him coldly enough, rushing on 
.steadily up-stairs, past the skirmishers, 
:M 1"8. Leader and others, who were seeking 
to "explain things" to him. He made 
Rtraigllt for the sick-room, drew aside the 
hcd-curtains, and took his survey. 
"What are these things?" were his first 
words, as he unrolled some of the Doctor's 
.bli
ter
, must--u-d, &e. 
"Oh, sir, 'twas critical, I assure you," 
,f;aid the Doctor. "Five minutes more and 
I bclie\"c the last pufr would ha-ç-e been out 
of him. I'm all for the fluegistic treat- 
ment, you know?" 
"No doubt," said the doctor, hastily 
removing these "thingF:," with the same 
<
urious look, as though quite foreign to all 
his past experience. "\V e must ùiscon- 
tj
ue all tl)is. Understand me clearly. I 
don't think the man will recover; still-" 
"So I said from the beginning," an- 
swered the Doctor. 
In ùup time both Came down to where 
])11'8. Leader was waiting nervously. How 
,often the physician has thus to play fore- 
man of the jury coming out of the room into 
:a breathless court. Happily he do
s not an- 
J1ounc
 his verdict so plainly, and Doctor 
Speed only said: 
" If llC has a strong constitution he may 
get through it. But it is hard to :;;ay any- 
thing' at present. There must be great- 
the greatest-care; and, please
 the most 
neeurate attention to my prescriptions." 
Uncon
eious]y hc glanced at his coadjutor. 
'" y ,-'
, there must be great care," repeated 
the Doctor-our Doctor. Somchow he \\ as 
very uncomfortable, as all 
uch mell are in 
the prcsclwe of stern men, when their bon- 
homie anù jokes-and somf" would add 
tlH'ir humbug- are wholly out of place. 
Doctor Speed then got pells anù paper, 
and sat down to "rite. '\
ith what reve- 
r('nc(' are these scrawls received, as though 
magical or an incantation! IIaw tenderly 
reg"d.rdeù by daug: cr and wife, and sent 
away by specially careful hands! 
The Doctor had gone to tell his Katey 
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the n('ws, ann the London doctor, pointing 
his PPIl aftpr him, said abstractedly, "The 
local practitioner 
" 
" Yes," ]){r8. Leadpr Raid, "we were 
force!! to send for him-thero was no one 
else. " 
" Oh, I s('e. At all ev('nt
, tbese direc- 
tions must be followed strictly, reversing 
all that has been done. I hope it is not too 
In te. " 
"'Vhy, there is no danger, is there?" 
she cried, almost wildly. 
"
fy dear madam, there is dangpr in 
every case; even in a little cold." 
" Couldn't you send us down some proper 
person? This mountebank is so ignorant." 
The London doctor said he would: 
àincd, waited till five or six: o'clock, sa.w his 
patient again, pronounced him "something 
better," and then went away. EVLn as he 
parted witl. them, he Reemed to ft' .1 iuse- 
cure about Doctor Findlater. " I have set 
down the minut('st ddails," he said, "and 
they must be followed." 
" Of course I'll see to it." Peter conld 
not shake off his awe of this cold creatur('. 
rrhe worst. was. it \\ as conveyed so plainly 
to 
Irs. Leader. He rallipd in the llall. 
" I am afraid, doctor, "e're not all four8 
011 the fluegistic treatment ?" 
"I dare say not. I don't know it; good 
morning !" 
No wonder that Peter tient his blessing 
after him, as the carriage drove n,,,ay. 
-'II'. kader was in great agony, hardly 
able to speak above a whil'5pcr, often shriek- 
ing with pain. They watched all through 
the night, everyone sitting up, lying on 
sofas and floors in adjoining rooms, that 
dreadful bivouac1..ing. in short, which sets in 
on fìUch occasions. 1111's. IJcaùer \\ as excited, 
restless, wretched, Alreaù,r she was looking 
at Katey and the Doctor \\ ith an UDC,lSY 
anù suspicious air. As it came to tell 
o'clock she 
poke to the htu'r bluntly. 
" Kow, Doctor Findlater, after to-Ili
ht 
we shall not r('quire your services. I am 
sorry to tell you so, but Doctor cipe
J is 
seuding us do\\n some one from town, who 
will carry out his views." 
"Oh, indeed! \Yell, \\ 011 see about that 
in the morning." 
-, Oh. 110t at all. He :-;poke very plainly 
about it: he said you bad made' great 
mistakes; we can't run any risks, it's too 
. " 
scrIOUS. 
She could not r('si
t, in all her troubl(', 
gi\"ing him this stah: but he t-:lW thl' 
venomous eJ\..prcssiou. and gue

ed that she 
had invented it. 
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" No," he said. "Excuse me, 11rs. Leader, 
I owe that to your ill-naturc. 'Vhen hc 
comes the dRY after to-morrow, I'll put it 
to him in your presence, and we'll see what 
he'll say." 
11rs. Leader showed alarm at this test. 
" At an events, I dismiss you. I don't 
choose you to come here any more. I am 
tireù of these discussions. \Ve mean to 
choose our own physicians." 
"You may, madam, for yourself, but 
1\1:1'. Leader may choose his; take care that 
he-.doesn't wish me to stay. At all events, 
I don't stir till a successor comes. A duty 
is cast on me to see another medical man's 
orders carriC'd out, and no unpleasantness 
nor scnsitiveness shall stand in the way of 
that." . 
" Sensitiveness 1" sneered 1\1rs. Leader. 
The Doctor carried but the soul and body 
of a man. He groan ed; it was very hard 
work fighting every inch of the ground. 
'rhat night he got his "little stretcher" 
laill in }Ir. Leader's room. The patient 
appeared tb be something better under the 
new doctor's treatment, but was talking a 
little incoherently. His feeble, dim eyes 
had settled on Katey, and seemed to find 
a plcasure in resting 011 her fair face. 
'VhCIl he saw the Doctor's face behind hers 
again, a feeble smile came over his fh.ce, 
and he murmured half his Dame audibly, 
" Fin-" 
" Go to bed, Katey; you mllst, now. I'll 
take the duty now. You duu't mind me; 
you'd as soon have me as a strange doctor, 
wouldn't you? That jelly-fi
h of a man 
that came from London? 'Ven, I must 
take poor Katey away if I go myself, and 
Mrs. Leader has given us notice to quit:' 
The answer to this artful speech was a 
look of alarm and a squeeze of the hand. 
"Ah, my woman," said the Doctor as 
he lay down on his stretcher, "thi:s night, 
I suspect, begins the battle-royal between 
you and me. I know what you're afraid 
of, and what you'll be at. But you don't 
stir me. No you don't, and I bet my head 
I don't leave this without persuading my 
poor friend yonder to do what's right for 
his children, and what's proper for the 
goo(l of his own soul !" 
Nor waR the other combatant without 
her thoughts of defiance as she tried to 
seek uneasy sleep. "I know his low high- 
waymnn's game," she said to herself. "But 
he :shall not S
'ìy." Then she became a 
prey to the wildest alarm, trembling all 
over. "Oh, whnt stupidity to have left it 
so late! And all my own doing! If any- 
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thing should happen, what is to become flf 
me then? No, all will be right, if I have 
this wretch removed; and he shall be, if I 
have him dragged down-stairs by police- 
men 1" 
Thus was the batHe getting ready round 
a sick man's bed, 


FA],fOUS OLD SIEGES 


THE Prussians have won their battles 
with such extraordinary rapidity that their 
sieges have, in comparison, seemed linger- 
ing and slow. 
There is reason, as some imagine, to 
suppose that sieges will, in future, become 
less sanguinary than of old. 'Vhat the 
old sieges were like we will attempt to 
show by briefly sketching the chief fea- 
tures of five or six of the most cele- 
brated. As nothing can wen surpass their 
horrors, it is possible that in future such 
climaxes of war may be shorter and 
sharper, and that the suffering may be, at 
least, spread over a briefer period. But 
while ambition is still ambition, and man- 
slaughter manslaughter, whether the war- 
cry be France or Prussia, the weapon Ger- 
man or French, we have little hope of 
philanthropy doing lllorc than mitigating 
such cruel catastrophes. 
One of the most remarkable sieges in 
the second Punic 'Yar was that of Sagun- 
turn. The first PUBic campaign had encled 
with the Carthaginians surrendering Sicily 
and Sardinia. 'rhe second campaign, com- 
mencing 218 B.C., was fought in Spain, 
where Amilcar, Hannibal's father, had 
gone, taking with him his boy to teach 
him hatred against t,he Romans. Amilcar's 
successor, Hannibal, at once marched 
upon the Sagnlltines (people of Arragoll), 
allies of Rome, and besieged Saguntulll. 
This city, on the site of which, by the 
river Palancia, J\furviedro now stands, was 
famous for its figs and for the earthenware 
cups it manufactured. Hannibal, then a 
mere youth, opposed at home by Hannn, 
and a faction antagonistic to his family, 
and which accused him of perfidiousness in 
breaking treaties with the Romans, pushed 
on the siege with great vigour. He urged 
his s'warthy African soldiers to increase 
their exertions by himself working in t.he 
trenches among them, and by helping for- 
ward the mantIets and battering - rams. 
'rhe defence was stubborn, and stonps and 
arrows were replied to by arrows and stones. 
After, it is said, eight months' 
iege, Han- 
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nibal dèmantlLll cruel terms-the Sagnn- 
tin('g we're tD leave their C'ity to be ùe- 
molishcù, surrenùering up their arm
, and 
carrying away only two Ruits of c1othing. 
l\Iany of the citizens, in theÏ1' despair, 
finding the wal1s giving "ay, now lit a great 
funeral pile, and after burning- nll thcir 
wealth, threw themselves into thc flames. 
'VLile this horrible sacrifice was actnally 
taking place, a tow('r which had been much 
battereJ sutldculy fell. The Carthaginians 
instantly stormed in through the breach; 
anlI Hannibal, sounding the trumpets for a 
general assa,ult, carried the city. ""Vith the 
relentless cruelty of those days, he instantly 
ol'llered tlmt all Saguntines found in arms 
should be put to the s"\vord. 
lost of the 
inhaùitants died fighting, or barring them- 
sel yes up in their burning houses with their 
wives anJ children, perished in the flames. 
II:tm1Íhal, ncvel'theless,secured great wealth 
and mauy 
laves. The money he appro- 
priated to war purposes; the slaves he 
divided among the soldiers; and the house- 
hold stllff hc sent to Carthflge. 
Years lat.er, when the Romans girt up 
their loins to fa.irly conquer Spain, one of 
the greatest events that marked the war 
was the fifteen months' siege of N umantia, 
an almost i 1 11prf'gnable city on the DOUl'O, 
near the site of the present Soria, in 
old Castile. This fortress of the hardy 
Iberians W:1S built 011 a Rteep hilJ, accessible 
only on one side, surrounded by forests, 
anù partly moated by the Douro and a 
lesser stream. It bad only a garrison of 
(.ight thousand fighting mcn, but these 
were Spnnish vetel'an
, skilled in the u:-:c of 
bow, spear, 
nJ sworJ. Several consuls 
had attacked N umantia before Q. Pompeius 
sat down before it with thirty thousand 
foot and two thousand horse; but disease 
attacked his army, and he was compelled 
to otfpr terms disgraceful to Rome, to 
which bis snccessor, however, refuf::ed to 
accede. Soon after, another consul all but 
surrendercd to the victorious 
 umantine;:; 
his army of twenty thousanll men. The 
Romans, enraged at these rcpulses, sC'nt out 
ill 133 B.C. their greatest general, Scipio 
Atì'icanus, with four thousand volunteers. 
He found the army discouraged and de- 
morolised, and at once reshaped it with a 
strong hand. He turned all the sutlers. 
diviners, and priests out of the camp; for 
vice and superstition had tainted the whole 
force. He thcn sold all needless wag-gons 
and beasts of burden, forbado any suldier 
more cooking utensils than a spit and a 
brass pot, ordcred nothing to be eaten but 


plain roast and boiled, and coum:plled ew'ry 
one to 
leep fiS he himself did, on thc bare 

onnd. H?ving thus hardpned hi,; army, 
he trained it by long toilsome marches, 
conntermar('he
, trench digging', and wall 
building, and then laid wa
tf' all the terri- 
torv from whence the Numantineli drew 
th
ir supplie'). "\Tith a force of sixty thou- 
sand men, and recruited by Jugurtha from 
Numidia with some f'1cphant
 and light 
horse, 
cipio formed two camp8, and Rat 
down fúr the winter to starve out the stub. 
born but now stmÌtcned enemy. The town 
was thrre miles in circumference; round this 
area Scipio raised six miles of towers and 
rampart
, so that only the river-side re- 
mained open. To stop any divers or boats 
coming that way with provi
ions or intelF. 
gence, the Romans fastened tree trunk
, 
spiked with sword and spear bladcs, to I 
rope
, and let them whirl to and fro in the 
rapid current, so that to pass them be- 
came impos::.ible. The Xumantines made 
se"'Veral gallant sorties, but hunger now 
began to strike t}}('Dl down quicker than 
the Roman sword. In this cruel emergency 
a man named Retogenes, and five brave 
friends, ventured on a darin
 attempt 
to bring the Druacians, a neighbouring 
tribe, to the aid of the suffering town. 
These six mcn, with six servants, went at 
night to the Roman camp, carrying broad 
boarded ladders. 'Vith these they rode 
over the Roman works, slew some of the 
guard
, and dasbed across to the Drua- 
cians. Getting uo help, however, from their 
scared kinsmen, the brave fellows rode on to 
a town calleel Lutia, where the younger men 
agreed to join them. The elders, hOWeVC1", 
sent secretly to Scipio, who, marching 
forty mile
 with incredible rapidity, arrived 
at daybreak, and demanded the surrendl'1" 
of the ra
h young men. Four hundred of 
them being rcluctantly given up, 
cipio cut 
off their hands and returned to his camp. 
The N umantines at last grew hopel( f':-I, and 
offered to surrender, but the stern Roman 
would grant no conditions. The famine 
O'rcw worse and wor
e: first, they ate 
ð 1 . 
lea.ther and weeds, then rats an( verl1lln, 
and cven human flesh. Again they offered 

urrender, but claimed a day's re:-.pite. Ou 
that terrible da,," the leading men of the 
place slew them.se1ve
. On the third day 
a starvcd band of half-dying peo}>lû came 
out of the gates. Scipio selccted fifty for 
his h"iumph, sold the rest for slavef::. 
nd 
leveUed the city. Four thousand Spaniards 
bad kept the Roman armies at bay at 
8"umalltia for twenty-one years. 
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curtain behind him. "\Ve heard a, voice 
murmuring sometbing, hut :ßlr. Ki1lick 
could not hear. "And when-" he bc- 
gan, stopped again, and gave a smile. "\Ve 
all applauded. 
" And when-" 
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He at last caught the word- 
"your race of life is o'er, 
You'll bless the charity that's gone before," 
IIere he paused again, bewildered, bit his 
glo\e, smiled again, and finally went O)i : 
-, To-night, our histrionic host, 
Drought from pillar and from post, 
A hundred miles-" 
'I A hundred miles," repeated :111'. Kil. 
lick, anxiously, then said, wit.h relief, " Oh, 
ycs," at whicb we laughed: 
"A hundred miles has journcy'd one, 
You'll guess I menn fair BAD:MINTON!" 
Tremendous applause from the soldiers 
and their wives, 1\11'. Killick smiling, and 
evidently racking his brain for the next 
line, which we heard given in a hoarse voice 
behind the curtain: "'Tis yours to give 
the draymar Iaws"- 
" 'Tis :Tours to give the drama laws, 
And all we ask is !Jour applause." 
On which 1\11'. Killick-a broad grin on his 
features-retired hastily, bowing and nod- 
ding. Then the bell rang, and the curtain 
rose. I have seen :Mr. St. Lucy's play, 
and so has the reader, a good many times 
-that is to say, a piece where 
I. Ie 
Iar- 
quis, and Jules, a lover, a monarch of ohjec- 
tionable tastes, and a lovely girl out of 
a convent, are all mixed up in some vague 
transaction. I will not, therefore, enter into 
:Mr. St. Lucy's plot more than by saying 
that a fête was being given at the Trianon, 
w here the marquise repaired masked, and 
where the king came masked with De 
Buzenval, and where" Jool," the Gascon 
gentleman, came also masked. There waR 
a duel at one time of the nigbt, and at the 
end a strong body of privates of the regi- 
ment came in, holding lights-they were 
the courtiers, nobles, &0. - and all was 
cleared up. l\1r. Killick, as the Gascon 
gentleman, I must own, quite eclipsed Little 
Dodd as the comic character. He was 
always forgetting his part, and then stand- 
ing with a good - humoured smile till he 
caught the prompter's words, making us all 
laugh prodigiously; but when he declared 
his passion to the marquise, we roared again. 
" :Marie," he said, "you should not treat me 
so ! You know me. From a boy I have 
though t of you, and of yon alone; p.,nd I shall 
die if you still refuse to be mine." This was 
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so pleasantly said, that we were delighted. 
"POl' nights past I have watered my pillow 
with tears. I cannot sleep; my dreams 
are disturbed with weary visions; and, oh, 
}'lary !" added }'lr. Killick, dropping on 
one knee, "I love you, and shall not rise 
till you return my passion." }'Ir. Killick, 
looking the picture of health and good- 
humour as he remained on his knees, we 
all laughed heartily; and I could hear the 
sergeants' wives behind me: "Ain't M:r. 
K illick funny P" 
But the real phenomenon of the piece 
was how a simple waiting-maid, such as the 
Honourable 
frs. Badminton was, could 
have so much to do. She was everywhere. 
She was not off t.he stage a moment. She 
talked all through, and directed everybody, 
even the king. She told the count what to 
do, and she told the lovers what to do. A 
woman wrapped in a cloak and hood over- 
heard the king's nefarious designs; the hood 
was presently lifted, and we recognised the 
Honourable 1\11'8. Badminton. Some one 
was concealed in a closet, as the wicked 
De Buzenval was maturing designs of his 
own on the lovely marquise, and it turned 
out to be the Honourable :Mrs. Badmin- 
ton. She was behind trees and bushes. 
She was entirely in the interest of the 
lovers, and had a very difficult task to 
carry out. But, at the same time, I must 
say she bad ample opportunity and every 
facility given to her. One or two inferior 
parts, I should mention, were played by 
selected privates, who, justice compels me 
to say, though their names were not set down 
in the bill, played with great steadiness and 
respectability. I could have wisllecl, how- 
ever, that one bad not persisted in address- 
ing his august master as "Buzzingvell," but 
no one remarked it. 
Little Dodd was quite overpowered-as 
indeed he might be-in such "rot," as he 
woulr1 disrespectfully term }.{r. St. Lucy's 
work. But when he came to Captain Jinks 
he had his turn, Even his appearance, in 
enormous weeping whiskers of a brick red, 
an immense grotesque helmet, jack-boots, 
and clanking sword, made the sergeants' 
wives laugh so, he could not begin. 
" Ain't 
Ir. Dodd funny, J emimft? That's 

fr. Dodd. I.Jord, how he do look!" 
Between every verse he clanked and 
strode up and down, and, I must say, as in 
the case of most comic singers, such panto- 
mime was more diverting than the singing. 
He was ra.pturously encorecl, and substi- 
tuted the Ratcatcher's Daughter, which 
met with the same reeeption. 
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The farce followed. There ngain it was 
nIl Ibdmintoll. It seemed to go home 
to tlw sergeants' wives, delighted to see a 
6'enuine 'ouselllaid with her broom, amI 
who told each other over anù over again, 
with many a ,. Lawks, .Mary! that there 
was .Mrs. Badminton, alld \\ ereu't she 
funny!" But somehow it appeared to me 
that the enjoyment wa<; Hot nearly so 
racy at :Mr. lJ\.)(ld's song as at the good- 
hUllll'urcd Killick: it appeared to btJ en- 
forced. The HonouraLlo )[rs. iladmillton 
had a culonel-like fashion l:'"en in her act- 
ing, anll said her comic speeches with an 
air as who should say, "Applaud tImt." 
II .As for her aplomb amI composure, it as- 
!>ured une as to the truth of the statement, 
that she commanded the regiment. Once 
an impertiuent interruption took placo in 
the gallery Letween a solùier and a native, 
whose place had Leen taken, when the 
llonouraLle )Irs. Badminton came forward 
and fixed her eyes in a severe manner on 
the disturbers. The soldier quailell, and 
at once gave up the argument. The na- 
j tive, not so accustomed to her influence, 
I ' renewed the c1i::;eussion, when the IIollour- 
able )'lrs. Barlminton, who was entering' 
on an arch and funny speech, stopped, and 
said sharply: 
"If these interruptions go on, I shnll 
withdraw from the piece." 
A deathlike stillness followed. 
1. Lelieye it was considered to be one of 
the most successful performances e\er 
known in the amateur way. X othing 
could have" gone off" better-the current 
phrase. Little Dodd was but half content: 
he was disgusted, he said, with the whole 
thing. 
It was a revolting exhibition of \anity, 
wasn't it - he left it to anyone - that 
woman grabbing at everything? He saw 
all the peoplo gaping and yaw11ing, the 
parson and all, and he thought he never 
could get out of it fast enough, and wished 
he had his seven-and-six Lack. The Hon- 
our.lLle 1\lrs. Badminton, however, I heard 
was much pleased, and paid us the compli- 
ment of saying we wero a very intellicrellt 
audience. 0 
As regards the ...\.lexandra wingo, the 
hea vy expenses incurred did not admit of 
anything being handed over to the funds 
of the institution. There was posting, 
scenery, advertisements in local papers, and 
some suppers at the Dolphin for the actors, 
both before as well as after their work. 
Thus the" wing" reeei,"ed nothing. But 
after all, if there was truth in the view 



 


taken by Little Dodll, the institution could 
not cúmplain, as there "as no intention to 
erect such a structure. 


SCIEXCE FOR TUB UNSCIEXTIFIC. 


THERE are illdivillual
 who never take 
theil' walks ahroad without a pocket-knife, 
a few' coppers, and a bit of string. X eg- 
lecting the two first articles as foreign to I 
our purpose, what a helpful little thing is 
a Lit of .,tring, Loth at home and abroad, 
to lo)k no further than its use as a col- 
lector and a conservato!'. In a country 
walk it keep3 together, in order, flowerH 
with flowers, ferns with ferns, grapes with 
grapes, and sticks with sticks; in-lloors, it 
unites the bills of the year, the journals 
of a class, newspaper cutting'> on some 
favouritc subject, and trash for the rubbish- 
heap, or for lighting fires. If, in certain 
offices, string is 
bused in the shape of red 
tape, what would he the state of tho:-,e 
oflices if deprived of red t.ape's '"crsatile aid? 
\Vhat the twine-spinner docs fur the odds 
and emls of every-day life, the bookbinder, 
allll, aLove aU, the reprinter and repuL- 
lisher docs for literary miscellanies, wl1Ích 
may have a connecting link of anthor
hip 
or subject, of date or occa
ion, but which 
may be materially as heterogeneous as 
printed paper:; can Le. Quartos, duodeci- 
mos, loose pamphlet-shaped tracts, stitched 
in cO\"ers, or uncovered and unstitched, 
single leaves Legging the bill-sticker to 
give them a local habitation, defy the 
power8 of string to con vert them into 3. 
sightly aUlI legible whole. It is then that 
the republisher comes in, giving unity, 
consistency, and order to what might 
otherwise have Leen consigned to the 
hopeless limbo of literature. i I 
Doubtless multitudes of small publica- 
tions deserve to meet with no Letter doom f 
than a 
reedy consignment to that dusty 1 
,fide j there are others which we pick up 
along the road of life, and thrust with t 
delight into our travelling wallet, as we 
would soft-shining reads diseo\?ered on a 
lonely shore. Few flying words are better 
worth collecting than those "hieh Pro- 
fessor Tyndall lets fall from time to time; 
and the public is to be congratulated that, 
in obedience to an impulse from America, 
he has been induced to gather together 
the series of det.a.ched essay:" lecture::;, ana 
reviews which }w,ve recently come forth 
as Fragments of Science for Unscientific 
People. 
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Friends fought for food, and robbers broke 
into every house where it was known that 
corn was hidden. Josephus even mentions 
a well-known case of a woman of wealth 
from beyond Jordan who ate her own child. 
The walls of the Temple were so massive as 
to resist the battering-rams for six days, 
so Titus at last gave orders to burn down 
the gates. At last, after a desperate re- 
sistance, the Jews were driven into the 
inner court, and the Temple was set on fire 
and destroyed, in spite of all the efforts of 
Titus to save it. When the Jews first saw 
the flames spring up, Josephus says, they 
raised a great shout of despair, and sixteen 
thousand of the defenders perished in the 
fire. The Romans, in the fury of the as- 
sault, burnt down the treasury chambers, 
filled with gold and other riches, and all 
the cloisters, into which multitudes of Jews 
had fled, expecting something miraculous, 
as their false prophet had predicted. Titus 
now attacked the upper city, and raised 
banks against it, at which about forty 
thousand of the inhabitants deserted to the 
Roman camp. The final resistance was 
very feeble, for the Jews ,yere now utterly 
disheartened. The Romans, once masters 
of the walIs, spread like a deluge over the 
city, slew all the Jews they met in the 
narrow lanes, and set fire to the houses. 
In many of these they found entire fa- 
milies dead of hunger, and these places, 
in their horror, the soldiers left unplun- 
dered. The Romans, weary at last of slay- 
ing, Titus gave orders that no Jew, unless 
found with arms in his hand, should be 
killed. But some soldiers still went on 
butchering the old and infirm, and driving 
the youths and women into the court of the 
Temple. The males under seventeen ,vere 
sent to the Egyptian mines; several thou- 
sands were given to provincial amphi- 
theatres
to fight with the gladiators and wild 
beasts; but before all could be sent away, 
ele,en tl10usand of t.hem perished from 
famine. Altogether, in this cruel siege, 
there perished eleven hundred thousand 
Jews. This enormous multitude is ac- 
counted for by the fact, that when Titus 
sat down before Jerusalem, the city was 
full of people from all parts of J udæa, come 
up to celebrate the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. 
Let us go down the ladder of time a few 
centuries later, till we find these grand con- 
querors of the Jews them
elves besieged by 
Alaric and his Goths, 408. As stern and 
ruthless as Prussians, the Goths at once cut 
off from Rome the supplies of food, till 
famine and plague could silently ùo the 



 


work of sword and spear. The rations of 
bread sank rapidly from three pounds a day 
to the merest pittance. The rich strove to 
alleviate the general suffering, but in vain. 
Some wretches fed, it is said, on the bones 
of those they murdered, and even mothers 
destroyed their children and roasted their 
flesh. Many thousands of the citizens 
perished, and the cemeteries being in the 
possession of the invaders, the bodies re- 
mained unburied. The plague broke out, 
and new forms of death appeared. In vain 
Tuscan diviners promised to draw light- 
ning from the clouds, and burn the Gothic 
camp. In vain the Roman ambassadors 
warned Alaric of the danger of the despair 
and fury of such a multitude. 
The grim chief only smiled, and said: 
"The thicker the grass the easier it is to 
mow.' , 
At first, greedy for spoil, and con temp- 
tuous of Roman weakness, Alaric de- 
manded all the gold and silver in the city, 
and all the rich and precious movables. 
FinalIy he withdrew his savage troops, on 
receiving a ransom of five thousand pounds 
of gold, thirty-six thousand pounds of silver, 
four thousand silk robes, three thousand 
pieces of fine scarlet cloth, and three thou- 
sand pounds' weight of Indian pepper, then 
very scarce and dear . Never since Hanni- 
bal marched from Capua had Rome been 
so scared. 
That taste of plunder only provoked the 
Gothic appetite. In 410, Alaric, provoked 
by some treachery of the emperor, en- 
tered Rome at midnight by the Salarian 
Gate. The Christian Goths respected the 
churches, but the Huns and the escaped 
slaves slew and plundered wherever they 
went. After six days' license they carried 
off waggon-loads of jewels, robes, and 
plate. 
Attila, the next devastator of Europe, 
spared Rome, at the intercession of St. Leo, 
but Genseric, the Vandal, devoted fourteen 
days to loading his African slaves with the 
spoils of Jerusalem and the gold and silver 
of the Cæsars. In 537, the Goths were 
again swarming round Rome, and the cele- 
brated defence of the city by Belisarius pre- 
sents lllany features of interest. 
The great general had a circle of twelve 
miles to defend against one hundred and 
fifty thousand barbarians. Against these 
Belisarius had only thirty thousand citizen 
soldiers, and five thousand of his veterans 
hardened in the Persian and African wars. 
On the ramparts, to aid bis arcbers, were 
the balistas (great cross-bows), that threw 
arrows, and the onagri, that slung stones, 
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and on the walls of the mole of Ha(lrian 
he had piled ancient statues to hurl down 
at the enemy. The Goths spent eighteen 
day
 in preparing their attack, in collect- 
ing fa.
ciucs to till the òitche
, and in mak- 
ing scaling-ladders for the walls. Their 
four ba.ttering-rams, of enormous sizl', wero 
each worked by fifty men. They had also 
huge wooden turrets, dr.l wn by oxen, to 
form movable forts for assailing tho walls. 
1'he Goth
 advanced to the attack in seven 
column
. rrhe archers of Belisarius, at 
bis desire, shot the oxen that drew the 
tower",. and so rendcred them for the time 
useless. The fir::;t day of the attack the 
Goths lost thirty thousand men, and in a 
<;ortie the H0mans burnt the formidable 
towers. In F;ub
eqncnt sallies five thou- 

and of the Gothic cavalry perished, and 
the courage of thc citizens grew with sac- 
cess. Belisarius, first freeing the naviga- 
tion of the Tiber, now dismissed from the 
city all the useles
 mouths-the women, 
children, and slaves. Active care was 
taken to encourage the people, aud to pre- 
vent treachery. Twice every month the 
officers at the gates were changed, and 

\'"ell the pope himself was sent into exile 
()n Buspicion of having corresponded with 
the Goths. The barbarians were at last 
worn out. ...\fter a siege of one year and 
nine day
, they burnt their tents, and re- 
treated over the )Iilvian bridge, having lost 
at lea')t one-third of their host. 
.Again, in ð46, Rome was tormented by 
its old enemy the Goth. Totila be;;;ieged 
it, and its garrison of three thousand sol- 
<lier
 was powerless to break the blockade. 
The pope had purchased an ample supply 
of f:;iciliall corn, but the avaricious gover- 
nor f'eized it, and Bold it to the richer 
citizens. 'Vheat SOOll rose to famine 
prices, and fifty pieces of gold were de- 
manùed for all ox. Gradually the people 
of Rome were reduced to feed on dead 
horse
, dogs, cab, mice, anel nettles. 
Crowds of starving creatm'c'J surrounded 
the palace of tho governor, and requested 
either food or instant death. To these 

uppliants Bps&us rcplied, with coJd cruelty, 
that it wa
 impos!:Iiblc to feed and unlawful 
to kill the emperor's &uhjects. At this a 
poor man, wit.h five children, threw him- 
self into the Tiber from one of the bridges 
in the prc
cllce of all the people. To the 
rich Bel::sus sold permi
bions to depart, but 
most of the
e cowards either expired on 
the highways, or were cut down by the 
Gothic cavalry. On Beli:3H.rius attempting' 
to relic\ e the city, Totila erected. a bridge 
\" ith towers on the Tiber ninety fUrloDh:) 



 


helm\ the city, .md thio;; hridge was de- 
fended by a boom and chaill
. But lldi- 
sarins att.\cked it with Lis infhntry and 
t\\O hunÙ1'
d large boat<; gual',l.-.d "ith 
high bulwarks of loophoh'd plank'). Thc<;e 
boats were led by twù immense barg-e
 
bearing a floating ca
tIp hÜ.ðlCr than the 
bridge towers, and stured with fIre, "ul- 
phur, :md bitumelI. The chains yicJtlpd to 
the impetu<) of the 3$saultin
 velõ:sel,,; the 
fire-ships were grappled to the bridge, and 
one of the tower
, containing two hundred 
Goths, was consumed by the flamcs. But 
in bpite of this first succesc; the nttack 
failed. Bclisarius wa;; not supported hy a 
timely sally, and soon after Rome fell into 
the hanòs of Totila. The conqueror de- 
molished one-third of the wall!i, and thrc.lt- 
ened to burn and pull down the great 
monuments of the city, '" hich barlJ.u.ic 
resolution he would have carried into effect 
but for the interces:5ion of llelisarius. 
Let us concludp thi
 f;ummary of great 
sieges by a brief description of that of 
Constantinople by the Turks in 1.1:)3. The 
Turkish army was estimated at two hundred 
and fifty-cig-ht thousand men, and their 
navy amounted to three hundred and twenty 
bail. Constantinople, a city of hetween II 
thirteen and sL
teen miles in cxt(>nt, and 
containing a population of more than one ' I 
hundred thousand inhabitants, wa
 defended 
by a scanty garrison of seven or eight hun- 
dred soldiers and two thou
a,nd Ueuoesc. 
The Turks boasted some enormous cannon, 
which, however, could not be fired more 
than seven times in the day. The Sultan"s 
soldiers laboured to fiU up the ditches 
with hogsheads and tree trunk
" dug 
mint!s, employed battering-rams and cata- 
pults to aid their caU11on, nud re.lrcd 
aga.inst the walls wooden turrt't
 with 
which to scale the rarnpal t8. _\.ft{.l' many I 
repulses at sea, :Mahomet tranf'}>orted his I 
fleet by land from thc llospltorus into 
the upper harbour, and con
truct d a h11O'o I 
floating battery. The Greek
 hied to bd I 
this on fire in a nocturnal attack, hut their 
foremost galliots w{'re sunk, a.nd forty young 
Greek otlicers \H'rC m.u;sa,crcd, in retalia- 
tion for which crul'lty the G 1 cek l'Ulpcror 
hUIlg' the healls of two hundreù and :sixty 
.:\IosltJID captivt:
 from the wans. TIle 
Turh.
 at ln
t ventur('d on a genC'1":11 assault, 
and, after a 
iege of fifty-thret o day
, the 
citv fell into their hands. In the fit ,t beat 
of 
 ictory ahuut two thou...,a.ml Gree1..s \\ ere 
put tu the sword. The body of tbe Inst 
Greek emperor was fcmnd undt'r:1 heap of 
blain. About sixty thousand of the Greek 
citizens were sold a:; :::.laves, and, \\ IldL is of 
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more importance, the Byzantine libraries 
were destroyed or scattered, and one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand manuscripts, 
Gibbon says, at this time disappeared. 


LAST WORDS. 
DARLING, 'tis an in vain, 
N a eager helping of the tender hands 
Can ever knit again the failing strands, 
The slow waves wash in twain. 
Hush, love, no passionate prayer, 
N a wistful watching of the weary eyes, 
Can bring noon'i radiance back to winter skies, 
Spring's glow to autumn's air. 
My little day is done, 
The weakening pulse, the feeble fluttering heart., 
Have !learly throbbed their last: we two must part 
\Ve two, who were but one! 
I will not flay to-day, 
" Would I had loved you better." )fay be so; 
Dut all my heart could give it gave, I know. 
The last hours glide away. 
And you-you shall not weep; 
Tears cannot stay me, and I want to rest 
:My living head upon your loving breast. 
Time comes for woe, for sleep. 
You will have time for sorrow 
When the grave closes o'er my head for ever: 
"\Ve may not watch the red slln sink, together, 
Perchance, mine own, to-morrow. 
N ow while the world goes by, 
While blossoms bloom and fado, fruits form and wither, 
.And winter's ice benumbs the summer river, 
Babes smile and old men die. 
Un1.J.eeded and unheeding, 
Let life, and time, and death their records leave; 
While you ap-J 1, on this sweet autumn eve, 
Our life's last page are reading. 
Ta
ï.: of the past, my love, 
(>: tÍ1e sweet days while yet you wooed your bride; 
Of gloaming lingerings at the dim seaside, 
or walks through glen and grove. 
Tell how the great waves crashed 
In long low thunder music at our feet; 
How far below our favourite woodland seat 
The bright beck danced and flashed. 
Listen! I heard a clang, 
Mellow and musical of far-off bens ; 
How softly through the golden air it swells! 
Just so the joy-pee.l rang. 
From the old tower at home, 
When we two started on life's path-ah me ! 
, l'was well we had no prophet's eyes to see 
liow soon the end would come. 
Hush, hush, dear! had I known 
Death lurked still closer, think you I had sought 
}'or turn or stay? Nay: it is cheaply bought, 
Such year as OUTS, mine own. 
Look at the pretty bird, 
There mid the fallen rose-leaves-in my dreams, 
When, shy and sweet as April's earliest gleams, 
Fresh hopes within me stirred; 
I used to think, we two 
Would love to show such pretty sights as those, 
A bird, a butterfly, a crimson rose
 
To eyes of baby blue! 
Well, it will soon be past; 
And JOU will plant bright flowers upon our earth, 
I, and our wee bud blighted in its birth, 

y e gathered violets last 



 


Good-night, love. I am tired. 
How the old hiH, with all its forests crowned, 
Smil('s on the wealth of sweeping uplands round 
By day's last glory fired! 


SIX :M:ONTHS IN THE EAST. 


BETHANY AND BETHLEHEM. 
RAGGED litHe Arabs turned" wheels" at 
our horses' feet as we rode into Bethany, 
crying at the same time, " Dis way 
1:artere 
( Martha's) house, master! backsheesh! 
l\fairee! Martere! backsheesh! dis Lazaire's 
(Lazarus's) tomb! backsheesh I" There 
were at least a dozen of these ragged, 
bright. eyed little imps, who grinned, and 
touched their foreheads, and held out their 
hands for coppers, exactly as the so-called 
Arabs of 0111' Ilondon streets ussd to do 
while running at the sides of omnibuses 
before" turning wheels" was prohibited by 
the police. Yet the Dean of Westminster, 
when writing of Bethany, 
ays: "It may 
be worth mentioning-what I have not seen 
elsewhere described-that about a quarter 
of an hour's walk from the village are the 
ruins of what the Arabs call the house of 
Martha. In the midst of these fragments 
the rock rises into a block resembling the 
back of an animal with its head buried in 
the earth. This is said to be the ass on 
which Isa (Jesus) rode. 'He rode it to 

Iartha's house, and t.hen turned it into 
stone.' " The shrieking, tumhling little 
rascals by whom we were beset, fur- 
nished a singular illustration of the care 
with which the works of preceding tra- 
vellers are studied by those who follow 
them into the Holy Land. The house and 
rock, which had not been described until 
the publication of Dean Stanley's book. are 
regular show-places now, as was proved by 
the confident air with which these children 
accompanied us through the hamlet, led 
the way to the places whose names tlwy 
had learnt, and ran after us crying" back- 
sheesh !" long after we had turned our 
backs on Bethany. They knew no other- 
English words than the ones quoted, and 
had picked t.hem up just as the mendicants 
who swarm in Jerusalem have learnt to say 
" How are you ?" This phrase fused into 
a single word thus, " Ooo-aire-eue!" with 
each syllable elongated into a plaintive 
chant, has, when droned into your ears 
without cessation by the aged, the decrepit, 
the blind, and the deformed, a crushirrgly 
melancholy effect. It is as if some hideous 
parody of your own tongue had been in- 
vented in which abject misery should ap- 
propriately moan out its appeals; and as 
the phrase i
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f>tretched hand
, it evid('ntly means to 
those uRing it what "rlea
e remembcr 
the hlind!" does nt home. 1'he Bethany 
cry was quite as repulsive, but more gro- 
te
que. The children had cert.ainly no 
other idea of thp name:-:; they 11se(l tha.n tlIat 
}'J'auk traveller:;:, for some mysterious reason, 
took an interest in the most tumble-down 
ruins in their village, and that thC'se f:ame 
travellers were occasionally to be coaxed 
out of money gifts when pprtinaciously 
followed up 
"It is usc1esR," to quote Dean Stanley 
again, " to seek for traces of His prese1lce 
in the streets of the since ten times captm'ed 
city. It is impo
sible not to find them in 
the free space of th(' 
Iount of Olives." Of 
the three pathways which lead from Jeru- 
salem to Bethany, that along which we rode 
is indisputably the one of the entry of our 
Lord, for it only answers to the require- 
ments of the narrative. 'V e crm
sed the 
sloping shoulder of Olivet, and had passed 
ove1. the ground where, on a memorable 
da.y, the two crowds-one from Bethany 
and th(' other from Jerusalem-met. Yonder 
stood the gardens from which the branches 
and palm-leaves were cut to be thrown 
down as a carpet on His approach; there 
flocked the" multitude that was with Him 
when he called Lazarus from the grave" the 
day before. Here, where our horses are 
stumbling, the people "spread their gar- 
ments in the way;" there, on the rocky 
ledge, where we stopped to look at and buy 
a curious relic in gold, which two wild- 
looking }'foabites professed to have found 
in a distant cave the day before, "He, when 
He behdù the city, wept over it." 
1'he village itself is a squalid, wretched 
placp. A dirty Arab of middle age stood at 
the opening of what is sho" n a
 Lazarus's 
tomb, and beckoned eagerly to TIS to come 
in-at the same time otil'ring candles for 
sale; but we had not the heart to di
mount 
and enkr, and the knave muttered what 
soundecllike maledictions as we rode slowly 
by. Where was the use of our pa:;sing 
down the long, winding, ruinous staircase 
into the RmaJI chamber, or of our going to 
the ot11Cr and smaller vault where the body 
is Raia to Jmve been laid? The :-:ituatinn 
of the tomh, in the very centre of the 
villag(', docs not correspond with the Gospel 
narrative; and its interior hil
, we rea.d, 
no appearance of antiquity. So it was 
infinitely more congenial to our mood to 
gaze silently upon natural featureö which 
we knew to have remained unaltered since 
nul' Lord's time t1Ian to be !mddened by one 
more example of ('reùulity and superstition. 
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'Ve hoped, too, that by d(.dining the con- 
ventional sights of Bethany we might rid 
ourselves of our unwelcome and rppulsivcly 
noisy train-a hope which was not fultilled. 
So closing- our earg, as fill' as "e were able, 
to the yC'lIs awl laughter of the children, 
we appli{'d ourselv('s steadily to the vif'w, 
ducidating it by frequent reference to tho 
authorities we carried among us. }'rom 
where we stood we looked down the long 
a.nd dreary descent to the .Jordan valley, 
and knew that along it::i ruggetl pathway 
Christ came when He returned to Bethany 
in ohedience to the summonR of 
Iartha 
and )Iary. Yonder, He was met. by::.\lartha, 
with the agonised cry, " Lord, if thou hadst 
been here my brother had not died." He 
came from thosQ distant hills which rise so I 
grandly out of the plain; and the dark 
ground between us and them looked pre- 
cisely as it does now when the bereaved 
sisters scanneù it with streaming eyes for 
the 
Iaster's approach. These things arc 
rc..'ll, and the shocking incongruity of onr 
immediate surroundings, the desolation and 
degradation of the city we have left, thp 
false sites and lying traditions, all fade into 
insignificance as we gaze npon glf'ns, moun- 
tains, and defiles, which are without traces 
of the habitations or handiwork of man. 


The village of Bethlehem is as prosperous 
a.s that of Bethany i
 the reverse. Stone- 
masons were busy as we clattered down 
the precipitous alley, which is its main 
street; the people we met were well c1ad, 
and the terraces and ga.rdens near are in 
the highest state of cultivation. In no 
part of Palestine are the characteri
tic vine- 
)
ards of Judæa, with their watch-towers 
and wall
, Reen in greater perfection, and, 
though the beauty for which the Bothlebem 
ladiel) are said to be celebrated was con- 
spicuously absent in those we saw, it was 
refreshing to meet with female faces which 
were not hidden behind an impenetrahle 
veil, and to know that tho turbaned head", 
and flowing robes of their lords belonged 
to men profe
sing the t;ame fi1ith a:i our- 
sc1Ye
. The Bethlehemite Christians have a 
reputation for shrewdnegs, indnstry, and 
thrift, and the 
triking fertility of their 
enclosure
, and the care with which t hC'y 
plant and keep up the lands on the mOllJl- 
tain-
ides, make an agreeable contrn
t to 
tbe bterilityof the country around. But 
Bdhlehpm is a terrible place for the tra- 
veller who longs for quiet during' his ex- 
amin'ltion of its holy place
. 1'her(' is n. 
broad t('rrace or plat.f':1u ll'adin
 up to the 
grnTIp of convents and th<> Church l)f the 
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Nativity, which commands a glorious view. 
On this a sort of fair is held, where the im- 
portunity and chaffering which is so dis- 
gusting at the entrance to the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jel'usalem are ag- 
gravated and multiplied. 
Bet.hlehem drives a busy trade in beads 
and relics, and the doors of the Temple are 
its chosen market-place. All pilgrims come 
here. The roads or pathways from Jeru- 
salem, Hebron, Jericho, the Jordan, and 
the Dead Sea, all lead to this terrace, and 
if you come through the village you are 
spied as you emerge from the steep and 
narrow street, and are hemmed in by a mob 
of would-be vendors long before you halt. 
There is a general resemblance between the 
articles offered for sale and those hawked 
about the Holy City; but the carvings on 
mother-of- pearl, forming what are known 
as " Bethlehem she.Ks," are more elaborate, 
and rosaries are cheaper and in greater 
variety. A bright-eyed, handsome lad, in 
a scarlet cloak, and with white under-robes, 
seizes my bridle, and shakes huge bunches 
of coloured beads in my face with his dis- 
engaged hand; one of his rivals holds my 
stirrup, and whispers, "l\Ie better as him 
-sheap" (cheap), as I alight; and the 
moment I am 011 my feet, a chattering, 
gibbering crew fasten on me, and implore, 
demand, threaten, and persuade. There 
is a passionate earnestness, a fiery deter- 
mination about this crowd which has no 
parallel ill my experience of traders. Each 
member of our little party was set at with 
the same vigour, and overpowered by num- 
bers in the same way. There we:r;e other 
strangers present. A string of footsore 
pilgrims slouched along, among whom we 
recognised some of our poor Russian fellow- 
voyagers. These had their arms and wrists 
newly marked with sacred symbols by the 
professional tatooers of Jerusalem; and their 
manner was as unobservant and dejected 
as ever; while their long garments of un- 
dressed sheepskin, their fur caps, and huge 
boots, steamed again in the hot sun. They 
all bought beads and relics; some to sell at 
an enormous profit to devout neighbours 
at home, and others to keep as protections 
against ill-fortune to their dying day. A 
fresh-coloured young English clergyman, 
in black kid gloves, a high-church waist- 
coat, and a white tie, ambled gently off as 
we arrived; his wife (newly married, we 
opined) and her mamma, who were on in- 
ferior animals, lagging perforce behind. 
'Ve had ridden far, and were heated, dusty, 
and dishevelled; and the trim and neat 
appearance of this rather supercilious young 
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priest roused some such feelings as were 
experienced by Hotspur when he met the 
fop on the battle-fielJ. 'Ve decided, to 
our own satisfaction, that our friend had 
not brought his mother-in- lnw to the 
Holy Land from choice, and that the old 
lady, who lost her temper with the relic 
vendors, and called loudly after him for 
protection, was an incubus rather than a 
delight. 
The faithful Alee succeeds in pushing 
back our enterprising assailants after a time, 
and we immediately cross the threshold 
of the oldest monument of Christian archi- 
tecture in the world. 'Ve stand in what 
remains of the noble Basilica erected by 
the Empress Helena in the year 327, a 
building which was repaired last as a 
church by our English king, Edward the 
Fourth. 'Vhile we a1'e talking with the 
good Latin father, who expatiates upon the 
cruelty of making this grand lla ve common 
to other sects of Christians as well as 
to the only true church, the clamorouf' 
hawkers from outside sidle up to us one 
by one, and in the sacred edifice itself 
renew their noisy attempts at sale alaI 
barter. Turning from them indignantly, 
we are about to disavow all complicity in 
the outrage, when we find the worthy 
monk looking on with complacent approval, 
as if the profanation inseparable from the 
fact of Greek and Armenian Christians 
being permitted to worship under the same 
roof with himself, had exhausted his power 
of horror, and made smaIler sacrilege seem 
venial. A Jew pedlar is not generally 
inert in the pursuit of business; a Yankee 
dealer in "notions" has the character of 
being smart; a loud-mouthed cockney bet- 
ting-man, eager to complete his book, is 
sufficiently clamorous and tiresome; and 
guides and dealers in curiosities prey upon 
tourists in all parts of the world. But the 
Bethlehemite relic-dealer combines the dis- 
agreeable peculiarities of all these, and in 
offensive pertinacity and ostentatious greed 
for gain, excels his sorQ.id brotherhood all 
over the world. We have to ask the monk 
to give us refuge in his convent before we 
can shake our persecutors off, alld there 
try to forget our troubles while discuss- 
ing some excellent lemonade, and criticising 
the highly-coloured lithogTaphic portraits 
of Bomba, king of Naples, the }}mperor 
Francis Joseph, and their respective COll- 
sorts, all in the bloom of their first youth, 
which decorate the buttery walls. 
Some conversation with the holy mnn, 
our host, chiefly 011 the miracles falsely 
claimed by the Greek and Armenian con- 
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'\ ents uext door, and the painful humiliation 
implied in the opposition monks being per- 
mitted fr'ee access to the sncred sites, and 
"e are handl.a over to :mother Latin fatlU'r, 
and with him descend a narrow pn!="-o:ngC' 
he\\ n out of thc solid rock, at the end of 
whieh is a door leading into a large oblong 
vault. ".... e enter and find it glimmering 
"ith many light
, and profusely decorated. 
'fhere are pictures of Illcùiæval saints in 
heaT') gold frames; silver hanging lamp=', 
which hTÏve forth a faint frngrnnce a.s they 
wave to and fro; coarse oil- paintings, 
flowers, carvings, and marble, all seen 
dimly, and all having a painfully peep- 

how and theatrical air. 
The peasant pilgrims from Ru<;;sia, are 
here when we arrive, gazing- open-mouthed 
and stu pefied as their spiritual director 
drives them from place to place, pointing 
out the claims to sanctity of each, with the 
emphasis and authority of a lecturer at a 
mechanics' institute. At the far end of the 
vault is a small semicircular recess, paved 
hy a marble slab, with a silver star let into 
it. The pilgrims crawl to this on their 
stomach
, press their lip:-; to the cold stone, 
and lllutterprayers, oblivious to all around. 
Thev are as men and women who arc 
stu
lled. rrheir mind" cannot grn
p the 

ituation, and each batch has to he prodded 
and tu.!,rged at repeatedly before it can be 
persuaded to risc, so that the entire party 
may ki
s the stone and offer TIp thanks- 
gi,rjng in turn. It is a strange a.nrl pitiable 
sight. There are many small silver lamps 
waving over the star, and by the light of 
the
e we read the inscription in Latin: 
"Here Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin 
:Mary." The pilg-rims who }lavc crawled 
a.nd kis
ed. look at this, and hear its pur- 
port, bewildered, The priest with them is 
of course from the Greek convent, and our 
La.tin guide declinps to approach the shrine 
until it i!) purified from his rival's presence. 
"r e keep. therefore, in the recess known 
as the Chapel of the 
Ianger, and gaze 
from there at the Rus
ian prostrations and 
prayers, while the two priests e'tchange 
louks of mistrust, defiance, and contempt. 
But what arc those 
tolid figures, who keep 
guard with fixed bayonets, oue on each side 
of the much-kissed marble sIal" motionle
s 
as the effigies they resemble in the dim, 
nncertain light? Alas! they are 
Iaho- 
medan soldiers placed here by the Turkish 
government, partly on the principle on 
which a British 
entry doe
 duty in the 
regalia chamber of thl' Tower of London, 
but chiefly to prevent Chri.;;tian animosities 
attaining a dangerous height. They looked 



 


superior and contcmptuous, 3.1.ld grounded 
their arms, and relieved their throats, and 
changed their posture for convenipnce sake 
"ithout once glancing at the worshippers 
at theil' feet; aml in the manner which is 
llni,'er:-..al among- military sentries whether 
JOU f;CC thel11 in St. James's or 
yria. The 
tradition that assigns this a
 the spot 
upon which the most awful of the ass:<oCLI.- 
tions uf llethlehem centre. differ., from the 
other holy places iu Palestine in one im- 
portant particular. It is of olùl'r date tItan 
the visit of the EmprCbs Helena; and it is 
known that almost fl'om Ke\\ Testament 
times" a cave near llethlehem" was fh.ed 
on as the place where Joseph and )Iary 
lodged, and where our Lord was born and 
laid in a manger. Their takin.! up their 
quarters in a cave was attributed to there 
being 110 room "in the village," a de, ia- 
tion from the sacred story, fonnd in the 
Apocryphal Gospels, anù which was be- 
lieved in remote times by Christians and 
unbelievers alike. But there are grave 
reasons for doubting the claim... of even 
this. the best authenticated of the conven- 
tional holy places. During tIle time of 
the invasio!:. of Palestine by Ibrahim Pasha, 
the Arabs took possession of the convents. 
and on stripping this subterranean eav" of 
its gilding and marbles. they are said to 
have found an ancient sepulchre on the very 
spot, and "it is po
"'ible, but T'ery impro- 
bable, that a rock devoted to sepulchral pur- 
poses would ha.ve been employed by the 
Jews, whose scruples on this point are too 
weU known to need comment, either as an 
inn or a stable." 
We pause for a fc
 minutes before the 
reputed birthplace, to enable the Ru...
ian 
group to visit the remaining grottos with- 
out our overtaking them, and are again 
I:;truck by the immobility of the sl.ntriL..... 
Frequently on duty here, they c;ee the 
simple altar-table nbove the Rilver qtnr 
useù by the variou.;; Christian 
ect.. in turn, 
and know how cordial i:. the hatred sub- 
sisting l)etween each. "Yhat dol's Has...n.n. 
the Turkish private, think of it all 
 Ho", 
dlles Christianity present it<õ:l'lf to his nn- 
enlightened wind r Hiw-;elf taught by 
his prophet that both the making of 
imagL>s and the paintin
 of picturcs an' ::.in
 
before God, what is his solution of the 
stone-kis
illg, and the howing", and "hat 
hi" private e::.timate of tbe picturc.
. btatueo q , 
dIÌ!!ics, and ornament::. w hidl m ult itudes 
cOI
e fmm heyond tbe bè.lS tu l:,J.Lè at and 
adore? 
",Ye fire taken to the marble trou l h "hich 
L'epresen
 the manger, and told, with a 
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chuckle of triumph over the despoiled Ar- 
menians and Greeks, that the original 
manger was carried to Rome many years 
ago, and is now to be seen in one of its 
chnrclws. ",Ve are HlPn shown the station 
of the 'Vise 1.-Ien, and are taken, still under- 
ground, to the cave which formed the study 
õf St. Jerome, as weB as to the Altar of 
the Innocents, over which hangs a painting 
representing the murder of the twenty t hou- 
sand children by the order of Herod. There 
-is no sort of doubt that St. Jerome passed 
a great portion of his life in the cave which 
bE'ars his name. From here he wrote the 
"treatises, letters
 and commentaries which 
he poured forth from his retirement to ter.- 
rify, exasperate, and enlighten the western 
world." But this kind of authenticity seems 
of little value. Bethlehem's other associa- 
tions fade into insignificance by the side of 
the awful one which draws pilgrims to it 
from every quarter of the globe, and which 
makes its name memorable wherever Chris- 
1.ianity is preached. As we mount and ride 
slowly off, we gaze over fields in which Ruth 
gleaned when she returned to Bethlehem 
with her mother-in-law, Naomi, and trace 
the road which the prophet SamuE'1 tra- 
versed when he brought his horn of oil to 
the house of Jesse, the Bethlehemite, there 
to anoint David. But even such names as 
these seem of minor import now. They arc 
dwarfed by other and more soul-absorbing 
traditions. 1!"'or it is the knowledge that 
where he stands" the good tidings of great 
joy" were first spoken, that here " glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men," was proclaimed, which 
cleaves to the heart of the stranger in 
Bethlehem, merging every other considera- 
tion in awe, and sending him forth softened 
and humble. 


MILITARY TALKERS AND DOERS. 


THE relative degree of value to be at- 
tached to Talkers and Doers-each con- 
sidered as a separate class-is a subject 
which has been already more than once 
Imndled in these pages.* Hitherto it has 
been chiefly in relation to matters con- 
nected with art that the proceedings of these 
two sections of society have been brought 
before the reader's notice. This, however, 
is hardly doing them complete justice; their 
respective merits being conspicuous in rela- 
tion to other concerns of a widely different 
nature, and this same propensity on the 
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part of one set of men to talk, and of an- 
other-and much smaller-set to do, being 
manifested in connexiun with religion, 
education, philanthropy, and political eco- 
nomy, quite as often as in re1ation to ques- 
tions of an exclusively artistic nature. On 
all the above-mentioned points, and on 
many nlore, it is the custom of the talking 
fraternity to lay down the law for the 
benefit of those comparativc1y un-gifted 
mortals who can only do. 
':rbe Talker, when discoursing- on these 
and other topics, has a way of " putting" 
things quite clearly and rationally which is 
intensely aggravating. y His plans are so 
simple and reasonable, so distinct in direc- 
tion, and at the same timc so exceedingly 
difficult in the carrying out; this carrying 
out, by the way, being a part cf the business 
with which he never meddles. He merely 
gives directions. "Let," he says in hold- 
ing forth on some such subject as pop
lar 
education, for instance, "let a house-to- 
house visitation bc im;tituted by a set of 
paid officials in whose discretion and ability 
implicit trust can be placed; let strict 
inquiry be made as to the number of resi- 
dents between the ages of six and sixteen 
in each house; let the parents be required 
to prove that all such are in the habit of 
receiving regular instruction, and in any 
case of default let such a heavy penalty be 
inflicted as shall be effectual in checking 
all such neglect of education for the future," 
On eyery subject our Talker is ready thus to 
hold forth, nor do any practical difficulties 
in the carrying out of his orders stand in 
the way of his authoritative" let." "Let 
all children throughout the length and 
breadth of the land be compelled to attend 
school." "Let all public-houses be dosed 
after ten o'clock at night." "Let a vir- 
tually prohibitive duty be imposed on the 
sale of Rpirituous liquors of any kind anel 
sort." It is thus that the Talker issues his 
orders. If you, the Doer, cannot carry 
them out in practical detail, so much the 
worse for you, and for society. 
But perhaps the subject on which of an 
otJlCrs the r:ralker loves best to hold forth, 
is that which has just now unhappily got 
such a strong hold upon us all-the sub- 
ject of war and fighting. Whenever 
there is anything doing in the fighting 
way, the Talker comes to the fore. If a 
military expedition is about to be under- 
taken, if in any quarter of the earth 
British rule is to be set up, and native 
power to be put down-whateycr the force 
of the obstacles which have to be over- 
come, whatever the nature of the opera- 
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tions which h3.ve to be carri
J on-he I on it tl13.t at tl1p first glimpse of the oqjcct 
ahVa)H knows exactly how aU ought to he of hi-; alarm f',"cryone of the n.ttivc in- 
conùud"d in order to tlH' a.ttainment of a surgonts" ill he s(.izi d with panic, amI \\ ill 
succp .;ful is">ue. His imperative mood turn and fly to the npJ.rL...,t plaep oí refuge, 
comes out Htrongly on tlH'He occasions. ne where he thinks he m:l.Y fin(I Hlp.Upr from 
tho milit.lry operations in conut'xion with his deadly fop." 
which he ha!-\ to om'r a suggeðtion what But the military T.llker is 
ood at cri- 
tIlPY may, he is ncver at a ]o
!o;, SupposP ticism as weB as at E.uggestion. He is 
it is a question uf a native insurrection in weB up in the literature of war, and can 
om- of our distant dl'pcndcncif's which de- quotc his Vauban, and all sorts of other 
llwnds public attpnlion, he is in a pOðitioJJ, military authoritief-!, to the cOllfuc.;ion of 
quite unhcsitatingly, to tell the authorities such unfortunate Doers as incur his di-.- 
how they ought to act. "fJet," he says, approval. "'rhere is no douht," he wiJI 
"a careful census be prepared of the popu- say, on passing judgment on some recent 
latioll in each of the districts supposed to passage of arms, "that in this case a very 
hI' inhabited by the di
aflccted; let the grave blundcr has becn committed. That 
ryots (the FJ.'alkc'r loveH a native word) an ufficer in the position in which General 
I)c compelled to furnish a report of the Shako found himsplf after thp affa.ir a.t 
numbf'r of coolies in their employ, and Il't U nterken nbould allow himself to be Rur- 
a requisition be issued, compelJin
 each rounded by the enemy, and should, in con- 
one of them to join himself to some one f,cqucnce, find himself deprived of his 
f:5ection of the forces sent out by the llritish communications, i
 contrary to evc'ry law 
government. By this means not only of military tactics of which we ha,ve any 
would a large body of troops be got knowledge. ' 'Vhpnmoer,' says Todlebell, 
together, but it would also be made to 'a commanding officer percci
cs that the 
appear which among the ryots were troops under his command arc ill danger 
favourable to the causc of order and which of being cut off by the f()rcc
 of'the enemy, 
not." it behoves him,' &'c. &'c." Or, not Ratisfied 
The native rising involves the necessity with criticising the past, h,.,. will give 
of a military cxpedition illto the interior of directions as to the lir:e of condnct which 
the country, which again brings tho Talker the general is to pnrsne in the futurc. 
to the front with all ðorts of practical sug- "Let General Shako," he says, Ol' "rites, 
gestions for facilitating' the carrying out for he is :l.
 fond of talking- with pen and 
of the enterprise. "Let," he repeats, using ink as ,,'ith larynx. and tong-ue-"Il't the 
his fiLvonrite formula, "kt each man re- general intrpnch himself" ithin the strong 
ceive, at starting, a certain allowance of position, which everybody knows would bc 
meat, of biscuit, and of rum, all di,rided affurtle(] by the Altenberg range ot' hilJs, 
into rations, each ðuflicient for a Hinglc day. taking care to be provided" ith proviðious 
I.Jet him have provender for his horse and ammunition enough to la::;t him f'Or at 
silllil.
rly apportioned. Let his s:l.rldle be least six months. Let h
m theuce t;l'nd out 
so contrived that on being removed from detachments of troops, and carcfully re- 
the horsc's back it ðhnll form into a cn,mp- connoitrC' the neighbouring forest country, 
bedstead, v. ith mattress and blanket COIll- with a. ,.iew to such a vigorous sortie a
 
plete. He Hhould, of course, in such a may disperse th(' enemy from the imme- 
climate, be I)rovided a.lso with a portable l1Ïat(' neighbourhoocl of his camp. II 
rl'fl.igcrator, and, above all thing
, with onc It is thus that the Talker lays down the 
of the patcut charcoal filters, 'nhich have law-what time the Doer, this mnch- 
ah',"ays proved bO se}'\.iceable where the patroniHcd General Shako, is contending 
"ateI' has been of inferi,)r quality." The with diflicultics of which nobody but him- 
Rnggestions of our Talker arc indeed both nelf can Imve any knowlcdgl\ including 
m:merous and varied. "It is well known," insufficient f'upplies, antagoni
tic nati\es, 
he says, "that the natives have been tanght impracticable roads, and othl'r l'll1barrass- 
from infclIlcy to regard crocodiles with a ing imppdiments. 
superstitious terror altogether unconnected One morc ilh
tration of tJlÌs particular 
with the l'o:;iti,-e capacity for inflicting 
eetion of onr suhject, and the milit.ary 
injury pos
esscù by these rapacious crea- })hasc of Talking and Doing may bo dis- 
tnrps. Let a sufficient number, then, of mis5ed. 
thetie fùrmidable rl'ptiles be got togl'tlwr At a meeting- .which took I
lfi('e in t.hp 
and thoroughly tamed, and let them be com'so of last sprmg at the Umtt.'d Sl'r\:H.'c 
trLlined to precede each uf our rcgiml'nts Ill:;titution, ill \Vhitehall-) .lrd, a discu' .sion 
as it advances towards the cneIll)". Depend W..s held, in tho course of "hich tJjis sub- 
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ject of military Talking and Doing was 
rather curiously illustrated. The topic 
under discussion at this meeting was mili- 
tary labour, and the propriety of employing 
private soldiers in all sorts of occupations 
unconnect.ed with their military duties, 
both with a view of utilising their spare 
time, and also of averting the bad conse- 
quences of their baving too much leisure 
at their disposal. During the debate which 
took place after the main bu
iness of the 
evening bad been concluded, the meeting 
was addressed by both military men and 
civilians-professionals and amateurs-one 
of the latter, in the course of the discns- 
sion, venturing on ground which it is always 
dangerous for the amateur to tread, and 
touching on a point of an entirely technical 
nature-the utility, namely, of sentries, and 
their value as maintainers of order in times 
of peace. The speaker contended that the 
number of soldiers employed on ordinary 
sentry duty was much greater than was 
necessary, and mentioned as an illustration 
of his position that he had seen an officer, 
with a guard of twenty men, on duty at 
one of the entrances to the barracks at 
Dover. This disparagement of the value 
of sentries naturally provoked a consider- 
able amount of discussion among the pro- 
fessional men who were present at the 
meeting, and the importance of the work 
done by sentries, and the necessity for their 
presence in such numbers at the Dover 
barrack-gate, were strongly urged by more 
than one of the military men who assisted 
at the discussion. 
It was reserved for a great Doer to set 
the whole matter before the persons as- 
sembled there in conclave in half a dozen 
sentences. At a moment when a pauDe in 
the debate took place, a gentleman, whom 
no one at first recognised, was heard asking 
permission to make a very few remarks on 
the subject under discussion, and stating, 
as an excuse for addressing the assembly 
without having first given notice of bis in- 
tention to do so, the fact that he had had 
some amount of experience in military 
matters, at home and abroad, and would 
perhaps, in consequence, be able to say 
what might have some useful bearing on 
the matter in hand. He showed -and the 
clear perception of a Doer was conspicuous 
in his words-that the whole education of 
the soldier has reference to the exceedingly 
brief period of his being actually engaged 
in battle. The tendency of his remarks 
was to prove that for this crisis, which 
might be an affair of only a few minutes, 
the whole previous career of the soldier i::; 



 


::;imply a preparation. The profession of 
arms is not exercised every day as other 
professions are, but now and then, and at 
very rare intervals. For those rare occa- 
sions the whole of the remaining portion of 
the sohlier's life is simply a preparation, 
and of such preparation the discharge of 
similar duties to this of mounting guard- 
which the civilian thought monopolised an 
undue share of the soldier's time-was a 
most essential part.. The engaging in such 
work-not sentry work alone, but other 
occupation of the same kind-is a part of 
t.h
 education of the soldier. He practises 
vigilance. He keeps his hand in, so to 
speak. He leal'ns his part, and rehearses 
it continualh", and we all know to what 
extraordinary completeness and certainty 
in actual performance the multiplying of 
rehearsals invariably leads. The soldier's 
great drama that he acts in is such an 
important one, and the part he has to play 
is so difficult, that we cannot doubt of the 
necessity of these perpetual rehearsals. It 
is so indispensable that the soldier should 
be thoroughly "up" in his part-a part 
played so often on one occasion only, and 
on the success or failure of which so much 
hinges. 
It was this which, on the occasion to 
which reference is here made, the profes- 
sional man-who proved to be no other 
than Lord Napier of :Uagdala-sought to 
explain to the amateur who objected to the 
sacrifice of the soldier's time, which seemed 
to him to be involved in his continual prac- 
tice of the duties of war in time of peace. 
The discussion furnishes an admirable ex- 
ample of the hopelessness of any attempt on 
the part of those who are unacquainted with 
all the ins and outs, all the technicalities 
which belong to the actual working of any 
profession, to pronounce an opinion upon 
practical questions connected with it. 


It is hardly possible just now to leave this 
subject of :Uilitary Talkers and Doers with- 
out dwelling for a moment on the remark- 
able confirmation of our theories as to the 
relative value of the two classes which has 
been furnished in the course of the war which 
is just now being carried on between France 
aHd Prussia. During all the earlier portion 
of this struggle there has been certainly a 
prodigious amount of Talking got through 
on one side, and of Doing on the other. 
With what prodigies of 1'alk was not this 
war inaugurated on the French side? "\Vith 
what" brave words" did the nation's leader 
take the field? The enemy was to be 
stunned by the sharpness of the blow which 
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110"'" IT IIAPPE
ED. 


ruad(' mamma an allowal1ce, in fact sup- 
purted us all, papa ha\ ing died 6uddculy 
auù left llothing; and 1 belicyc he did l10t 
much like having to make it. though he 
ùill not g'l'umule 110W, and ,,<is punctual to 
a day in his cheques. But he had grumbled 
very much at tir
t, and mamma had never 
forgutkn it. Poor mamIlla! I UDl burc bhe 
did Dot like to take the money. But bbe 
could do lluthing- dbe. 
he was in wretched 
health, and )1 a í'y and I were too young to 
work for oursclve!-', "hen all this took place 
that I am going to tell you of-at lea
t 
}linnic "as if 1 WlI.::, not Beside
, U nele 
'1'remlett would not hear of my going out 
as a guverne
s or anything like that, and 
mamma naturally obt'yed him in all he 
" ished. 
A
 I tell you, 
1inIlie and I had never 
seen this uncle of ours, nor indeed Lad 
Com,in Lott) ; for he had quarrelled OIlCO 
with .Aunt Julia, and as he was not a man 
to forget a thing of this kind, he did not 
take any notice of the daughter. 
Iamll1a, 
I knew, W dS in mortal fear of him; su \\ 3.8 
Uncle Hohert. Veal' "Cncle Robert! Let 
Tnl:; is the way it came about; and Ime tdl you a little about him before I ('0 
mind! you are to uelieve me and no one 011 with my 
tory. He ...as-what canC'I 
('lsp: ct.rtainly not COU
iIl Lutty or Aunt say tu put it gently !'-IlOt quite ri(rht. you 
Julia, for they" ere not fair witncbses, as kno\\; perfectly harml
ss, and h
 sweet 
you will hear. and good, and ",ith Buch a beautiful fac\-,! 
"r(. were all stayiug down in a very wild His hair was lung Hnd "hite and \\ avy; his 
and remote cuuntry place on the eùge of a face was thin and pale; h(' had large, light, 
magnificent CO lllDl un, far a\\ay from any- 
rey eJ es that were 
cnerally Cë:lSt up, and 
thing lile a to\\ll or railway, and we were he always looked nO) if he \\.u) beeiug augt.ls 
going to stay there for the summer. Aunt or bdJing his prayer
. .And BO he "
tb. 
Julia and Cuusin Lotty ha.d jUf-.t come from E\l'n hi8 pour, \\eak. "an.riug Dwuth. 
France, where they had been for a few \\ ith that siwple smile 011 it like a child's, 
"leks; and though they seem('d to us a was beautiful; and 1 am BUrl' his Ilo:o-e, 
littll' affected, aud as if they liked to g-ive keen, and high, and hony, was the hanù- 
themsclvl's air
-\\ by! Cousin Lotty used ::,ome;,t you could see any" here. He \\ 3... 
to speak with a :->trollg' fiJreign accent, and pruud of his no
e, the darlillg. Anù BO, if 
thl'Y" l.re Ilt'n'r tired uf saying" hat Frellch he had not as much intellect now a.s uther 
people did, and said. anù thoug-ht, and all peuple, he had ll.1ore beauty and g'oodnl;:';:' ; 
so much Letter than the English-still, a
 and he had once Lecn clcvert.'l' than other 
we were Ii, ing' n.ry cheaply, tllúY "ere people. lIe held gone out of his mind 
glad to join ue;; and as they were our aunt "hen a young man, partly from oyer study 
and cou
in we all Jiù Ullr Lest tu geL on at ('olIe:;e, auù partI). frow a lo\.l' di
"lp- 
\, ell \\ ith tIll'ill. The" all" IDeant IJI,UnnUl, puintment, just a"\ he had taken OrÙt'rb 

linnil' my young t;Ïster, mYhdf Elluny, aud expected to be married immediately. 
and Uncle' Hubert, mamma's urotht:r, who I dllu't know huw, but Uncle 'rremlett was 
lived \\ itL us. _\unt Julia was poor palM's mi
ed up iu this llMttcr somehu\\, amI hi., 
sister, a \\ iùow like mamma; Cou-;iu Lot ty very IUllUl' \\ .l'i cnough to ma....o Lucie 
was :-.i}..-alld-twl'llty; I w. ' nineteen, and Hubert '" ilù \\ ith terror or convnbcd with 
1.1iuuie three year
 yuunger. g'rier. 
o \\( nl'\"l'r f-poke (If him. He h.lÙ 
iT ncll' Hobert was very badly off; su was Ii \'ed \\ ith manllna 
ince he caml' out of the 
Jnamma; but \\ e had another uncle" hum lk.ylum. 
he \\as hið favourit
 :"i
H'r, anù 
we had never ....f'( 11- poor p.lpa.'S eldest I he W.t... vt:r
 luud of )Iiullie and Ille. 
brother; Aunt Julia,' Ii brut her too (If \\- dl, ) oU m.J.Y imu..rinc our st..1tc "hen 
course' our F nell' Tremlctt, a rich man of U uele 'l'reullett \\ J'ote to mamll1,l. 
'\
 iug 
\\ huse ver}- li.UllC \\ e ,..ere ill awe, fur he I that he \\u-.; CUJhill!! to PO'.'. US a 
isit at 


was to be inflicted. 'fhis was to b
 the 
first part (If the programme. Then fol- 
10wetl the tall ta.lk about "bapti
IliS of 
tire," and the like, till the Sedan collapse 
came. Still the big word
 prevailt'<l, 
though the big deeds were "alltin
. "Pari
 
puts its faith llOt in barricade!:;, but in it
 
rump.lrts of citizens' hearts." .. France 
requires martyrs, and Paris offers up its 
h\ 0 millions of victim
." ,. Let us make 
a pact with victor,)' or dea.th." \Vith 
tll and the like phrases "0 are all as 
familiar as \\ith that strong" u::,.::;ertion of the 
culunel of the Pontifical Zouaves that he 
wuuld die on the threshold of the Vatican, 
succeeded by his evacua.tion of the pre- 
mi:-:cs in question sound in wind and limb. 
'1'hu::, have the :French "unpacked their 
heart'S \\ itL "ords," while tllClr adversaries 
have been diligently occupied with deeds. 
Talking and Doing thi
, surely, and on a 
great H:ale. 
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"\\T oodham, where we were staying, and 
t hat he was going to bring hi:.., adopted 
son, Hume Cardcw, with him. 'Ve had 
never seen tbis young man-" Uncle Trem- 
lcU's lubie," as Cousin Lotty caned him- 
and we were naturally very curious to see 
lám; especially as we felt that if Uncle 
Tremlett had wanted to adopt anyone, he 
might have taken one of us. But though 
both 
finnie and I wanted to see him, we 
were nothing to Cousin Lotty. She wor- 
ried om"s life out about this 1\11'. Cardew, 
wondering wllat he was like, ana how 
nluch he would have when Uncle Tremlett 
died, and if he was in love with anyone, 
and all sorts of speculations of things with 
which we had nothing whatever to do. I 
declare I got quite tired of hearing bis 
name; and then Cousin Lotty used to say 
such rude things to me. She once said 
tJmt she was sure I would set my cap at 
Mr. Cardew. I was so angry with her! but 
I am RO stupid when taken suddenly that 
I could not answer her as I should have 
liked. All I could think of at the moment 
was: "I have no cap to set, Cousin Lotty," 
which I said very indignantly. And then 
she laughed, and her green eyes looked 
like a cat's, for she half shut them as she 
drawled out, with a strong foreign accent: 
" So! we affect the petite ingénue, do we ?" 
I wish great girls might slap each other 
as when they are little. 
Aunt Julia was very vexed that Uncle 
Trcmlctt did not write to her instead of to 
mamma, but it ,vas not our fault, so she 
need not have been so cross to us. Uncle 
Hobert was at first furious, and we were 
sadly afraid we should not be able to 
manage him; but he soon got out of that 
state, and went into one of the most painful 
melancholy, shutting himself up in his own 
room, and refusing to come out or to let 
anyone but mamma or me go in. How- 
ever, we had to make the best of tbings, 
and we all put on our nicest faces and 
p1easantest manners, when, in the soft still 
summer's evening, a carriage came rattling 
up to the door, and vm flocked out to re- 
ceive Uncle Trem1ett and his adopted son. 
I scarcely know what I, for one, expected 
to see in Uncle Tremlett. In consideration, 
I suppose, of his reputation for severity 
and general bogeyism, I had a vague notion 
that he must be a tall, authoritative.look- 
ing man; but he was not. He was a 
small, thin, dapper little man, almost pain- 
fully neat, and with a constant smile. Not 
a smile like dear Uncle Robert's, that was 
a habit of mind, but a fixed, made-up 
smile, that looked like a mere trick of the 


face. Not that it was a bad face j it was 
kind in a way, but it struck me as being 
neither candid nor quite sincere; and it 
looked mean, too, though he was rea1J.v 
kind-hearted I am sure, and to us generous. 
As for Hume Cardew, I scarcely know 
what to say of him. He was, he is, tlll' 
handsomest fair man I have ever seen, and 
the others thought so as well as 1. He 
seemed to feel a little awkward at first, 
and his position among us was awkward; 
but that Roon wore off: for he was too much 
a man of the world to let us be uncom- 
fortable because of him. 
iy uncle was 
very kind to us, so far as a soft voice, a 
quiet manner, and that eternal smile went; 
but I felt he was taking the measure of all 
of us girls, and trying to find out what we 
were like. He paid the most attention to 
Cousin Lotty, and after her to :Minnie; least 
of all to me. He spoke to me only once 
during the evening, but he watched me 
till I was crimson, and so awkward and 
nervous I scarcely knew what I was about. 
As for Hume, he devoted himself to 
mamma and Aunt Julia, and I don't think 
that on that first evening he knew one of 
us from the other, or could distinguish 
Cousin Lotty with her golden chignon, 
from Minnie with her long, straight, 
brown hair falling down to her waist, or 
me, with my black rough head, frolll 
either. Not that my hair is quite black, 
only it is very dark brown, and will curl 
and stick about as if it had been frizzed. 
As, of course, Uncle Robert would not 
come in, we had Uncle Tremlett and Hume 
Cardew as our only gentlemen, and had to 
make much of them accordingly. Not 
that I approve of flattering men just be- 
cause we are women, but Aunt Julia used 
to say that I was bold and unwomanly 
when I talked like that. I do not think I 
was so bold as Cousin Lotty when she 
used to pay gentlemen such attention, and 
say such t1attering things to them that 
really they did not know what to do or 
where to look. I have seen Hume so much 
embarrassed by her that I have quite pitied 
him, and done all that I could to help him 
by saying the most disagreeable things to 
him I could think of; but I did not mean 
them, and he knew that. He useq,.to pre- 
tend he did not like it when I sÌ1ubbed 
him to counteract Cousin Lotty's extra- 
ordinary flattery, but I think he did after 
all. "Miss Pert," or "Little Fire and 
Fury," as Uncle 'rremlett called me when 
he got to know me better, and was in a 
good humour. But it is better to be both 
pert and furious than as Cousin Lotty was, 
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with green eycs and a flattering manner, 
and the habit of speaking against everyone 
as soon 3.J they were out uf IH'aring. 
Uncle Tremlettalld Uurue Carùew stayed 
a long tinll' \\ ith u:-!, and during all tllf' 
ti me U nele Hobert never appearcd, nor did 
Unclo Trl'mldt ask for l1Ím. -'famma was 
sadly perpl('}.['d what t.o do between hc'r 
brother and her brother-in-law, her charg-f' 
and her patron; and 1 am sorry to say th..lt 
I accuseù bcr inlllY own heart of paying too 
much court to Uncll' Trcmlctt, not because 
she liked }1Ím best but because he was the 
richest, while she left the one she did love 
to get on without her as he best could. 
:Minnip and [l1:-;e<.1 to go and sit \\ ith thp 
poor darling as often as, \\ e could, but 
.Minnie, of course, being so young. hall 
not much will of her own, and if Uncle 
f}'remlett or Hume Cardew askcd her to be 
with them, why she left Uncle Robert to 
himself, and did as she was told. But I 
was oldl'r, and took my own way more. 
1 remembcr one day especially. 'Ye 
"cre all going on a charming excur::;ioll- 
tho excursion of the TI(.ighbourhood-and 
Uncle Tremlett had been quite excited 
about it. :Even mamma. was going', aud 
ouly Uncle Robert was to be left. I went 
into his room to wish the poor dear good- 
l J t', anll I found him ill tears, weeping 
like a. child. He did not often do thi
, but 
whcll he did it was very painful to witness, 
and all thl' more!'o bec::tu
e of that usual 
habit uf his of being rapt away in a 
\rague unfounded happiness which, how- 
ever mournful it was fl)r us to see, was a. 
very hea,""cn to him. I threw my arms 
round I.is Heck, and 
Illoothed 110wn his 
dear silvery "hnir, and asked him tn tell mc 
why he was so unhappy, and why he was 
{'].} iug; and afkr a long time of coaxing I 
got him t.o confess that he thought we had 
an gone without wishing llim gooù-hyC', 
and that he was lonely amI did not li1..l' it. 
Anù he did not like being left, he said, as 
if he had been a child. lIe saw ugly faces 
awl horrid sights; and evcr since that 
fiend (he meant Uucle 'l'remlett) had 
come iuto the house She had not once be('n 
to see him as She used; She had kept in 
heaven a\\3.Y from him, and IHld left him to 
the (lemon
. 
"That fiend carne betn een us onc' 
hefore," he said, flin
ing' up his hand
 
while I wiped aW:l)r his tears; ., nnd no\' he 
has driven her away again: and not uuly 
her, but all of you, e\'(
n you my litUl.' 
Bmmy, that I love so much!" 
"
o, dear; not any of u:o:, anù certainly 
not IDC," I saiù coaxillg' him; and then I 



 


adùed impull'ivcly, "1 have come to stay 
,\ ith you to. day. Tho others d.re going; 
and when they are fctÏrJy off yon and J ,...ill 
h.lve a nice walk on thp common." 
You should ha.ve seen hi
 pleasure at 
this; but I don't know why, as Foon a
 1 
had :-!aid it, a great lump rose in my throat, 
awl I had to turn a\\:lY tha.t he 
hould not 
see my eyes get wet. 1. had looked fûrwnnl 
to this day with 
o lUuch plea
urc, but 
",till I could not leave the poor darlin
 
alone! I knew that Cou
in LoU y would 
make out that I had done wronfJ' in stay- 
ing behind, and she would Ha.y t7mt I had 
"motiveR"-that wa:-; her phrase; and I 
knew that she would monopolise Rumc C,u'- 
dew. I could fancy her leaning across the 
carriage to speak to him, looking TIP into 
his face and ha.nging all her weight on hi
 
arm in that odd way she haù. Of cour.:;e 
she was quite at liberty to do this if she 
liked. I only hoped 
ho would not prC'ju- 
dice him or Uncle Tremlett ahJtiinst me. 
As uncle's adopted son, I regarded Hmuo 
almost as a. cou
in, and naturally I did 
not want him to hate me merely to please 
Cousin Lotty. 
'Vhen 1 \\-ent back to the dra.wing-room 
to tell the rpst I was not going' with tlll'm, 
1 little knew the storm that ,vould break 
out. Uncle 
'remlctt was furious. He 
called me insolent anù uudutiful, and de- 
clared he would disinllt'rit me-cut me off 
\\ ith a shilling: a.nd 1 am 
ure I had ncyer 
given it a thought that he would leave me 
('ven that. :.Mamma" as frightened and 
Fcolded me too; Aunt Julia. made the 
worst of it she could; and Coubin Lotty 
said in her most nnpleasant voice: "Dear 
uncle, do not you know that this ii' Ellllll) 's 
\\ ay ? She enjoys herself in making her- 
self a martyr, and attracting- the reg-arch of 
an assemblage. It is her foible-tho way 
your very unselfish. very conscientious littlo 
people have," she added with a little laugh. 
Hume was the only onc who kept silcllcC"; 
and hl' walked a\\ay to ,he window, fO 
that I could not see his face. ßut I ,,:IS 
firm. Poor Uncle H'Jbcrt! How cou!.! i 
have deserted him! it \\ oullI not have 
been right; and the party went 'J{f with- 
out me-Lotty driven in the Jf'g-cart hy 
H 11mI:', "a.s 
li:,s Tremld 
 will not go; J 

aid my uncle grimly, ., dse that wa:, lit'" 
appointed plaCt." Did not Lotty glaI'(', 
and did Ilut I chl'
e! and my uncle 
itting 
with malll!ll
. aud :Minuie, and 
\.Ullt Julia 
in the CüITiage as sweet to them 
s c\-cr, 
pl'rhap3 11101'0 so, but to me-I could not 
help thinking of the old SßJ1nO', " If locks 

uulù kill !" 
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1 was very llPi1rly crying- as they drove 
away; hut I thought that would be too 
absurd, so I pressed back my tears and ran 
to Uncle Robert, and made the poor dear 
as happy as-as I was wretched. 
When they came hack Uncle Tremlett 
would not speak to me, and the next day 
mamma said something about his taking 
away what might be considered my share 
of t!le allowance he made her, and my 
going out as a governess. He would not 
let Hume Cardew speak to llle either, but 
told him oft' to Cousin Lotty whenever he 
could. while he fondled bel' and l\finnie 
ostentatiously, and never so much as 
looked at me. I was very sorry, for I had 
an odd kind of liking for him; not the 
tender love I had for Uncle Robert, but a 
mixture of gratitude and fear and respect. 
I did not like his being so angry with me. 
But because he had all the money I could 
not even try to lllake friends with him for 
fear of being misinterpreted. As it was
 I 
was once almo
t put in the wrong when I 
was going to do a little service for him, he 
not being in the room, and Cousin Lotty 
took the chair from me, saying, in her half- 
French way, "J\Ia chère, you cannot hold 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 
You have chosen your parti, and you must 
content yourself now without Uncle Trem- 
lett's money!" 
And I am sure that he heard her, for he 
was at the door when she spoke, and came 
into the 1'00111 before she had quite finished. 
I was much astonished that Uncle 
Tremlett should have shown so much dis- 
pleasure for such a trifling act of dis- 
obedience; if even you can call it so: I 
do not; for I do not think lowed him so 
very much obedience. I did not then know 
that if poor Uncle Robert feared him, he 
hated Uncle Robert as people do hate 
those whom they have injured. He had 
injured him for life, ruined his propects, 
destroyed his intellect, and of course he 
hated him; and now he hated me for 
having dared to do him a kindness against 
his own, as he thought, superior wish. He 
could not get over it, and did he not make 
me suffer! 
The most painful thing, however, at this 
time, was his behaviour to me about HU!lle. 
'Vhen they first came he had thrown us to- 
gether so much that I was often made quite 
uncomfortable, it was so marked, be
ides 
lllaking Aunt Julia and Cousin Lotty 
Ílll'ious with me; but now he would not 
let him come near me, if he could help it; 
and I must say I did feel in disgrace when 
I saw Hume forbidden to speak to me, as 



 


if I was something bad and wicked, while 
Lotty was put forward for everything. and 
Uncle Tremlett was never happy if Hume 
was half a minute away from her. ,. Rume, 
your Cousin Lotty wants you;" "Take 
your COl1sin Lotty, boy;" "'Vhat lovely 
hair tlmt Cousin Lotty of yours has, and 
what a sweet, obliging disposition !" 
Every word of praise of Lotty seemed 
somehow to tell as blame of me, and I was 
more miserable than I care now to re- 
member. But Hume was not quite the 
cipher Uncle Tremlett wanted him to be; 
and though, as he owed him everything 
and as much if not more dut.y than a real 
son, he did all he could to please him, yet 
he had too much self-respect to be a slave 
or unjust; and he would not hurt me by 
anything like neglect, though he could not, 
if he had wished it, pay me too much at- 
ten tion. 
One day he met me alone in the garden. 
I had been crying, because I was very Ull- 
happy. Uncle Tremlett had been speaking 
at me all the morning, saying to Cousin 
Lotty how much he admired her sweet 
manner, and how he disliked pert, self- 
willed gjrls, and how he hoped that when 
Rume married (Rume was not in the 
room) he would marry a girl who had her 
temper under control, and understood the 
grace of obedience, and was well-mannered, 
had been abroad, and bad fair hair; in fact 
Cousin Lotty berself. 
And then he said, "It will be a good 
thing for the girl whoever she may be; 
for if Hume marries with my consent he 
will inherit as a son would; if without it, 
not a shilling !" 
And then Lotty laughed quietly, and 
looked at me with her eyes half sbut and 
very green. 
Of course it was nothing to llle w110m 
Rume Cardew married; but I was hurt at 
Uncle Tremlett's unkindness, and cried ac- 
cordingly. 'Vhen Hume met me be seemed 
much distressed to see my red eyes, and I 
was quite as much ashamed to show them. 
Besides I could not tell bim why I was ::;0 
unhappy. It looked so babyish to go away 
and cry because one's uncle was cross. I 
was comforted however after this meet- 
ing, for Hume was so kind, so good; and 
there was something in his manner diffe- 
rent from his usual way of speaking to 
me. I cannot explain exactly what it was, 
but I don't tllÏnk he would have spoken 
to Cousin Lotty as he did to me. I re- 
member to this hour his look when he took 
my hand in both of his, and said, "Don't 
be down-hearted, my little cousin. .All t\ ill 
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come ri;.ðlt in time. beth..r tlL.'l.n we dare to 
hope 110W, ('ither of us:' 
1 pUJ:zletl myself !.!.'l"l'atly OVl'r thi
 speech. 
\Vhu dill ht. lliC'lU by us rand \\ hat" ere 
we to dart' to hope!' However, hi
 'H 1 rds 
and lllUllilt:r made me much happier than I 
had Lec11 f{Jl' man)" day:.;, and 1 think they 
all Jloticed the c1ml)( e in me; and 1 thiuk 
too, that bot h Lotty and Uncle TremleU sus- 
pected it 11ud Bomdlting to do \\ itl! Hume, 
for he suddenly got almost as cross to Hume 
3B he was to myself, and Cou
ill Lotty was 
really too horrid, in the way in which 
he 
.")nubbed me, and flattered both him and 
Hume. 
Â few da y
 after th is U nele Tremlett 
became very ill. X 0 one l..new what was 
the matter with him at tirf->t, but" e all 

aw that it was something very dreadful. 
"\Ye were far away from any town and could 
get no one to nurse him. :Mamma, an i11- 
\ alid her
elf, and poor little 
linnic were 
of course unfit: Aunt Julia and COUSi11 
Lotty were as helpless as t\\O babies in a 
l:iick-room; one could not let Hume tnke up 
an office that seemed so entirely suited for 
women; so there was renlly only myself to 
undertake the charge. .And as poor Uncle 
Tremlett was very ill indeed, it. did not 
much signify who it was, 
o long as there 
was some one to attend to him quietly, and 
Hee that everything went right. So I in- 
stalled myself head nurse, and Cousin Lotty 
laughed at me to Hume, and said I was mak- 
ing a fUBs, and that I did it to show off. I 
don't quite see where the show-off was! 
vVhen the doctor came he looked rather 
grave at us all, and on tIle second vi;.;it he 
told us that U nde Tremlett had small- pox. 
You lli3y imagine the d('
pair and conster- 
uation of the house. Aunt Julia and Cousin 
Lotty left at once; thC'y never waitcd even 
for tht' carriag-e to bl' :-:ellt, hut went away 
as if the place was Le;:,il'g'eù. FJ..'he doctor 
ordered mamma and .:\li1111ie awav: hut 
Uncle Hohert, who had an obstinat
 tit 011 
him, would nut stir; anù Hume too re- 
mained: 1 too. There was no one else to 
attewl to the hou"'e or the poor dear in,-alid, 
at least for the first day or so, until \\ e 
could goct a nurse from London: and as I 
had already Lecli under fire I had got all 
the damage I could, aud of l'OUJ":'O could 
not go to mamma for fear of carrying the 
infection with me. There was nothing for 
it then but to stav at home and make the 
best of it. And the doctor said 1 dill my 
part very well, and nursed as if I had been 
u
ed to it. 
\.nù Humc was sati
tied "ith 
me a 1::. 0 : which wa.s a comfort, as he was 
U nde Trcmlett.s son -or like his son. 



 


The diHea.'!c ran its ('ùur
e and uncle did 
liot die of it, hut be did 110t get \\ ell. I do 
not know what ('lse \\ ent wrong, but some- 
thing diù, and he got weaker and \\ (,<lkcr 
instead of lJctter "hcn the fever and the 
..pots went a\"f'ay. Ûnp day it seeIDPd a<;; if 
he could not Ii '"e many hour:-l. lIe"\\ as 
very, very ,\ eak, but quite sensible; anù 
he caUed me to him, and asked me to for- 
g-ive him for hi
 hal':,hlle
s. I thought lll
 
heart would have broken, and yet I dared 
not show that I felt anything, for fl'ar of 
<lgitatillg him. All I could say \\ a.
, ,. DlJn't 
dear uncle, don't ! You were right to sho'\\ 
you wer
 ùispleac;;ed with me, if I ve1..ed 
you. though I did not mcan it." 
" No, I was not right, little dear," he 
said. very tenderly, very faintly. "I would 
not have minded but for the old hate. Any 
one else but him!" 
I did not know \, hat he meant, 
o could 
only stand smoothing his wasted hand, and 
trying my best to calm him. But I learnt 
afterwards that he mea11t Uncle Robert, 
and that it was that sad old story he was 
alludin!5 to, which I will teU you presently. 
After a long time of silence, the poor 
dear opened his eyes again, and said: .. I 
wanted Hume to like you, Emmy. I liked 
you at the first; and if Iter son had married 
my niece, it would have pleased me. I did 
what I could, and now I fear it is too late. 
I made him take to Julia's daughter in- 
stead. " 
I looked down at this. I thouQ'ht that if 
this was all his sorrow, poor man; he might 
soon be comforted; for Hume had told me 
that he didn't like Cousin Lotty, and 1 
pitied her when he said that. i did not 
pity my
elf when he added that he did like 
me. However. this" as not a time to think 
of one's own happine
s, fõ:O I said nothin
 
of it. Lut petted uncle a little, and quiett.'d 
him, and then he went to sleep: and Hume 
came in and !'at "ith me. watchinQ' him. 
The next day he was even weaker. and I 
was rl'allv afraid to be left. alone" ith him, 
expecting he would die on my hands: but 
the nur:sc said he would not, and went to 
lie down, and so I sat nnd waited amI 
watched. 
::;uddenly he opened his e:e
, and asked 
for U nele R.obert. I was frightened but 
of courb ' obe'\eJ him. and" ent to the door 
to caU a ser
ant. Here I :,tnmhled over 
Humt'. II had been ,\ aitiu!!' in his own 
room, which was close to TIIlc'le'." to be at 
hand if he W'lc; wanted; nnd he \"'olnnt('crt'd 
to go for Uncle Hobert. though he had 
never Sel'll him vet. For all the time that 
he and L ncle rtremlctt had been with us, I 
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U nele Robert had shut himself up as I told 
you, going out only at dead of night when 
every Olje else was in bed; 80 he had not 

cen or been seen by either. Hume never- 
theless went to summon him; and presently 
I heard a scream, and then a loud sob- 
bing'. I dared not leave the dying man, 
though I was in torture, afraid of Uncle 
Robert and for Rume: indeed, I diel not 
know what I was afraid of. But after a 
long time of mingled sobs and a soothing, 
low, kindly voice- H ume' s- I heard foot- 
steps coming up the stairs, and Uncle 
Robert appeared, leaning on Hume and 
looking up into his face with that expres- 
sion in his own which meant " seeing 
angels" -the sweet old raptness back 
again. '1'hey both came to the bed, Hume 
all amazement, uncle all mild ecstasy and 
radiance, Uncle Tremlett lying like a ma,n 
all'C'ady dead, quite still and as if breath- 
less, his sma] 1 pinched face and wasted 
hands looking so pitiful, so heart-brea,king! 
N eitber of my uncles looked at each other. 
"'l'hat is right," said Mr. Tremlett 
faintly, not opening his eyes. He seemed 
to know everything now without seeing it. 
"And he is her son?" breathed Uncle 
Robert, he too uot looking at his ancient 
foe, but at Rume. 
" Yes," said 1\11'. Tremlett, "and since 
his death, and hers, mine." 
"J\fine too," said Uncle Robert with 
his sweet vague smile. 
Poor Rume! I thought he was more 
than a little embarrassed at this reduplica- 
tion of fathers; but he was very tender and 
good to the dear crazed brain. 
1'hen Uncle Tremlet.t made a faint move- 
ment with his feeble hand. 
" Shake hands before I die," he gasped, 
"and say you forgive me, Robert." 
"I forgive you, from my soul, James. 
'Vhy not? Is She not always with me ?" 
said U nele Robert smiling, but the tears 
were fast faIling from his eyes, though they 
Lad their ecstatic look too. 
"Hume, my boy, my "Mabel's son, your 
hand," said poor U nele Tremlett, yet more 
fpebly; "yours, Emmy, little angel-girl." 
'Ve put our hands into his, he joined them, 
and his lips murmured, " God bless you." 
Re smiled and looked pleased when 
Rume leaned over me, and took me i;o him 
and kissed me. ' 
I can tell you no more; there was some- I 
thing very dreadful then-a noise, a some- I 
thing; don't ask me what: all I know is, 


that 1 found myself on the sofa some time 
late in the evening, with the nurse and 
doctor, and Uncle Robert, and Hume-my 
Hume-aU about me, and I very ill, and 
feeling very odd. But I did not have 
small- pox, only a kind of nervous attack 
that did not last long; and when I re- 
covered, well! I would have gone through 
a hundred times as much to be so happy! 
So this is exactly how it happened; and 
in no other way. Aunt Julia and Cousin 
Lotty at the first cut me, but now tbat I am 
married they have thought better of it. and 
have come round to me again; and I for- 
give them all they said of me. They cer- 
tainly did say awful things; and Lotty, 
once, more than hinted that I had poisoned 
Uncle Tremlett that I might marry Burne, 
whom he would have disinherited if I had 
while he was alive, and whom he had ex- 
pressly forbidden to think of me, "having 
other views for him." But I knew that 
was not true. Hume, the son of the only 
woman he had ever loved, or that U nele 
Robert had ever loved, and whom he had 
induced to break off her engagement with 
Uncle Robert in the hope of winning her 
to himself-but you see he did not, for she 
married "1tfr. Cardew instead- Hume was 
destined for me from that first evening, if 
he would take as strong a liking to me as 
:illr. Tremlett himself did. jj"'or, being 
Uncle Robert's favourÍte niece, it seemed 
in some way to atone for his base conduct 
to him in those early years, at least in his 
own mind; and I knew that he died happier 
reconciled to his old victim, and leaving 
one of mamma's daughters, and his niece, 
safe with Rume as his promised wife, and 
consequent heiress to his own fortune. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1870. 


"' 
PRICE TWOPE
CE. 


TIlE DOCTOR'S 
IIXTURE. 


BOOK III. 
CHAPTER XXII. THE DOCTOR SCORES. 
W lTH the morning that battle would 
begin. 
rfhe patient was a little better, but still 
in acute agony. His eyes again sought 
Katey, and his ]land closed on hers; and 
when the figure of :Mrs. Leader appeared 
at the other side, an air of trouble came into 
them. All that day he groaned and gasped, 
and oecasionally dozed. :11rs. Leader was 
perpetually ('oming in - always on the 
watch. 1'he Doctor's deputy-for so she 
consid('red Katey-could not be disturbed 
from her position out of consiùeration for 
the sick man. There ,va
 a twinkle of 
triumph in the Doctor's eyes as he looked 
towards :11rs. Leader, reminding her of 
l what he had said last night, that he and 
h . iS dauglJ.ter should stay or go tog<,ther. 
At night., with a dun lamp burning, 
I Katey still kept her watch. :11rs. Leader 
I had insisted on relieving h<'r; but the sick 
man grew troubled, and once more she had 
to send for the poor girl and restore ]101' to 
her post. This fretted the lady of the 
I house, and she again determined that the 
moment her husband was at all better, 
ejectment should take place; already, feel- 
I ing her inferiority in numbers and perhaps 
.t strength, she had written to her brother to 
r come back with all speed. The fashion- 
I: able friends were still there, but had fixed 
t a day for their departure. The Doctor 
I had already not only softened Lady Sea.- 
man towards himself by his own agreeable 
gifts, but in her presence had gi,,'en a 
warning speech to her son. 
"'Vhile I'm here, my lord, the littlo 
home::.tead is as shut up as a prison. No 


admission except on bu
ines!!l. 'Ve're the 
most particular family in the parish; so 
mind, if you want to offend me, you'll go J 
on paying visits there." This was said in 
a very stern and decided way, and the young I 
man understood perfectly by that time that , 
the Doctor was not a man to be trifled I 
with. Lady Seaman, therefore, credited him 
with sincerity, and was his friend. 
Now arrived Doctor Speed again j who 
 
inspected, felt, reflected; said" no doubt" 
many times, and declined to give any , 
opinion till he was down in the drawin
- r 
room, when he announced that "thlJ malady 
was taking its course." He could say no- I 
thing decisive. Meanwhile he had brought 
down :111'. :11aefarlane, a short, keen-eyed, 
wiry Scot, with an elderly head on young 
shoulders, who was all "in his (Doctor I 
Speed's) mind," and who would see that 
everything was carried out as he directed. 
"Then," said :Mrs. Leader, eagerly, "I 1 
suppose Doctor Findlater need not r
 j 
main now 1" 
" Not unless you wish it," said the doc- 
tor, dryly. 
"Quite so," said Peter; "then I resign all 
responsibility over t.o the new physician. 
"\Ven and good ! Well anll good !" 
" Quite so," said Doctor Speed, whose 
face seemed to say, "'VeIl and better." 
He was to remain as usual till ahont five 
or si
 o'clock. ']'here was certainly an im- , 
provem('nt in the patient: he conlll speak 
with le
s pain. Our Doctor went in to him. 
" :My dear sir," he said, "you'ro not to . 
talk, but to listen-mind now. I've come 
to tell you, 1111's. Leaùer has got a brand. I 
new doctor for you, vice myself, resig-ned- 
and who'll take care of you far better, I 
though he is only half my age. Her brother, 
too, 1\11'. Randall, "in be here to-nig-ht, so 
you'll have nono but friends about yon." 
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1.11'. Leader put up his jaundiced D.we, 
and. in a husky whisper, said: "But she's 
Dot to leave- me-Katey?" 
"Oh, all in good time-by-and-bye. I 
fe'l.r I couldn't leave her in this house. 
She goes with me." 
A strange look of pain and worry came 
into his face, and he whispered, anxiously: 
" Don't, oh don't let her lea\e me !" 
"Now don't distress yourself. The new 
doctors say you're not to." And having 
thus "sown the good seed," the Doctor 
went down-stairs. He met 1.irs. Leader, 
who" as just coming up, a little uneasy. 
" You see I'm going. But if you want 
me back again you must come for mc." 
She turned scornfully from him. 
"And I'm taking my child with me. 
I'll not leave her to the cruel mercies of 
certain parties, now that her sole friend 
and protector in the house is laid low," 
added the Doctor. "I wish you good 
morning. ma'am." 
1\lrs. Leader was a good deal disturbed 
at this too ready compliance. She knew 
there must be "schemes" behind it. But 
still the delight at getting rid of Katey 
overpowered all other considerations. 
But when the London doctor went up to 
the patient, about three o'clock, he found 
him worse, much flushed and agitated. His 
quick eye soon discerned that something 
had gone wrong. He bent his head to listen 
to the patient, who was saying: 
" She must not go. Don't let them send 
her away." 
"Certainlv not. Some servant no doubt. 
'Yhat is her"'name?" 
" Katey, to be sure. Don't let her leave 
me." 
The doctor ascertained who Katey was. 
He sought her, and said t.o her gravely that 
be hoped she was not gOIng away. 
"I have to go. J\Iy father requires it. 
He has been offended at the treatment he 
receives here." 
"'V ell, he may go: but there is no 
reason that you should. No matter; I'll 
sPQak to ]\11'8. Leader." 
He walked boldly into that lady's bou- 
doir. 
" 'Ye must not let this lady leave," he 
said; "it is essential that she should stay 
-mind, essential." 
_ "But she win go; her father insists 
on it. I am. sure I don't want her to do 
30-" 
"1\11'. Leader will fret himself into a re- 
lap:;c. It must be done, that's all about it. 
I am astonished that any difficulty can be 


made. You have had some family diffe- 
rences, I suppose ?" 
" It is not I, indeed. Her fa,ther insists 
on her following him." 
"Yes, I see; to spite the family-I un- 
derstand. 'V ell, you must get him hack, 
that's all abont it." 
"Never !" said the lady. "He is a low, 
ignorant fellow." 
"Oh, nonsense! I tell you he must be 
got back, or I give up the case, and your 
hushand will die in twenty-four hours." 
1\lary Leader wa.s at the moment in the 
doorway, and entered impetuously: 
" Of course it shall be done. If Katey 
"ill not stay without her father-and I 
harùly "vonder at it after the treatment he 
has received-he must be sent for. Shall 
I order the carriage at once ?" 
:1\1rs. Leader was quite borne down by 
this vehemence. 
" Of course," she said, "Doctor Speed, 
whatever is necessary for his state-though 
I can hardly believe that it turns on a man, 
whom you have such a poor opinion of, 
being in the house." 
" :My good madam, this is a plain matter 
of common sense: we are only wasting 
time. Order the horses at once." 
:Mary sat down without a word and wrot.e, 
sending the brougham with the letter. In 
due time it returned. 
"There," said Doctor Speed, who had 
been soothing his patient, "she is not to 
go. For here is her father back again." 
But no, it was only a reply to the note. 


DOCTOR FINDLATER presents his compli- 
ments to ]\Iiss Leader, and begs that she 
will remind ]\1:rs. Leader of what he said, on 
leaving Leadersfort, as to the sole terms on 
which he can consent to return. 
N.B. He is expecting his daughter, 
1:rs. 
Cecil Leader. He hopes that she will not 
be detained. 


:Mary Imnded it to the physician. "I 
don't understand it," she said. 
"Perhaps I do, 
Iiss Leader," he said. 
" I hardly wonder at the man's standing 
hack. What does an this mean, 1\1rs. 
Leader ?" 
She read impatiently. "Some more of 
his impertinence! It is unbearable. I'll 
not submit to it. Let her go, then !" 
He shook his head. "Oll, we can't trifle 
with these ca ses. Now please do whatever 
is necessary." 
"'Vhat'! go myself and fetch him? 
Never !" 
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THE DOCTOR'S 'IIXTURE. 


']'ho doctor bmiled. " "-ell, that 's R. 
little too much. nut if he "on 't come 
otht'r,\ ise-snppost. you go, )Ii

 Lt:>tttlcr." 
\\
ithout a word that )- ounJ lady went 
down tt) the c8rri:1
(" and drove away. 
'Vhen Pet
r, looking round tho edge of 
his curtain, 
aw the" petticoat," he (1 nced 
a r('glllar ji,!!, or even wil!'-dance, but Wil!" 
much taken back: when }lary entered. 
" N 0\\, Doctor Find later," 8hc said, "I 
want you to be good-naturc<1 and reason- 
able, and to do something fUF '1 'le. Yon 
are too fo,C'nsihle to think of pushing your 
3,thantage further. Come back "ith me, 
won't you, as a favour P" 
Tho Doetor looke'ù at her 
ith a comic 
smile. ., I see," he said. " 'V ell, here 
goeg." Anù he went do
 n with her, got 
into the carriage, and tl1l'n drove away. 
'.rhe Doctor was really good-natured and 

en
ihlf', and, if tlms appealed to, was not 
likely to press his advanbge too far. But 
he reserved a little stroke, in pettu, for the 
time he should meet :Mrs. Leaùer. 


CHArIER À""X1II. BY THE BI.;D;-;IDE. 
U.P drove the brougham. Tho Doctor 

lesc('nded triumphantly, and was preceded 
ill by hi:, captor. There, ill the dining-room, 
were Doctor Speed and all the august p'1rty 
assembled at a very late lunch, or early 
dinner. It was int
nsely gratifying to his 
,. anlOor proper." 
"1 declare I am as good a::; a noble 
Roman," he saiù, as the servants prepared 
a F'è'1t for hinl, and he unfolded his napkin. 
" Xo one can caIl me a 
hylock aiter this, or 

ay I was insisting on my bond." And he 
looked ;-,traig-ht at 
[rs. Leaùe'r. That lady 
took no notice. IIe" ent on: "I deelare ! 
To think that I should be prescribed, as a 
prescription at my time of life. 'Vhy, it 
beats the .Encumbered :Estate
 Court." 
The London doctor listened ql1ite aml1sed. 
He "as comiug round to like this Doctor 
Findlater, who, notwithstanding all the dis- 
mal circumstances, was ('xceedinglyenter- 
taining', and told Wille of his best 
torit'
. 

Irs. Leader listened, silent and cold. 
he 
"as looking" forward, in thought, nnd in 
troubled thought, to what" as to come of 
all this. 
At la
t the Loudon doctor v. ent up to 
ha,e another look at his patient, whom he 
pronouuceJ to be neither advancing nor 
going' back-to the family; but to his con- 
fi'ères, Mr. Macfarlane and Doctor Find- 
later, he repeated his old'l'r"dict: " I doubt 
if the man can hold on. It \\ ill 
pread to 
the heart, and then the li\
er complication- 



 


ho\\evcr, go on "ith the treatment." Ire 
then departed, crumpling up a little slip of 
Vaper, which ::\lr8. Leader pn 
nted to him, 
and which W..1S his bccond che'1ue for one 
hUlHlred pounds. 
Now the reseITed, canny )'fr. J\TactarIane 
came into ollice; a man t11"lt ecouomi"'eù hiä 
words and thoug"ht
 as h. did his shiUingR ; 
and thought before he Rpoke ,,,..hether yon 
were worth expendinQ" so much" pheezical 
exartiou" upon. '['11(' Doctor. on that night, 
painfully studied him, to see how he cou tel 
Le :\pproached, bnt could make nothinf!' of 
him - a. ,. dried-uI), flaky, unsymp3.th
tic 
chip." But from that hour the Doctor 
did not flag, and laid himself ont, with a. 
patient and untiring enerllY, to cliscover 
the weak place. D 'termined, however, as 
he said, to give " a hanùsome quiù ' in return 
for the quo erlcnded to him in the' blmpe 
of house-room mIll entertainment, the Duc- 
tor exerted himself energetically, and. with 
all his powers of entertainment, rendered 
himself quite a POPUlal" chat"actor" ith the 
guests, and Lady 
eaman smiled languidly, 
but approvingoly, at his qnips, stories, and 
1"epartee
. ']'he young lorcl was dull and 
sulk-v; he did not understand the Doctor's 
alte;ed mannc}", who seemed to be half 

neering, half laughing- at him. 
It woulù be disagreeablu to dwell mnch 
ou the stage's of that long sickness. In 
truth, Doctor Speeù had tolembly correctly 
summed up the matter. ,. The man can't 
last." But all through he seemed to clin
 
to Katey, and he" as never ea
y or tranquil 
but when she was near him, reading to 
him. :Mrs. Leader said nothing- aU that 
evening, and seemed to accept the 8ituation. 
But she wa
 expecting- relief; and ne
 
nlOruing )11'. Randall )[orri...on wa..':i fc)tlJld, 
by those who came down late, seatcd at 
the breakfast-table. The Doctor gnve a 
little start, and )11'. Randall looked at him 
with a 
miling nod, as who should c..,\y, 
., 'Ve are now going to change matter
." 
On the ladies going a'
ay, this g-entle- 

an spoke to the Doct.)r, and others tha 
remained, in a quiet, confidential, but as- 
sured fa.;;hion. .. You see, "ith so mn'lY 
people in the hou
, all ahout thi::; poor in- 
valid, we must really eRtabli')h some uroe-r, 
and reh711larity, and 
ubol"tlination. 
t>\V, 
we have thought it best, )[rs. Leader and I) 
that as you and :Mr. )1actilrlane are the phy- 
siciaus, vou ..houltl ha, e control-in-chit'f, 
and decide on ::\II'. Leader's 
tate-whether 
he i
 fit to 8('e peor
, or "" }wt hèr he i", 
likely to be tired of set:in
 people, and 
other watters of that sort. 'fhere must, of 
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course, be no disputing what you decide. have you been? 'Vhy did you not come 
I am sure you see the propriety of that, before P" 
Doctor Findlater." " I have been here, dear 
Ir. Leader, for 
" Oh, I never undertake to decide what the last two hours." 
is or what is not propriety. There are "Then don't leave me again! I wish to 
such contradictory opinions. But I warn do what is right. God knows I do. But 
you not to be crossing the grain of the I cannot stand their persecution longer. 
sick man, or fretting him. :Mr. :M:acfarJane They wear me to death." 
can tell you what happened yesterday. "Who, dear }fr. Leader P" 
And then Doctor Speed laid down a dif- " Oh, you know-he and she. They in- 
ferent principle altogether. But that's timidate me. All this weary day they have 
neither here nor there, of course." been at me. Why don't you save me from 
Mr. }Iorrison stared at him. " You are them P They want to destroy me here and 
hardly right," he said. "'V e have to do hereafter, and, oh Katey, I fear they will 
with what is here; nothing, of course, wit.h make me do it !" 
what is the-reo However, this is the deter- "Don't distress yourself. Now, you pro- 
mination we have arrived at, and I am sure mised me you would not," said the amiable 
every one here will co-operate with me in Katey, who never even thonght of indulg- 
carrying it ont." ing her curiosity, and asking what it was 
The dry Scotch doctor was allotted a they were to make him do. 
little room off 
Ir. Leader's, which became "If I have only strength left me," he 
a sort of sentry-box, where he kept guard went on, "they shall never prevail on me 
over the patient. Katey alone was allowed to do what is wrong. Never. But I am 
the entrée, and could come and go as she so weak and shaken; and there is the 
pleased without challenge. danger." 
It was late one night, towards eleven "Don't think of it any "more to-night," 
o'clock, after the patient had had a restless, she said, soothing him. 
uneasy day, when :àfrs. Leader had passed "But they will come again to-morrow, 
in aud out a good deal. Katey had been arguing and imploring of me to do this. 
reading and talking to him all the greater I cannot stand it. As it is, my soul is 
part of the day, and had come on duty again tortured for what I have done." 
at ten o'clock, after a hasty rush into the At last Katey said: "But what is this 
town, to look after things there. }fr. thing that is so dreadful ?" 
Leader, " grown as yellow as an Australian " You know very well. Surely there is 
sovereign," stupefied with violent jaundice, no danger of my life-the doctors don't say 
had been dozing and dreaming, while so. I have suffered a great deal, and it would 
Katey watched. be very hard-I will not do it," he said, 
How many things had she to think of vehemently. " I will not damn my soul, 
in that lonely vigil-the secret, desperate and leave an injustice after me by leaving 
schemes that she knew were being hatched my own son a beggar." 
against her and her husband, the respoIlsi- "Poor Cecil!" said Katey. "He has 
bility of duty towards her father, whose done nothing to deserve this persecution." 
next extravagance she began to be doubtful "But I want-I want," said the sick 
about, to say nothing of the strange rurnours man, raising himself, and beating his 
that were spreading through Tilston of dis- pillow passionately, "I want to be saved 
coveries, and of strange stories, to be re- for the future. Who can keep them from 
vealed by-and-bye. r.rhen, there was her me P r:fhey will come again and again, I 
sister PoIIy-a bright, but foolish child; know they will. I want to undo the mis- 
and she recalled her light manner, and how chief I have dnne, and you must stand by 
often in her visits she had found her sitting and help me, Ratey. But they are all too 
with that dangerous Captain 
lolyneux, strong for me." 
and whom she longed to see married to "Indeed, no," said Katey. "Y ou are 
some steady man, and placed out ofharrn's only agitating yourself. Never think of us 
way. N ever were so many cares on so to-night, at least. To-morrow papa will 
young a head. do something." 
As she thought and thought she heard "But if they persuade me. I am so 
the sick man groan, and, looking round, weak now. If they begin it again. I can- 
became conscious that his eyes were fixed not be always struggli
p' r:rhey are. too 
npon her. He caught her by the wrist. many fo
 me. Suppose, he added, wIth a 
"That is you, my dearest Katey. 'Vhere I sort of pIteous earnestness, "suppose they 
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should force mo to this, would yon think 
me the most wretched, basest creature? 
But be induJgf'nt-what can I do pn . 
"Do!" said Katey; "do what your own 
conscience telJg you is right, and nothing 
against that. It is hard for me to speak 
on such a subject; but if you ask me, I 
might say that there has been enough done 
in the way of severity to poor Cecil." 
" But not more than he deserved. You 
don't say that I have acted wickedly or 
unfairly ? You know that he went against 
me, defied my authority. I should mark 
it to him in some way." 
"But it was a heavy punishment for the 
offence, if such it was. Disinherited, dis- 
graced, beggared! And all this-forgive 
me, dear sir, if I say this-I know, not 
from your own heart, or on account of any 
anger you might have, but because it was 
nrg-ed, cruelly urged, upon you." 
He turned away his face restlessly. 
" Yes," she went on, growing more ex- 
cited; "your heart was too good, too 
generous, to feel any bitterness, or to 
magnify that into an injury. Nor do I so 
much accuse others, but only consider 
this-she was not his mother, and could 
not have a parent's feelings. Such a one, 
and her friends, would naturally look to 
their own interest, and take a far harsher 
view than a father would." 
., 'VeIl d.one, my little pleader," would 
her father have exclaimed had he been 
listening; and even the manner, sweet and 
earnest, was more irresistible than the 
matter. Her little speech, after aU no more 
than a remonstrance, had a vast effect. 
" Don't think too hardly of me," he said; 
" when I recover I shall repair all. As it 
is, Cecil is 
'lken care of. And they shall 
get me to do nothing more-never. Only 
if I had some support. But I shall make 
up for the past." 
After that he at last got to rest, while 
Katey continued her watch, half excited, 
half fearful of her own boldness, and think- 
ing that she had spoken too much, and gone 
too far. 
:Mr. Randall Morrison brought about a 
great change in the tone of the house. He 
introduced a steady resolution, and quite 
took the command. Tho Doctor he seemed 
to be always confronting, "ith "a cold 
eye," and a hostile watchfulness; and it 
was curious to see how completely Doctor 
Findlab:r dropped his jovial bantering in 
the presence of this enemy: feeling clearly 
that it was of no use, and superßuous. 
)Ir. 
Iorrison seemed to establish a sort of 



 


understanding that it" as by his permis- 
sion, or at least approbation, that all access 
to 1tf r. Leader's room was tolerated. And 
he even seemed to require an account of 
the business that brought anyone there. 
Doctor Findlater secretly resented this 
behaviour, and often said to himself. "Bide 
your time, Fin! bide your time, my 
boy!" A very efficient ally in this" polico 
work," as the Doctor would call it, was the 
Scotch Doctor 
Iacfarlane, who seemed to 
grow every honr more close and impe- 
netrable. Tho Doctor tried him in every 
conceivable way, with good stories, jokes, 
deferential asking of an opinion; still more 
deferential adopting of an opinion; but all 
in vain - a grim smile was the highest 
resnlt. Yet, with a buoyant effrontery, 
the Doctor never "ould accept these re- 
buffs; but under shelter of his daughter, 
would enter the sick.room, and .,it there 
cheering the patient. The unhappy :Mr. 
Leader remained, for a time at least, with- 
ont getting better, or at least without 
getting much worse. Sometimes he was 
dull and stupefied, as the heavy humonrs of 
his illness mounted to his head, sometimes 
cross and peevish to a degree-sometimes 
troubled as to the state of his soul. The 
Doctor tried to cheer him; but after he had 
been with him about two or three minutes 
the Scotch" superintendent" entered and 
feared that "they were fatiguing the pa- 
tient," and grew imperative, and the 
Doctor had to go out. Nothing wonld 
soften that cold, thorny nature. 


A STRIXG OF GHOST STORIES. 


THE writer has, in common with many 
others, great curiosity in all mattcrd con- 
nected with the supernatnral. 
""'ithout desiring to prove logically that 
it is often more difficult to doubt than to be- 
lieve, the writer cultivates a mind in abey- 
ance, ready to believe what is !'.upernaturaJ, 
on the same proofs, and with the same faith, 
as what is natural. 
Direct ocular evidence, or the strongest 
circumstantial evidence, being the rule in 
courts of law, nothing is hereafter stated 
on the warrant of the 
ter that would 
not be considered good legal evidence. Tho 
facts come direct from the witnesses them- 
selves, and were by them related to tho 
writer. 


Sir W. S. was a general officer, well 
known in the Inman service. Ho dicd 
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lately at Florence. His widow is alive, 
and she related what follows: 
They had been living for many years in 
India, with a sister, to whom Lady S. was 
tenderly attached. Both had arrang'ed to 
return to England about the same time, 
but Lady S. left first, much against her 
'wish. Her sj:;ter was to follow as soon as 
possible. On reaching England, Lady S. 
anxiously looked for letters with news of 
her sister's plans. In this state of anxiety 
she dreamt one night that her sister ap- 
peared before her, in long white trailing 
clothes, dripping with wet, her face ghastly 
pale, her fair hair, which was remarkably 
long and beautiful, falling around her, save 
on the right bide of her head, which was 
closely cut. 
The dream was so shocking, and so dis- 
tinct, that Lady S. became greatly alarmed. 
She carefully noted the date of its occur- 
rence. Her anxiety to receive letters in- 
creased. They came at last. Her sister 
had embarked shortly after her, and died 
at sea. By her own request a portion of 
her beautiful hair was cut off before she 
died, to be sent to Lady S. She was buried 
at sea at the precise hour of Lady S.'s 
dream. 


Captain Campbell, of S., is well known 
as a spirited writer on Indian field sports. 
He anù his wife were staying with me in the 
Highlands of Argyleshire, when he related 
the following circumstances: 
S. Castle, his family place, stands on 
the coast of Kintyre, that wildest part of 
Argyleshire f..wing the sea. It is a regular 
feudal stronghold, small, square-turreted, 
placed on a pile of rocks, lapped by the sea. 
Behind rise barren hills in long monoto- 
nous lines, broken below into grass-fields, 
divided by walls, or dykes, as they are called 
in Scotland. There are no trees, nothing 
but the clouds, the hills, and the sea. Under 
the old castle, along the shore, nestle a few 
grey hovels. These, with the grey castle 
above, form the village of S.; a place that, 
cven in summer, chills one with its Sl1g- 
gcstive look of wintry blast.s and roaring 
sea storms. 
One special autumn morning Captain 
Campbell started to Hhoot grouse on the 
moors far away beyond the hills. His path 
lay along the shore by a little pier and a 
low wall raised as a barrier to the waves. 
Under this wall lay moored the fishing- 
boats of his tenants, who, on the borders of 
Loch Fyne, look to the famous herrings of 
those waters for their support.. 


As he passed this low wall he saw four 
men, well known to him, preparing their 
nets for a start. The day was boisterous, 
the wind moaned along the shore, and 
tl]e ,,,hitc-crested waves rode in, angrily 
striking against the wall. Captain Camp- 
bell halted for a few moments to speak to 
the men and to wish them a good haul. 
All day he was out on the moors, inland. 
The wind had risen, and stormy gusts of 
rain swept over the water and the land. As 
he returned he again took the coa.c;;t road, 
although it was further round. He felt,. 
he said, a strange necessity to do so, he 
could not explain to himl:ìelf at the time. 
The sea was now very rough and lashing 
furiously against the low wall; the sun was 
setting in a bank of lurid clouds opposite. 
Leaning against the wall, as if resting, the 
sickly sunshine lighting up distinctly their 
forms and faces, which he fully recognised,. 
he saw the same four men with whom he 
had spoken in the morning. Being late, 
he did not stop, but merely bade them good- 
night in passing, and scarcely noticed that 
they neither raised their caps, nor replied 
to him. 
As he entered the enclosed court of the 
castle, his wife ran out to meet him, ex- 
claiming, "Oh, Campbell
 how thankful I 
am you are returned! The most dreadful 
accident has happened. The boat, with 
So-and-so on board (naming the four men 
he had just seen), has capsized in a sudden 
sq llall near the shore, lower down; they 
are all drowned, and their poor wives are 
almost mad with gTief!" 
"Impossible, my dear!" replied Captain 
Campbell; "I have this instant seen those- 
very men by the low wall at the jetty." 
,. Seen them!" cried she. "It is but 
an hour ago their bodies began to drift on 
the beach, and onc still is missing, but the 
morning tide is expected to bring it in t 
As the boat capsized in the bay it was all 
distinctly seen by the watchers." 
Then Captain Campbell understood that 
the forms he had seen were the wraiths of 
the drowned men, standing there to bid 
good-bye to the laird, and he went down 
to the village to comfort the widows. 
At W alton.on- Thames, close to the river,. 
was a villa, long the property of the T. 
family. It was the favonrite residence of 
a certain eccentric countess of that house,. 
known as "the bad countess," who was so 
fond of the place that, being of a violent and 
strange temper, she declared that she would, 
after her death, haunt the house should any 
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OJlO dnr(> to <h.<.;tI"OV 0(' alter it, 
p cially 
should they meddle with her own private 
1'00111. In the course of ye.lr
 tl1l' \ illa 
,,,at; sold to wealthy people, who enfirely 
diAapproved of its f,maU siæ and gloomy 
rooms, and, unmindful or ignorant of the 
threats of Lady T., pulled down most of 
tho old house, and l)uilt a very fine modern 
mansion in its place. This family. illl- 
men
cly rich, whom we wiU call S. n., 
were happy, merry people, with many 
om:; 
and daughters, ha PVY and merry also. 
Vi<.;itors always filled the house; the rooms 
"ere larg-e a
d spacious, the furniture new 
and showy; in fact, it was the "\ cry last 
place in the world to be connccted with 
the 
upernatura1. Yet. very soon after 
the new villa was built, :31rs. S. R., the mis- 
tress of the bou:;e, came to be aware that a 
particular bedroom, forming- part of the 
old honse, was haunted by the countess on 
one special dny of the yenr. Year after 
year the f:amo appearance of a little old 
,voman, strang-ely dressed, occurred to dif- 
ft..rent visitor::) occupying this room, until 
Ths. S. R. could not ùotIbt the fact. The 
room" as, of conrse, used as little as pos- 
...ible, but, one day, some American friends 
landing unexpectedly, and making a sndden 
visit to 'VaHon, were, for want of space, 
placed in it. In the nig-ht, before the fire 
had g'one out. the husband and" ife were 
arom;ed by the door opening', and an old 
woman appearing, dressed in an antique 
costnme. Shc crossed the room, 6tood for 
some time looking- at the bed, and then dis- 
nppeared before 
ither of them could follow 
her. Not in the least prepared for a ghostly 
,isitor, the Americans got up, aad tripd to 
trace the figure, but qnite in vain. The 
next morning- they asked ::\lrs. S. H. who 
could possibly have entered their room in 
the middle of the night, describing- the 
strang-e dress and. apl)eal'ance of the, isitor. 

Irs. S. n. started and turned pale. She 
r(,lll('mbered that \ ery night was tIle date 
of the yearly appearance of Lady T., 
which, in the sudden arrival of hcr friends, 
she had. forgotten. 


Tho following inciùent occurred in Rut... 
lalld::;hire about twenty years ago, and ,vas 
related to the writer by the wife of one of 
our bishops : 

lr. and }'1rs. E. were then young people, 
and the future epic;copus was pad to accept 
a country cnracy near his father's residcnce. 
A small hou:-e was ta1.en in the pari:Jt on 
a, four years' If':tse. After I'i'( months' 1'e- 
lSidence, Mrs..E. one 
uIl(hl.r morning ac. 


q) 


cidC'ntally remain a at home dnring church 
h011r5, fWd waH sitting in her bcùroolll. All 
the hou
 .hold Jlad gone to church save the 
coo1., W!lO )\1\<:; in a distant IMrt of the 
hou
e, cooling. Unùer :.\Irs. L.'8 bedroom 
\\ as a ùrawillg'-roorn, "hich "as only par- 
tially furni<;hcd, and thcrefore rarely UbCll 
It \\ as at that time looked np, the windows 
fii
teued, the shutters f-;hut, dnd the bliud 
drnwn down. t"uddenlv ..\lrs. E. "as dis- 
turbed b.v hearing a cocl'usion of noises in 
the room belu\\; tllf' door sllllilllCù rc- 
peatt'dly, the windmvs thro" n up and 
down, the blinds noisily pnlled, tho furni- 
ture drawn about the room, in fact, every 
evidence of the pre.seDce of a large and 
noisy party. :l\Irs. E. at once rang the bell, 
which was duly answered Ly the cook. 
"'Vho on E"'c.lrth is in the room below? 
'Vho has unlocked the door PI' she in- 
quired. 
" K 0 Ol1e, ma'am," replied the cook; "no 
one iH in tho houso but myself, and I am 
busy in the kitchen." 
,. Impossible, go down nnd see; there 
is a large party in the drawing-room." 
The cook went and returned. 
"The door, ma'am, was locked; I un- 
fastened it; the windo" s and shutters are 
shut, the blindH down, the furniture nn- 
moved. " 
:Mrf'. E. dismissed thc cook. and pondered. 
Some time after this sbe sat more in the 
dra" ing-room, the season being summer. 
'Vhen alone there she heard the same noises 
in the room overhead, tha.t is. in her bed- 
room; chairs were dragged about, the fir 
(when there ,'ere no co..tls in tbe 
rntc) 
\
olently poked, and the sound of feet were 
plainJy audible walking in and about the 
room. 
Irs. E. had not the courage to 
iuycstigate these noist's as the cook had 
done, but '" hen she did go to her room. 
e\ cry thing was in its accnstomed place. 
At first these nui.se
 "ere of rare 0c- 
currence; as time" cnt on hard.ly a 
 cel, 
elap:-:ed ,,
thout their occurrencc. and )frs. 
B., though by 110 means a nervous woman, 
felt rcallv uncomfortable. Kois08, too, came 
to be h
ard in other part
 of tbe house, 
and the RCITnnts became alarmed. 'There 
"as a small room. intended fur 8. school- 
room, near the offices, where the servan 

.it: at one end "as n" indow and on the 
left side a cloor; along the ,\ indow 
ide or 
the" all a curtain, drawn at night, co,.cred 
both \\indow and wall. The 8f'r\Uut' \\ere 
sitting in this room. one c"\ ening- by candle- 
light. whl'n the curtain rustll'd in a m.nml'!" 
to draw their attention. 3.ud as the, looked. 
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behind it was distinctly seen by all the 
impress of a form, passing between the 
curtain and the wall, and holding off the 
curtain by the left arm. As this unseen 
form. passed the opening of the curtains a 
hand appeared for an instant on the dark 
stuff, and a moment after all those present 
were conscious that a something which 
rustlpd in moving had passed out of the 
room by the door from the curtain, and 
that the room on that side become intensely 
cold. The servants all saw and heard this 
visitation. The lease of the house being 
nearly ended, the E.'s left it. Mrs. E. says 
that nothing would have induced her to 
remain there any longer, for that both her 
husband and herself believed that the house 
was haunted. 
The writer cannot of course guarantee 
what the servants saw; but, as forming a 
sequel to 1YIrs. E.'s story, it has been related. 
What follows is given in the words of 
the lady herself, Miss Jones, now Mrs. 
Harford, of Stapleton 
lanor-house, near 
Bristol. 
" I live in a large, rambling, old house in 
the country, built some time in the four- 
teenth century, according to a date found 
on an old beam in the roof some years ago 
by a workman who was employed to repair 
it. The two lower floors are wainscoted, 
and a blow on the walls causes a hollow 
sound, suggestive of places of concealment, 
which doubtless would be discovered if the 
panels were removed. The house bas the 
character of being haunted. Indeed, strange 
and unaccountable noises are at times heard 
in various parts of it. Singular lights have 
also been seen, not only by the domestics, 
but by visitors. I shall, kowever, confine 
myself to one instance, of which I was a 
spectator. The bedroom, which I still oc- 
cupy, where this circumstance took place, 
is on the third floor. It is a large room 
with bow windows, and at that time con- 
tained two beds. An invalid sister and 
I shared the larger, and another sister 
occupied the smaller bed. "\Ve always 
burned a night-light in the room. At the 
end of October, in the year 1854, I was one 
night awakened suddenly by some noise, 
and being perfectly awake, I saw a female 
figure pass slowly across the foot of the bed, 
going towards the windows. It moved so 
deliberately, that I bad time to consider 
who it could be, while it was before my 
eyes. A slight fignre, and a fair sad face, 
dressed in a white cap, and apparently a 
white night-dress. It was sufficiently likc 


the siRter in my bed to make me think it 
was she, as I had no idea of its being any- 
thing supernatural; and I only thought she 
was taken ill. But I checked the intention I 
felt at first to speak to her, as she had a 
great dislike to being watched, and turned 
round, not to have the appearance of doing 
so, when to my surprise and alarm I saw 
her calmly sleeping by my side. I then got 
immediately out of bed, and carefully 
searched the room. The door was bolted, 
and I looked behind the curtains. This 
room is papered, and there was no place of 
concealment where anyone could bide. I 
then saw that my other sister alèo was 
quietly sleeping. I did not like to wake my 
sisters, fearing to alarm the invalid, but I 
mentioned the circumstance the next day, 
though, of course, no one could offer any 
suggestion on the subj ect, as none but 
myself had seen the figure. Some years 
afterwards I again saw the same appari- 
tion standing by my bed, and apparently 
gazing at me. I was then alone, and im- 
mediately started up, when it disappeared. 
"I afterwards heard that a new servant, 
who had arrived at the house only the 
previous night, had seen a similar figure, 
and I believe on that morning. She had 
risen a little after five o'clock to get 
through her work, when she heard a door 
open near to which she was passing, and 
saw a female figure dressed in white come 
out of the door, and pass along the passage 
leading to my bed
oom. It was about five 
o'clock that I saw the apparition by my 
bed, but being in February, the morning 
was still dark. 'Vhen tbe housekeeper 
heard the girl relate the circumstance, she 
tried to persuade her that she had seen one 
of the servants coming out of the room; 
but she persistently declared it did not re- 
semble anyone in the house. I have not 
heard of the same apparition having been 
seen by any person since that time, though 
noises still continue to disturb at times the 
members of our househo] d." 


C. Abbey, in Cheshire, the ancestral 
seat of the C. familv, is the next scene to 
which the writer ,,:ill invite the reader's 
attention. 
The old part of this fine old mansion has 
been made into bedrooms and offices, not 
being in keeping witb the splendour of 
modern requirements. Thus, what used to 
be called the "coved saloon" was first de- 
graded into a nursery, and is now used as 
a bedroom. When the late Lord C. grew 
old, this room, in which he had played as a 
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child, ",as occnpied by his niece, :Miss P , 
who bcf()re her marriago resided in the 
hou
e. Lady C.'s dressing-room was only 
divided frum the" coved saloon" by a short 
corridor. 
One evening :Miss P. was alone dress- 
ing for a very late dinner, and as she rose 
from her toilet-glass to get some article 
of dress, SIlO saw "tanding near her bed-a 
little iron one, placed out in the room away 
from the wall-the figure of a child dressed 
in a very quaint frock, with an odd little 
ruff round its neck. For some moments 
:\Iiss P. stood and stared, wondering how 
this stra.nge little creature could have en- 
tered her room. The full glare of the 
candles was upon its face and figure. .Aß 
she stood looking at it, the child began to 
run round and round the bed in a wild 
distressed way, with a look of suffering in 
its little face. 
Miss P., still more and more surprised, 
walked up to the bed and stretched out her 
hand, when the child suddenly vanished, 
how, or where, she did not see, but, ap- 
parently, into the floor. She went at once 
to Lady C.'s room and inquired of her to 
whom the little girl could belong she had 
just seen in her room, expressing her belief 
that it was supernatural, and describing 
her odd dress and troubled nlCe. 
The ladies went down to dinner, for many 
guests wero staying in the house. Lady 
C. thought and thought over this strange 
appearance. At last she remembered that 
Lord C. had told her that one of his earliest 
recollections was the grief he felt at the 
sudden death of a littJe sister of whom he' 
was very fond, fourteen years old. The 

o children had been playing together 
In th? nursery-the same "coved saloon," 
runmng round and round the bed-over- 
night. In tho morning when he woke he 
",as told she had died in the night, and he 
was taken by one of the nursery-maids to see 
her laid out on her little bed in tbe " coved 
saloon." The sheet placed over her was 
removed to show bim her face. The horror 
ho had felt at the first sight of death made 
so vivid an impression on him, that in ex- 
treme old age he still recalled it. The 
ùr
ss and face of tho child, as described by 
MISS P., ngreed precisely with his remelll- 
br
nce of his sis
r. Both Lady C. and 
MISs P. related thIs to the wriwr. 
Dr. Gason, a. physician resident at Romf', 
a very old and esteemed friend, told the 
writf'r what follows: 
" I was called to attend an English girl 



 



 


in Rome, Miss P., living with her aunt, 

frs. Evans. From the first I saw it 
was a case that must end fatally. I be- 
came greatly interested in my patient, and 
atwnded her more as a friend, at last, than 
as a doctor. When she became worse my 
wife and I took turns to sit up during part 
of the night, so as to allow l.frs. Evans to 
have some hours' rest. 
" I was sitting, about two in the morn- 
ing, in the salon of the apartments occupied 
by these ladies. Like many small apart- 
ments abroad, the bedrooms opened from 
this central room. On my left was Ths. 
Evans's room, where she then lay asleep. 
On the right was my poor patient's room. 
Both doors were open to enable me to hear 
the one, and to call the other. I was sit- 
ting in the furthest part of the saloD, which 
waH lighted by a lamp. I was as wide 
awake as I am now. I had just turned up 
the lamp, thinking that it grew dim, when 
I saw a figure dressed in white pass out 
from :Mrs. Evans's door into Miss P.'s room. 
As it Rlowly moved along th(' other end of 
the salon from where I sat, I did not dis- 
tinctly see the face or features, but the un- 
usual dress, and a shadowy look about the 
figure, which glided rather than walked, 
surprised me. I concluded, however, as I 
sat looking at it in the somewhat dim 
light, that it must be Mrs. Evans who had 
gone to look at her poor niece, dressed in 
some bedroom toilet new to me. 
"But, as she did not return, I rose and 
looked into her door. }'lrs. Evans was fast 
asleep in her bed. I then went into 
1iss 
P. 's room, who lay in a troubled doze. 
" I was shocked at the sudden change 
in her appearance since I saw her an hour 
before. Death was in her face, which had 
from white turned now to an ashy grey 
colour. About five o'clock I called up her 
aunt to take my place. 
"On retiring about ten o'clock in the 
morning, I could not help questioning ltfrs. 
Evans as to whether she bad gone Jato 
into her niece's room. ' It was not I,' she 
replied. 'I never moved from the time I 
lay down until you called me.' 
" \Vhen I went into )Ii

 P.'s room, E'he 
was sinking rapidly. She clasped my hand 
with all her remaining strength, and began 
Rpeaking quickly, but very indi
tinetly. I 
undC'rstood her to say, 'Oh, Dr. Gason, 
[ am so glad you are come-J can die now . 
-1 have something to tell you-a white I 
figure in tho night-the figure of- 
Oh, do try and und
rstand mc-the white 
figure-' These words were repeated 
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many times; but the poor girl spoke so 
low, and she breathed with such difficulty, 
that it was impossible for me to catch her 
meaning. :110st painful was the struggle 
to tell me what was on her mind. To the 
last she held my hand, and her lips moved, 
but no sound came from them, and in half 
an hour she was dead." 



frs. P. is a family connexion. She was 
living with her husband at their country 
place during the autumn of a certain year. 
She was in good health, as was her husband; 
no trouble or agitation harassed her mind: 
she lived in luxurious ease, rich, quiet, and 
contented. She is, moreover, rather of a 
reserved and silent temper, not in the least 
sensitive, or imaginative, or outward. 
Mr. P., a complete country gentleman 
(and a very affectionate husband, be it said), 
was in the full enjoyment of the sporting 
season; he hunted, shot, and fished, and 
farmed, and gardened; he was, indeed, as 
jovial as heart could desire. 
One memorable day 1\11'. P. went out 
early to shoot .with two friends. They 
went to a distant cover, and were not ex- 
pected back until late, so that 
lrs. P. 
dressed herself for dinner, and sat in the 
drawing-room, opening from the hall, ready 
to receive them. There "yas sufficient light 
not to require candles before dinner. The 
gentlemen entered the house by the stables 
and offices, so that :ßlrs. P. neither saw nor 
spoke "With her husband until he came 
down dressed for dinner with his two 
friends. :Thfr. P. introduced them to his 
wife, and they made suitable apologies for 
being late. 'Vhile they were sitting round 
the fire talking, ]'1rs. P. remembered that 
she had left her pocket-handkerchief on 
the toilet-table in her room, and went 
out to fetch it. The drawing-room led 
into the hall, and in the lmll, opposite the 
entrance-door, was the principal staircase, 
large and broad, with a spacious landing 
half-way up, lighted by high windows. 
On this staircase )1rs. P. saw a gentleman 
ascending; his back was towards her. He 
was dressed in a velvet suit of such a 
peculiar form and pattern that :Th1rs. P.'s 
attention was specialIy at.tracted. He 
slowly mounted the stairs. She paused 
in the hall to observe him, wondering who 
he was, and why he was so dressed. As 
she stood, the gentleman passed into a 
small dressing-room on the landing, to the 
right of the large windows, called "the 
yellow dressing-room." :Thlrs. P. followed 
him up-stairs, got her handkerchief, con- 


eluded that he was another guest picked up 
out of doors, and returned to the drawing- 
room. :ThIr. P. turned to her, and said, as 
she entered, "JU V dear, are we never to 
have dinner? 'V
 are very hungry. 'ViII 
you not ring the bell?" 
" Had you not better," said she, "wait 
so as to give your other friend a little time 
to dress? I have just seen him go up-stairs 
into the yellow dressing-room. He wore 
such a curious dress. I want you t{) tell 
me who he is." 
:Thfr. P. turned very pale, and looked 
strangely moved. At first he did not 
reply; then he turned to her, and said, in 
a sharp angry manner, very unusual with 
him, "Y ou must be out of your senses. 
What are you talking about? Pray ring 
for dinner at once. Let me hear no more 
of this stuff about the gentleman in the 
yellow dressing-room. :Thfy two friends here 
are our only guests." 
:Thlrs. P. began, in a low voice, asseve- 
rating that she had seen some one, who 
was then in the yellow dressing-room, 
begging J\Ir. P. to go up at once, and con- 
vince himself. But he checked her by so 
stern and strange a look that she dropped 
the subject, and they went to dinner. 
At night, after the two guests were gone, 
1111's. P. said, ":Thly dear, why were you so 
savage before dinner? I really did see most 
distinctly that strangely dressed gentleman 
on the stairs. I so particularly noticed 
his velvet dress-a kind of plum-colour, 
with steel buttons, and snch an odd cut." 
Her husband again looked agitated and 
angry. "I beg you earnestly," said he, 
" not to revert to this subject; it is a delu- 
sior..-you must see I do not like it." 
lVII's. P. felt there was some mystery she 
could not fathom. Her husband's manner 
was rough and unusual, he looked pale, and 
was silent and dull. The subject dropped. 
She went into the yellow dressing-room, 
however, found everything untouched, and 
heard through her maid no one lmd been 
there. 
A couple of days after, :ß1rs. P. drove to 
a rather distant part of the county, to visit 
some relations of 1\11'. P.'s. She had often 
been there before; but now, as she sat in 
the dining-room at lunch, she became at 
once conscious that among some family 
pictures hanging on the walls there was 
one of a gentleman in a plnm-coloured 
velvet suit of antique cut, precisely similar 
to the figure she had seen on the stairs. 
Turning to her hostess, " vVhom," said she, 
" does that picture represent?" 
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,. A common anco')tur," \\a<; tho reply. 
"The picture, indeed, ought to be in yuur 
hou
e, a
 your husband is the head of the 
family, but it got into our bra11ch by mar- 
riage; anù, perh3.p
, OIl the whole, it is 
better that it should he here." 
.. I ask you," said :Mrs. P., "because two 
Jays bince I oa\\ a gentleman in our hou::.e 
cxactly re
elllblillg it, with that odd coat, 
:md 110 one saw him but me; and I cannot 
unuerstand what became of him." 
" Pi'ay," whispereù the cou::.in, "sav no- 
thing about it. I thoug-ht you must 
have 
kno\, n that there is a. traùition tLat when- 
c' er the heaù of our family is to die, that 
fiqure i'i said to appear; but, indeed, I 
don't bdieve it (seeing 
Irs. P. turn very 
palc). ,. I have no faith in such things. 
Thank God, "e are aU well. I wish I had 
not told you. Do not mention it, however, 
to ::\11'. P., for it id a painful subject with 
him, I believe." 

Irs. P., not being", as I said, imagina- 
ti,"c, was not (as she told me) as much 
alarmed a
 might bave beeH expected. 
She thou
ht it strange, specially in con- 
ne}..ion with her husband's irritated, angry 
manner. On her ret.urn home she found 
)[1'. P. ill hi
 lbual health; hut tbat very 
night he "a:'3 t..'1kell suddenly ill, anù in a 
week from the time she !la.d seen the figure 

n the 
tairs, he died. 


1frs. Brook related to me the fonowing 
})articular:-;, in presence of her daughter: 
She and her family were living at South- 
ampton, in a small house, SOUle\\ hat out of 
the town. Her establishment cOllsi
ted of 
.a butler and two maid-servants. 'Vhen- 
.ever she spent the e,"ening out, she took 
the house-key with her, and desired the 
butler to place on a table in the hall a 
-candle and some matches, anù to go to bed, 
.so that her return might not disturb the 
;l'cst of the family. 
One evening some friends accompanied 
)lrs. Brook to the door, and havin
 seen 
lle1' safe inside, took leave, and left her. 
The moon "as shining, and it was a. fine 
night. 
'Vhile )11'8. Brook was holding the 
matches in her hand, and in the act of 
lighting' the candle, Hhe saw a man come 
.down the stairc:3..ðe into the hall, opposite 
to where she stood, still busy lighting the 
.canùle. 
Thinking it was the butler who had 
'3waited her return, sho said: ,. Oil! how 
can you be so toolish as to sit up, when 
you l.-now I have orùereù you to go to 



 


hed, and do not wi-;h it? 'Vhy did you 
do so f" 
.A:; she f'poke the figure slowly moved 
along the hall, and lJegan to descend the 
kitehen stairs. 
Not reeei\ing any an-m.-er, and the candlp 
heing nuw well alig-ht, f-he 100ked up more 
attentively. and wondered to herc..cIf \\ hy 
tbe butll-r diù not 
pc.lk, and \\ hy he wore 
a cut-away coat and brass buttons; for, 
from thp dimness of the c'111(lIe and the 
uncertain moonlight, she noticeù nothing 
otllCrwise 
ingu1ar in his appearance. As 
it was late, she went up at once to 
beel, leaving her door open in order to he'll' 
the 1m tier return up-stairs to his room. 
She undressed and went into her dauO"h- 
' } 0 
tel'S room, W 10 was awake. ,. I cannot 
conceive," said SIlO to her, "WIlY James 
shoulù have sat up for me to-nigIlt against 
my express orders, and now he is sto.ying 
the most unaccountahle time in the kitchen. 
I must go and wake Jane" (the maid), ,. and 
make lier go and see what he i'J ahout. It 
i" very odd." 
The maid was called and asked to go 
ùown and look aftcr James. "Jamc
, 
ma'am!" said she; "he is in bed np-stair
, 
and I am sure he has not moveù, Or I 
should ha,-e heard him over-hcad and on 
the stairs, I am such a light sleeper." ::\ri
 
Brook had hea.rd nothing eitber. 
Ir=--. 
Brook was aghast. 
" There was a man in the houc;e, then, 
for he passed close to me in the hall; I did 
not look at his face, for I was lighting my 
candle, hut I took it for granted it \\ ag 
J ames. And the odd coat, too. There is 
a man conrealed below, and we must make 
,James get up at once." 
James was found fast asleep in his bed; 
he had never stirred. He g'ot up and went 
down-stairs, followed by ::\lrs. Brook and 
tbe maid. The doors were all ba,rred and 
locked, the ,\ indows fastencd. E\-cry holo 
and corner was searched, no one was found, 
not a chair even had becn mo
('d. 
Ir
. 
Brook began to feel uncomfortable; the 
singnlar dress struck her, and somethins; 
strange in the motion of the figure, \\ hich 
in the hurry of the moment she had not 
remembered. 
l\.t last, tired out and 
ery much fright- 
encù, they all went to bed. X ext morning 
a policema.n "a
 sent for, and )Ir
. D. do- 
scribeù the wholo occurrence and the ap- 
pearance of the fiò ure. "Ob," rcplied the 
puliceman, "that was the gho'\t-many 
have seen that ghost in this hotbe bcfore. 
He walks down thoso stairs frum the top 
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of the house. Years ago his master mu1'- I spent the festival in a railway carriage on 
dered him below, at the foot of the stairs :Mont Cenis, where he was snowed-up, an 
near the kitchen, and his body was found unsatisfactory termination to much tele- 
there. If you take up the matting you "''\Till graphing beforehand, and to unceasing 
see the stains of blood in the flooring, which studies of the various routes home; but he 
no washing will remove." 1\lrs. Brook did has said I::ìince that his dry biscuits, washed 
see some dark marks on t,he spot indicated. down with cognac and snow-water, had 
She left the house almost immediately. quite a Christmasy flavour, and that the 
French bagman and the Italian officer who 
shared his compartment, proved excellent 
company. All this I learn later. For my- 
self, I have hurried away from Jaffa, leav- 
ing the Austrian Lloyd's boat, which 
brought me off, at Port Saïd; bave come 
up the Suez Canal for the twentieth time 
as far as Ismailia, and, after spending a 
day and night at Cairo, have sailed from 
Suez for Bombay. 'Ve, a goodly com- 
pany of the outward bound, are about to 
spend Christmas together on board one 
of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's 
steamers; are to arrive at Aden on Christ- 
mas Eve, and, after staying tbere the 
night while the ship takes in coals, are 
to resume our voyage early on Christmas 
morning. Fresh from the land and the 
sites which gave Christmas and its sacred 
associations to the world, I feel as if I had 
been now thrown into the midst of an ex- 
traordinary conjunction of places, people, 
and seasons. Arabia, Nubia, Abyssinia, 
Jiddah, 1\10cha, the Red Sea, and the 
lndian Ocean - tbese be strange names 
for a Londoner to hereafter associate with 
the festival to which he has looked for- 
ward annually in England, for as long as 
he can remember. It seems as if I were 
called upon to take part in some fantastic 
vision, in which all the stories I have read 
of Oriental travel, and of out-of-the-way 
Christmas gatherings, were to be combined. 
By an excellent prevision, and one for 
which I hereby tender my thanks to the 
directors of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company, everybody on board is to be 
made to feel that Christmas is a festival. 
It is all very well for refined philanthropists 
to preach about the wickedness of asso- 
ciating our enjoyments brutally with food, 
but what else can tbe motley crew who 
work our steamer have in common with us 
or with each other? Quashee, the half- 
naked Seedeeboy stoker, who lives on curry 
prepared by one of his brethren, and whose 
chief delight is to lie basking in the sun 
from which we shrink, his head uncovered 
to its fierce rays, and his shiny black car- 
case grilling on the heated met.:'1,1 work 
about the engine-room-Quashee rejoices in 
having a double quantity, or three pounds, 


THE SOHTIE FROM NAUMBURG. 


TRANSLATED FROM UHLAND'S BALLAD, "THB 
nUBSITEB BEFORE NAUMBURG." . 
THE Hussites came down on N aumburg, 
Jena way and by Kamburg; 
On the V ogelwies with fear, 
We saw nought but sword and spear, 
N ear a hundred thousand. 
And as they round poor Naumburg spread, 
Our women cried aloud for bread. 
Hunger pinched us and thirst too. 
F or a pinch of coffee you 
Paid your sixteen pfennings. 
Just as want of all bereft us, 
And each hope had long since left us, 
The master of a little school 
Had a thought (he was no fool), 
"Let's try," he said, " the children." 
U Children," said he, "you are young, 
Pure, and sinless, free from wrong, 
You shall to the Hussite camp. 
Bad they are, yet not one scamp 
Will dare lift a sabre." 
Grimly aU the Hussites smiled, 
Cherries gave to every child; 
Then Procopius drew his sword. 
"Face about," he spread the word; 
"Right about from Naumburg." 
That blessed day to celebrate, 
We still hold our yearly fête, 
And the cherries laughing bring 
To the tents where we all sing, 
" Freedom and Victoria." 


SIX MONTHS IN THE EAST. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 
WE did not sit round a yule log and teil 
each other Christmas stories, because the 
punkah was flapping in our faces and the 
thermometer stood at eighty-seven degrees. 
The scene bas changed from the Holy 
Land to the Straits of Babel Mandeb, at 
the bottom of the Red Sea-a name and a 
vicinity which speak queerly of Ali Baba 
and the Arabian Nights. The good friends 
and pleasant companions who journeyed 
with me in Palestine have gone their several 
ways: Edward to cheer a dear invalid's 
last Christmas Day by dining with him at 
Nice; the sheik to visit relatives; and 
George to hurry back post-haste for Eng- 
land to consume tbat plum-pudding, in the 
bosom of his family, which we had jestingly 
declared to lay heavy on his soul all the 
time he was away. In point of fact, George 
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af rice served ont to him. After cO'nsuming the gorgeaus trO'pieal sun sinks behind the 
the wbO'le O'f it, b(' and his numerO'us fdlo\\ s opal Hky in a flO'od O'f glory, " Jeaving," 8R 
tltcaI and hide each O'ther's grimy Bkull-cap
, has been beautifully said, " a. rosy path, as 
0'1' give or tako fily blows such as wO'uld f(>]l if th" Raered tread "\\-ere fresh upO'n tbe 
a bullO'ck, and chase round and rO'und tbo water;" then the finnament grO'w8 radiant 
irO'n bars forming the O'pen "'pace abO'ut the as arb after O'rb glitters fO'rth, and night 
funnel-their favO'urite playgrO'und-and is upO'n us, and Chribtmaq has beg-nn. 
jabber and shO'w their white teeth as if the It is nO'w that we drO'p anchar O'ft'Swarner 
P. and O. notions O'f Christmas reminded PO'int, Aden, and welcO'me the pleasant 
them af the hO'spitalities O'f their native pO'rtly figure O'f the Peninsular and Oriental 
kraal, and aR if tho Jarge mO'nkey-hO'use in CO'mpany's agent O'n baard. I IO'ak aut 
the Regent's Park had served them as a eagerly fO'r the friend with wnO'm I have 
madel fO'r a gymnasium. Ching Rung and prO'mised to' spend the evening at the mili- 
the other cleanly Chinamen, in snO'w-white tary cantO'nments three miles O'ff, aud learn, 
pinafores and trausers, whO' man the cap- alas! that he is smitten with fever. H
 
tain's gig, IO'O'k askance at the greasy See- and a brother O'fficer went aut shooting 
ùeebO'ys, and squat, mO'dels O'f neatness, O'n the mainland O'f Arabia a few days 
on the fO'recastle deck, while they mend befO're, taking with them a cauple af ser- 
and darn their linen with scrupulO'us care, vants. AU faur succnmbed to sunstrO'ke, 
anù tell stO'ries af the small-footed beauties O'ne O'f the party had died, and my frieml 
of HO'ng Kang. There arc with us, taa, lay seriously if nO't dangerausly ill. A sad 
several sets O'f native seamen frO'm BO'mbay greeting for Christmas Eve, I mnttered to 
(e..'l,ch bet working under its awn" tindal," myself, ag I made silently fO'r my cabin-I 
O'r gnnger), whO'se lean legs, cased in tight was standing, traveHing-bag in hand, at 
cottO'n pantaloO'ns, lO'O'k like sticks O'f seal- the top O'f the cO'mpaniO'n-ladder, and ready 
ing-wax, So' thin and brittle are they; to descend it jayO'usly when I heard this 
an Arab pilO't, whO' spends his life O'n P. distressing news-but the hO'spit..'l.ble gentle- 
and O. steamers, and whO' teUs you quite man at whose hO'use my friend was laid up 
calmly that he has a wife at Suez and an- insisted upan my cO'ming O'n share to' sleep. 
ather at Aden, and that he likes the Aden Thus it was that I spent my Christmas Eve 
O'ne best, because she O'f Suez .is grawing in an Anglo-Indian bungalO'w-the first I 
O'ld; natives in smart unifO'rm O'f blue had seen - with a drawing-rO'O'm seventy 
and white, whO'se special business it is to' feet wide by ninety feet IO'ng, and sleeping 
stand" at attentiO'n" O'n the deck until they chambers with fixed venetian blinds in- 
hear the cry O'f " Sepoy!" when they hasten stead O'f windO'ws, thrO'ugh which the bO'is- 
to' the passenger whO' cans, with a light fO'r wrO'us wind rattled the night IO'ng. The 
his cigar; and English quarter-masters, spaeiO'us bareness O'f this establishment, the 
whO' are dressed like the mO'del seamen O'f strange IO'ok O'f h3.U-dO'ors and windO'ws 
the British stage, whO' are rarely caUed left wide O'pen thrO'ugh the Dight; the nll- 
upon fO'r hard wark, that being left to' the merO'us dusky, white-rO'bed figures IO'ung- 
native seamen afO'resaid, and whO' IO'ak sa ing abO'ut the vast cO'rridO'rs and ante- 
smart and active, that yO'u IO'ng to' set them chambers; and the unceasing clatter af 
to a caurse O'f hO'rnpipes. AU these, thanks the heavy sun-blinds against the balconies 
to the genial traditiO'ns O'f the great cam- O'utside, made So cO'mbinatian O'f sights and 
pany, keep Christmas in their several ways, sO'unds which impressed me greatly. 
and are hlUght to' think O'f it as a seasO'n An affecting visit to tbe sick-cbamber 
far rejO'icing. The salO'O'n critics-severe -a distant apartment, selected thaught- 
men fO'r the mO'st part, but hO'nO'urably just fuIJy as being f..'l.r from tbe hum af the 
-camment O'n these things approvingly, as hO'usehO'ld; sO'me exquisite baUad-singing 
inspiring a higher conceptiO'n O'f directO'rial in the drawing-rO'O'm, during which eyes 
human naturu than is cO'mmO'nly enter- fiU with fO'O'lish tears, and sO'me one I knO'w 
tained; and as we glide by the jagged and experiences a strange nipping sensatiO'n 
dpsolatc mO'untains (If Arabia, and approach abO'ut the heart, for it is Christma
 Eve. 
Aden's vO'lcanic peaks, it is agreed that the and these same ballads had been beard 
company's venial errars in the selectiO'n af frO'm dear lips at hO'me; some t.emperate 
sherries and clarets wiU be fO'rgiven it, in eO'nviviality; a. quiet bat hearty inter- 
cO'nsideratiO'n O'f the hO'spitable hO'mage it change O'f gO'ad wishes, and we retire, 
renders to thp time. The ship's bells to'n thankful fO'r tho agreeable change implied 
O'ut the half-hours shrill v, and are the I in sleeping- O'n share. 
chimes which herald auI' Christmas Eve; There is an early service next mO'rning 
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at the little church in the arid hollow below 
the rock on which our friend's bungalow is 
perched; and we read from tablets on that 
church's walls of gallant fellows who have 
died at Aden, m;:-d whose comrades and 
friends have erected these memorials to 
their masonic and other virtues. "\Ve ,yonder 
how these dead and gone brethren spent 
their last Christmas Day on earth, and 
whether they looked forward to future 
anniversaries to be kept with those they 
loved, as ardently as we are doing now. 
There are some attempts at Christmas de- 
coration in the choir and nave, and the 
building differs from an ordinary English 
church only in the addition of punkahs; 
while the elegantly dressed oongregation, 
the sublime language of the familiar service, 
3.nd the half-dozen caniages outside, which 
include a private hansom-the only one in 
Aden-all speak eloquently of home. 
"\Ve hear bitter complaint.s of the horrors 
{)f "coaling" and the impossibility of sleep- 
ing through it, and receive rueful congratu- 
lations on our absence when we rejoin our 
friends on board the steamer, and pass the 
compliments of the season to one set of 
laggards after another as they come up on 
deck. Dusky native youths swim round 
the ship regardless of sharks, diving for the 
coins thrown to them, and looking like 
overgrown newts in some giant aquarium. 
The mail steamer from Calcutta came in 
two hours ago, and these lads swim from 
our ship's side to it and back again, de- 
livering notes and Christmas messages, 
until our anchor is lifted and we steam out 
of Aden harbour, with eyes fixed wistfully 
on the homeward bound. 
The day has begun well, despite a 
freshening wind and a tumbling sea, which 
plays havoc among the ladies. The pro- 
fessional diver who came with us from 
Suez, and who could not be left at Shadwan, 
whither he was bound for purposes con- 
nected with the lost Carnatic, by reason of 
our passing that island at night, is sent off 
in a boat to the steamer for SUtZ, and 
hopes audibly that the blundering ill luck 
which has made him miss trains, put him- 
self on board tIle wrong ships, and drop 
his money, clothes, implements, and cre- 
dentials, at intervals during his journey 
from England, will be exorcised by the 
hearty wishes for a merry Christmas which 
are shouted-for much diving has made 
him deaf-as he leaves us. 1'he painful 
question connected with the friendless 
Levantine clerk was virtually settled by a 
subscription in the saloon yesterday; but 


the formal announcement has been reserved 
until this morning, when it is proclaimed on 
the quarter-deck as a welcome bit of Christ- 
:mas news. This wretched" stowaway" was 
discovered somewhere in the recesses of 
the hold when we had been two days at 
sea, his only excuse being that he was 
starving in Egypt through the termination 
of the canal works; and that he had 
friends and the prospect of regular em- 
ployment at Bombay. His case was adjudi- 
cated on by the captain, with the purser 
as public prosecutor, and the man who 
discovered the culprit as chief witness, and 
the stern sentence provided for such cases 
had been duly passed. The stowaway hadac- 
knowledged his guilt, pleading extenuating 
circumstances, and crying for mercy. But 
the court had no power. The man had 
come on board, knowing that he had not a 
stiver wherewith to pay'-his passage-money, 
and placidly resolved that the company 
should be at the cost of keeping him; so he 
was to be sent back to Suez in the first 
steamer leaving Aden, and to be handed 
over to the authorities and punished for 
his fraud. But happily for him Christmas 
intervened; and the saloon passengers, 
headed by a benevolent colonel, determined 
to pay his passage and to give him his 
chance in India. I am afraid we helped 
a scamp, But the claims of the season 
carried all before them, and the sleek and 
supple Greek-he was an educated nlan, 
who spoke four languages, had a plausible 
manner, and what is known in Old Bailey 
circles as "the embezzling face, "-pro- 
fited accordingly. He became a full-blown 
passenger, and rather patronised such of 
us as questioned him afterwards. When- 
ever the kind-hearted colonel addressed 
him it seemed :.is if the stowaway be- 
came possessed with a gentle melancholy 
as one saddened by the out-of-jointedness of 
the world; though I often beard him lead- 
ing the laughter on the forecastle deck, 
and the quality of his attentions to 1\11'8. 
Shekarry's pretty English maid made one 
long to kick him-hard. Still, we all made 
a point of believing in him, excepting the 
captain and the purser, ,,,"ho took a pro- 
fessional view, and old gentlemen asked 
quite tenderly if he were well cared for now, 
whether he had as much pudding as he 
could eat, and if there were anything else 
he wanted to make him happy on the 
voyage. In short, he became the most 
popular man in the class to which he was 
relegated, for that was cpmposeù. of mere 
commonplace, honest people, who had paid 
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their pas
flg(', and who were under no 
obli
ation to us. 
The Sllekarrys were newly married. 
He lmd obtained IC3.ve from his regiment 
in India a few months before, and had 
lJeen oyer to England for hi<; hride; a 
vivacious, pretty little lady, who had bel' 
0\\ n clique at the saloon-ta1J1c, and who 
woulJ, I promise you, 1)(' an acquisition to 
the l)al1
. picnics, and junketings of the 
Anglo-Indian station wl1Ïch "as to be her 
new home. Shekarry-known as Jump- 
ing Tom in his regiment-was a model for 
an athlete, and, besides heing a mighty 
lmnter, was up to many a pretty trick in 
which hardness of muscle and suppleness 
()f limlJ were requisites. He performed for 
us sometime's, and when night came on, 
anù tbe oppressi,e heat of the day bad 
yielded to the fresh southerly wind, lamps 
were slung to the poop bulwarks, and the 
ladies sat in a row, while Shekarry and 
other strong young men twisted themselves 
into strange attitudes, and writhed, and 
tumbled. and tied each other into double 
knots On the deck. But the shooting of wild 
animals was Shekarry's speciality. There 
were a couple of young guardsmen on board 
who were going to remain twelve months 
in India for the sake of tbe sport to be 
found in it.s jungles and forest
. and it was 
reaIly pitiable, according to Shekarry, to 
find how ignorant they were of all it was 
essential to know. They do any good! 
Tlt P ?/ bring home tig-er or l)car skins! TIt"!! 
hunt the elephant! 'VeIl, they might of 
course, everything was possilJle; but in 
Shckarry's opinion they wcre far more 
likcly to be swindled by the nati,es they 
lIired, to be led an unprofitahle danee 
(),er the country, and to return llOme 
soured, and declaring sport in India to be 
a delu
ioll. " To do any good, 
ir," Sh('- 
karry assured me confidentially, and quite 
fiS if I meant to throw myself voluntarily 
in the way of wiJrl bcnst
, "to do any rea.] 
good, you must sleep in the jungle withont 
a tent, and d('ny yonrsc1f a. fire at night, 
for the smoke scares anima]
. Your ser- 
vant must carry with you suits of clothe's 
as n('arly the colour of the f.hrub:; and 
underwood yon arc among as possible; and 
your heaters must be prnctis('d hands, who 
1..110W that yon fully nnderstaria their busi- 
ness, and will punish thcm if they !=;hirk 
it or endeavour to impose upon you. E\-cn 
when you've taken care of all these thing:.:, 
it's not always easy to get a cha.nce at a tiger. 
Game's gctting scarcer and scarcer in India" 
(with great pathos this); "anù places 



 


which I rememb
r 8.5 a safe find for 
tigpr:;, bca
:" and :'lntelopee;, arc now not 
worth the èigar I'm smoking. Yon ha,e 
to go several days journey from them 
bcf?re y.on come npon a trace of big game, 
wInch IS, alas! getting more and more 
difficult every ycar!" By" big game" 
Shekarry meant the savage and powerful 
brutes we see in menageries; nnd while 
I admired timidly, and at an immense 
moral distance, the prowess in the field 
",hiel1 entitled him to speak thue; airily, I 
wondered a Jittle at his selection of an 
auditor. and that he did not see the dread 
with which the mere thou!:rht of EiUeh terrible 
wild fowl inspired me. But our Christmas 
dinnpr is waiting, and if yon accompany me 
to the saloon yon will see that it has burst 
into blosc;om in honour of the day. 
Festoons of fresh green leaves decorate 
its bright satin-wood and mahogany walls, 
recalling fhr-away English eountry-hou
es, 
fhmily parties, and Sir Roger de Co,er- 
ley, The clock over the sideboard, by 
the captain's chair, ticks from behind a 
handsome framework of foliage and fruit; 
apple
, oranges, and bananas hang from 
branches with which they ha,'e no bohnical 
affinity; a" 31erry Christmas," and "Speed 
the Good Ship," are in
cribed in leafy 
letters of gigantic size over the cabin-doors; 
and glistening bcrries, rosy tomatoes, and 
gay artificial flowers, are interspersed so 
artfully with natural lea,es as to make the 
floating hall a very bower of Christma3 
festivity. The chief steward. genial man, 
has done it all, but how? The eomhina- 
tions we could understand as bcinQ' within 
the reach of decorati\"'c science: ....but wo 
had been '3Ímmering in the Red Sea for a 
week; the whole of the dreary cinder called 
Adcn did not hold sllrnbs or trees enough 
to furnish forth f;uch a display as thi
, so "c 
asked by what miracle the scorched timbers 
of our slIip had becn made to bud and 
hring forth Chrihtmas fmit. 'The l"uddC'n 
change made us young again. We" ere no 
longcr worlù-worn tra\"'eller
, ('adl c..Irrying 
his or her weary burdcn to t]l(' hot shoree; of 
Hindostan, but joyous pl-lyfcllows who he- 
longcd to that remote period in hi,;tory, not 
the lc
s rcal because it pertains to the world 
of Fancy, when Christmal;J was an omni- 
potent, glce-compelling potentate, who
e 
snow nnd holly were unfililing ba.rhingerR 
of ge'ntleness and loving-kindness amnng 
the children of men. A more wondrous 
fcat than tllis timcly blos
oming "as never 
perlin.med by ma gician, and we asked each 
other hhnkly, but dclighteùly, how tbo 
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thing was dQne. There was fine fun, I 
promise you, in the theories hazarded and 
the guesses made. One old Anglo-Indian, 
who plumed himself on his experience, told 
the wildest "crams" in the driest way. 
A garden was kept up by the P. and O. 
Company on the main-top, in order that 
we outward-bound passengers might enjoy 
Christmas sights on Christmas Day. Our 
good friend, the captain, had a green-house 
in that snug mid-deck cabin of his, in which 
his faithful Bombay servant dug and delved 
the year round, under an oath of secrecy; 
there was a plantation in the hold, and a tro- 
pical garden under the engine-rooms; every 
steward was a florist by profession, and 
compelIed by the terms of his engagement 
to grow plants in a hat-box in his berth, 
which hat-box was filled with rich mould 
by "niggers" at the company's expense: 
such were the stories that wicked Colonel 
Simkin whispered to pretty Miss GigeUs, 
who had never been "out" before, and 
was now going to keep house for her rich 
bachelor uncle, a civilian" high up" in 
:Madras. Speculation ran wild until the 
captain told the secret. He was too gallant 
to resist the importunities of some fair 
querists who implored him to enable them 
to decide a wager of gloves, and gave 
"}Ioses's W eUs" as the place from which 
the verdure came. A few miles down the 
Gulf of Suez, and on the opposite coast to 
the port, is a spring in the desert, round 
which flourishes an oasis of trees and 
shrubs. The ship's steward had sent over 
here slyly the day before our steamer left 
Suez, and a boatful of thickly - covered 
branches, and clusters of leaves, had been 
brought back before the passengers from 
England had joined her. These were kept 
in ice all the way down the Red Sea, and 
when brought out to mingle with the fruit, 
as we have seen, looked as fresh as if they 
had been gathered the day before. 
The steward's efforts in honour of Christ- 
mas were ably supported by the confec- 
tioner and the cook. The confectioner, in- 
deed, fairly took us by storm. He sur- 
rounded us with kindly wishes, expressed 
in the sweetest way. Graceful devices in 
sugar adjured us to make merry; a pro- 
sperous voyage was invoked in elecam- 
pane; absent friends and their -nappiness 
were prayed for through the medium of 
sponge-cake and sugar-plums; home and its 
treasures formed the foundation of an im- 
posing superstructure of mince-pie; while 
the compliments of the season, and wishes 
for a speedy return to England, were in- 



 


geniously conveyed through the medium of 
transparent jellies and shapes of gorgeously- 
coloured cream. There never was such a 
symbolical repast. The dinner-table was 
one huge incentive to keep Christmas 
jovialIy; and what with Egyptian turkeys, 
both roast and boiled, Abyssinian geese 
and chickens, English mutton, and Scotch 
beef, the fare was as appropriate to the 
day as if it had been served in Belgravia 
or Yorkshire, and this long before the 
introduction of the cook's masterpiece, 
the massive puddings, round and hard as 
cannon- balls, and wreathed in spirituous 
flames of blue. The talk grew brisk, and 
there was something touching in the re- 
solute avoidance ûf all subjects calculated 
to damp the common joy; for though we 
all knew we were" making believe'" very 
much, it was a point of honour with us to 
each keep our skeleton in his or her own 
closet, and to smile and chat as if the past 
had left no sorrowful traditions, and the 
future were one of assured joy. Yet I ven- 
ture to say there was a handsome cargo of 
anxiety on board. Remember that we were 
outward bound. 
fany of us were leaving 
children at ages when, above all others, 
they need a parent's care; some were re- 
turning to duty, after sick leave, and were 
doubtful whether the stock of health they 
had accumulated would not be speedily 
shattered by the climate which had already 
laid them prostrate; the deep mourning of 
some showed them to have been recently 
bereaved; and others, like little Mrs. 
Shekarry, were spending Christmas from 
home for the first time, and felt that 
however delightful the new life might 
prove, a complete severance from the old 
happy associations was not to be thought 
of without a pang. There were with us, 
too, one or two men who looked back upon 
a vista of frustrated hopes, and who were 
about to begin the world anew; as well as 
dried-up humorists, who took the buffets 
of fortune in a comic spirit, and told end- 
less stories of the regimental and official in- 
justice they had suffered from. 
" I hate Europe, sir," said one of these,. 
as if he were speaking of some petty vil- 
lage; " a beastly place. Never want to 
see it again Not fit for a gentleman to 
live in, and they dock you of your allow- 
ances, too, directly you land there; and 
besides that, nobody knows you! 'Vby 
have I gone to the expense and trouble of 
spending my leave at home if I dislike it 
so? I'll tell you. To be fitted with a new 
set of teeth! Couldn't get suited in India. 
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Paid away, from first to last, I don't know 
how many hundred rupees, and felt as 
if my mouth were a òice-box, the teeth 
I'd Longht were so loose, and rattled so. 
That's the bURiness which took me to Eng- 
land, or dse I'd nevcr have gone until my 
regiment "as ordered home-never! Yes, 
I'm capitally suited now, and ha,e as 
gooù a Bct of artificial grinders down in 
my cabin as any man on board. Why 
don't I wear 'em? Not here, sir" (with 
immense expression), U thank you! The 
meab are served too briskly for that, and 
1 should be nowhere in the race. You 
can't eat quickly with new teeth, and the 
young fellows would have me at a disad- 
vantage; so I shall just keep them locked 
up till I join my station up country, and 
can practise privately!" 
Other figures troop up as I recal this, to 
me, strange Christmas Day. That ship's 
officer, with whom I quaffed moselle, grizzled 
a little, and on the border-land between 
young manhood and middle age; does he 
suppose I did not read his secret? Pooh, 
pooh! men don't hang up those pretty speci- 
mens of accomplished female handiwork in 
their cabins, and relieve the tedium of un- 
interesting talk by gazing sentimentally at 
home - made works of art, unless there's 
something in it. I furnished the uninterest- 
ing talk, so I ought to know. "Tremble not, 
sister, I too have erred!" said the Scotch 
Laillie to a weeping penitent; and the plea- 
-santest of companions confided his honest 
love to me, without knowing it, before our 
friendship was many hours old. That other 
officer, whose aquiline features were swarthy 
as a 
paniard's, and whose gleaming teeth 
and bright hazel eyes always played in 
unison when a joke was in the wind, how 
thorough was his good-natured wonder at 
the flightiness of the landsman who stood 
by him on deck, wrapped in amazement and 
awe at the glories of an Indian sunrise! 
The old trader who had announced pub- 
licly, on approaching Alexandria, that he 
should" ha.ve a scrub" on bhore, and of 
whom it was cun'ently reported he thought 
it unl1eeessary to wash at 
ea.; the married 
couple" ho were overheard indulging in 
ferocious quarrelling, and the haser half 
of which had been remonstrated with by 
the Indian officer who occupied the next 
{'abin; the poor bdy who ga,e way and 
became abjectly lackadaisical in sea-sick- 
ness, and who, mistaking the yachting 
jacket \\ ith gilt buttons worn by a waggish 
pa::,::.enger for the doctor's uniform, asked 
tor a fl'esh prescription for the hundredth 


time, and swallowed obediently three quart 
bottles of stout bf'fore breakfa<it, to have 
her ßus}lcd face pointed out by the croel 
practical joker as a physiological curiosity 
for the folIo" ing twenty-four hours; thp 
curiously exclusive pair, of which the gen- 
tleman was querulous anù an apparent in- 
valid, and the lady buxom, blooming, and 
strong; the pair who were ridiculous in the 
ship's eyes by reason of their playing the 
game of turtle-do,e in public, and of its 
being known tlL'lt they had each petitioned 
privately that they Dlight be relegated to 
diH'erent ca1Jins ; the two gentle, soft-voiced 
ladies who were going to their husbands at 
far-away stations, and who were divided 
between grief for the children they had left 
and joy at the prospect of re-joining their 
lords; the highly objectionable young man 
who would obtrude his conversation where 
it was wanted least, and who boasted to a 
hostile damsel in perfect good faith, "If yon. 
knew my father's position, and how rieh he 
is, you'd be glad to talk to me;" the military 
offieer who was gallantry incarnate, and a 
philanderer from his youth up, who always 
looked the swell of the period let him dress 
how he would; the brave, l;ndly gentl(.- 
man with the frank eyes, who was return- 
ing with his wife to complete his term of 
service before claiming his pension, and 
who, when on duty, exercised a beneficent 
sway over a district as large as Ireland; 
the insignificant little ma.n who rose sud- 
denly into celebrity by singing sentimental 
ballads with unexpected sweetnes:1; the la.nk 
and haughty civilian with the" Dowb" name, 
who had distinct theories as to his own im- 
portance, but who was without any other de- 
finite ideas; tIle pale and wizened old-young 
married lady who wore her mature hair in 
well. oiled ringlets, monopoJised the piano, 
warbled infantile sentiment, and made and 
exhibited sketches on the faintest provo- 
cation, wherein the" water" was stronger 
than the " colours;" the young nobleman 
bound for Calcutta as aide-de-camp to 
Lord Serang, whose features and e
pr('s
ion 
were in themselves a patent of nobility, 
and who was a modest and iIlofrcn
ive lad 
enough, in spite of the terrific toadying he 
endured-the toady-in-chief known among 
us pleasantly as the ,. Flunky," a brawny 
person with staring eyes and a strident 
voice; the f:.lt, inert, and sallow military 
doctor, 
 ho looked the incarnation oÎ liver- 
complaint, and whose f..1xourite occupation 
\\as sprawling on his back on his l)rivate 
couch of wic kerwork; the hright young- 
Bombay merchant \\ ith dIP delicate wife, 
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who supplied all comers with amusing be perfecting their knowledge of Hindos- 
books and choice cheroots; the rank and tanee slang, looked more delicate, and less 
file of passengers, men and women in whom like "lasting" than many of the bluff 
it ,vas difficult to discern the qualifications people who had been'" out" half a lifetime, 
for inspiring iuterest, but who were as and were naturally less demonstrative than 
l]rccious to their own circles, believe me, the rest of us, because they were more llam- 
as your worship is to yours; the moody pered with dignity. But even they unbent 
dreamer who, when we were playing a for all that, and long before the mysterious 
Chri3tmas game, in which questions ana whi:sper went round that some of the largest 
answers had to be put and given, in quota- soup tureens ever constructed were to be 
tions from well-known English authors, seen in the saloon as curiosities, and that 
startled us all by replying to a merry the inquisitive in such matters declared 
query in a gloomy voice, and apparently them to be filled strangely with a com- 
with personal application: "I ani he, neg- pound of lemon, spirits, sugar, and hot ,vater, 
lected in my youth, and miserably poor, and ready for all comers, the success of our 
who strove and suffered, and still strove Christmas party was assured. There had 
and suffered, until I hewed out know- been talk some days before of amateur 
ledge ii'om the mine where it was buried, theatricals and charades, but the project 
and made rugged steps thereof for my fell through for want of a leader with 
worn feet to rest and rise on" - such knowledge of the stage, and we agreed 
were some of the party which sat under complacently that it was better as it was. 
the punkah that Christmas eventide. Of 'Ve had trieJ story-telling, too, but after ex- 
the actual palpable lovers who were with huming a couple of "Old Joes," who had 
us iu the flesh I say nothing. We knew been long and deservedly mess-room fa- 
them. Not a squeeze of the hanù under vourites, this form of amusement was given 
the shawl it was pretending to arrange; up. There had been, in short, little organ- 
not a sympathetic interchange of glances; isatioll, and no programme, but as that 
not a timid, furtive, conscious look at the stalwart ornament to the Dubbabad Irre- 
bystanders, but was noted instinctively. So, gulars, the gallant Pugree, remarked breath- 
when the quarter-deck was lit up, and the lessly, mopping his heated forehead mean.. 
violin and other in::;truments were ranged while with his handkerchief, when hearts 
in file-the P. and O. Company used to are in the right place it is not difficult to 
support a band on each large ship, but this make impromptu amusements go well. 
has been put down in the interests of the The strongest and most devoted merry- 
shareholders, and we had to be satisfied makers, however, tire in time, so the quarter- 
with impromptu music-there were certain deck gradually thins, and a comparative 
couples who were not expected to dance silence falls upon the ship. Then, as the 
apart, and who fulfilled the popular antici- solemn orbs shine uut more brightly, as if 
pations to a nicety. The captain (a bache- to mutely remind us of the Star of Bethle- 
lor) danced twice and sang once, winning hem; as the sea rises, and the welcome 
all hearts, but thinking secretly, as way- wind whistles its lullaby through the cord.. 
ward fancy whispered, of some Christmas age, and the timbers creak and wail, so 
of the future in which a bright English does our Christmas faùe away, to take its. 
horne, with closed curtains and a blazing place side by side with those ghosts of 
hearth, io say nothing of one gentle loving past anniversaries which each man trea- 
face, stood out so vividly as to exclude the sures in his heart. Among the few who 
noisy quarter-deck, and convert the sur- linger on deck are two figures in deep 
rouuding Arabian sea into a familiar village mourning, who are leaving the bones of their 
green. As for t.he younger ship's officers, only son in an English churchyard; and 
and the officers belonging t.o other ships their attitude makes one speculate as to the 
who were with us as passengers, their uni- reflections of the rest of us al'ounù. 
form buttons glittered through the dark The Silent Land and the well-loved 
night like clouds of fire-flies, so ubiquitous figures which wait for, or will nlCet us. 
were they in their agile gallantry. The there; a shaded chamber, and a face sweet, 
colonels, the captains, the collectors, the yet awful in its changeless serenity and 
commissioners, the magistrat-es, the mer- beauty; the little baby who was laid in the 
chants, the lawyers, the speculators, the stable of an inn, and the unfailing Love and 
lord, and the competition wallabs, were }'Iercy given to the world; a future in which 
almost as enthusiastic. The latter, who meu shall recover their dead youth, dead 
studied cabalistic black letter volumes all t hopes, and dead innocence, and become as 
day, and who were currently reported to little children-such thingð as these were 
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]wrhap:-: spoken of by the voices of the lii
ht, 
and 
tillf'd all other talk. I know that Vt hen 
ÙU.' latter \\ as resumcd after a lon
 inter....al 
of qniet musing, it was in a ehet'rfnl, albeit 
rhaf.itened spirit, not unsuited to the season. 
\Vhat secrnCll utterly impo!õ;silJle wa
 that 
nn'\"" one of u
 should hint aloud of the un- 
ce;t..'linties of life, of the perils of climate, 
of trials hi<hlen in the future, or sugge:-;t 
that it was not a delightful situation, and 
one to be greatly coveted by the nOll- 
travf'lIing world, to have Tmnt{'d for air at 
sea and in the tropics on Christmas Day. 


"
I
TER SHOOTIXG IN PRUSSIA. 


I HAD hardly been re
iding a month in 
Coblentz before IIerr 1 )" a gC'ntleman of 
the town "ho
e acquaintance I had made, 
called on me (knowing my fondness for 
field Rports), to inform nlC' that the memhers 
of the bt. lIuberl's 
ociety in that town 
were going' to ()pen the season on the ensuing" 
,y" ednesday, the 4th of :x overuLer, and to 
beg me to do them the honour of decom- 
panying- them. Herr D. was enthusiastic 
about the game that would, no doubt, be 
found in the forest-enormous wild boars, 
he protested, splendid red deer, ag-ile roes, 
craJty foxes, swift hare:-:, dodging rabbits, 
and, if snow only fell at the right time, 
probably a stray wolf or two. He was to call 
for me in his carriage at seven A.M. on the 
morning fixed, and drive me out to an old 
robber castle, the plaee of rendezyou
; 
finally, with many injunctions to be pUIlC- 
tual, he took hi" leave. 
Sow I ought to premi
ethat in Germany 
the right of shooting Le1ong", not to the 
owner or occupier of the land, but to the 
town or village to which the district ap- 
pertains, and to the parish authorities. The 
ðt. H ubl'rt Soeictyof CoLlentz lmd only been 
in eÀi
tence for two years. The shooting' 
had previously been in the hands of a club 
composed principally of officers \\ 110, when 
their lease had nearly expired, tinding that 
there wa
 but a small chance of its being' 
rcnewed, "hot down everythin
 they could 
find. By thi
 me
lllS they had so reduceù 
t Ill' 
tock of ùeer that iu the new leabo, 
which \\as fur nine years. a cla.nse had heen 
inserted to the cflect that for every doe 
killed during- thC" fir-;t fhre Yl'ar
, the 
society should pay a tine of ten thalcr:::; 
(about thirty shillin
 of our money), ami 
as the aVl'l-age cost of a deer ill the market 
i" onlt about seven thalerH, the tine "a
 
intenùed, of COtTrSl', to protect t he doe
, and 
prevent the extermination of the breeù. 


Herr .D,' stalk rouHeù my imagination; but as 
in my frequent rambles through the forest I 
had seen lmt few traces of 
ame, I reòuh ell 
not to ovcrLurtlcn my:,elf with many car- 
tridg-cs, but ouly to carry ten for hare, Ü'n 
for deer, and tlu'Ce (loadt'tl with hall) fur 
'\\ ild boar, which, indeed, provcd to be quite 
enough. 
rrhe morning camc, clear and bJ'ight. I 
was dclig-hted to sce the dfi)light, as my 
night had bcen r'"dther a r('stlcs
 one (some- 
thing after the fa
l1Ìoll of one ou the eve of 
a memorable 31st of August, borne years 
ago, "" hen I had just taken out IllY first 
certifica te). I was roused from a delightful 
dream, in which I had killed a buck (royal), 
and a wild boar, right and left, to find tho 
servant knocking at my door, and my watch 
'Pointing to six o'clock. Up I tumbled) 
lost 110 time, and was soon ready for brea1..- 
fast, \\ hich "as ordered for half-past six. 
Captain 8., of the Eighty-first Hu:,
ars) 
having chanced to be passing through 
Coblcntz, I had obt...'tined an invitation tor 
him and persuaded him the night beforo 
to stop and accept it, and promise to 
come and breakfast "ith me. He ",as 
punctual. as most military men are, but 
complained bitterly of being obliged to 
get up so early. A good breakfast, Low- 
ever, soon put the gallant officer in bctter 
cuc, and, having stored a good supply of 
provisions in our pocket
 for luncheon, we 
lit our cigars. and stooJ at the window to 
look out for the expected camagC', wllich p 
from the repeated injunctions I had re- 
ceived on the subject of punctuality, I cx- 
pected every moment. Presently the clock 
struck seven, and heariug the souud of 
wheels in the street, "\\e seized our hats and 
gtUlS preparatory to rushing out, not to 
keep llerr D. "aitillg. The noise increa
ed., 
and presently, to our intense dis!!ust, lo! 
and behold an early milk-cart, {ù-a\\ n by 
three largo dog
, with the urchin in charge 
perched on the topof the big' tin cans, da
hed 
past the" ind
w. After that, \\ e "flited ,ery 
patiently for a long' time, enlivening tho 
moments with talk of yarious eouutrit.s 
and their fiports, for Captain 
., nlthongh 
rathcr inclined to be languid, is yet as 
ardent a l'imrod as may be fùnml in a. 
long day's march, and h:'ld many II. story 
to tell of his sport in India, tiger-shooting'., 
pig-ðtickiug, &c. He "a..; c:-;pl'cially inùig- 
llà!1t at the iùea of shooting a boar. 
,. Hay Jove, old bo
-," he i'aiJ, .. if a 
fellah was to do fmch a thing as to shoot a 
pif!' in any part of India where it.s þOb
ible 
to ride 'em, he'd be cut by the whole sta- 
tion; yes, bay Jove !" 
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But all things must have an end, and so 
had our waits, but not before we were well 
into cigar number two. Just as the clock 
was on the point of striking eight, up drove 
Herr D.'s break, containing himself and a 
party of six other (sportsmen I eannot call 
them, so I will give them their German 
title) jiigers. Their get-up was inimit.able. 
Let Me try to describe that of Herr D., the 
gentleman seated opposite me in the break. 
He was a huge puffy man, about six feet 
and a half high, and nearly as much in cir- 
cumference, with rings not only on his 
enormous fingers, but also on his podgy 
thumbs. To begin at the top. He proudly 
wore a theatrical, green Tyrolese hat, gar- 
nished with a large cockade of ribbon, the 
said cockade being ornamented with a 
plume of woodcock's or some other bird's 
feathers; the plume was supplemented with 
a tuft of deer's fur, implying that the wearer 
had been fortunate enough to kill one of those 
animals; under this green tower appeared 
about half of a fat, jolly, red, clean-shaved 
face, the rest being hidden by the united aid 
of the hat-brim and a huge woollen com- 
forter, which, wound several times round 
the throat, so encroached upon the red face, 
as only to allow, as if by a favour, room for 
a big German pipe to obtain access to the 
mouth. The coat seemed to be some sort 
of uniform, dark grey with green facings. 
Every one of the party, also, wore all 
overcoat of dark green or blue, to assimilate 
with the colour of the woods, dark trousers, 
with either long boots reaching hig]! above 
the knee, or, as in the case of my fat friend, 
woollen gaiters buttoning up to the thigh. 
But this was merely the foundation for the 
proud superstructure of game-bag, gun- 
sling, cartridge-pouch, various straps, and, 
shade of Nimrod! a muff-yes, actually a 
muff!-not one made like those English girls 
use to keep their dear little white hands 
warm, but a huge, misshapen aff:'tÏr, con- 
structed of fox or hare skin, with pockets in 
it for brandy-flask, &c., and slung round 
the neck by a "braw" green cord, with large 
tdssels. 
The game - bags, also, were wonderfnl 
works of art, consisting of huge leather re- 
ceptacles for foxes, into which poor Reynard 
was to be poked head first, with his brush 
hanging out in front, then other parti- 
tions, I suppose for hares, and outside 
these large fringed nets, containing various 
parcels, among which tobacco, and sausages 
of various hues, from white through many 
shades of brown to black, were everywhere 
predominant; outside these came broad 
flaps to keep off the wet, while the upper 


edges were supplied with rows of loops, in- 
tended probably hy the sanguine jägers to 
be strung with birds; under the flaps, and 
over the nets, were rows of tubes for car- 
tridges, or, as I noticed in the case of one 
man, for short sections of cane with a par- 
tition in the middle like the old-fashioned 
charger, having powder at one end and 
shot at the other; one gentleman, who was 
armed with an old-fashioned brass-mounted 
gun, wore a powder-case of cow's horn 
slung by a green cord. Very carefnl were 
these brave jägers of their personal comfort, 
for each man had a walking-stick which, 
by a clever adaptation of the carpenter's 
art, became a seat at the owner's plea- 
sure. Their guns were all doubles, many 
of them breechloaders, and, in Herr D.'s 
case, having one barrel smooth and the 
other rifled. Of course we English were 
deeply impressed by all these preparations, 
and also by the loud talk of the nnmber of 
head these worshippers of St. Hubert ex- 
pected to kill that season, interspersed with 
anecdotes of what they had done and not 
done since last year. 
vVhen we reached the rendezvous, we 
found a party of twenty-two guns as- 
sem bled, and, being fresh hands, we were 
much patronised; in fact, Captain S. thonght 
rather offensively patronised, for he was 
actllally told how to carry his gun, an in- 
dignity tbat he felt deeply, ejaculating, 
"Confound their impudence! Bay Jove, 
I've carried a gun a thousand times to 
their once, and now they tell me how to 
manage it, bay Jove!" I, too, came in for 
advice in another direction, for one aged 
individual expostulated with me for having 
my cartridges loose in my pocket, but I 
shut h!m up most completely by informing 
him that I had carried them so for the last 
twenty years without having met with an 
accident, and at the same time I pointed 
Oll t to him that his own gun, loaded and 
cocked, had both barrels looking most in- 
quisitively at my ribs, and that if it was to 
go off nothing but a miracle could prevent 
my being the recipient of its contents. 
Upon this he retired, and I saw him no 
more, except once, when he missed a hare 
with both barrels, and I offered, much to 
his disgust, to go into the wood to bring 
the...dead animal out for him. 
There were also at the rendezvous about 
a dozen beaters, with as many dogs, of all 
kinds, from the German Dachs, which might 
be sold by the yard, they are so long in 
the back, yet so short in the legs, to a good- 
looking but evil-doing pointer, reputed to 
be English, and for which his owner told me 
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he ll3.d lately given eighty tlmlers (twelve 
pounds). Of course I praised the beast's 
looks, which plm,sed his owner VC1'Y much, 
but, at the same time, I could not help 
thinking that the brute would have been 
dear at (.ight thalers if one were obligeù 
to keep him. 
"r e made but a short stay at the rendez. 
vou:-:, but soon started off for the forest; 
at its very entrance the old gentleman 
who acted as the captain turned his face 
to a rock and called ont a number dS we 
filed passed him. This, I thought, was a 
very fair way of allotting us our various 
places, as he did not know who was pa<.;sing, 
and did not. call the numbers consecutively; 
this ceremony being repeated at each divi- 
sion of the forest, all of us had the same 
chance of the best places. 
.M y station in the first beat was, as they 
all told me, the best in the place for roe-deer, 
80 I prepared accordingly. It was a lovely 
spot; the paths winding round the face of 
the hill, with a well-wooded bank in front of 
me; b8hind rose almost a precipice with a 
noisy little stream at its foot; on the other 
side spread a small meadow, surrounded by 
high and thickly-wooded hills, while in the 
distance, beyond the course of the stream, 
I could see the Rhine, that, swollen by the 
recent rains, rolled foaming and eddying 
along, under a bright K ovember sun. The 
head and shoulders of a green-hatted burly 
jäger, who stood preparing for doughty 
deeds against the savage denizens of the 
forest, made a fine foreground. There was 
a short pause, occupied by our captain in 
placing his men, and by my neighbour in 
filling and lighting an enormous pipe; then 
came a shril! whistle, which was answered 
from a distance by the most diabolical row 
I ever heard. The beaters had commenced 
their advance, and as each of them carried a 
large clapper, the noise they made, mingled 
with the shouts of tho men, and the yells 
of an unfortunate dog, who wad being 
"warmed" by a good thrashing, was enough 
to startle any ordinarily constituted mind. 
TIut, in spite of all the noise, nothing 
came near me; my neighbour, ho\\ ever, 
,\ as more fortunate; he was 
tn old retired 
major, w lio prided himself on his kno\\- 
leòge of tbe French and English languages, 
and lost no opportuuity of showing them 
off. He thus described what had happened 
to him: 
U I was to load my pipe, and have my 
gun not ready, when crash, pouf! a great 
roe shump into the roaù, pouf! and ho 
shump out again. Shusht so, pouf, pouf! 
nnd he gone." 


" But why did yon not shoot after bim, 
Herr Major?" was my not unnatural 
quefition. 
" Ai, ro. He go too quick, meiD lieber 
freund; he go like de Blitz! Ja so !" 
Just at this moment np came the cap- 
tain, much excited. The beaters had seen 
a very fine roe, which they declared to be 
the finest ever known in the forest. " Had 
the HelT Englander seen it?' , No, he 
had not, but the HelT 
lajor had, and he at 
once proceeded to tell his story over again, 
with such variations as his fancy dicta.ted, 
as he pointed to the tracks in the road 88 
proof of his story. The captain, however, 
in a rather surly tone, said that lw would 
much rather have seen the dead deer than 
his tracks, and, cursing the major and his 
pipe, led the way to another beat, \V here 
we were to find lots of wild boar, or ought 
to, as, according to the major, there were 
more wild boars than hares in the forest. 
Finding that the major was inclined to be 
communicative, I presently entered into 
con ver&"\.tion with him, and he told me the 
following anecdote of a wild boar. 
"I was living some years ago in the 
south of France. A wild boar, ha\ping 
done great damage to the crops, a large 
hunting-party was got up to kill him, and 
I was invited to form one of the company. 
The woodmen, or charcoal burners, or some- 
body, had left a great gap open in the wall 
that divided two hunting-gronnds, and it 
was through this gap that the boar used to 
come. N ear this spot 1, as the guest, was 
placed, it being e
pected tbat the boar 
would make for it directly he was roused, 
and in order to make it safe, it had heen 
blocked up with some new, inch-thick, 
strong. elm plank. AI;J 1 listened to the 
noise of the beaters the boar made his 
appearance, going at a good pace for tho 
ga p. I did not fire, fu) I expected that 
when he saw the obstacle he would halt, 
and give me a fair shot. But to my sur- 
prise, instead of moderating his pace, potz- 
tausend! he increased it. and da
hed ri
ht 
through the plank!) like a cannon-wll, 
smashing two of them. and going off into 
tho woods 011 the other side as if there \\ ere 
nothing unusual the matter, but that he had 
been accustomed to smash planks from his 
youth." 
I thanked the slow-firing major for hi
 
story, and asked him if the GrTman boars 
were sa\-age, but he told me that, unle
s 
""oundeù, they would run a\\ay, and that 
they were 80 S\\ iet that they \\ ere beldom 
brought to bay by the hounds. 
1'ho next beat \\ a
 l,l.wk, alid the one 
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after that, but in the fourth, as I was 
standing motionless at my post on the side 
of a hill in a fine open forest, I saw a hare 
come hopping very uIlconcernedly along at 
about ten yards' distance from me; but as 
there were two jägers in full view below 
me, and the hare was going Rtraig11t to- 
wards them, I thought I would not shoot, 
but would see what they would do, and so 
let her pass. K umber one, as soon as he 
saw her, sprang up from his walking-stick 
seat; on this number two, also seeing the 
hare, gave a yen, dropped his pipe, and 
blazed away both his barrels at the hare, 
which so frightened, or rather astonished 
her, that she actually sat up and looked at 
him. Such an opportunity was not to be 
lost. so number two blazed away both barrels 
in his turn, the first of which made her 
squat, and, after the second, she quietly 
jumped up and went off at that peculiar 
trotting pace hares sometimes assume. Both 
then rushed to the spot, each swearing 
that he had hit her, but finding no marks 
of fur or blood, they began mutual recri- 
minations, number one abusing number 
two for the yell, which, he said, caused the 
hare to stop, and made him miss her, as he, 
thinking she was still moving, had fired 
where she onght to have been, while num- 
ber two abused number one for jumping 
about and distracting his attention while 
he was in the act of shooting. In short, 
words ran so high that at last number two, 
who was a woodman, strode home, and was 
seen no more that day. 
Soon after this my fht friend the major 
arrived in a great state of heat, mentally 
and bodily. 
" Never were such a set of stupid fel- 
lows; never was such bad luck. He had 
been told to go ever forwards, but there 
was no one near him, and he saw eleven 
roes cross the very spot he wanted to stop 
at, yet no one was there. Never was such 
a set of stupid fenows !" &c. 
Words rose high, then all joined in 
abusing the unfortunate woodman, who, 
fortunately for bimself, had decamped, or 
perhaps he might have come off but badly 
amongst them an. Our last beat recompensed 
us, however, for all our previous bad for- 
tune, a fine roebuck and an enormous hare 
being the victims. The roe, however, was 
hit in a most unfortunate place, tor the 
jäger, not being able to see the head, had 
fired at the tail, and distributed a double 
charge of buck shot, with the utmost im- 
partiality, on each side of that ornament, 
bringing down the buck, but spoiling the 
haunches. This consideration, however, did 



 


not detract from the exultation with which 
he placed a tuft of the fur in his hat, nor 
from the evident pride with which he looked 
on us as we crowded round the fallen animal, 
and alternately praised the jiiger's skin and 
envied his luck. No other game helped to 
swell our bag, except a kind of grouse, 
which some one shot in a tree. So, as night 
was coming on, we now all repaired to a 
small inn on the borders of tIle forest, and 
sat down to some excellent coffee and bread- 
and- butter. The game was sold by auction, 
the deer fetching seven thalers, and the hare 
one thaler, which money went to the funds 
of the society. On counting my cartridges 
w hen I reached home, I found I had brought 
back the whole twenty-three, but if I did 
not fire a shot, I still had had a most enjoy- 
able day, and cannot speak in too high 
terms of the kindness of the members of 
the St. Hubert's Society, who had treated 
me as one of themselves, and given me as 
good a chance of seeing and shooting the 
game as they had had themselves. 
1Iy next day's shooting was in severer 
weather, and was crowned with a no bIer 
result. 
I had been out in the morning to Ober- 
werth, for the purpose of determining the 
degree of cold, on which subject I bad had 
a conversation the evening before with 
Herr Wehmar, the engineer to the Rhine 
Navigation Company, who told me that he 
had been sent to make some observations 
below Coblentz on the road to Andemath, 
and had been driven home by the cold, so 
I took my thermometer and determined to 
find out for myself the degree of Fahrenheit. 
I went on to the ice, for the branch of 
the Rhine between Oberwel'th and the left 
bank of the river was frozen so hard that, 
at the sides, the ice rested upon the bed of 
the stream, and the English chaplain, who 
lived on the island, was having a lot of 
coal brought over from the main land in 
waggons; Herman, the civil old fel'r.f- 
man, looked like a frozen-out Charon, Ius 
occupation being gone, his punt fixed hard 
and fast into foUl' feet of ice, and himself 
reduced to acting as a tout. to an enter- 
prising individual who had started an 
establishment on the ice to let skates and 
chairs, and provide hot coffee. I had a 
chat with him while my thermometer was 
making up its mind as to the degree of 
cold, which it at laEt diL1, by marking 
twenty degrees, when I found it would 
not go any lower; I started off for the 
town, and walked along, wondering whether 
I should ever have the luck to shoot any- 
thing in Prussia. I was roused out of my 
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"\YIXTER SHOOTINn IX PltU:;
IA. 


brIm n btu,l) by meetill
 HC1"l" 
ti.lhlchr, th
 
captain of th
 hunt, aecumpanied by his 
inevitable dOl!, "
aldman, ,\ hich alliUl
 
by-tlle-hye. wah al:.,o knO\\ n by the name 
of )laster Stahlehr, as the old bachelor 
10\ ed it like a child, and literally gave 
it. a sh'lrc of hi
 Led and hili bOdrtl. His 
LlCe - Herr Stahl,,'hr's I mean, not :!\.L.l.s- 
tel' Stahll'hr's-remindcù me forcihly of a 
half-peeh.:J "alnut, the dark green hoot! 
:tns'H'rin.
 to the rind, while his fitCe \\ as 
as bl'U\\ nand "rillkled as any walnut that 
ever was gro"n in Prussia. I could bee 
at onc(', both hy the sparkle of his eye 
anll the way in which he \\as puffing out 
the smoke of his huge pipe in short quick 
jerk:;, that there wa:; something up, and he 
soon told me what it W.1:', for his fir
t \\' orùs 
after the usual ,. l\lorgen, 
Iorgen," were, 
" 1 have heen Hendiug" everywhere for you, 
ITcrr Ell
1ander. There are two hoars 
marked ùown on the Gallz-Kopf; make 
haste and come on "i th Herr H., he has 
promi
ed to can for you as he passed. "\Ve 
remlezvous at tl1C' J:I'oresters at two." 
IIerr H. came in due time, and, h urry- 
ing- up the street, we o
ertook and joined 
company with the main boùy ofjiigers at tho 
gate. Great was the change that had tak
n 
place 
ince I last pas:,ecl that roaù. less than 
an hour before. Then I was moody and cross, 
the shouts and laugh of the people flittillg 
about on th
 ice, on their ringing skates, 
seemeù to mock me, and, as the Americans 
say, ,. I felt bad;" but now aU "as changed; 
the fiame f.un shone, the same ice glit- 
tered, the same lads and la
e:) glided about, 
or formed in groups on the ice; but their 
ill utrhter now a \\ oke an echo inm y lwart, and 
I sllOuted out the burden of the uld German 
hunting-E>ong, "\Va!'..., treibt den "\Yaldman 
nach den 'Vald, "ith lusty lungH and a 
happy heart, and the ice-rangers stilled 
their merriment for a moment to li
tcn to 
thc loud chorus, swelled by the 
oices of 
twenty jolly jägers. 
"\Ve soon reached the turn into the hills, 
and I was astonished at the intense force 
of the frost. . \ spring thai in summer had 
purled and babbled by the :::.ide of the 
upward footpath, being frozen out of its 
"ontl'd channel, had flu" ed over the track, 
and formed a perfect 
llCet of ice at a very 
acute angll', we were therefure obliged to 
sliug our guns and haul our5e1\.es up hand 
over hand by the help of the small bushes 
which grew out of the c1'l'\"iees of the rocks 
at the side, for 0\\ lUg to the path Ùl'ing at 
the hottom. of a deep gorge there" as no 
climbing out. )103t of the party had passed 
in. safety, when it C.lme to my turn. 1 



 


..rot on very well till I 
a') nearly at the 
top, when 111.) f
et buddt'nly slipped from 
unùer me, and the bu...h to wllich I was 
clinging giviJl
 \\ ay, I blid rapiùly ùo" n 
the Lill, amid tho uproarium, 1.Lughh'l' of 
the whole partJ, until I waB btol'ped 11.) an 
uuder-fore:-,ter at the foot of the g-lacic'r, 
about thirty fèet du\\u. "Sever minù," I 
shouted, as I scramhleù up, and ruhbed my 
knees and head, tur I had received a tidy 
blow on the latt '1' from my own gun, 
.. never mind; we fo;ay in England that it i" 
lucky tu tumhle up hill. 
Iark me, I Hhall 
kill a boar to-day." The laughter hrol
 
out fre
h at this, but all took a schnap
 
to the fulfilment of IllY prophecy, and I, 
making a second and more cautiuus at- 
telllpt, at last succeeded in surmounting 
the glacier. 
As "e drew near the forester's hou
e, 
our voices, whieh Lad been rai
ed in many 
hunting- and other song.:;, were hu
hed, as 
the wild boar has ver.). quick ea
, anù we 
Wl're now not more than a mile from the 
Ganz-Kopf. 
'Ve had not long to wait at the house, 
for soon after our entrance the captain, 
punctual as usual, looked at his "atch, 
and, after showing it to the party to pro\ e 
that time ,,-as up, gave the word "Y 01"- 
wilds!" and led the \\ay in solemn silence. 
Our places were portioned a., usual, and 
I did not at all like the look of mine. I 
was posted 011 tho eAtreme right of the 
linc, under a largo oak-tree. In front of 
me was a small open space, beyond which 
rose the hill covered with thicl. hrushwood; 
behind me was a deep ravine, at the bottom 
of which a lloi:-;y little brook \\ ac; wont to 
flow, \\ hich no\\, however, was transfùrmed 
into a thick sheet of ice, strong enough to 
bear a waggun. This ravine was too \\ iùe 
for me to jUlllp, and too precipitous fùr me 
to hurrv down without tumbling-; and as a 
steep hill rose heyond it, and the oak-tret' 
was too large for me to climb, I had a verv 
poor chanco of escape bhould the hoar
 
takp it into their heads to act on tho of}cn- 
bive; but I had not much time to think 
over probabilities, fur I had no sooner 
taken in the c.lpabilitics of the locality for 
attack an
 retreat, than I heard Herr 
Stahlehr.s hor11 gi,'c the 
ignal for the ad- 
vallce, and then arosc the horrible row 
incidental to all German bhootiRg' partil'i. 
It had not begun long, and the chain of 
beaters coulù not ha.vc adv.l1lccd more than 
one hundred ,-ards, "hen ther(' \\ 3.8 a fear- 
ful ) ell from 
ne of the component links of 
, 
chwl'in! 
dl\\ ein !U and the upru:tr "a8 
doubled. The poor pig tried to bleak tho 
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left of our line, but was there confronted by 
Herr Tinkler, who had already this season 
shot at (and missed) thirteen boars; Herr T. 
saluted him with a double shot, which had 
only the effect of causing him to change his 
direction, and hurry along the line rather 
faster than he had before tried to break it. 
I soon heard him crashing through the 
bushes like a charge of cavalry, and to my 
delight he made his appearance in the little 
clearing in front of me, coming straight to 
my tree as if to pass it and take refuge in 
the ravine; but when he saw me he changed 
his mind, and with a savage grunt turned 
his head again to the right. But as he 
turned, being then about five yards from me, 
I made him a present of two ounce bullets 
of lead, and knew by his squeak and the 
unsteady gait with which he went off, that 
he had received one at least. Soon after I 
saw my friend leaning against a tree half 
way up the hin beyond the ravine, and 
knowing that he was hard hit, I dashed off 
after him; but the brute seemed to have as 
many lives as a cat, for I tracked him nearly 
two miles, and instead of growing faint 
with the loss of blood, it seemed to do him 
good. His footprints still showed that he 
was going at a great pace, so that when I 
met a forester, who told me that my boar 
was picked up and carried into Waldish, I 
was glad to hear it, and at once left the 
traiL and followed him to the village, where 
I found a boar indeed, but not mine. An- 
other of the party had also been successful 
and had killed his pig. I began to grumble 
and accuse the forester of deceiving me, 
declaring that had he not called me off the 
trail I should have found my boar dead; 
but he soon quieted me by saying "Er 
kommt gleich," so I was comforted and went 
with the rest of the party into a roadside inn 
for our accustomed coffee and bread-and- 
butter. '''"bile we were there a jäger, who 
had himself missed boar number two, and 
was rather jealous of me, took it into 
his head to doubt the fact of my boar being 
hit at all, or if it were, that I had done it. 
But I had many a champion, and Herr 
Stahlehr himself actuaUy took the pipe out 
of his mouth to ejaculate "Ach Gott in 
Himmel, if the boar passed so close to the 
Herr Englander, he is but a dead pig, for the 
Herr can shoot straight," and my foe was 
completely extinguished by the sound of a 
noisy procession up the road, and the en- 
trance of the head-forester with the news. 
"The other boar. HeIT Stablehr." So we 


turned out into the cold to see it; and 
there lay my boar on the snow, with the 
mark of two ba]]s, one close behind the 
shoulder, and the otber further back, and 
from the size of the holes it was decided that 
no other gun than mine could have made 
them; yet such was his tenacity of life, 
that though both bans had gone through 
him, he had run nearly four miles before 
he fell dead. I had my tape with me, and 
at once measured him. He was six feet one 
inch from the tip of his snout to the end of 
the tuft that decorated his tail; three feet 
four and a half inches from the tip of his toe 
to the top of his shoulder; four feet seven 
inches round the chest, and his tusks stood 
three inches out of his jaw. I heard after- 
wards that he weighed two hundred and 
twenty-three pounds. We had to wait a 
short time till a hand-truck was procured to 
carry the game back to Coblentz, and while 
waiting we fortified ourselves for our nine- 
mile walk home with a huge pot of warm 
wine mixed with sugar and spice; for which 
I and the other successful Nimrod had the 
pleasure of paying. At last the truck, or 
rather sledge, arrived, and the boars being 
placed on it, and half a dozen villagers hav- 
ing harnessed themselves to it, we started 
homeward. 
This was the last day I had with the St. 
Hubert Verein; for a sportsman and a 
lover of nature, nothing can be more enjoy- 
able than a winter's shooting in the German 
forests. The Germans are kind, friendly, 
and quick to show little kindnesses, and 
though sometimes they have a rough out- 
side and a cold manner, they have large 
hearts, and will never give you good words 
instead of good deeds. 
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THE DOCTOR'S :llIXTURE. 


BOOK III. 
CHAPTER x..'UV. :MR. MACFARLA...
E OVERTHROWN. 
IT was when the Doctor was going home 
one night, furious at the rebuffs he met 
with from the imperturbable :Macfarlane, 
that he saia very often he would be "a 
match for him," and would find his weakest 
and most contemptiblc corner yet. 
rrhe next day, when he was going up "to 
see his dear child," he took somcthing in 
his pockct for one of thosc he called his 
parishioners. At lunch th.at day he ex- 
tolled in the most. extravagant terms the 
merits of his D.D., its softness, oiliness, 
sweetness, and fragrance; it might be given 
to infants as "mother's milk." A spoonful 
of it down the windpipe would call Lack 
the departing spirits. He often brought it 
to his parishioners, and physic was really 
nothing to D.D. 
.{ " And why should you can a good spirit 
, of the kind D.D.?" asked .Mr. .:\Iacfar- 
lane. "These are queer letters." 
"They stanrl," said the Doctor, "ith 
great gravity, "for the' Doctor's Delight.'" 
" 'Vhatever the delight," said the other, 
,( dryly, "it cannot rival the Scotch Glcnlivat. 
, I have tasted nothing like it since I left 
. t Seotland. There you have the true md- 
I lown('
s and strength comuined; and in 
I my ain country it was consiùercd unri- 
I r valled-some of the oldcr kinds particu- 
la.rl y." 
r 1'his not rhapsodical praise was eloquence 
for }.Ir. :\lacf:u'lane, and our Doctor looked 
I at him with curiosity. "I happen to have 
some that I am taking to a. parishioner, 
amI we might divert it from its original 
purpose, and have it in here to taste, 
eh ?" 
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PRICE TWOPEXCE. 


" I should not care for it," said the other, J 
dryly. "I never drink anything but Glen- 
livat. " 
The Doctor said no more. Later, as he 
was leaving the patient's room, he passed 
through a little ante-room, and took a. I 
small bottle out of his pocket, and showed I 
to his friend, dilating on its merits-praise 
 
which was coldly received. Mter a short 1 
dc1ay the Doctor went away. 'Vhen he got, 
home, he discovered, or said he di
covered, I 
that he had forgotten the precious flask. \, 
'Vhen he came the next day it ,\ as i 
where he hatllcft it. Thc ante-roonl was' 
only to be reached through Mr. Leader's 
bedroom. As soon as the Doctor saw an 
opportunity he "slipped in," hc1d the 
bottle to the light, smelt, tasted, and laid 
it down again, with an exclamation of im- 
patiencc. He" forgot" it again that day, 
only he placeù it in a less conspicuous 
position. On the next day he looked 
again, anù saw with delight that the level 
of the liquor had descended from the cork 
about an inch. There was always a little 
copper kettle kept on the fire, or hob, 
for the sako of the invalid, a fiLet \\ hich ( 
the Doctor noticed, and had, perhap
, sug- 
gested. 
r1'ho Doctor noticed some fresh matters; 
and, among' other things. a chang-e in the 
manner of ){r. Ll'ader to him. Thl'ro was 
a sort of timorous shrinking awny and I 
restraint, ('specinlly as Doctor .Findlater 
grew aflectionnte and soothing. Consult- 1 
iug with his Katey, the Doctor found that 
she, too, had observed nearly thp !-.ame . 
f;ymptoms. h Oh, Peter, I am afraid he is , 
taking a di
like to me. perhaps from seeing , 
so much of me!" )It.
. Lca.dcr and her 
bl'Other also had an air of insolent triumph 
in their eyes, which they ha.rd1y cared to 
conceal. 
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That night, 1\11'. :MacfarJane had under- 
taken to keep .watch, and established him- 
self carefully by the fire in the ante-room. 

fr. Leader had been "low" all the day, 
3.nd was now restless. :Mr. :Macfarlane had 

he evening papers, a little cold fowl laid 
ready, and was apparently going to make a 

nug cosey night of it, though he was con- 
sidered in the house a sort of ascetic. Katey 
had gone to rest, not a little disturbed 
about her father and some contemptuous 
:hints which 1\1rs. Leader had dropped. 
The wretched and perhaps unholy sacrifice 
which she had made of herself, came back 
on her, as she thought of the miserable in- 
trigue going on about her, the chilling 
bondage into which she had sold herself. 
She could not sleep; and, as the hours 
wore on, the gathering gloom of future pro- 
spects seemed to weigh yet more on her. 
Her room was directly under Mr. 
Leader's, and, as she pursued her dismal 
meditations, suddenly she heard a crash 
over head and the sound of trampling feet. 
In great alarm she jumped up. lV1ary 
Leader's room was next to hers; and as 
she went out she met her friend, who had 
just risen, alarmed by the same sound. 
Both hurried up, for both were courage- 
()us "Women. 
Ir. Leader was still asleep, 
tossing in some uneasy dream; but in the 
ante-room, stretched on the floor, his feet 
in the fender, his arms extended, an over- 
turned chair beside him, was the figure of 
:&-Ir. 1\lacfarlane, vainly striving to rise. 
The air reeked with the fragrance of hot 
mixed spirits, and on the table was the 
bottle of tbe Doctor's D.D., quite empty! 
Thus had his plan succeeded, and thus 
was Fin once more, as he would say him- 
self, " at the head of the poll !" 
rrhe unfortunate gentleman was drawn 
away out of danger by the two girls. They 
need not do more, as he was now in a 
deep slumber: D.D. resting heavy on 
his chest. It was close on morning, so 
they had not long to sit up. By that ti me 
Mr. }rlacfarlane began to recover, and 
staggered away to his bed. But Katey, 
with early dawn, despatched a letter to her 
father, begging of him to CODle: for 1\1.:1'. 
Leader was indeed complaining, and wanted 
aid. 
At eight o'clock Doctor Findlater had 
a.rrived, glossy and "fresh as a four- year- 
old." When he was told what had :hap- 
pened, he showed no surprise, but a smile 
}Jlayed about his mouth. 
"'Vhat a pity you forgot that flask, 
Peter dear!" Katey said simply. 
" A pity for the flask !" said the Doctor, 


taking it up. "Now, dear, YOll haven't 
breathed a word of this to morml ? Nor 
you, 1\iiss :Mal'Y? All the better. 'Ve 
don't want to ruin this poor pOl'OUS vessel 
out-and-out. rrhere's no need for that; be- 
sides he's safe in my hands, if you'll kindly 
leave him to me." Almost as he spoke, 

1r. :Macfarlane entered, 'YO!lderfully re- 
stored already, and but for a certain" blood- 
shot" in the eyes, quite his natural self. 
'Vhen he saw the Doctor he faltered. The 
latter surveyed him, smiling quietly. " Just 
leave us, dears; we want to have a con- 
sultation over the patient. Sit down, doc- 
tor." And Peter's fingers closing on the 
fatal D.D., moved it out of the way, giving 
it a shake en passant. The two sat for half 
an hour. 
""Vhen the family assembled at breakfast, 
the Doctor was in the highest spirits, while 
:Mr. Macfarlane was singularly humble and 
deferential to him. Desperate as were the 
odds against him and his cause, Peter 
Findlater 'was well nigh a match for them 
all. 


CHAPTER XXV. A ROCK AHEAD FOR PETER. 
BUT in these days the Doctor seemed to 
be drifting among rocks so numerous and 
crowded, that as fast as he got rid of one, 
anotllPr as dangerous was to succeed. It 
was on this very day that 1\11'. 'Vebber 
came rusbing up to the castle and desired 
to see Doctor Findlater. 
" Oh, Peter! Peter, my poor boy!" he 
said, when they were alone in the study, 
" here's the stirabout spilt with a vengeance 
-I knew there was something going on 
from the curl on tbe nose of old Ridlev." 
" Ah, speak out," said the Doctor, :, and 
don't go driving round by the back way. 
What is it?" 
Then Billy Webber proceeded to explain. 
" They had made a committee-with turnip- 
nosed Ridley for chairman-" 
" Committee, and for what?" asked the 
Doctor, turning pale. 
"Why to hunt up-to hole and corner it 
-investigate charges-yes, that is the word 
-its scandalous-" 
" Charges against me?" cried the Doctor. 
Wbat d'ye-what do they mean ?" 
" They're going on about you holding an 
appointment at the hospital, and old Ridley 
Fays the guardians and ratepayers owe it 
to themselves-" 
" I despise 'em," said the Doctor, furi- 
ously. "Let them do their worst. Let 
the two gallgs-the gang in this house, a
ld 
the gang in the town join together- I defy 
them, and shall beat them." 
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" But, Peter, the wor8t is, they have bpen 
fl
lúll
 up proof;; and papers. That Hickey 
has been a\\ay hunting up thi., and that. 
)[y goodnesc:, Fin, what 
ill you do?" 
., \Vhat meanness-what incf1:1Lle mean- 
ness! GruLbing this way behind a man's 
bac1. for any" ild oats he may accidentally 
put in ill' c..1.rth. But, Hilly, I'll be even 
\\ ith the whole crew!" 
" And f:mcy that cur, Sllipton, is one of 
them-:md Rays, 'he i
 always for inquiry, 
and for diritin
 the truth.' " 
The Doctor 
\"i.l
 quite f'peechl(>qs at this 
treachpry, wbich was yet so like hi
 lord- 
sllip. 'l'he clergyman, "old Clarke," was 
31so of the committee, with others upon 
\\ ho:,e corns he had trodden on ,arions 
occasions. AU were anxious for the truth 
to be investigated; while 111'. Hidley had 
hinted at some transactions, tLe very na- 
ture of which made it highly improppr 
that th(> Doctor should continue in oßice. 
The latter was terribly disturbeù. 
" They want to min me," he said, "and 
they'll do it! I can't fight them all !" 
He might well be in trouble. Kever bince 
he ]md started on his wonderful career 
did our Doctor sta.nd in such peril. What 
had heen taking place all this time was 
som(>t hillg of this sort : 
The unrelenting Hidley, whose dislike 

d contempt for the Doctor had gone on 
steadily increasing from the first day, 
when he had been coolly put down by 
the Doctor, had ever since prophesied 
"n bad cnd," that "tbe fellow would 
blow up one of these days;" and bad 
busied himsdf in writing letters to nil 
sorts of people in the <li
tricts where 
the Doctor had lived, asking for informa- 
tion. Among others he had heard of the 
old general who had been on a visit to 
I...C'ad(>r:o;fort, had seen him, and had been pro- 
mised by him, "with chapter and ,erse," 
a minute account of that most unfortunate 
tranf'action in the Doctor's life; but this 
promÎ.'-e was attended with a rcmindel' 
that the ,. Leaders had behaved to him in 
anything but a straightforward manner, 
and that it serveù 'em right; aud the 
thing Ilad best be left as it wa
." Leave 
it n.s it was, inùeed! He' ù root that 
scheming Doctor out of the place "ith- 
out mercy. By a sort of accident he had 
hit upon another muddy }Ja
:-ago of the 
Doctor's life, which was likdy to be more 
damaging 
till. A clergyman in Ireland 
told him of a maiden lady, one of his 
former pari.;;hioners, whom the Doctor 
had persuaded to place three hundred 
pound:; in his hands for inve
tment. fhis 



 


poor lady kt.'pt a school "hich the Doctor 
attended, and whue he maùe him-;elf most 
agrerable by his popular manners. nut of 
this hy-anù-bJ e. The Doctor wa
 to be 
infurmed sooner than ho imaooincd of aU 
h . 0 
t at "as agam&t him. 
'Vhen he reached home he found a letter 
on tho t..'lble, '\\ hich contained the following 
extraordinary cummunication: 
HIR,-It is my duty to inform you, that 
for Rome time Lack a numher of rnmours 
hig-llly nDÍ..Lvourable t() yonr character and 
antecedentR have been in C'ircnlation in 
the tm-nl. It was felt necessary that f'nrh 
should b(> rluly investigated, as it would 
be highly improper that a perF;on hold- 
ing the office you do in a public institu- 
tion, and l)esides in daily communication 
with the leading persons of the district, 
should be the subject of such discredit- 
able reports. I have, therefi)re, 
imply 
to ask you whether you are willing to 
submit to a clolSe investigation by a com- 
mittee, which has been appointed, or 
whether you would be inclined to save 
snch a painful inquiry lJY a prompt re- 
signation, and withdrawing yourself from 
the town. It may help your deciqion to 
know that the committee is in pos!õ;e
sion 
of important evidence as to these matter
, 
which you can hardly dispute. 
I remain, sir, yours, 
ED. RIDLEY, 
Chairman of the Committee. 
The Doctor crushed the letter up in Lis 
fingers, and flung it on the floor. "Hunted, 
hunted; nlways to be hunted! They've 
got me this time. OIl, ye shabby English 
beggars !" 
lIe was plunged a long time in reflec- 
tion. Then adùressed himself: " Ab, 1 'eter, 
you must be a })oor, soft lad if you're not 
a match for these wooden-sl.-ulled pipe- 
stoppers. You'll haulk 'em yet, I'll go bail:' 
'The Doctor little knew how hard big 
enemies had wOl"led, burro\\ iug, as it \Verl", 
under ground. Mr. Hidley wai deter. 
mined to root him ont of the I)Iace. 
Hence those \\ hi
pcrillg.. find fippointcd 
meetings of tllC committep, and tllat ne,,- 
born :uniety "of what we owe to oUr8eh r cs j" 
and, finally, )Ir. Ridky's tn, n departuro 
on "private busiue,,;o;, n ,\ hich was, in- 
deed, to hunt up eviù{'llce. His succe s 
was beyond his hopes. Throu!jh a
 ;
tance 
givcn hy 
[r. Hick{.y he had found out the 
old spinster whoM' earning.; the Doctor was 
said to have disposed of so improperly, 
and had arranged n:attcr:" with her. nut 
a more effectual di
eo\.ery still \VfiR made 
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at the ancestral seat of the Findlaters, near 
}facroom, County Cork, where, alas! the 
Banshee, that old patrimony of the Findla- 
tel's, was found never to have been in their 
hands-for centuries at least. 
On the day that the letter was sent to 
Doctor Findlater, 
Ir. Ridley had laid some 
stirring news before the "Committee." 
For :Miss Peck, the spinster, who had 
long since lost all sight of her deceiver, 
11ad written to say she was coming to 
Tilston in a couple of days, and was ready 
to confront the knave, and pursue him 
criminally, if need be. It was time, there- 
fore, to apply the match to the mine; and 
accordingly the letter was at once sent. 
The only one who opposed this step was 
Lord Shipton, who nervously implored of 
them to take care. "He is such a ready, 
versatile scoundrel; depend upon it you 
will be no match for bim. I declare you 
must be cautions." 
Alternately very dejected and very fu- 
rious, the Doctor took his way up to the 
castle, thinking what he should do. On 
his ,yay he met his friend Colonel Bouchier, 
mounted on the strong dray horse that was 
necessary to carry his bulky figure. The 
honest colonel, the warmest admirer Fin 
ever had, at once reined up his horse, and 
heard the whole story. 
"I know it all, my dear Fin," he said. 
"That mean Shipton, and the rest, have 
been at it this long time. But anything 
I can do for you, in any shape, command 
me. What's this about an old woman I 
hear they've hunted up- Peck, I think?" 
The poor Doctor coloured, for a wonder. 
" They have found her, have they? Oh, 
then I may as well give up. My heart's 
broke, my dear colonel." 
" Nothing of the kind; it shan't he. Tell 
me all about it." 
The Doctor here opened his heart as to 
this unlucky deposit. He told the whole 
"out of the faee." How, thinking to do 
the best for tbe poor old soul, he had pnt 
the shares into the 
funster Railway, of 
which he was director for a time, and which 
had gone to smash, as everyone knew; 
with infinite details, to which the honest 
colonel listened with deep sympathy. 
" :My dear fellow, is that all? I'll help 
you, any way. Surely after their getting 
the old woman over here-" 
" 0 Lord !" cried the Doctor. 
" Yes. But 1'U go and tackle her my- 
self; leave it to me. Only promise me 
that. Y ou'Il have no trouble with 11f'r, I 
engage to you, either about money or any- 
thing else." And the good-natured colonel 


qs 


set his horse in motion, and rode away. 
The Doctor invoked genuine blessings on 
him, turned about sharply, and strode 
home. 
After his lunch he got his hat, and set. 
out on a long walk to the next town, to see 
an advising friend. It was late in the 
evening when he returned, and a reply 
reached 1\fr, Ridley a little later. 
FINDLATER v. RIDLEY. 
SIR,-The matters affecting my client, 
111'. Findlater, of Tilston, and aUuded to in 
your letter of to-day's date, are of so 
serious a complexion that he has placed the 
whole affair in my hands. I have advised 
my client to take no cognisance of the pro- 
posal you have made to bim until such time 
as be shall, on advice, find himself prepared 
to bave the matter sifted to the bottom 
before a competent tribunal, in an action 
for libel. Such proceedings we intend 
taking against you personally, and we shall 
hold you, and your committee, jointly and 
severally accountable for every further step 
taken in this matter. 
I remain, sir, yours, 
THmIAs 0' REARDON. 
This bold chaUenge would, as the Doctor 
calculated, stagger them for a while, "gang 
of pipe-stoppers" that they were. Indeed, 
the conspiracy had been worked np to a 
serious pitch; and in the Leader Arms 
there were many conversations about what 
was impending over our hero. It was 
surprising how few ranged t.hemselves on 
the side of the man at whose table they 
had sat again and again, over whose D.D. 
they had smacked their lips again and 
again, whose 'avannahs they had smoked, 
and whose welcome greeting, conversation, 
and melTY jests they had accepted. Rathel
 
it was not surprising, and only quite after 
the usual course of things. 
The Doctor himself had, indeed, once laid 
it down jocosely that he knew a man who 
always looked upon a dinner eaten as an 
affront. "You see," said the Doctor, "it 
puts you under a standing obligation, and 
you saw his three courses and dessert re- 
proaching you in the man's face eyery 
ime 
he met you." Those who really remmned 
faithful were the officers and Colonel 
BouchieI', who pronounced that it was a 
shame. 
" Yes, Mr. Ridley," said the colonel, in 
the Leader Arms. "I say it's childish 
work getting together these old women's 
stories about a man's past life. 'Vhich of 
us, I should like to know, would like to 
have a policeman's bull's-eye directed full 
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on. I tell you plainly I'll not help you one 
hit.'" 
u nut this is a very serious thing, Colonel 
Bouchier. Yery sl'rious for us all here. 
'Ve could not associate longer with a man 
of that sort." 
" lJrc!" repeated the colonel, contemptu- 
ously. " You're not over particular in 
these parts, that I can see. }'indlater is 
good cnough company any day for the 
people ]lO'S likely to meet here. I know 
\\ e think him good enongh company for 
ourselves. " 
")[y dear colonel that may be. At 
messes you take things rather roughly." 
The colonel coloured. "I don't know 
about that. 'Ve Jl3.ve certainly had that 
old Shipton, and wo were not over par- 
tic>ular there. It's thc shabbiest thing I've 
heard for many a day. r,.e seen him 
gnzzling at .Fin's table over and over again, 
and now he turns against him. You may 
all do your worst, but I 'will stand by 
1!
indlater. " 
I t was refreshing to hear this honest 
warmth, and some faltering waiters on 
Providence were at once decided by it. 
nut this was before the receipt of the 
professional letter on the Doctor's part. 


CHRIST)IAS UKDER A CLOUD. 


".. III:X obstinate misrnle, combined with 
military mishaps, had brought the affairs 
of Charles the First to such a pass that 
parliament was master of the situation, the 
foes of festivity were masters of parliament, 
and ditl their worst to drive merry-making 
<>ut of the land, as though mirth were a 
cardinal vice. :x ot content with forbiddincl' 
the celehration of the ancient holidays, th
 
Long' Parli..'1ment actually ordered Christ- 
mas Day to be observed as a day of fasting 
and humiliation. It came about in this 
way. Unminùful of the countryman's 
argument: 
They need not bid a monthy vnst, 
Yor if zoo be thcse times do last, 
, fwool come to zea\""cn a week 
 
the Lords ann Commons ordained that the 
last 'Vedllesòay in every lllonth should be 
kept as a fast day. In IG4J:., Chri::;tmas 
Day happC'ned to fall upon the last \\T ednes- 
day in December, a circumstance of which 
the \ssemhly òf Divines reminded parlia- 
lllent, so that the day might be kept "ns 
it oug-ht to be;" and in obedience to their 
tiematu], fin ordinance "as published COID- 
Dmnding the keeping of a fast upon Christ- 
mas Day. 



 


To })rohiLit holiday-making- 'Wac; one 
thing, to enforce tIle prohibition another. 
There were plenty of Englishmen who did 
not care a straw whether they were rnled 
by King or Commons, who cared very much 
indeed about being left to enjoy themselves 
in their own waJ, and who were ready 
enough to give forcible expression to their 
feclings. In 1G 
ï, as Christmas-tide drew 
ncar, certain London shopkeepers, who had 
paid dearly in previous years for attcmpt- 
ing to ignore the festival, procured an order 
that the militia of London and 'V cf:ltminster 
should prevent such" inconveniences" hap- 
pening again. The lord mayor also re- 
ceived instructions to prevent Epi!::icopalian 
clergymen preaching upon Christmas Day, 
instructions which that official, who kept no 
Christmas himself, was delighted to carry 
out. The prentices and porters of Leaden- 
]lall, too, afforded him an opportunity for 
displayiug his zeal. 1Yhile Lord )layor 
\\- arner was deep in militia hu
iness at the 
Guildhall, on Christmas morning, word 
was brought that the Comhill condnit had 
been dressed with evergreens; and ]lOlIy, 
ivy, rosemary, and bays set up on the top 
of a tall building in the middle of the 
thoroughr.ue. rrhe city marshal and his 
man were at once despatched to pun down 
the green gaud
, but that worthy pair found 
it was not to be done so ea:-.ily. The 
marshal himself was very roughly handled, 
while his man had to run for his life, hotly 
pursued by the prentice lans of Leadenhall. 
Escaping them, he fled to the lord mayor 
to tell of his discomfiture; whereupon 
the scandalised magistrate mounted his 
horse, and with the sheriff and a party 
of halberdicrs rode to the f;cene of action. 
As soon as the halberdiers began to remove 
the evergrcen!l3, "the boys of sixteen 
parishes, that came thither to he merry 
"ith their lord mayor," set up such a 
shout that the lord mayor's astonished 
steed took fright, and coursed through the 
street in such wild fashion as to up
et his 
rider's dignity, besides putting his hones 
in jeopardy, while the delighted mob threw 
up their caps" to see my good lord mayor 
begin the Christmas play." Some of thcm 
were seiæd by the halberdier
, and sent to 
the Compter for a day; but "PaI'I1cr seems 
to have been dcfeated ill his attcmpt to pull 
do\\ n the obnoÅious l)ranclleS, for we are 
told that, failing in that design, he fell 
upon another, and searched the city for 
superstitjous pies and pOrI"idg-c, l"i.Uloack- 
 . 
ing pots. robbing ovens, and 
trip'ping' bpib, 
to thp grea.t edific.ltion of the righteuus, 
and the chastisement of the \\ ic.i...cd-his 
tþ 
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own cook included, she being founù guilty 
of some Babylonish baked meats. For this 
Christma
 perfor
ance one rhyming assail- 
ant of hIS lordshIp declared it would be 
pleasant to see him swinging in his scarlet 
robes upon the gallows tree, a fate another 
desired for all such holiùay marrers, sing- 
Ing: 
Long be their legs, but short their lives, 
To pray it is most meet; 
And that by twos they may in gyves 
Dance " Trenchmore" in the street. 
That we may see their cunning pates 
Exalted yet on high, 
Above the bridge or city gates, 
Amen! amen! say I. 
The City shops remained closed, their 
owners fearing the mob more than the par- 
liament. ltlost of the churches were closed, 
too; some ministers, however, were bold 
enough to mount their pulpits; one of these 
was served with a warrant before he had 
finished his sermon, and several were taken 
into custody next day. At St. .Margaret's, 
'Vestminster, under the very nose of the 
Commons, not only was a sermon preached, 
but the church was decorated with ever- 
greens, to answer which grave offences, 
churchwarden and clerk were brouO"ht 
before the committee whose duty it wa
 to 
examine and punish such delinquencies. 
The churchwarden excused himself on the 
ground that he opened the church at the 
request of the parishioners, who, having 
met to consider how they should spend 
their Christmas, had come to the conclu- 
sion that as few would work and none open 
shop upon Christmas Day, they might draw 
people into church to l1ear a sermon, who 
would else misspend their time in taverns; 
as to the greenery, for that the sexton was 
responsible. The committee had still an- 
other grievance, and asked why a preacher 
who had always been against parliament 
was selected to hold forth on the occasion? 
To which :Mr. Churchwarden replied, that 
the clergyman in question had, not long 
before, preached at Chelsea, before some of 
the members, and if he were permitted to 
preach at Chelsea, he could not see why he 
might not do the same at 'Vestminster. 
The committee, struck by this arF'ument, 
let the argumentative churchwarden off 
with an admonition. 
In the country, folks were so determined 
to ba ve t.heir Christmas sermon, that in 
many places the church doors were guarded 
by armed gentlemen, until the minister 
descended from the pulpit. In Ipswich, 
the few who paid no honour to the day 
were violently attacked, and the mayor 
suffered much indignity. Some of the dis- 
turbers of the peace were arrested and sent 


to prison, which only increased the tumult,. 
and, by a singular fatality, a man named 
Christmas was killed; or, in the words of 
the reporter - who might have held his 
own with any moùern penny-a-liner-poor. 
Christmas" had a period put to his natural 
life." A still more serious hubbub was 
raiseù at Canterbury, where the crier had 
proclaimed that a market would be llCld 
upon Christmas Day. So little regard was 
paid to the announcement that not more 
than a dozen tradesmen took down their 
shutters, and they, upon refusing to put 
them up again, had their wares scattered 
right and left, and their shops closed for- 
them. In vain the mayor and his officers 
tried to quell the riot; one man, being 
struck with a cudgel by the mayor him- 
self, knocked his worship down, tearing 
his cloak and damaging him generally. 
As soon as he recovered his feet anù 
his breath, the mayor read the Riot Act 
(or the equivalent of the period) amid 
the derisive hooting of the mob. The 
people then moved off to the High
street 
and started a couple of foot-balls, wllile- 
the authorities endeavoured to take theÍ1a< 
prisoners to jail; the populace, however, 
followed in their wake, broke the head of 
the governor of the prison, rescued their 
friends, hunted the mayor and aldermen 
into their houses, and then amused them- 
selvos by smashing the windows of every 
one opposed to Christmas keeping. Next 
day, being Sunday, all remained quiet, but 
at noon on :1\Ionday the riot broke out afref:>h. 
One'Vhite, a barber, had been appointed 
captain of the gilaI'd set to watch the city 
gates; he bade a man stand, upon which 
the latter called him a Roundhead; then 
White drew a pistol, fired, and the man 
fell. Through the city ran the news that 
a man had been killed, and forth rushed 
the people armed with clubs. The gates 
were pulled down, and raising the cry, 
" For God, King Charles, and Kent," the 
men of the county flocked in to aiel the 
malcontents. The mayor and aldermen dis- 
appeared; the bellicose barber "ras dragged 
out of a haylon and severely mauled, and, 
in attempting to save him, the sheriff got 
his head broken in two places; "it was. 
God's mercy his brains were not beaten 
out, but it should seem he had a clung 
pate of his own." All the prisoners in the 
jail were set free, the magazine at the 
town-hall robbed of its arms, and all that 
night the rioters were lords of Canterbury. 
N ext morning some of the leading citizens 
intervened, and upon their guarantee that 
no man should be troubled about the matter
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tho arms were r-iven up, and order was 
rcstoreù. P drlianwnt, howevcr, set tho 
agrcement at naught, amI ddermined to 
make an example of tho offenders. A com- 
misE-ion was t)
l1t <10\\11 to try the leaùers of 
tho Christmas party, but the grand jnr}- 
men would not find a true bill; nevertlH'- 
less, the commissioners were instructed to 
persevere, but before long the Kenti!:lh men 
roso in arms ánd gave such trouLle to the 
parliamentary forces, that, fearing the in- 
fection might :,pread London" ards, a gene- 
ral indemnity was granteù, amI the too 
enthusiastic lovers of old cu
toms e::3caped 
bcot-free. 
Year after year the parliament continued 
to set nn example to tho 11:Üion by sitting 
upon Christmas Day, but tho eÁalllple did 
not prove contagious, at least as far as the 
Londoners were concerned. " The malignant 
citizens Wcre not filled with grace, but with 
meat, and WCI'e drunk ,\ ith wine, but not 
filled with the spirit." 1Vhcther their 
rulers liked it or no, the people would make 
merry at Cbristmas-tide somehow or an- 
other. The prentices of London, never 
famed for patience, did not quietly acquiesce 
in the loss of their time-holioured holidays, 
but so badgered parliament with remon- 
strances and petitions, that at last an ordi- 
nance appeared, declaring the neces:::.ity of 
apprcntices, scholars, anù servants having 
time for recreation, and ordering that they 
should have reasonable recreation in the 
second Tuesday in every month, as they 
were used to have on their old festivals; 
any difference on that score between master 
and man to be settled by the neare
t justice 
of the peace. 
Christmas, despite the efforts of its foes, 
was only scotcheJ, not lilled, for in IG.j
, 
while the Huuso of Cummons was sitting 
upon Christmas Eve, a terrible remonstrance 
was pre:'5ented, praying it to aboli
h Christ- 
mas D O lyaltogether. Parliament replied 
by resolving that the markets should be 
kept the folluwing day, that no solemnity 
should be obser\ ed in chnrchl'
, and that 
shopkeepel's should bo protected in carry- 
ing on their bu
iness. These resolutions 
Seem to have been limited to Londun, am] 
were effectual in one respect, for Evelyn 
records, in his diary, "Christmas Day. No 
sermon anywhere, no church being per- 
mitted to be opened; so observed. it at 
home;" but, according to the 'Veekly Iu- 
telligencer of the same date, an open 
shop was as rare as no pbccuiÀ or bird 
of paraaise, while taverns and Il.le-honse
 
wcre crowded with cnstomers. A ycry 
difrerent !:Itory is toM, however, by Taylor, 


the water poet, who put forth an ener- 
getic protcbt on behalf of the old fc
tivaJy 
in the Rhapc of'1'he Complaint of Christ- 
mas, printed at the cbarge of the author, 
"ho fran kl y 0" ns "he ,\ ill refuse no 
YJ.'a- 
tuitil's of words or deeù:;, from nnybody.u 
Despite this confession of neediness, T .lylor 
:Jpc-aks out a
 thongh be was not afraid or 
ofIending the hot, jealous bret.hren who, 
\\ ith a "sup('rbian predominance," son
ht 
to keep Chri!:ltmas out of old England, 
\\ here he had hitherto received the warmlst 
of welcomes. The poet puts hiR complaint. 
into the mouth of the jovial merrymaker, 
:md mournful i
 the talc he tell
. Comin
 
fresh from the kingdom of Christendom, ill 
which he had been received with mirth and 
merry cbe(>r, Christmas landed in Englantl 
on the 23th of Dl.cembcr, expecting his 
wonted entertainment at Eng-lish h.\nd
 
But, alas! the case ,\ as altereù. He 
found the whole frame of the kingdom 
tl1rlled topsy-turvy. He gazed arout him, 
and saw church('s with steeples, and houses 
with chimneys, but heard J10 jocund Lell
, 
and saw no smoke to as.sure him that tbere 
,\ as snch a thing as a fire in the land. No 
sign, no token of holiday-making; the 
ShOp.i were all optm, the marlets fnII, the 
watcrmen rm\ing, the carmen loading and 
unloading, the porter::; 
taggering unùer big 
bnrùens, Md all the tradesmen busy at 
their callings.' After walking through 
streets, lanes, and alleys, till benumbed 
with the cold weather and colder entert..1.in- 
ment, Christmas wcnt up to a cobbler, 
hammering' 8"ay in his stall, and asked 
him \\ hat Old Chl'istma
 had done to deserve 
such treatmcnt? The cobbler replied it 
was a pity Christmas had ever been born, 
being, as he was, a papi
t, an idolatrous 
brat of the beast, an old reveller sent from 
Rume, but now" he praised the Lord and 
the godly parliament that their e,)cs were 
opened to see their anti-Chri:-,tian ('1'1'01', 
and that nuw the clear 
un
Line of the 
'V orJ had, by the operation of thc Spirit. 
illumiuated their uudel.
tallding
, and en- 
lightened them out of Egyptian darkness." 
In vain the .lstol.li
hed \\ ayfarer reasoncd 
with the jo,on of Crispin, who wdo him 
ceaSe prattling, as he hindered his rC'pair- 
iug au aldermau's bhoc
. Di
gu::3t{'d allJ 
disma) cd, ho turned his steps country- 
,\ anls, mecting, on his" ay, a dise
tnLlisllt'd 
par:-on, who poured into his ears a mdan- 
choly 
tory, only interrupted by the suùden 
.\ppl.arancc of n tUIllUltuuU" multitude, 
"more clamorous for the rt:drt..::3::3 of n. I 
grit. \ anees thun fifteen parliaments could 
s.1tisfy." Grocers lamenting th('y sold 110 
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fruit and spices for plum pottage, mince. 
pies, and other cookery kickshaws; while 
mercers, drapers, silk men, tailors, shoe- 
makers, cooks, aud traders of all sorts and 
conditions, cried out they were undone by 
the banishment of their old friend and 
henefactor. Apprentices, kitchen-maids, 
butlers, bakers, and brewers' draymen, 
came cursing, crying, and stamping be- 
cause they were cheated out of their Christ- 
lnas-boxes. Plough-swains and labourers 
cried out against being deprived of the 
harmless sports, merry gambols, and dances 
wherewith they had recreated themselves 
once a year-all extinct since the merry 
lords of misrule had been suppressed by 
the mad lords of bad rule at 'Vestminster. 
Nay, their madness had extended to the 
very vegetables. Holly, ivy, mistletoe, bay, 
and rosemary were accounted branches of 
superstition. To roast a sirloin of beef, 
to touch a collar of brawn, to bake a pie, 
to put a plum in a pottage-pot, to burn a 
big candle, or to lay one log the more upon 
the fire for Christmas' sake, was enough to 
make a man be suspected and taken for a 
Christian, and punished accordingly; till 
poor Christmas ,\-yas fain to cry in despair: 
" Can any Christian or Colchester man tell 
Old Christmas where he is? Is this Eng- 
land or Turkey that I am in ?" 
Cromwell vetoed church preaching al- 
together, but when Christmås came round 
there were always found some ministers 
prepared to set the great Protector's orders 
at defiance. In 1657, it was thought 
necessary to issue an order in council to 
the effect that, whereas by several or. 
dinances of parliament the festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and other feasts com- 
monly called holidays, had been taken 
away; it was specially recommended to 
the lord mayoJ: and aldermen of the City 
of London, and the justices of Westminster 
and Southwark, to take care the said ordi- 
nances were duly observed, and the for- 
bidden solemnities prevented. Evelyn, 
like many others, thought to celebrate his 
Christmas Day in orthodox fashion, all 
ordinances to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, and came up to London to hear Mr. 
Gunning preach at Exeter Chapel. "The 
sermon over," says the diarist, "the chapel 
was surrounded with soldiers, and all the 
communicants and assembly surprised and 
kept prisoners by them, some in the house, 
others carried away. It fell to my share 
to be confined to a room in the house, 
where I was permitted to dine with the 
master of it. In the afternoon came 
Colonels \Vhalley, Goffe, and others from 


Whitehall to examine us one by one; 
some they committed to the marshal, somo 
to prison. When I came before them they 
examined me why, con
rary to the ordi. 
nance made that none should any longer 
observe the superstitious time of the 
Nativity, I durst offend, and particularly be 
at common prayers, which were but the 
luass in English?" Evelyn condescended 
to argue the matter with the 'Vhitehall 
colonels, his eloquence so far availing- him 
that the saintly soldiers dismissed him in 
pity of his ignorance. " These," says he, 
"were men of high flight and above ordi- 
nances, and spake spiteful things of our 
Lord's Nativity." 
Christmas was not to be much 10nO'cr 
under ban. When, three years afterwards, 
Mr. Pepys went to church on Christmas 
morning, he found his pew covered with 
rosemary and bays, and had the plea- 
sure of hearing a good sermon. After 
dining off a good shoulder of mutton 
and a chicken, he went to church again 
with his wife, to be sent to sleep by a dull 
discourse from a strange parson; for which 
he made amends a day or two afterwards 
by making himself ill with too much eat. 
ing and drinking. The following year he 
and 1'1:rs. Pepys indulged themselves váth 
cakes and ale at a tavern in 1foorfields, 
where bis ears were regaled by the sing- 
ing of wenches with their wassail bowls; 
a tolerable proof that Christmas once more 
asserted its sway, and that its devotees were 
justified in singing 
The vicar is glad, 
The clerk is not sail, 
And the parish cannot refrain 
To leap and rejoice. 
And lift up their voice, 
That the king enjoys his own again; 
for not only did IGng Charles enjoy his 
own again, but King Christmas, after 
nearly twenty years' exile, again made 
merry with his loyal subjects. 


IN THE FIELD 'VITH THE 
PRUSSIANS. 


A BAT T L E - FIE L D. 
IT was a bright October day, no cloud 
obscured the clear blue I'>ky, and Versailles 
looked her best, as she basked in the sun. 
To be sure, the black and white flag of 
Germany floated overhead, and a park of 
Prussian field artillery filled the Place 
d' Armes; hut the good people of Ver- 
sailes had long been accustomed to such 
sights, and although many a mournful look 
was cast at the sombre flag, and many a sigh 
was gi\'en for the time when the gay tri- 
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colour should oncp more t.'lke its proper 
place, the guod townspeoplc knew their ill- 
t
rf'sts too well to show any signs of hos- 
tility to the foreigners. It" as pa
t noon, 
and the grandees of the nerman army, 
after lune-hing- at the Ht)td defot Reser- 
voir
, w('re tranq uilly enjuying their cig-ars. 
Prince Hohenzollern had mounted his Llack 
charger; tho Prince of" urtelllherg- stood 
besiùe his spotless snow-white Arab, but- 
toning' his 
love preparatory to a start; the 
very wind seemed to pause and listen. 
'rhe frightful roar of a heavy gun broke 
the RpelI. At the first discharge L held my 
hreath. 'rhe little butcher - boy with his 
basket stood suddenly still, and, with head 
forward, in an attitude of the utmost at- 
tention, listened. Y oling ladies, starting for 
a walk in the palace f!'ardens, stood irre- 
solute as to whether they should proceed. 
'J.1heir minds were soon made up, however, 
as the he
1YY "boom, boom" broke the tran- 
quillity again and again, while little white 
clouds, marking the descent of bursting 
shells, floated away over the trees. Hark! 
what is that distant trumpet note? It comes 
nearer, the bugler stops exactly opposite 
me, and putting the brass trumpet to his 
lips, blows the warning note of danger. A 
minute's pause, then his message seemed to 
work like electricity. 'The grandees threw 
away their choice cigars, buckled their long 
swords tightly round their waists; some 
returned to the Reservoirs, to drink a last 
stirrup-cup; others mounted their steeds, 
and dart eel off to head their regiments; a 
few stood still, to listen to the hea-vy thuds 
of the great guns from Fort Valerien, or 
to grasp some friend's hand preparatory to 
a partll1g' which, perhaps, would be forever. 
The Place d' Armes was instantly alive 
"\\ith a swarming mass. Soldiers poured into 
it from all sides. Each man knew where his 
division, his regiment, his company stood; 
there was no noise, no confusion. Each man 
waR in his place, not one seemed missing. 
,. 
'ix hayoncts!" "
rarch!" and the serried 
ranks of mighty Prussia, with their hel- 
met
, bayonet
, and shining accoutrements 
glistening in the sun's rays, their standards 
unroBed and their drums beating the ad- 
vance, marched with firm step, to meet, in 
many cases, an agoni'iing death. 'There" as 
no flinchin
, no bravaùo; each seemed im- 
prcRsed with the sort of work he had to 
do, nnd seemed to have made up his mind 
to do it; tho tightened lip and the fb..ed 
eye were all that told their resolution. The 
townspeople shuddered as they passed; and 
many a f;tÎr French girl tnrned pale as 
she, no doubt, thought of François, who 



 


had only left lwr hide three months abo, 
and would now havu to m('ct these dreaded 
"Prussicns." Then came the field artillery. 
Each h'Un follo" pd by its eight artillery- 
men, six sturdy horseH trotted the cannon 
along; then rode hy the cavalry, the dreaded 
Uhlans in the van, and, fulIo\\ing in their 
wake, the dashing dr
l1:,oons and the pon- 
derous cuira,,
iers. One fipkndid-Iooking 
Landwehr officer caught my eye as he 
pas!':ed. I had often noticed him before; 
he Lai a face on which Cc'llm courage "aq 
indelibly stamped, and his form was hercu- 
lean. To-day his bright glance was, {.)r 
some reason, dimmed by sorrow. I know 
not what emution brought it there. I felt 
drawn to him irresistilJly. I followf'd him 
with my eyes till Lis black helmet had 
faded in the distance. 
The town cleared rapidly of troop:;; only 
a. guard was left at the pr.lacc, and a few 
pickets piled their lonf!' needle-guns before 
the gates of the town. There was a buzz in 
the crowd which lines the St. Germain road, 
"hich hushed suddenly at the Right of a. 
small cavalcade of "Lhlans. On they came, 
with lances erect, their little black and white 
pennons fluttering in the breeze; then a p- 
peared a large open chai::,e dra'wn. by four 
horses. The king and Generall\foltke were 
inside, grave and engnged in earnest con- 
versation; they scarcely noticed pa

ing 
fialutes. Following the carriage came the 
king's staff, composed of officers dres::;ed in 
aU the varied costumes of the great army. 
Next rode the grooms, each leading all 
extra horse, and a squadron of "Ghlans 
brought up the rear. Again the crowd 
became excited, and as the sound of battle 
seemed approaching. cries of "Yive In. 
France," and" à bas lc
 Prussiens," echoed 
through the I'treets and avenue
, but 3gain 
the stonn lulled, as another body of horse- 
men appeared over the brow of the hill. It 
was the Crown Prince and his staff. They 
rode quickly hy. I followed, as two of the 
officers were friends of minf'. and beckoned 
me to accompany them. "\Ye galloped to a 
spot from whence we could see the battlt" 
spread out like a map. 
[assed on the 
slope of :Mont Valerien stood i' large body 
of about twelve thou"aml French. They 
stood immediately under the guns of the 
fort, and w('re flanked on their left by two 
or three compact, but smaller, clump
 of 
troops. In front of these, at the bottom of 
the gr('en Rlopl', in a 
outh-westerly direc- 
tion, the French attacked with great spirit 
the line regiments of the ninth and tent II 
Prussian divisions. The Prussian ontposts 
and adv3.Ilcc-posts were driven in on tho 
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main body, and thc French tactics secmed 
directed against the village of Bougival, 
which lies close to the Seine. Betwcen 
this and Garches, w hicl1 is situated on 
the other side of this tongue of land, 
and also near the river, the sloping plain 
is dotted by woods, which extend for a 
considerable distance back towards Vau- 
cres
on; in these woods the Prussians 

tood to meet tbe I!"rench onset.. The onset 
was made in a curious but plucky way 
down the slope: before the skirmisbers 
came two field-pieces and a mitrailleuse; 
t.hese dasbed at a gallop, bump, bump 
over every obstacle; then with a quickness 
t1mt did their drill great credit, the horses 
turned the muzzle of the guns towards the 
enemy, and the gunners pounded away into 
the woods to their heart's content. It 
was hard work, however, for the Prussians 
stand like walls even when without cover, 
:ind are particularly stubborn when under 
protection of woods or houses. The rattle 
of musketry was incessant; it was like 
a continuous volley, the smoke of which 
seemed to emerge from everything around. 
The French troops posted on the hill, under 
the Valerien guns, never moved an inch the 
whole day, but kept firing i::lcessant volleys 
at the Prussians posted to the right of 
BOl1gi val. The artillery seemed also to be 
doing its work, for ever and anon the rattlc 
of the volleys was drowned by the awful 
boom of the heavy fort guns; while through- 
out the infernal music ran the newest battle 
l3ound-I mean the horrible rat-ta-tat-tat- 
tat of the mitrailleuse. Simple as the 
sound may look on paper, there is some- 
thing horrible about it; something quite 
distinct from the noise made by any other 
weapoll. 
At about half-past three the French 
seemed vigorously to be pushing on; they 
were making for a ridge .which was the 
stand-point of tIle Prussians. 'Vhere was 
the deadly Prussian artillery? Presently 
the French seemed to catch sight of a new 
enemy on their flank, for they stopped, 
and .with a crab-like motion appeared 
to be drawing slowly backwards. The 
hidden enemy at last emerged; it was the 
Landwchr of the Guard. Shoulder to 
8hould they pressed on. The French re- 
treated in disorder; a whole body of them 
threw away their arms and fled. There 
was a dash of cavalry into the smoke, 
and out again, up a hill. Two or three 
horsemen fell, but the two cannons and 
the n1ÎtraiI1euse were taken. The Ger- 
mans, having repulsed the sortie, now made 
a rctrograde movement. It was about 
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half - past four. The dispirited French 
turned round once more, and seemed in- 
clincd to rcnew the contest, some of tho 
reserves coming to their aid; but General 
Kirch bach was too wise to allow his 
Prussians to be cut to l)ieces by l\font 
Valerien projectiles, in following up their 
advantages. The French sullenly fired a 
few shclls after the enemy, which illu- 
mined the gathering gloom, and returncd 
to their capital, their forts, and their ram- 
parts, to tell the excited Parisians of their 
individual deeds of prowess, or to mourn 
over the strength of the iron girdle which 
encircled the city. 
Tho last volley had been fired, and the 
night set in cold and dismal enough. I 
followed some ambulances to the battle- 
field, procured a lantern, and started alone 
to tend the wounded and dying. Slung at 
my waist was one of my large saddle-bags, 
which contained charpie, bandages, in- 
struments, &c., a bottle of brandy at each 
side, and a large fla.sk of water, completed 
my equipment. I shall never forget the 
chill that crept over me as I came nearer 
and nearer to the field of slaughter. I 
made my way throngh the woods. Hearing 
somebody groaning heavily, I screwed up 
my courage, and walked towards him. 
'Vhen I approached I found it was a poor 
wounded Prussian, who took little or 110 
notice of me. He was beside himself with 
pain. I asked him where his wound vms. 
He said it was through the stomach. I 
took out of my bag a bottle of laudanum, 
poured out fifteen drops, and mixed it 
with a little water in the cup of my flask. 
It was taken thankfully, and without a 
question. I then wrote on a card, in Ger- 
man-" wound through abdomen, tinctura 
opü xv." This I put on the top button 
of his great-coat. Then I applicd some 
charpie, moistened with water, to the 
,younds; told him to remember his card, 
should he be taken to another doctor, 
and wrapping him up as warmly as I 
could, I left him to attend to others. They 
were easily to be found-to the right, to 
the left, and in front, the Gerllk'tn cry of 
" Herr Jesus!" was intermingled with the 
distressing French groan of "l\fon Dieu, 
mon Dieu!" Some were sitting, some lean- 
ing against the trees; some called for water, 
others for help. I almost wished that I had 
been wounded too; it was so dreadful not 
to be able to help them all at once. One 
poor fellow, shot through the breast, could 
not speak; but while I was attending to 
his wounded comrade beside him he kept 
pulling my coat-tails, and whenever I turned 
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roun(l he, in a besC'cching manner, pointed 
to his wound. 1'I}('re" as something so 
sad in this muto distress, that it pOWC!'- 
fuHy aflt.cted me. Ncar llim sat a French- 
man who had been making such an awful 
howl, that it m'ldo me doubt tho severity of 
his wound. I found he had only received 
a ball in the calf of his leg. It was easily 
c'\:traded, but hail J been taking the man's 
It'g' off' without chloroform he could not 
ha ve made more noise. He stood pain very 
badly. and the contrast to his poor German 
neighbour, who was fast sinking, was very 
great. 
I now came to a little clearing in the 
wood. Just as I stepped into the open a gust 
üf wind blew out my lantern. I had no 
matches. r crept cautiously along, but it 
was pitch dark, and I could not see an 
inch before me. I had not gone many 
yards when I stumbled O\-er a body; I 
spoke, there was no answer; I put my 
hand over the face, it "as cold; I got up, 
.nnd ag-aÏn I stumbled over a second body. 
I felt for matches in a dead man's }10eket; 
to my delight I found a pipe, and of course 
matches. I lighted my candlo in the 
lantern, :md then holding it above my- 
head I surveyed the scene before me. To 
my dying day I shall never forget it; 
stretched out like a. L'ln, with their feet 
towards a common centre,la,y eight men 
near the middle of the clearing; between 
them :md the side of the wood I had just 
emerged from, were the two corpses I had 
stumbled. over, and in this little space 
five others lay dead also. I was horritied ; 
I fifteen dead men, and I the only living 
persoll near them; oh! how dreadful was 
that silence! I shivered from head to foot. 
Just as I was lowering my lantern, aftcr 
, ion ing this ghastly 
pectacle, one of the 
tmpposed dead in the centre moved; it 
brought my scattered senc;es back again. I 
went to the wounded man; he had received 
a frightful scalp wound, Rnd looked, from 
his face being covered ,\ ith blood, almost 
unearthly; his eyes rolled in their sockets. 
I felt for a fracture, but could find none. 
I spoke to him; he answered. I asked 
him why he did not go away; he pointed 
to his knec; I ripped the trolU;er open, his 
knee-cap had been completely blo\\Jl away. 
I dressed his wounds, took the great-coat 
from .the knapsack of ß dea.d man lying 
near and wrapped him in it, for he was 
shive\ring with the cold. As I was leaving 
he said, U Ah, that was a fcarful bad shell; 
we are only half of what it hw.t, thC' rest 
l1ave crawled away." Of the SCH'Il others, 
six were stone dead. The Mont Valerien 
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shell had indeed dono its work; the other 
Rtill lived, but how? I" ill not harrow 
your feclings by answennf? tho qu('&lion; 
his lips were blue; he mu
nrccl " \\r >r, 
wasser;" 1 hanc1C'd him my ßa
k. I knew 
nothing could be done for Jlim. At that 
moment I saw the gleam of a light coming 
towards me through the trees. 'fwo 
krankenträgers, or sick - carriers, stopped 
in the wood to pick up a wounded lD.r.'ln. 
I went to them and told them of tho 
men in the clearing, and they promised to 
return at once. I now thought my work 
was done, and making my way toward') tho 
road leading to Garches, I came to \\ hat 
seemed to be a field; many lights wero 
flitting about, and wounded men were 
being carried to the vilJagC'. I saw a light 
stationary at a spot not far distant, and could 
bear the thud, thud of a pickaxe. I knew 
what that meant, and turned away; helmets 
and knapsacks were lying about in all direc- 
tions. I then passed some vineyaròs, where 
there bad been some heavy fighting. }<'ronl 
the amount of débris all the wounded seemed 
to have been taken away, but many dead lay 
about. I had now almost got into the road, 
when out of the darkness I heard a low call 
for water; I hastened to the spot, and in 3. 
ditch I found n. man lying on his back, 
breathing heavily. I gavo him water, 
then set about finding out whero hi
 
wound was; his shirt was hot, wet, and 
red; I tore it open; in doing so I l.""1locked 
my lantern over. As I relighted it I saw 
the man's face; it was ghastly p.tle, and 
death was there, but I knew it, and uttered 
a cry of hOlTor. It was the Landwehr 
officer I had seen tlmt morning in al1 the 
vigour of manly health, and now, only ten 
hours afterwards, I was to find him dying. 
I plugged the great hole in his chest lightly 
"ith charpie moistened with water, took 
a Frenchman's great-coat and wrappl'd him 
in it, and left him there to seek a couple of 
krankentr
igers. I W.lS away ahout t\\ enty 
or twcnt,}-ti\"e minutes; to my horror whell 
I returned with the men, the handsomo 
lieutenant was dead, and hie;; eont and 
\\ ai
tcoat were gone. I looked ronnd, then 
ran down the road for fi-ç-e minute's toward,; 
G.\rches to cateh the ro1,ber "ho, if he 
had done nothing "orse, had robbed the 
ùcaù, but coulù 

"'C no one. I returned; the 
Ì\\O l-r.lnkclltrãgl'r-; were btanding by the 
corpse. I examined the neck; there "ere 
no marks of violence, 60 I hoped the bright 
spirit had fled before those vultures uf the 
b.lttIe-field had rifled t he poor corpse. 
Y cs, such i:, "al". Call anything justify 
the caus(:
 of Euch a sceno as I ha\ e tried 
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to portray ? Yet, what I can tell is scarcely 
one-twentieth part as horrible as the awful 
reality; the scenes haunt me even now 
like an ugly nightmare, and are ever before 
me. If this is enough to cause sadness in 
one, who has only tried to alleviate such. 
sufferings, what ought to be the feelings of 
monarchs wllO wilfully or thoughtlessly 
inflict, the horrors and unspeakable miseries 
of war on their fellow-men? 


A SLEEPIXG HOMESTEAD. 
THE meadows slumber fair beneath the moon, 
While wakes the watchful river at their feet, 
And all the air is filled with odours sweet, 
The breath of flowers that shall unfold full soon. 
In mazy mystery the forest hides, 
And straggling trees have caught a sylvan grace; 
The sleeping farm-house shows its placid face 
Detween the sh
dows where the grove divides 
Still are the sparrows nested in the thatch, 
And still the callow larks beneath the brake; 
The startled doves with tender coo awake 
As bays the moon-struck mastiff on his watch. 
Now warmer light upon the welkin lies, 
And deeper night intensifies the peace; 
Only the river moves and will not cease 
Its swift, up-searching glances to the skies. 
By blooming white-thorn and by climbing rose, 
I know the nook where dreams the maiden sweet; 
Honest her heart as sheaves of goodly wheat, 
Fairer her face than any flower that blows. 
I know the chamber where the old folks rest, 
With hearts at peace and all their labour done; 
Where ruddy children sleep till shines the sun, 
"
here breathes the baby, warm in mother's breast. 
I know the barn where safe from midnight chill 
The weary beggar snores amid the hay, 
Waiting the first red warning of the day 
To grasp his staff and cross the distant hill. 
God hath the simple homestead in his eye, 
And sometimes in a solemn hour like this 
He sheds about it dreams of promised bliss, 
'Vith mellow moonlight trom the summer sIry. 


NEW YEAR'S DAY IN SCOTLAND. 


A STRANGER arriving in some Scottish 
tuwn towards the close of December could 
not fail to be impressed by the fact that 
something quite unusual was disturbing 
the canny folks of that said town, which, 
let us say, is the "grey old metropolis of 
the North." And if he made further in- 
quiries regarding it, he would soon learn 
that the festive appearance of things was 
due to the near approach ot the New Year. 
On the greasy pavements is an unusual 
amount of orange-peel, and through the 
hazy fog you can see an unusual amount 
of dainty cakes in t.he confectioners' win- 
dows. Buns of a11 shapes, sizes, and 
qualities; and endless cakes of short-bread, 
ornamented with thistles and mottoes in 
candied orange-peel, such as Here's a 
gnde New Year, or Hoo's a' wi' ye? Fra 
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a friend, Fra ye ken yçha, and so on, are 
everywhere prominent, and customers are 
not wanting to purchase these good things, 
considered by every family - unless the 
very poorest - quite indispensable t8 a 
proper" keepin' the New Year." At the 
greengrocers' doors are hanging the bunches 
of laurel, holly, and mistletoe, and in the 
butchers' and poulterers' shops the festive 
beef, geese, and turkeys with which we 
are all familiar, as the sine quâ nons of 
Christmas cheer. The never frantically- 
busy streets of Edinburgh are more than 
ordinarily alive with an easy, sauntering, 
gravely-festive throng of idlers. l\Iost of 
the younger holiday-seekers are indulging 
in comestibles, and in and o
er all prevails 
an undoubted odour of whisky and oranges. 
Altogether there seems more than enough 
of whisky drinking, and somewhat more 
than the run of drunken men do penance 
at the police- court in the morning. In 
the evening, especially if you live in the 
suburbs, or in the country, within easy 
reach of a town, you will be alarmed by a 
noise and singing outside the door, the ex- 
planation of which is afforded in the an- 
nouncement of the housemaid: "Please, 
sir, the guizards hev come; shall I give 
them anything ?" 
The guizards, or gisers, are the Scottish 
representatives of the old English mum- 
mers, who are again lineal descendants of 
the masqueraders of the Roman sat,urnalia. 
For some weeks before, the village boys have 
been carefully rehearsing some favourite 
Scottish ballad, and now that the New Year 
time is drawing near, they gather in bands 
of twos and threes, and go round the better 
class of houses in improvised masks, sing- 
ing these ballads, with many quaint antics. 
They are generally accompanied by an 
attendant, armed with a broom, who is 
called" Bessie." Bessie's duty is to sweep 
the floor, and to make herself as amusing' 
as possible, in return for an equal share 
in the proceeds cf the entertainment. The 
reward for this performance is generally 
a halfpenny, or if it be very near the New 
Year, perhaps a piece of cake. 
Christmas Day is a festival not much 
observed in Scotland, though within late 
years, among the better class of people, es- 
pecially in the towns where an imitation 
of everything English is rapidly gaining 
ground, it is beginning to be observed as a 
feast day, and" the Christm.'ls holidays" is 
now the common t,erm applied to .what., ill 
former times, were called "the N ew Year 
Play Days." Boxing Day is quite unknown 
in 
cot1al1d, t.hough the" boxes" are mnch 
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too valnable an institution to bo ah\ays 
passeù on:r hy those w 110m they concern, 
and under tho name of handsels they aro 
duly inquired aftcr a. few days later. lIog- 
manay is the :} l!'t of Uec('mLer, awl then 
children are from time immemorial in- 
formed that if they go to tho corner 
they will bee a man "ith as many eyes 
as days in the year. \Vhcther the "\, ord 
was ùerived from the Gl'cck C:yw P.F'JIIF'J (the 
holy moon) or from the Scandinavian 
] Io
gu-noU, or from the "French, au gui 
mener (tu lead to the mistIdoe), it will 
hardly ùo to inquire too closely in this 
place. l-Iowever, without attaching either 
a philological or a theological significance 
to the day, housewives in country places in 
Scotlallll arc occupied for a ùay or two 
previou
ly in preparing for IIoO'manay. 
rrhen the chilùl'cll of the poorer p
ople go 
about from door to ùoor either with a large 
pocket fa.stened to their dress, or with a 
sheet-shawl, or plaid, so folùed about them 
as to lea.ve a larU'e fold in front. Each 
child gets an oat-c
ke, or a piece of chee
e, 
or sometimes, if the donor be very liberal 
or the chilùren especial favourite-:, a sweet 
cake, and so from door to door they go 
until in tho evening they have a plentiful 
supply of homely New Year cheer to 
ear1'Y home to their family. This is the 
original custom, but now-a-days, like many 
otl.lCr customs, it is dying away, children 
gomg fin. thcir IIogmanay to the houses of 
their friends more as a. custom than from 
any desire for the gifts then distributed. 
At no time, however, \\ ere these Hogmanay 
cakes ever looked upon as eleemosynary. 
'rhey were rather looked upon as a right, es- 
tablished by time-honoured custom. \Vhen 
the childrpn come to the door they troll 
out somo old rhyme, which would aflord 
plenty material for antiquarian rcsearch. 
Thus one of them is: 
Hogmanny 
Trollolny. 
This may seem a mere f:cnselcs rhyme 
without meaning", unlc:,s we adopt the sug- 
gestion of somo antiquaries that it is a cor- 
ruption of the l-'rench-Homme cst né- 
Trois Hois li-(a man is born; three kings 
are here)-in allusion to the birth of Christ 
and the visit of the 'Vise )fcn from the Ea
t, 
who were known in lllcùiæval times as tbe 
three king
. Another rhyme very com- 
DlOnly used is: 
Get up, gudl' ow ire. and shak' yer feathers, 
And dinua think that woo. ar
 begcro.rsj 
rnr woo arc bnirnst come oot to pl
y. 
Get up and gie's oor hogmanny. 
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Another i:i su

estivc of tllC' dry humour, 
but, at the salJ.lC time, piou...; vein of the 
nation: 
Get up, 
Ulle wire, and be hac IIweir,. 
And dalet ycr breed::: to thew thllt'8 here. 
I'-or the time ",ill come ",hen yc'll bo d('ed 
And then y .'11 neither need ale n r breed. ' 
I
 is not alway=", howO\"er, that the impa- 
he
lt troubadour can sta,y 60 long as is re- 
qmre<l for the recitation of the above vers('
, 
and a much more frequent couplet is this: 
::\I)",feet's could. my 8hoon'8
 thin, 
Gl . s my cakes, and let me rin ! 
On lIof!'rnanay ni
ht in the town, as on 
Christmas Eve in England, the streets and 
8hop:-; are crowùed with festively-inclined I 
peoplo a-marketing aaainst the mon-ow's 
dinner. Family men Ogive a. supper-party 
to a select lot of friends, warranteù as of 
!he.rig!lt s?rt. .The expres:i object of the 
lllVltaboIlIs to SIt (which means also to eat 
and drink) the Old Year out and tho 
ew 
Year in. And this is done with a11 honour 
being, if there arc many young folks in th
 
party, as often ùanced in as not. rrhen, as 
tho clock" chaps" twelve, friend conO"ratu- 
lates friend, and wish each other" aOO"uùe 
Xew Year, and mony 0' them." 0 
Then with great formality the ùoor i::; 
unbarred to let the Old Y car out and tho 

 ew .Year in. By this time the het (hot) 
pmt l
 pr?d
ced, a hot spieeù compound 
of whIch, It IS neeùless to say, the national 
beverage is the chief component. Of this 
all the guests partake, and it used to be 
the custom in Edinburgh for parties armed 
with t
1Ís instrument of hospitality to sally 
forth Into the streets, which were then 
more crowùed than at mid-cla" to first
foot 
their acquaintances, or treat 
to a glass of 
this any aequaint.'lnce whom they met, by 
whom they were in turn a:-ked to taste. 
This led to much joviality as well as-it 
musf be confessed-to much drunkenness. 
but :x ew Year, like Christmas " come') but 
once a year," and though paterfamilia') anù 
others mentally and audibly yo wed, when 
they woke up carlyon the forenoon of tllP 
1st of January, that this should be their 
last bout of first-footin
, regularly as the 
year camo round they forgot their von s, 
and w(
re as jovial at it as e\'er. Kow-a-dar s 
this-in towns at least-is almost entin:ly 
gono out of filshion, except amonf? tho 
lower classe:-:, or with 
Ollle wild youn
 me-n. 
Tho wassail bowl, of whieh 01(\ het pint 
"a
 the Scotti
h equi, alent, has al
o to a 
great extt'llt gone out of fashion-at l('a
t 
as an clement of first-footing-tho cruder 
bottle of whiskey supplying its place. I
ct 
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us issue forth a few minutes before twelve, 
and walk down the South Bridge until we 
come to where the old Tron kirk stands 
at the intersection of the North and South 
Bridge, and the High-street and Lawn- 
TImrket in Edinburgh. There are a goodly 
number of people in the streets, many of 
whom have obviously been spending the 
last day of the year in the method in 
which, to all appearance, they ""ill spend 
the first. As we approach Huntcr-square, 
there is a large increase in the number of 
jovial mortals, who are bent on offering 
us spirituous hospitality backed wit.h the 
irrefragable logic of that being "N 00 Y eel' 
time, mon!" and round the church is as- 
sembled a crowd of from five hundred to 
a thousand persons, waiting until the clock 
-wbich the town authorities have kindly 
left illuminated up to this time-shall pro- 
claim that aNew Year has commenced. 
All eyes are now on the clock-the hands 
approaching the mystic hour of midnight. 
The noise is hushed when one stroke is 
heard, and until the twelve sound out. 
Then friends shake hands with friends, and 
everybody who has had the self-denial to 
keep it concealed until now, pulls forth his 
bottle, and presses one and all to partake. 
It may be remarked that owing to the 
Forbes 
I'Kenzie Act all the public-houses 
have been closed an hour ago. When 
they were open to all hours, the as- 
semblage at the Tron kirk was even more 
popular than now. In a very few minutes 
the crowd separates in a very orderly 
manner; decent family men of the work- 
ing classes compare notes with each other 
as they go home to wish the wife and bairns 
a happy N ew Year, regarding the crowd at 
the rrron in this and former years. 
The old folk go off to bed, but many of 
the young ones will not be there for hours 
yet. Each girl is expecting the first-foot 
from her sweetheart, and anxious to be the 
first to open the door to bim, and much 
quiet stratagem is sometimes spent in the 
endeavour to outwit her, and get the old 
grandmother, or some dooce serving-lass 
to be the first to meet the kiss-expecting 
lover. Quieter folks will put off their first 
footing until morning, but in nearly all 
Scottish families the first - foot is looked 
upon as a matter of no little importance, 
and notes will be comparcd among neigh- 
bours in country villages as to who was 
their first-foot-Iuck or ill-luck, according 
to the character of the visitor. It is very 
unlucky to come empty-handcd; accord- 
ingly all such visitors are provided with 


a bottle, which it is expected tlJat aU those 
who are up shall taste, while he in his turn 
is regaled with similar New Year cheer. 
A red-haired person, or a splay-footed one, is 
also an exceedingly unlucky first-foot: these 
are carefully guarded against. Often it hap- 
pens in remote country houses that for days 
there are no visitors, and that the first-foot 
is not unfrequently the wandering" gaber- 
lunzic," or beggar, who is, howeyer, invari- 
ably informed of the fact, and treated to a 
drain and other good cheer, in accordance 
with time-honoured usage. Until within 
the last few years a curious first-footing on 
a wholesale scale was the custom in the 
remote and somewhat primitive parish of 
Deerness, in the Orkney Islands. Large 
parties of old and young, of the commoner 
class of people, would assemble in a band 
on the last night of the year, and go on a 
round of visits throughout the district. At 
each house they would stop and sing a long 
song, apparently the work of pre-Reforma- 
tion times, and so full of allusions to the 
Virgin, that had the strictly orthodox Pro- 
testants who sung it understood the allu- 
sions, they would have been shocked. After 
this, they made a rush into the house on the 
door being opened, and were plentifully 
treated to such cheer as the house afforded. 
This was repeated from house to house, 
until the singers must have made a tolerably 
(or intolerably) large supper! Any farmer 
who was passed by in this New Year's sere- 
nade, looked upon it as the greatest slight 
that could be offered to him. The verses 
were sung to a tune of their own
 and may 
be found not incorrectly given in that curi- 
ous repertory of Old "V orId stories-Cham- 
bers's Book of Days. 
New Year's Day itself in Edinburgh is 
one of boisterous eating and drinking. 
Crowds perambulate the streets from early 
morning to night. A universal holi- 
day is observed. People who are not 
drinking are assuredly eating oranges. 
All the fish-barrows are carefully cleaned 
out, and the proprietors dressed very 
sprucely, for the sale of oranges. One of 
these hawkers, whom I had the curiosity 
to question on the subject, assured me 
that he will often sell on a New Year's 
Day from five to six large crates of oranges. 
The Scottish people do not visit each 
other much on New Year's Day, in this 
respect differing widely from the Ame- 
ricans, among whom that is the great day 
for exchanging visits. These visits in 
Scotbnd are confined to members of the 
family, as is also the New Year's dinner. 
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It is, howm'.er, a jovial time, and many old 
fhmily feuds are hp
 led up that day over 
the roast goose (the illvariaLle dic;h) 311(} 
the whisky-toddy, which must of necessity 
follow. A dancing-p:n.ty generally "inds 
up the day, and the members retire to bed 
at a much earlier hour than they did the 
lligh t. before. New Y em' ha
 now tolerably 
"clJ ended, but still it would be looked 
upon, in old-fa
hioned families, as a great 
breach of courtesy if a piece of cake or wine 
was not offered to visitors for some weeks 
after the New Year's Day, and intimate 
friends or neighbours will invite each ot her 
in to partake of their cakes. The first 
],{onday of the New Year is called Handsel 
:Monday, and on thi:-; day the "boxes," so 
'Well known to Engli
h householders, are 
called for. It is r
Lrely, if ever, that any 
(me would think of asking for them before 
that date. It is also often observed as a 
holiday, and the rural mark
men have 
frequently a shooting match, or "wapen- 
shaw," on that day. In some part of the 
country New Year, old style (12th of 
January), is still observed, and to this 
year the common holiday among the rural 
population is Auld Handsel JHonday, that 
i
, the first :l\Ionday after the 12th of Jan- 
U'lry. On that day Scottish farmers used 
to treat their servants to a good break- 
fast, with copious libations of whisky 
and ale, the rest of the day being a holi- 
day, usually spent in visiting friends. At 
Durghead, on the southern shore of the 
:Moray Firth, about nine miles from Elgin, 
a strange Druidical custom called Burning 
the Clavie, a sort of image composed of com- 
bustible materials, is 0 bser,ed among the 
fishing population on Now Year's Eve (old 

tyle), a description of which ceremony may 
Lo found in the work already mentioned. 
Nearly every trade has its traditional num- 
ber of days which they observe as New 
Year's holidays, these holidays being nearly 
nlways spent in a rig-ht royal debauch, the 
tailors béin
 popularly supposed to carry 
()ff the palm both in the intensity and dura- 
tion of tÌleir New Year' s 
 pree. Such a 
saturnalia is this, that in Scotland they are 
commonly called the daft, or foolish days; 
but even the daft days come to an end, and 
the people resume their qlùet sober charac- 
teristiCA. A popular rhyme, composed 
before thp Heformation, has reference to 
this : 


Yule'. ('ome and yule's gnne, 
And W'
 hac fca:>tcd w
('l ; 
Sa.(' Jock mnun to his flnilagain 
And Jenny to her 11 heel. 
L nIess, indeed, it be prolonged as f.1r fiS 



 



 


that of a gentleman" horn the writer ob- 
served, one warm July day, making hiq 
most unstea.dy "ay down one of the steep 
st l'Pcts of the N cw Town of Edinburgh. ß(> 
had obviously dined, and tlH
 salmon had 
had the usual effect upon Lis memory, for 
as the old gentleman "iped hi"J per;,piring 
brow, I overheard him continually ejaculat- 
ing to 11imself, in a. reproachful tone of 
voice, "It's been an awfu' Kew Year! It's 
be('n an a"fn' Kew Year!" 


THE JERICHO THEATRE. 


DARIXGLY ambitious, undeterred by fail- 
ures, and feeling acutely the humiliation 
of being a new district "ithout historical 
associations, yet in wealth and sub
tance 
vastly superior to older quarters, with all 
their pretension, Jericho lately df'tcrmined 
to have a theatre of its own. There was a 
fine feeling of elasticity in tbis rebolve, for 
the failure of the Jericho Rooms'" was still 
recent. Not that we could go so far as to say 
that the" municipality" contracted a loan, 
or that the "town" built a theatre, as they 
do in foreign countries. K o. It" as all 
private enterprise tlIat built the Theatrp 
Royal, Jericho. "\Vhen we say private 
enterprise, a. nicer accuracy might require 
it to be stated that it was a." ell-known 
public builùer of the district; and "hen 
we say built, thp phrase should be rather 
"conversion." He converted au existing 
building. .A simple methodist chapel had 
been as much a. fi1ilure in it
 0" n line n'i 
our Jericho Rooms; and it was a curious 
compensation that while tIle Jericho Rooms 
were eagerly offered as eligibly convertible 
into a chapel, the chapel should be as 
('ag-edy proposed as eligible for conversion 
into a theatre. 
It was curiom: to pass by and see the alter- 
ations going on, so gradually and silently. 
All the work was from within. The place 
bore its ai.r of s.'lnctity to the la:,t. 'rho 
v oltaireians of the district said, l)le
nntly, 
that little or nothing would be required tv 
make the alteration ;-that. already there 
were players, boxes, pit, histrionics of all 
sorts, taking money at the doors, and, abm e 
all, very bad acting. nut the builùú1g 
itself seemed to offer prote
t; its gloomy 
porch, its pen ked tympanum, ri
iJ a..-:; a 
cocked-hat, its austere white "alls, gaunt 
railings, and stiff flight of sh'pc;-these still 
asserted the old profls;;;.ion. "
hen they 
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Cßme presently to break a door high up in I was of the scantiest kind. Time was when 
the side wall, and run up :t ladder-like stair the Heverend l\-Ir. Howlet could fill every 
outside, labelling it "Gallery," the incon- Lench. Now there were about a dozen in 
gruity was more glaring; the aspect of the boxes, as many more in the pit, two in 
things was not improved when over the the stalls, and twenty in the gallery. }Ir. 
centre door they daubed, "Boxes," and Howlet would have smiled grimly, and 
over the right, "Pit." Grim Covenanters talked of a judgment. 
passing by shook their heads. Nothing A careless eye, even, noted at 011ce some 
would change thQ look of the building. A proceedings which gave a family air to the 
bright coat of paint all over, and a row of personnel of the establishment. A little 
lamps flaring outside, only made the in- boy of six years old took the tickets, and 
compatibility complete. sold play-bills and oranges. A portly 
The theatre was duly opened. Though woman came frequently from behind a 
absent at the time from Jericho, I felt mysterious curtain, which seemed to lead 
deeply interested in the success of the ex- into a stage box, but in reality led by wind- 
periment. As no accounts reached me of ings to the stage, and patted the urchin 
its success, I had some forebodings. After with a maternal air, while various young 
two months I returned, and went eagerJy to ladies, scattered over the seats, looked on 
see how the theatrical tree had taken root with an obsequiously affectionate air, as 
and flourished. The doors were open, WitJl though dependent on the matron in some 
the old inviting look, as though a night way. Later on, in the private box, a vision 
service were about to commence. The bills, of a nurse was apparent, with a baby, who 
hung on the rails, were in their accustomed was always being shown the stage and 
place, only with a :Thlr. Tinmouth substi- actors as a sort of lullaby, or dramatic 
tuteci for :Mr. Hmvlet. It was all lighted up Daffy's Elixir. 
as it had been before; but a row of flaring In the orchestra a harp and violin did 
lamps on the crest of the portico imparted all the work between them; with much 
an air diEcordant wit.h all sacred associa- energy, and with never flagging spirit. 
tions. A glance round made it plain that vVithout music, too! as to put to shame 
the architect had been unable to shake him- those pretentious and crowded enclosures 
self free from the influence of the genius which the greater theatres affect. It 
loci. At every turn he must have felt the stopped just as we entered and secured a 
old a
sociations obstructing, or, at least, central seat, while the curtain rose on 
diverting his almost sacrilegious enterprise. act the third of Leah, the Jewess, with 
For the private boxes bulged out over the :ThIiss Bt. Lucy in ":Miss Bateman's world- 
stage like circular pulpits, and when the wide impersonation." Here were to be 
manager appeared in one, and craned his noted some novelties. :ThIiss St. Lucy was 
neck out to have a good look at the state respectable, and did her part accurately 
of the gallery, we almost faIt as if we ought and inoffensively, but everyone about her 
to make responses. -the notorious villain, peasants, &c.-in- 
The decorations of the Jericho Theatre dulged in a sort of dramatic franc-tireur- 
are rather of a homely cast, room paper ship, coming on and going off as it suited 
garnished with bead mouldings, a ready them, and exhibiting powers of extempore 
style of ornament to be noticed even in composition which would have excited the 
more pretentious theatres. The house envy of many a public orator. The dressing 
contained one gallery for boxes, another of the characters showed fertile resources 
overhead for the unwashed; a row of hard in the management, and a happy ingenuity 
benches below, by an almost Eastern shape in turning present advantages to account. 
of compliment, entitled the" Stalls." 'l'he Thus" a villain" of any county or degree 
number of private boxes was amazing, the had merely to tuck up his trousers inside 
flanks, as it were, of the house being set his wellington boots, tie a sha"\vl round his 
apart for the wealthy aristocracy, who pre- waist, bare his throat, and there he was! 
ferred, at a moderate cost, to be secure A governor (in a serious part, not in :.t 
of their lmughty privacy. Disdaining the farce, where he was dressed as" governors" 
haughty privacy, and feeling secure of more of the present day are) got his frock-coat 
entertainment in the open publicity of the edged with a yard of tinsel, submitted his 
box benches, I took my seat there and looked cap to the same treatment, tied a sash of 
about me. blue calico round his waist, and there he 
The audience was certainly limited, or, in was! In these days of" fashioning soldiers 
theatrical phrase, the "kind patronage" out of your raw material," with co-existing 
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difficulties as to uniforming :Mobilos, a few 
moments' consultation between the stage: 
manager of the Jericho Theatre and the 
government at Tours would, I am con- 
,inccd, have soh'ed that most perplexing 
question. Our energetic official can mould 
all ordinary" Jerry" llat into any requireù 
shape in the twinkling of an eye. A few 
pins are all that is needed to produce a tri- 
cornered, or cocked-hat. An ordinary coat 
buttoned tight, with a cross-belt, does all 
the rest. 
FJ.
he :-;eenery was scarcely more ambi- 
tious. But, after all, a little reflection 
shows us that every incident uf human life 
must take place either inside or outside a 
house, either indoors or under the canopy 
of IH.'aven. A shrewd manager will Jll're 
seize on this principle, and skilfully apply it. 
Thus at the Jericho Theatre we are not be- 
wildered with elaborate and tedious U Ret 
scenes," as I believe they are called. TIut 
we alternate between an interior, whose 
",,'ails are so happily indefinite in their 
decoration, that the mO:5t critical builder 
or upholsterer might he defied to decide 
whether it was the cabin or the cot which 
was before him. It did equally for the 
dungeon walJ, the drawing-room associated 
with bloated luxur)
, or the tyrant's cham- 
ber. FJ.'he hues were undecided, being 
neither gay nor grey, but a kind of a deep 
"no-colour," as 1\11'. Carlyle would phrase 
it, which did happily for anything. So 
with the out-door presentment, which was 
neither street, nor trees, nor green ficIds, 
but something so general as to pass for any 
of the three according to choice. TIut we 
cannot givo the same cordial approhation 
to the fashion of shifting the scenes, which 
did not roll upwarils in a slow graceful 
fa
hion, as if wound up, but were raised 
slowly in sudden jerks, as though men were 
dragging them up in handfuls, as it were. 
And this, indeeJ., I believe 1.cas the literal 
arrangement, saving rollers, &c., though in- 
"\"""oh"ing a certain crookednpss of motioll, a I;) 
the hands on one Ride showeù more alacrity 
than the other. Thi
 system was revealed 
one night through the l'xcessi ve slowness 
and languor of the motion, whell the gentle- 
men in the ga]]ery calI('d impatiently on tlH' 
opprators hy name, bidding them" gl't on." 
'Vhen the hagedy wa
 over, a little pro- 
clamation had to be madp which would 
hay(' delighted the heart of the Reyerenù 
1\11'. Howlet, had he been-highly impro- 
haLle as it was-pn'sent on the occasion. 
A gl'utlemall came forward, whose appear- 
ance it was no undue harshne:->s to call 


seeùy, aD'} gave us unwelcome news ahout 
what he called "the hlllot" (pronouncing 
it like secret voting). "..A m()
t huufort'net 
hincident 'ad hockerreJ, )liss 
laringl(' 
wa
 unable to appear in the hallot that 
night. It was no fault in the management. 
She could not appear through indisposition. 
Fortunately," he added, lookincy nervously 
at the wing, " there was one p
sent who 
could prove that he was Rpeaking the 
truth." This extraordinary diffidence and 
distrust of public confiJ.ence in his own 
veracity, seemed highly curious, and sUg'- 
gested the idea that the speaker had found 
the audience scornfully incredulous on 
former occasions, or that he Jmd at lca
t 
been proved publiely utterly untrustworthy, 
or perhaps had been e""{posed before pit, 
boxes, and gallery. All these solutions ap- 
p('ared consistent with his strange manner. 
" 1\11'. Kino," he went on, edging toward., 
the wing, " would vouch for him. .Mr. Kino, 
whom they all knew, the enterprising pro- 
prietor of the ballot, knew well that ::\liss 
.l\1aringle could not appear that night." 
On thi:5 he J.rew forward a stout, horscy- 
looking gentleman, who seemed ,-ery re- 
luctant indeed to make his appearance. 
" Now, ladies and gentlemen, you will hear 
what )Ir. Kino says," and he fixed his gaze 
nen'ously on the platter-like face of that 
spirited gentleman, who was uneasily C011- 
sulting the crown of his hat. A nice 
diagno
is showed the true Rtate of the 
case-pecuniary difliculties as to wbat is 
called "the ghost walking." Kino had 
ddermined to expose the whole thing, but 
when nppealed to thus publicly, tbe common 
honour of tbe profe:-<sion forl)ade expo
ure. 
The manager knew llUman character better 
than Kino did, counted on that loyal feol- 
ing, and not unprofitably. For :,Mr. Kino 
was heard to say: 
"I am wery sorry, ladies and gentle- 
men, about the disa.ppointment, Lut l1iss 
\1aringle realJy cannot appear." 
" Y 011 hear, gentlemen and lmlie:,," said 
the much relieved manager. "T kne" )11'. 
Kino would corroborate me. IIf' says be 
is sorry, and-I am sorry, and we are all 
sorry. The hallot win no" proceed" ith- 
out 
Iiss )Iarillgk, tru:-;ting to youl" in- 
dulgence." And he pushed of}' ){r. Kin('l, 
though I could see that the latter "as 
doubtful as to whether he had made enough 
of the occasion, or had a
serted himscJf 
with suC1icient dignity. 
I went, ('IT often afler this to the Jericho 
Theah't', wh
l"h, at .'v('ry recurring vi!'it, 
seemed to be staggering down" ards on the 
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broad road of decay. The management 
seemed to chnnge about once every week; 
the audience to diminish steadiIy, and the 
proportion of" orders" to increase. So Hlat 
the presence of a paying vi:-;itor in the boxes 
seemed to cause a rush of such officials as 
there were, to make sure that the bonâ 
fide shilling was. not intercepted or stolen 
before it reached the management. The 
strength of the orchestra 'was recluccd, and 
the harper now had it all to himself. It is 
con celled that things do not go on long in 
this fashion, but it was amazing how long 
the Jericho Theatre lingered. Suddenly 
the end came. I lately passed through the 
congenial slums in which the theatre lmd its 
seat, and found it encompassed by a great 
hoarding; huge scaffoldings were being 
carried in on men's shoulders. At last 
the crisis had come, or was it prosperity? 
\Vere they leyelling it to the ground, as 
Ir. 
Howlet woulù apply the text, leaving not a 
stono upon a stone? 'Vhat did it mean? 
'Vhy, this. It was a company, limited. It 
was to be touched by an enchanter's wand, 
and in a few weeks to emerge from its 
lowliness and rags to be an exquisite lady 
of fashion! Here was the solution. It is to 
be the ROYAL BOUDOIR rrHEATRB; carriages 
of 
Iayfair and Belgravia are to crowd the 
approaches. \Vhat will the Reverend 
Ir. 
Howlet say to all this? 



IADA
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I'
I an aId woman now; and I was but 
thirteen, my last birthday, the night I came 
to Applewale House. 
Iy aunt was the 
housekeeper there, and a sort 0' one-horse 
carriage was down at Loxhoe to take me 
and my box up to Applewale. 
I was a bit frightened by the time I got 
to Lexhoe, and when I saw the carriage 
and horse, I wished myself back again with 
my mother at Hazelden. I was crying 
when I got into the" shay"-that's what we 
used to call it-and old John 
Iulbery that 
drove it, and was a good-natured fellow, 
bought me a handful of apples at the 
Goldcn Lion, to cheer me up a bit; and he 
tolJ me that there was a currant-cake, and 
tea, and pork - chops, waiting for me, all 
hot, in my aunt's room at the groat house. 
It was a fine moonlight night., and I eat the 
apples, lookin' out 0' the shay winda. 
It is a shame for gentlemen to frighten 
a poor foolish child like I was. I some- 
times think it might be tricks. There 'was 
two on 'em on the tap 0' the coach beside 



 


me. And they began to question me after 
llightfall, when the moon rose, where I was 
going to. 'VeIl, I told them it was to .wait 
on Dame Arabella Crowl, of Applcwale 
House, near by Lexhoe. 
"Ho, then," says one of them, "you'll 
not be long there!" 
And I looked at him, as much as to saY:J 
" 'Vhy not?" for I had spoke out when I 
told them where I was goin', as if 'twas 
something clever I hed to say. 
"Because," says he-" and don't you for 
your life tell no one, only .watch her and 
sec-she's possessed by the devil, and more 
an half a ghost. Have you got a Bible ?" 
"Yes, sir," says 1. For my mother put 
my little Bible in my IJox, and I knew it 
was there: and by the same token, though 
the print's too small for my aId eyes, I have 
it in my press to this hour. 
As I looked up at him, saying " Yes, 
sir," I thought I 5aw him winkin' at his 
friend; but I could not be sure. 
" \Vell," says he, "be sure you put it 
under your bolster every night, it will keep 
the aIel girl's claws aff ye," 
And I got such a fright when he said 
that, you wouldn't fancy! And I'd a liked 
to ask him a lot about the aId lady, but I 
was too shy, and he a,nd his friend began 
talkin' together about their own consarns, 
and dowly enough I got down, as I told 
ye, at Lexhoe. 
I y heart sank as I drove 
into the dark avenue. The trees stands 
very thick and big, as aId as the aId house 
almost, and four people, with their arms 
out and finger-tips touchin', barely girds 
round SOllIe of them. 
Well, my neck was stretched out 0' the 
winda, looking for the first view 0' the 
great house; and, all at once we pulled up 
ill front of it. 
A great white-and-black house it is, wi:J 
g
eat black beams across and right up it, 
and gables lookin' out, as white as a sheet, 
to the moon, and the shadows 0' the trees, 
two or three up and down upon the frollt:J 
you could count the leaves on them, and all 
the little diamond-shaped winda - panes, 
glimmering on the great hall winda, and 
great shutters, in the old fashion, hinged 
on the waIl outside, boulted across all the 
rest 0' the windas in front, for there was 
but three or four servants, and the old lady 
in the house, and most 0' t'rooms was locked 
up. 

Iy heart was in my mouth when I siù 
the journey was over, and this, the great 
house afoore me, and I sa near my aunt 
that I never sid till noD, and Dame Crowl, 
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that 1 "as cornu to "ait npon, and ",as 
nfeard on already. 

[y aunt kissed me in tl1(' ball, amI 
brong-ht me to her room. She ,\ as tall 
and thin, wi' a pale face ami hlack <'yes, 
and long thin lmnds wi' black mittins on. 

he "as past fifty, and her word was ::;Ilort ; 
hut her word was law. I hev no complaints 
to make of her; hut she "as a hard woman, 
and r think she would hev hin kinder to 
me if I had bin hpr ::)ister's child in place 
of Lpr brother's. But all that's 0' no conse- 
I} u('nce noo. 
The squire-his name was )11'. Cheveni
 
Crowl, he was Dame Crowl's grandson- 
came dowu there, by way of ::)eeing that 
the old lady was well treated, about twice or 
thrice in the year. 1 sid him but twice all 
th(' time I was at ...\pplewale IIouse. 
I can't say but she was well taken care 
of, notwithstanding: but that wa
 IJeeanse 
my aunt and 
Ieg 'Vyvern, that was her 
maid, had a conscience, and did their duty 
by her. 
:Mrs. 'Vyvern-1Ieg \Vyvern my aunt 
called her to herself, and )Irs. ,V yvern to 
me-was a fat, jolly lass of fifty, a good 
height and a good breadth, always good- 
humoured, and walked slow. She had fine 
wage
, but she was a bit stingy, and kept 
all her fine clothes under lock and key, 
aud wore, mostlv, a twilled chocolate cotton, 
"i' red, and yeÌlow, and green sprigs and 
bal1
 on it, and it lasted wonderful. 

he never gave me nout, not the vally 0' 
a brass thimble, all the time I was there; 
hut she was good-humoured, and always 
lang-hin', and she talked no end 0' proas 
over her tea 
 and, seeing me sa. sackless 
and dowly, she roused me up wi' her 
laug-bin' and stories; and 1 think I liked 
her bC'tter than my aunt-children is so 
taken wi' a bit 0' fun or a story-though 
my aunt "as very good tu me, but a hard 
woman about ::;omo things, and silent 
always. 
.My aunt to'Jk me into her bed-chamber, 
that I might rest my!'clf a bit while SllO 
"as settin' the tea in her 1'00 1 11. But first 

he patted me on the shouther, aud said I 
was a tall lass 0' my year:o:, and hall spired 
up well, and asked me if I could do plain 
work and 
titchin'; and 
hc looked in my 
face, aud said I was liko my father, her 
brother, that was dead and gone', and she 
hoped [wa
 a better Christian, aud wad 
na rlu a' that lids. 
It waH a hard sayin' the fir
t time I set 
my foot in her room, I thought. 
\Yhen I wcut int the next room, the 


housekeeper's room-very comfc)rb.ble, yak 
all round-there was a finu fire blazill' 
U\\"a'
, wi' coal, anù peat, and" ood, all in 
a low tdg'cther, and t .to on the taoh-, and 
hot cake, amI 8ll1okiu' meat; and there 
'" as 
Irs. \V yvern, fat, jolly, and talkin' 
?-" ay, more in an hour thuUlliY aunt" oula 
III a. year. 
'Vhile I "as still at my tea my aunt 
"ent up-stairs to 8ee )ladulll Cro" I. 
" She's agone up to see that old Judith 
SfJuail
s i
 awake," says ::\Irs. \Vyvlrn. 
"Judith öits with :Madalll Crowl when me 
and )Irs. Shutters" -that was my aunt's 
name-" iH a" ay. She's a trouolebùme 
old lady. Ye'll hey to be sharp wi' her, or 
she'll be into the fire, or out 0' t' willda. 

he goes on "ires, she doe!', old though 
::;he he." 
" How old, ma'am p" 
ays 1. 
"Xin
ty-three her last birthday, and 
that's eight months gone," says she; and 
f-he laughed. "And don't be a
kin' ques- 
tions about her before your aunt-mind, I 
tell ye; just take her as you find her, und 
tbat's alL" 
" Anù what's to bp my businc
s about 
her, please ma'am?" says 1. 
" About the old lady 1> Well," says sh(', 
"your aunt, )Irs. Shutters, will tell you 
that; but I suppose you'll hev to sit in tho 
room with your work, and ::;ee she's at no 
mischief, and let her amuse herself with her 
thinp-s OIl the table, and get her her food 
or d.rink as she calls for it, and keep her 
out 0' mischief, and ring the bell hard if 
she's troublesome." 
" Is sbe deaf, ma'am?" 
"No, nor blind," says sl1C; u as s1mrp as a 
needle, but she's gone quite aupv, and can't 
remember nout ri
ht1y; and Jack the Giant 
Killer, or Goody Twoshoes will please heI" 
as well as the king's court, or the afJa.Ïrs of 
tho nation." 
U And what did the little girl go away 
for, ma'am, that went on Friday last? )Iy 
aunt wrote to my motber she \\as to go." 
.. Yes; she's gone." 
" 'Vhat for P" says I ag-ain. 
" 
he didn't an"iw('r Mrs. 
hutters, I do 
suppose," 
a) s she. ,. I don't know. Don.t 
be talkin'; your aunt can't abiùe 0. tallin' 
child. " 
" And please, mo.'am, is the old lady" en 
in hl'alth r" snys I. 
uIt ain't no harm to ask tha.t," f;ays she. 
" 
he's torflin' a bit lately, but better this 
wee'k past, find I dare say 
hel1 laqt out 
her hundred years yct. 1Ii.:JI ! Here's 
your nllnt coming down the p3.
 apc." 
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In comes my aunt, and begins talkin' to 
:M rs. 'V yvern, and I, beginllill' to feel more 
comfortable and at home like, was walkin' 
about the room lookill' at this thing aud at 
that. There ,,'as pretty old china things 
on the cupboard, and pictures again the 
wall; and there was a door open in the 
wainscot, and I sees a queer old leathern 
jacket, wi' straps and buckles to it, and 
sleeves as long as the bed-post hang-ill' up 
inside. 
" 'Vhat's that you're at, child?" says my 
aunt, sharp enongh, turuing about 1vhen I 
thought she least minded. " vVhat's that 
in your hand?" 
"This, ma'am?" says I, turning about 
with the leathern jacket. "I don't know 
what it is, ma'am." 
Pale as she was, the red came up in her 
cheeks, and her eyes flashed wi' anger, and 
I think only she had half a dozen steps to 
take, between her and me, she'd a gov me 
a sizzup. But she did give me a shake by 
the shouther, and she plucked the thing 
out 0' my hand, and says she," \Vhile 
ever you stay here, don't ye meddle wi' 
nout that don't belong to ye," and she 
hung it up on the pin that was there, and 
shut the door wi' a bang and locked it fast. 

Irs. "\V yvern was lift in' up her hands 
and laughill' all this time, quietly, in her 
chair, rolling herself a bit in it, as she 
used when she was kinkin'. 
The tears was in my eyes, and slle 
winked at my aunt, and sa,ys she, dryin' 
her own eyes that was wet wi' the laug-hin', 
"Tut, the child meant no harm - come 
here to nle, child. It's only a pair 0' 
crutches for lame ducks, and ask us no 
questions mind, and we'll tell ye no lies; 
and come here and sit down, and drink a 
mug 0' beer before ye go to your bed." 

Iy room, mind ye, was up-stairs, next 
to the old lady's, and 1\1rs. "\Vyvern's bed 
was near hers in her room, and I was to 
be ready at c.'LlI, if need should be. 
The oldlaùy was in one of her tantrums 
that llight and part of the day before. 
She used t.o take fits 0' the sulks. Some- 
times she would not let them dress her, 
and other times she would not let them 
take her clothes off. She was a great 
beauty, they said, in her day. But there 
was no one about Applewale that re- 
membered her in her prime. And she was 
dreadful fond 0' dress, and had thick silks, 
and stiff satins, and velvets, and laces, and 
all sorts, enough to set up seven shops at 
the least. All her dresses was old-fashioned 
aud queer, but worth a fortune. 


Well, I went to nlY bed. I lay for a 
while awake; for a' things was new to me; 
and I think the tea was in my nerves, too, 
for I wasn't used to it, except now and 
then on a holiday, or the like. And I 
heard :1\lrs. "V yvern talkin', and I listened 
with my hand to my ear; but I could not 
hear :Mrs. Crowl, aud I don't think she 
said a word. 
There was great care took of her. The 
people at Applewale knew that when she 
died they would everyone get thB sack; and 
their situations was well paid and easy. 
The doctor come twice a week to see 
the old lady, and you may be sure they 
all did as he bid them. One thing was the 
same every time; they were never to cross 
or frump her, any way, but to humour and 
please her in everything. 
So she lay in her clothes all that night, 
and next day, not a word she said, and I 
was at my needlework all that day, in my 
own room, except when I went down to my 
dinner. 
I would a liked to see the aId lady, and 
even to hear 1101' speak. But she might as 
well a' bin in LUllnon a' the time for me. 
1Vhen I had my dinncr my aunt sent me 
out for a .walk for an hour. I was glad 
when I came back, the trees was so big, and 
the place so dark and lonesome, and 'twas 
a cloudy day, and I cried a deal, tbinkin' 
of home, while I was walkin' alone there. 
That evening, the candles bein' alight, I was 
sittin' in my room, and the door was open 
into J\fadam Crowl's chamber, where my 
aunt was. It was, then, for the first time 
I heard what I suppose was the aId lady 
talking. 
It was a queer noise like, I couldn't well 
say which, a bird, or a beast, only it had a 
bleatin' sound in it, and was very small. 
I pricked my ears to hear all I could. 
But I could not make out one word she 
said. And my aunt answered: 
"The ev"il one can't hurt no one, ma'am, 
bout the Lord permits." 
Then the same queer voice from the bed 
says something more that I couldn't make 
head 1101' tail on. 
And my aunt med answer again: "Let 
them pull faces, ma'am, and say what they 
will; if the Lord be for us, who can be 
against us ?" 
I kept listenin' with my ear turned to 
the door, holdin' my breath, but not 
another word or sound came in from the 
room. In about twenty minutes, as I ,,'as 
sittin' by the tal1e, lookin' at the pictures 
in the old .LEsop's Fables, I was aware 0' 
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something moving at the door, and lookin' 
up I sid my aunt's face lookin' in at the 
door, and her hand railàed. 
" Hish!" S:LYS she, very soft, and comes 
over to me 011 tiptop, and Rho says in a 
whi!'per: "Thank God, she's asleep at last, 
and don't ye make no noise till r come back, 
for I'm goin' down to take my cup 0' tt'a, 
and I'll be ha('k i' Iloo-me and )[rs. 
,V yvern, and she'll be sleepin' in the room, 
and you can run down whpn we come up, 
and J ndith will gio ye yaur supper in my 
room." 
.And witb that away she goe
. 
I kep' looking at tbe picture-book, as 
h{ore, listenin' e\Tery 1100 and then, hut 
there was no sound, liot a breath, that I 
could hear; an' 1 began whi
rerin' to tbe 
pif'tures and talkin' to myself to keep my 
heart up, for I was growin' feared in that 
big room. 
And at last up I got, and began walkin' 
about the room, lookin' at this and peepin' 
at that, to amu
e my mind: ye'll understand. 
And at last wha.t sud I do but peeps into 
:Madame Crowl's bcd-chamber. 
A grand clm,mber it "as, wi' a great 
four-poster, wi' flo.wered silk curtains as 
tall as the ceilin', and foldin' down on the 
floor, and drawn close nIl round. There 
was a lookin' -glass, the bi
gest I ever sin 
before, anel the room was a blaze 0' light. 
I counted twenty-b\ 0 wax- candles, all 
alight. Such was her fancy, and 110 onc 
dared say her nay. 
I listened at the door, and güped and 
wondered aU round. 'Vhen I heard there 
was not a breath, and did not see so much 
as a stir in the curtains, I took IJeart, and I 
walked into the room on tiptoe, ancllookcd 
round again. Then I takes a keek at my- 
self in the big glass; and at last it came 
in my head, ""Thy couldn't I ha' a keek 
fit the aId lady herself in the bed p., 
Ye'd think me a fule if ye knew half how 
I longed to see Dame Crowl, and I thought 
to myt;clf if I didll.t peep now I might wait 
many a day before 1 got so gude a chance 
again. 
'- \\T ell, my dear, I came to the side 0' thf' 
bcd, the curtains bein' close, and my heart 
a'most failed me. nut I took courage, and 
I slips my finger in between the thick 
curtains, and then my hand. So I waits a 
l)it, but all was still as dea.th. So, softly, 
softly I draws the curtain, and there, sure 
euough, I sid before me, stretched out like 
the painted lady on the tomb-
1A'an in L{,x- 
hoe Church, the famous Dame Cro" I, of Ap- 
plew-ale Huuse. There she was, dre
sed out. 


You never sid the like in they days. Satin 
and silk, and scarlet and green. and aold and 
pint lace; hy Jen! 'twas a sight! ...\. big 
powdpred wig, half as high as herself, was 
a-top 0' her head, and, wow !-was ever 
such wrinkles P-and her old baggy throat 
all pmnlered white, and her cheekl4 rouged, 
and muuse-skin eyebrows, that :Mrs. \V y- 
\ ern used to stick on, and there she lay 
grand and f'tark, wi' a pair 0' clocked silk 
hose on, a.nd heels to her shoon as tall as 
ninf'-pins. Lawk! nut her nose was 
crooke!l aud thin, amI half the whites 0' her 
eyes was open. She used to stand, dressed 
as she was, gigglin' and dribblin' before 
the lookin'-gl.lss, wi' a fan in htIT hand, and 
a big nosq
ay in her bodice. Her wrinkled 
little hands was stretched down by her 
sideR, and such long nails, all cut into 
points, I never 
id in my days. Could it 
ever a bin the fashion for grit fowk to 
wear their finger-nail::. so ? 
'Yen, I think ye'd a-bin frightened your- 
self ifye'd a sid such a sight. I couldn't 
let go the curtain, nor movo an inch, not 
take my eyes off her; my very he.lrt stood 
still. Aud in an instant she opens her 
eyes, and up she sits, and spins herself 
round, and down wi' her, wi' a clack on 
her two tall heels on the floor, facin' me, 
ogglill' in my fhce wi' her two gn.at glassy 
f'ye!-l, and a wicked simper wi' her old 
wrinkled lips, and lang fause teeth. 
\Vell, a corpse is a natural thing; but 
t his was the dread fullest :5igbt I ever sid. 
She had her fingers straight out pointin' 
at me, and her back was crooked, round 
again wi' age. Says she: 
" Ye little limb! "hat for did ye say 1 
killed the boy? I'n tickle ye till ye're stili'!" 
If I'd a thougl!t an instant, I'd a turned 
about and run. But I couldn't take my 
eyes ofr her, and I backed from her as soon 
as I could; and she came clatterin' after, 
like a thing on wireE=, with her fingerq 
pointing to my throat, and she makin' all 
the time a sound \\ ith her tongue like zÏzz- 
ZlZZ-ZlZZ. 
1 kept back in' and backin' aq quil"k as J 
could, and her fingers was only a fc" inches 
away from my throat, and I felt I'd lose my 
wits if :5he touched me. 
I went back this wny, right into the 
corner, and I gev a yellock, yc'd think sa.ul 
and hody was partin', and that minute my 
aunt, from the door, calls out" i' a Llare, 
and the aId lady turns rounù on her, and I 
turns about, and ran through my l'Oom, and 
down the hack stairs, tb hard as my legs 
could carry me. 
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I cried hearty, I can tell you, when I got 
down to the housekeeper's room. :Mrs. 
"\Vyvcrn laughed a deal when I told her 
v.-hat happened. But she changed her key 
.when she heard the aId lady's words. 
" Say them again," says she. 
So I told her. 
" Ye little limb! What for did ye say I 
kil1ec1 the boy? I'll tickle ye till ye're 
stiff. " 
" And did ye say she killed a boy?" says 
Rhe. 
"Not J, ma.am," says 1. 
Judith was always up with me, after 
that, when the two elder women was away 
from her. I would a jumped out at winda, 
rather than stay alone in the same room 
wi' bel'. 
It was about a week after, as well as I 
can remember, :1\1rs. Wyvern, one day when 
me and her was alone, told nle a thing 
about l\Iadam Crowl that I did not know 
before. 
She being young, and a great beauty, 
full seventy year before, hed Inarried 
Squire Crowl, of Applewale. But he was 
a widower, and had a son about nine year 
old. 
There never was tale or tidings of this 
boy after one mornin' . No one could say 
where he went to. He was allowed too 
much liberty, and used to be off in the 
morning, one day, to the keeper's cottage, 
and breakfast wi' bim, and away to the 
warren, and not home, mayhap, till even- 
ing, and another time down to the lake, 
and bathe there, and spend the day fishin' 
there, or paddlin' about in the boat. Well, 
no one could say what was gone wi' him; 
onJy this, that his lmt .was found by the 
lake, under a haatborn that grows thar 
to this day, and 'twas thought he was 
drowned bathin'. And the squire's son, by 
his second marriage, by this :Madam Crowl 
that lived sa dreadful lang, came in for the 
estates. It was his son, the aId lady's 
grandson, Squire Chevenix Crow I, that 
owned the estates at the time I came to 
.Applewale. 
1'here was a deal 0' talk lang before my 
aunt's time about it; and 'twas said the 
step-mother knew more than she was like 
to let out. And she managed her husband, 
the aId squire, wi' her whiteheft and flat- 
teries. And as the boy was never seen 
more, in course of time the thing died out 
of fowks' minds. 
I'm goin' to tell ye noo about what I 
sid wi' my own cen. 
I was not there six months, and it was 


winter time, when the aIel lady took her 
last sickness. 
The doetor was afeard sIle might a took a 
fit 0' madness, as she did fifteen years be- 
foore, and was buckled up, mauy a time, 
in a, strait. waistcoat, which was the very 
leathern jerkin I sid in the closet, off my 
aunt's room. 
Well, she didn't. She pined, and win- 
dered, and went off, torflin', torflin', quiet 
enough, till a day or two before her flittin', 
and then she took to rabblin', and some- 
times skirlin' in the bed, ye'd think a 
robber had a knife to her throat, and she 
used to work out 0' the bed, and not being 
strong enough, then, to walk or stand, s}le'd 
fall on the flure, wi' her aId wizened hands 
stretched before her face, and skirlin' still 
for mercy. 
Ye may guess I didn't go into the room, 
and I used to be shiverin' in my bed wi' 
fear, at her skirIin' and scraffiin' on the 
flure, and blarin' out words that id make 
your skin turn blue. 
1\Iyaunt, and 
frs. Wyvern, and Judith 
Squailes, and a woman from Lexhoe, was 
always about her. At last she took fits, 
and they wore her out. 
T' sir was there, and prayed for l1er; 
but she was past praying with. I suppose 
it was right, but none could think there 
was much good in it, and sa at lang last 
she made her flittin', and a' was over, and 
old Dame Crow I was shrouded and coffined, 
and Squire Chevenix was wrote for. But 
he was away in France, and the delay was 
sa lang, that t' sir and doctor both agreed 
it would not du to keep her langer out 0' 
her place, and no one cared but just them 
two, and my aunt and the rest 0' us, from 
Applewale, to go to the buryin'. So the 
old lady of Applewale was laid in the vault 
under Lexhoe Church; and we lived up at 
the great house till such time as the squire 
should come to tell his will about us, and 
payoff such as he chose to discharge. 
I was put into another !'oom, two doors 
away from what was Dame Crowl's cham- 
ber, after her death, and this thing hap- 
pened the night before Squire Chevenix 
came to Applewale. 
The room I was in now was a large 
square chamber, covered wi' yak pannels; 
but unfurnished except for my bed, which 
had no curtains to it, and a chair and a 
table, or so, that looked nothing at all in 
such a big room. And the big looking- 
glass, that the old lady used to keek into 
and admire herself from head to heel, now 
that there was na mail' 0' that wark, was 
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put out of the" ay, and stood again!,t tho 
wall in my room, for therp was !Shiftin' 0' 
many t hillgS in her chambers ye may sup- 
po<;:p, when she came to be coffined. 
'I.'he news had come that day that Ole 
f'qnirc was to be do" n next morning at 
Aprlew
lle ; and not sorry wa" I, for I 
thou
ht I was 
ure to hp sent home again 
to my mother. And right glad was I, aud 
I was thinkin' of a' at han1<', and my sish'l' 
Janet, and the kitten and the pymag, 
and rrl'immer the tike, and aU tbe rest, 
and I got sa fidgetty, 1 ('uuldn't sleep, and 
the clock struck twehre, and me wide 
awake, and the room as dark as pick. )Iy 
hack was turnf'd to the door, and my eyes 
to" ard the wall opposite. 
"\Vell, it could na be a full quarter past 
tweln
, when I sees a lightin' on the wall 
befoore me, as if somcthing took fire behind, 
and the shadas 0' the bed, and the chair, 
ana my gown, that ',as hangin' from the 
wall, was dancin' up and down on the 
ccilin' beams and the yak pannels; and I 
turns my head ower my shouther quick, 
thinkin' something- must a gone a' fire. 
And" hat sud I see, by Jen! but the 
likeness 0' the aId beldame, bedizened out 
in her satins and yc'lvets, on her dead 
body, simpel'in', wi' her eyes as wide as 
saucers, and her face like the fiend him- 
self. 'Twas a red light that rose a bout 
bel' in a fuflin low, as if JlOr dre
s round 
her feet was blazin'. She was drivin' on 
right for me, wi' her aId shrivelled hands 
crooked as if she was goin' to claw me. 
1 could not 8tir, but she passed me 
straight by, wi' a blast 0' cald nil', and 
I sid her, at the wall, in the alcove as my 
aunt used to call it, which was a recess 
where the state bed used to stand in aId 
times, wi' a door open wide, and her hands 
gropill' in at somethin' was there. I never 
sid that door befoore. Anù she turned 
round to me, like a thing on a pivot, fIyrill', 
aud all at once tho room was dark, and I 
stn-ndin' at the far side 0' the bed; I don't 
know how I got therp, and I found my 
tongue at last, and if I did na blare a 
yeBock, rennin' down the gallery and almost 
pulJed ?frs. "\Y yvern's door oll' t' hooks, and 
frighted her half out 0' her" its. 
Y e may gness I did na sleep that night; 
and "\, i' tho first light, down wi' me to my 
aunt, as fast as my two legs cud carry me. 
"\Vell, my aunt did 11a frump or flite me, 
as 1 thought she would, but sho held me 
by thf' h:lnd, and looked hard ill my filce all 
the timf'. And she tclt mc not to be feared; 
and sa) 8 she: 



 


" lIcd the appearancp a key ill its hand?" 
"Ye
," f'ays I, hrillgin' it to mind, "a 
big kC'y in a. queer brass handle." 
"ðtop a. bit," fiays she, lettin' go ma 
Jmnd, and openin' tbe cupboard - door. 
"'Vas it like this F" says she, takin' one 
out in her fingers, and shm\inO" it to me, 
,.. ith a dark look in my f."lce. 0 
"That was it," says I, quick enough. 
"Are ye sure?" she says, turuin' it 
rou tI d. 
" Sart," says I, and I felt like I was 
gain' to faint when I sid it. 
" "\Vell, that will do, child," say
 she, 
saftly thinkin', and she locked it up aO"aiu. 
" The squire him
elf will be here to
lay, 
before twelve o'clock, and ye mu
t tell 
him all about it," says she, thinkin', " and 
I suppose I'll bo len-vin' soon, and so the 
best thing for the present is, that ye should 
go home this afternoon, anù I'll look out 
anotJlOr place for you when I can." 
Fain was I, ye may guess, at that word. 
:My aunt packed up my things for me, 
and the three pounds that was due toO llll', 
to bring home, and Squire Crowl himself 
came down t.o Apple" ale tbat day, a hand- 
some man, about thirty years ald. It was 
the second time I sid him. nut this was 
the first time he :-;poke to me. 

Iy aunt talked wi' him in the honse- 
keeper's room, and I don't know what they 
said. I was a bit feared on the 
qnirc, he 
bein' a great gentleman down in Lexhoe, 
and I darn't go Ileal' till I was called. 
And says he, smilin' : 
" \\
hat's a' this ye a sen, child? it mun 
be a dream, for ye know there na bic a 
thing as a Lo or a freet in a' the world. 
But whatever it was, ma, little maid, sit 
ye <.10\\ n and tell us all about it from first 
to last." 
"\Vell, so soon as I med an end, he thonght 
a bit, and says he to my aunt: 
"I mind the place "ell. In old Sir 
Olivur's time lame "\V yndcl told me there 
"as a door in that recess, to the left, where 
the las
io dreamed she saw my grand- 
mother open it. He WfiS pa&t eig-hty \\ hen 
he telt me that, and I but a. boy. If::; 
twenty year sell. The plate and jewel
 
used to be kept there, long ago, bl'fore the 
iron closet was made in the arras chamber, 
and he told me the key bad a. brass 
handle, and this ye say was found in the 
bottom 0' the ki
t where sho k('pt her old 
fans. Kow," ould not it l)e a queer thing 
if wo found some SpOOll:i or diamonds fùr- 
got there? Ye mnll come up wi' U" 
lassie, and point to the ycry t-pot." 
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Loth was I, and my heart in my mouth, 
and fast I held by my aunt's hand as I 
stept into that awsome room, anù showed 
them both how she came and passed me 
by, and the spot where she stood, anù where 
the door seemed w open. 
There was an a!d empty press against the 
wall then, and shoving it aside, sure enough 
tl1ere was the tracing of a door in the 
wainscot, and a keyhole stopped with wood, 
and planed across as smooth as the rest, 
and the joining of the door all stopped wi' 
putty the colour 0' yak, and, but for the 
hinges that showed a bit when the press 
was shoved aside, ye would not consayt 
there was a door there at all. 
"Ha!" says he, wi' a queer smile, 
" this looks like it." 
It took some minutes wi' a small chisel 
and hammer to pick the bit 0' wood out 0' 
the keyhole. The key fitted, snre enough, 
and, wi' a strang twist and a lang skreeak, 
the boult went back and he pulled the door 
open. 
There was another door inside, stranger 
than the first, but the lacks was gone, and 
it opened easy. Inside was a narrow floor 
and wa1Js and vault 0' brick; we could not 
see ,,,hat was in it, for 'twas dark as pick. 
When my aunt had lighted the candle 
the squire helLl it up and stept in. 
:My aunt stood on tiptoe tryin' to look 
over his shouther, and I did na see nout. 
" Ha! ha!" says the squire, steppin' 
backward. "1Vhat's that? Gi' ma the 
poker-quick!" says he to my aunt. And 
as she went to the hearth I peeps beside 
his arm, and I sid squat down in the far 
corner a monkey or a flayin' on the chest, 
or else the maist shrivelled up, wizzened 
aId wife that ever was sen on yearth. 
"By Jen !" says my aunt, as, putt.in' the 
poker in his band, she kecked by his 
shouther, and sid the ill-favoured thing, 
" hae a care, sir, what ye're doin'. Back 
wi' ye, and shut to the door !" 
But in place 0' that he steps in saftly, 
wi' the poker pointed like a swoord, and 
he gies it a poke, and down it a' tumbles 
together, head and a', in a heap 0' bayans 
and dust, little mevar an' a hatful. 
'Twas the baYaIîs 0' a child; a' the rest 
went to dust at a touch. They said llout 
for a while, but he turns round the skull 
as it lay on the floor. 
Young as I was I consayted I knew I 
well enough what they Vias thinkin' 011. 
"A dead cat!" says he, pushin' back 


and blowin' out the can'le, and shuttin' to 
the door. " We'll come back, you and me, 
.Mrs. Shutters, and look on the shelves by- 
and-bye. I've other matters first to speak 
to ye about; Rnd this little girl's goin' 
hame, ye say. She has her wages, and I 
mun mak' her a present," says he, pattin' 
my shouther wi' his hand. 
And he did gimma a goud pound, and I 
went aft' to Lexhoe about an hour after, and 
sa hame by the stage-coach, and fain was 
I to be at hame again; and I niver saa 
lad Dame Crowl 0' Applewale, God be 
thanked, either in appearance or in dream, 
airefter. But when I was grown to be 
a woman my aunt spent a day and night 
wi' me at Littleham, and she telt me there 
was na doubt it was the poor little boy 
that was missing sa lang sen that was 
shut up to die thaI' in the dark by 
that wicked beldame, whar his skirls, or 
his prayers, or his thumpin' cud na be 
heard, and his hat was left by the water's 
edge, whoever did it, to mak' belief he was 
drowned. The clothes, at the first touch, 
a' ran into a snuff 0' dust in the cell whar 
the bayans was found. But there was a 
handful 0' jet buttons, and a knife with a 
green handle, together wi' a couple 0' pen- 
nies the poor little fella had in his pocket, I 
suppose, when he was decoyed in thaI', anà. 
sid his last 0' the light. And there was, 
amang the squire's papers, a copy 0' the 
notice that was prented after he was lost, 
when the aId squire thought he might 'a 
run away, or bin took by gipsies, and it 
said he had a green-hefted knife wi' him, 
and that his buttons were 0' cut jet. Sa 
that is a' I hev to say consarnin' aId Dame 
Crowl, 0' Applewale House. 
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nOOK III. 
CII\PTEl:' XXVI. O:-lU CONSPIIUTOP.. BAFFLED. 
TIlE very next morning, almost befoce he 
had done shaving, the sound of wheels was 
hearù, and Lord Shipton's old ca.rriage 
was at the gate. Out jumped my lord, in an 
ancient white hat, with "a rag of crape" 
round it, meant as mourning for some one 
-or possibly to hide stains or damages. 
"Down comes /Lis buuting," cried the 
Doctor, flourishing the razor. ., You scurvy 
old haberdasher, I'll have it out of you 
yet!" 
lIe kept his lordship waiting a long time, 
then Ci.1.me out. His lordslIip ran up and 
ca.ught at tho Doctor's hand. "
Iy ùear 
I .Fiudla.ter, 1 have not lost a moment. You 
\ : ha.,'e set youl"cielf right before me, at least, 
by the bold, manly, open stand you have 
taken. I said to them all: 'That's con- 
vincing; it"s conscious innocence !' " 
lOur friend looked at him with a half- 
contemptuous, lmlf-amused air. 
" .All," he said, "yon don't cut a hand- 
some figure, my Lord Shipton. You're now 
moro ill keeping with that old hood of 
yours outside. But, however, the matter 
is out of my jurisdiction; it's all O'Rear- 
don's. I'vc given him the cart blanch. Oh, 
yon'ù better write him a note about it in 
Llack and white." 
" 
Iy dear Fin, between friends-" 
"It's not between friends," said the 
Doctor, fiercely, "anù my dear Fin isn't for 
you. I've my back to the wall, my Lord 
ðhipton, and mean to strike out at such 
mean curs as !tidley and his gang. Ac; for 
you, you've not disappointed me, noi' ha.ve 
1 beeu ta.ken back at ).our Lcha\'iour. It's 
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neither more nor less than what was ex- J 
pected of you." 
" Time will set me right with you, I have r 
no rlou bt. " 
"Some of the party will be set right I 
with me, my dear lord, never fear. 'Iy 
friend O'Reardon will look after that. But I 
now isn't it a pity you're such a Paddy- 
go-over-the-bridge r" 
" Ah, ah! v
ry droH. 
\.lways humour- 
ous. But how?" I 
"'Vhy, when it was gi\ing \\ay nnder 
 
him, he couldn't make up his mind to go 
ba.ck or forward, and so it broke in two, 
and he went down-a sort of little par'Lle, . 
or a-poHv-ogue." 
Lord Shipton eould take nothing by his 
visit. In vain he came at lac;;t to apolo- 
trising abjectly; he had such terror of 
losing any money at law. lIe disowned his 
associates. He had been drawn into it, &r-. 
All the Doctor would reply was: .. Commit 
your thoughts to paper, if you bave any 
wish to communicate further." 1 
\Vith a very rueful and yc.lIow face, the 
stingy lord climbed up into hi
 old vehicle, 
and ðùrove away. lIe" a
 terribly afraiù 
of tho Doctor and his scheme
 ne
iJes, 1 
the man had no sense of restraint, and 
wonld 
tick at nothing. But, on the other 
haYld, ltidley was ah\ ays hurrying every- 
thing on in sueh a \\ ay, and (h'a

illg' other 
people after him! .\.lld as soon as he got 
home ho sat down and wrote a. lettA'r to 
Doctor .b-'imUateI', which that gcntkman 
might well call ., almo::.t too sathitactory." 



h DEAR FINDL\TEr.,-Thruugh a mis- 
conception my name has been mentiollcd to 
you as associated" it h certain proCC'eding:J 
set on foot by tho Honourablo )11'. Hidll'Y. 
I am particularly au:\.ious that ,}ou 
hould 
not imau'ino that I ha\ c any part in this I 
o I 
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matter, nor do I believe any of the absurd 
rmnours that have been going about. Your 
character, my dear Findl:-tter, is too well 
estab1ished to be affected by such t.hings, 
and has no greater admirer than myself. 
Yours, 
SHIPTON. 


I 

 


The Doctor 1::tughed as he read, and then 
with a light heart wont up to see how 
matters were going on at Leadersfort. 
Here was the owner of Leadersfort, newly 
promoted to wealth and power, and likely 
to receive the honours of title, lying like 
some poor pauper, prostrate, miserable, and 
virtually abandoned, with the consciousness 
of this cruel struggle going on about his 
sicle-bed. Greedy, interested faces, fussing 
and suggesting; and under the conventional 
phrases of affection, "Now dear," "Don't 
excite yourself, love !" he felt there were 
concealed ruder and rougher ends, and an 
eager, interested longing for him to do some 
act which would suit his tormentors. The 
richest and most powerful find themselves 
in this dismal press-room, waiting for the 
great executioner to come to do his office, 
and so the unhappy lord of Leadersfort 
found himself laid there suffering great 
pain and cloudiness of sense. Nor was he 
allowed peace or rest from importunities. 
This morning enteæd suddenly his wife 
and her brother, with the news of the 
Doctor's coming disgrace. Of his wife's 
brother :l\Ir. Leader had always a sort of 
awe and alarm; that cold voice and colder 
gaze making him cower and shrink. Now, 
'when he was shaken and helpless, it had 
double the effect on him. 
"It'
 only right that you should know 
it," said 1\11', 1\lorrison. "It is what sister 
and I havo said aU along. As it is, our 
family will be disgraced for ever." Then 
he proceeded to relate all that had been 
made public, with a chilling minuteness, 
certainly not softening it, while the patient 
listened half scared. 
"It's bad enough as it is," said 1\lrs. 
Leader; "but it would be terrible if this 
wretch acquired a footing here, and, after 
being driven out of decent society, found a 
refuge in this house, and made that un- 
fortunate Cecil his victim." 
"But she-she has done nothing. Why 
sllOuld that poor girl be punished? I can't 
be expected to treat her in that way." 

Irs. Leader laughed scornfully. "Done 
nothing? Isn't she devoted to him- 
bound up with him in everythin
 ? Was 
she not engaged to a fellow of her own 


standing, and didn't she give him up fór 
what seemed a far better venture? No, 
no; they are all the same. They would 
strip you a.q you lie sick there, and as they 
have stripped others; and, were we not 
here, would reduce you to a poor, helpless 
impoverished creature." , 
So the pair continued. Alone with her 
husband, Mrs. 
eader continued to harp 
on the same strIng. "The result of this 
investigation may actually bring in the 
police on us; a terrible disgrace for a good 
fhmily like ours. Will nothing," she added, 
impatiently, "rouse you from this infatua- 
tion, and let us not all be made the prey of 
this scheming family, who are now to be 
exposed at 1a.'3t ?" 
At this moment entered Katey, who 
heard these last words. 
"Scheming family to be exposed!" she 
exclaimed, in a low, deeply-wounded voice. 
" Always that cry. For shame ! Not even 
at this bedside can I restrain you." 
"Ah! But it is true this time. It can- 
not be glossed over now. This is no ru- 
mour. It has all been discovered-your, 
and your father's, disreputable life. With 
such crimes against you how dare you in- 
troduce yourself into an honest family!" 
Katey was aghast. Though she believed 
heartily in her father, and though the worst 
she could have accepted about him was 
indiscretion, or some wild freak, still there 
was something so exulting and so distinct 
about this charge t.hat she trembled. The 
clouded eyes of 1\1:1'. Leader were turned 
to her. 
"I can trust no one, " he said, queru- 
lously. " You and yours have brought dis- 
grace upon our family." 
"What have I-what have we done?" 
" You will know by-and-bye," said 1\frs. 
Leader, exnIting. "The people of the 
place have taken it up. They have tracked 
that man from place to place; aU his 
frauds have been discovered; and they 
have the proofs here. Yes; you may well 
turn pale! The time has come when evcn 
1\1:1'. Leader gives you up." 
"If this be true!" said he. "Oh, it 
was shameful to have deceived us, to have 
forced yourself into our family, and to dis- 
grace it. Go away. Don't speak to me; 
you worry me !" 
"But it will be cleared up; I know it 
will. All his life we have been exposed to 
accusations of this sort, and they have been 
triumphantly refuted-always." 
"If these can be disposed of you will 
all be very clever indeed. This time you 
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will h.J.rùlr dear him. There is chapter 
anù 'er
e tor everything." 
" r can s <'," Baid Katey, with a trt.mLling 
voice; ,. this is a new attempt. I know 
whehc
 it ('( flU " anù implore of you, ù('..lr 
sir, not to listen; to wait, at least, until we 
know of what we arc accuSted." 
"Take her away; don't let bel' ]lara!"<;j 
me. You arc all worrying me to death 
with your di:--putes and bickering:;;. Take 
her away, and let me rest." 
" You hear r" said 1tlrs. Leader. 
I\.atey drcw herF;plf up, allò, looking at 
her steadily, left the room. She had long 
hac! a pref.:entimcnt that some such crash 
as this would arrive; for she suspected 
that the ".ays of her fhther had not ahvays 
been across t;mooth, well-mown lawns. But 
that he had done anything criminal, or e"f"en 
unworthy of" the blood oftbe Findlaters," 
was an idea that never e"f"en occurreù to her. 
lieI' father now arrived, jubilant, trium- 
phant, after hi
 successful "sortie," as be 
called it, and was first met by Katey, aU 
in tears, and yet with a scornful, defiant 
exprpssion on her lip
. 
" Oh, Peter, Peter! they have been slan- 
dering us. again"-she was too delicate to 
say you-" and tl1CY have persuaded him 
of the truth of these stories." 
" Oh! is that all?" said the Doctor, 
smiling. "Ob, we'll soon set that to 
rights. No duck's back had ever the same 
capacity that Peter's has, in letting calum- 
nies slide off it. Where's the great Indy?" 
The great lady was coming down; the 
rustle of her dress was heard, and she 
stood before him. 
" Yon still !'-.ho\v yourself here, I sec. I 
think you ought in delicacy to stay fi'\ ay, 
with those eharge
 hanging over your 
head. It is hard that our house should be 
the one ex.posed to this intrusion while all 
the others are shut against yon." 
"Oh! how cruel; how base!" cried 
Kate:, "to insult my father in thic; way." 
"Hush, Katcy; let the lady finish. .All 
in good time." 
"Oh, understand me," went on ::\11'8. 
Leader, calmly. "I don't wish to raise 
any di
cussion, or to make any oppo!:tition 
to your proceedinQ"s. You have forced 
your way in here,'-' and haT'e made g'ood 
your g-round. I was speaking of what 
might be ex.pected from a person of ordi- 
nary fLding. You are at liberty to go up 
,.md see how ::\11'. Leader will receive you." 
The Doctor made no reply, and. )Irs. 
Leader swept from the room. 'l'he Doctor 
smiled comically. 



 


" She says" hat is true, Peter," baid 11Ï'i 
daughter, ('arne::.t1y. "TIe is turn<,d again!'-.t 
U::l too, and, I know, \\ ill not see or speak 
to you." 
"All, poor old man! 'Ve'Il see al)ont 
that." And presently Doctor Findlater 
went up lei<:;uroly, "ith his daughter. 

Ir8. Leader met him at the door. " Yon 
can go in," she said, "if you lile." 
The Doctor entered. He found no dim. 
culty now with the obsequious lilacfarlane. 
" You had better not, I think," said the 
latter. "He has taken a strange turn 
against you; he says yon haT'e di
graced 
his family." 
The Doctor, how e,er, entered placidly 
with Katey. 
"Don't come in bere!" cried the sick 
mml, impetuously. "I won't see you, or 

p('ak to you. Go away. Some one turn 
them away. I am harassed and worn to 
death with everyone." 
" 1tI Y dear sir," began the Doctor, "I 
am innocent of all." 
"I don't blame you or her. But I must 
have peace. Go away." 
The Doctor retired. " 
I y dear K atey," 
he said, in a grave and altered voice, "the 
poor fellow is going. He can't last long. 
I l..-now that look in hi
 f.'we. I have seen 
it many and many a time. 'Vhere's this 
1\Iacfarlane- ?" 
He went to censult with hi:; brother 
professional, wbo agreed with him in his 
view, and urged that the London doctor 
should be sent for. Thi" was told to 1.frs. 
Leader, who, in great flutter and alarm, 
id:med the necessary order
, and then" ent 
to confer with her brother. The Doctor 
then took his way home; and, as 
oon as he 
had cleared the precinct
, his face changed, 
and sank inwards with a sort of gnawing 
dejection. ,. ". e're too near the wall," he 
said. "I declare my heart's broke with 
this up-and-do" n work. 'V oolsaek 0' th' 
Immortals! 'Vlmt win we do if the man 
dies; and there is death in his face !" 
When the doctor arrived from town, 
and, after seeing his p'ttient, came ùown 
to givc his opinion, it was waited for with 
a nervous ùreathlcs
ne
8 thRt waq truly 
genuine. Yet he would not travel ont of 
his convention'll phrase
 and form
. " " e 
arc not doing f'O well to-day. There is 
rather a change for the worse." 
"But no danger?" said Katey;" no 
immediate dan
cr:-" 
'.1\0 phy::;;ieiLm can ùecide those things 
off hand. 1.11'8. Le.lder. would you come 
into the study for a moment?" 
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There was something very impressive in 
his manner, which awed even that cold, 
selfish woman. 
"'ViII you let me ask you, has 
1r. 
Lcmler arranged his affairs ?" 
"N-no; far from it," said :1\lrs. Leader, 
in a low voice. "1Vhy, do you think- ?" 
And she stopped. 
"That very soon the opportunity may 
pass by ? Yes. There is really no time to 
be lost. He should be informed of his state 
at once." 
" But," said she, almost faltering, "he is 
still collected, and able to-" 
"Perfectly collected, but in anotber 
twenty-four hours he may be wandering. 
He is quite equal to arrange things now; 
but, as I say, another day, and the humours 
will mount to bis brain. It is a pity that 
important matters Ehould be left over to 
such a time, but it. is always the way." 
The doctor was leaving the room, when 
1vIrs. Leader, who had remained over- 
whelmed by this news, called him back. 
" He must be told this: who is to do it?" 
" You, his wife; his clergyman; ]\lrs, 
Cecil perhaps best of all." 
"Perhaps worst of all," said the lady, 
angrily. "We can't take such duties on 
us, nor can we be expected to do so. It is 
too painful and difficult a duty." 
"Then ask that Doctor you have here. 
He is the very man." 
This physician spoke to her with uncon- 
cern; as he afterwards said, he never 
met so cold and business-like "a second 
wife." 
" Doctor Findlater-that low buffooning 
creature ! You can't be serious, Doctor 
Speed. No, I would ask you to go up and 
break it to l1Ïm. It is really your duty." 
" Certainly. Our whole life is made up 
of duties nearly as painful." 
He went up-stairs. 1\1rs. Leader followed 
softly, and hovered on the landing, not 
with any purpose of listening, but drawn 
to the spot by a sort of agitation and rest- 
lessness she could not master. The doctor 
entered quietly and stood beside the bed- 
side. The sick man was tossing and groan- 
ing, as if in an uneasy dream. His face was 
litera l1y of a bright mustard colour. 
" You do not feel yourself better, then, 
my ['ear sir?" 
" 011, no! I don't think I shall ever get 
better. " 
"It is a very serious malady, or compli- 
cation of maladies, from which you are 
suffering. It requires the strongcst con- 
stitution to get through such. a, thing. 
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Yours, my dear sir," added the doctor, 
slüwly and meaningly, "is 'ìwt strong." 
The other raised himself, and looked 
fixedly at the physician. 
" You don't mean- ? But I slmll be 
better when this crisis is over. Y ou're not 
telling me there is danger ?" 
"As I said the other day, there is danger 
in a cold. But, my dear friend, it would 
be only the act of a prudent man to arrange 
your affairs." 
" Yes, that is the cry I have been hearing 
all this time. I get no IJeace. Oh! it is 
cruel all this. If they had left me in my 
old position, I should have been healthy 
and strong now. I have had no peace or 
pleasure since I came into this wealth. And 
between them all I am reduced to this 
pass." 
":ßly dear sir, don't worry yourself. 
These sort of maladies take aU kinds of 
turns. I am only advising you to a mea- 
sure of prudence, just to settle your affairs :. 
it will not take five minutes, and it is sur- 
prising how much will be off your mind. I 
declare I advise thus for your good." 

Ir. Leader looked at bim wistfully. "I 
believe you, indeed," he said. "But, five 
minutes ! You don't know what"confusion 
and worry this will lead to. One set want- 
ing me to leave my estate this way, another 
that-" 
" If I might say anything-" 
" Yes, do," said the sick man, eagerly. 
" It would seem a very simple and ordi- 
nary course. Y our wife to have a pro- 
vision, the estate to pass to your son and. 
that amiable girl, his wife." 
" They have disgraced me-displeased, 
defied me. I will not be made a cipher of." 
The doctor unconsciously repeated the 
words, as he looked at the figure before- 
him, lying sick almost to death. The other 
saw the look. Then came a sudden re- 
vulsion. 
" I would wish to do what is right. God 
knows I would! But they will take ad- 
vantage of my weakness. I will not be let 
to follow my conscience, and do what is 
right. I feel no such animosity to these- 
people. It is the worry and struggle that 
is killing me, and they don't care." 
The doctor soothed him. "There shall 
be no worry or harassing of you. 1V ould 
you take my advice, send for your clergy- 
man-purely as a matter of business-" 
" Oh! I am not so bad as that," said 
the patient, relapsiug into peevishness. "I 
shaH send for the clergyman whcn there is 
need.' , 
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" At all event
, do what yon think right, 
and be afraid of no one." 
Thus had Katey's strange sweetness and 
fascination gained her even this new friend. 
CHAPTER X"\VII. rOLLY REBI:r.S. 
W HEX the Doctor returned home that day, 
and went" down the town," as he called 
it, to have a "chat at the club," he met 
Captain 
Iontagl1e, between "horn and the 
family a sort of coldness had set in. This 
gentleman saluted the Doetor in a very 
gra'\"e and even distant" manner, which the 
Doctor, then very sensitive, at once sct 
down to tl1C effect of th' reports. "I must 
gi'\"e this Jack no set down, and straighwn 
his curled-up nose for him." lIe was saved, 
howe'\"er, this painful operation, by the 
ready confidence of the officer, "ho turned 
back with him. 
" I wanted to ten you," lIe said, "if you 
cared to know, that I have had nothing to 
do with these late attempts to injure you. 
You might like to know who are your 
friends, and who are not, so I ,,-ished to tell 
you that I don't bclie'\"e a word of them." 
The Doctor was a little touched by this 
testimony from so cold a man, and wrung- 
l1Ïs hand ,,-armly. "Thanks for that speech," 
he said. "It's all jealousy. But to-morrow 
or JlCxt day it will be all cleared up; when 
I slap an action for libel at the parties 
concerned. But an in good time. By 
the way, I'm sorry we don't see so much 
of you of late. I am afraid Polly has been 
prancing too much with her tongue. I tell 
her she oug-ht to have a severe bit between 
her pretty t.eeth." 
" By the way, it was about 
Iiss Polly I 
wi::;hed to speak to you-if yon wouldn't 
be offended." sait! the captain, gra'\"cly. 
The Doctor felt his heart" shoot up like 
a f:pring mattre:-;
" at these word
. "Polly's 
turn at last," he said to himself, and through 
his brain rushed a number of conflicting 
thoughts: he must show his payers: make 
a11 clear: not good enough for the girl: 
yet it might be better to take the ball at 
the hop, instead of waiting But he was 
presently set right. 
"It is my duty to tell yon that the 
matter has begun to be seriously remarked. 

Iolyneux is a man of notorious character 
-a dangerous man, whom no young' girl 
should be seen 'With. I would really re- 
commend you to take care. I know you 
will take my caution in good part." 
"'Deed, then, I wiII not, Captflin )Ion- 
tague," the Doctor said, tiring up, and irri- 
tated at the disappointment. "I think it's 


free-uncommon free. 'Vhy, it's reflecting 
on my child and her bringing up. God 
ble
:-; me, sir! what d'ye mean, sir P" 
" Oh, if yon take it that way, I S1lfiJl't 
say a word more." 
"But I do take it that way, nnd every 
way too! Slur'ing the char'cler of my 
daughter! I declare, f;ir-why, what d'ye 
go on-I call on yon, sir, di"tinctly, fur 
support of your insinuations," 
Captain 
Iontague wa
 still very grclve, 
and not in the least pnt off his balance by 
the Doctor's bluster. 
"I have too great an interest in your 
family to let myself be offended hy any ex- 
pressions of yours. I merc1y tell yon this: 
the man boasts of his influence, and hints 
&.t walks and appointments which I know 
are mere inventions. Howeyer, I have 
givC'n my l1Ïnt, and shall say no more." 
There was another change in this volatile 
Doctor. 
" Ah, my dear :Montagne, not one of us 
is up to Polly and her tricks. She's the 
most sportive, funnisome thing that ever 
stepped. I own I am not up to her yet. 
But we're behind the scenes, at home. 
She's just making a hare of the man. :My 
dear 
Iontague I take it as very fl'iendly úf 
your telling me, and if I was a little short 
with you-" 
" 0 h, you can be long or short, as you 
p1cnse," said the other, coldly; "of course 
within limits. And I dare say your '\"iew is 
the right one. Good-bye." 
The Doctor" smiled him off," then grew 
grave and angry, and hurried home. "This 
is a pretty how d'ye do! 'rhe foolish, ridi- 
culous chit! to be wasting her time and my 
capital on sueh a fellow. She ha
n't just 
two grains of Katey's sense. I'll give her a 
good, sound blowing up. "'
hy, she's no 
better than a slip of a fooli'5h school-girl, 
and never thinks of the serious business of 
life. Kever." 
Poor Polly was not so accountable for 
tJmt; she hat! had "no schooling," and it 
may be questioned whether HI(' Doctor's 
instn1Ctions would ha'\"e helped her to the 
knowledge of the fjerious bu:;iness of life. 
The general reign of D.D., and the un- 
restricted "run of the house" for officers 
and gentlemen, the daily appearance at the 
band, the little visits to the barracks, in 
short, a restIes:;; and ne\-er flagging" set- 
ting one's cap" at every suit....ble object, 
withont the least dis
ise-if this were the 
<:ieriol1s bu,ines3 of life, she wa
 indeed ac- 
complished. Alas, for poor Polly! She 
had the finest nature, full of a generou
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spirit, but "no ballast." A strong, cold, 
severe, but just and affectionate soldier, 
would have been the man to educate her as 
a wife. " A cruel snaffie," as the Doctor 
would say, but only for a time. By-and- 
bye, when the Du Barrys shall have seen 
tresh quarters all over the kingdom, and 
the conversation at mess shall turn, as it 
otten does, on the class of young ladies 
disre:::;pectfully known as "hacks," that 
name will suggest our Polly's, and traits 
and stories, more false than true, will run 
up and down the table. 
Entering the house, the Doctor shouted 
up-stairs for Polly to come down to him, 
but no one answered. This put him out, 
and getting bis hat, he set off to look for 
her. A sort of presentiment struck him. 
He never returned from his visits to 
Leadersfort till late: perhaps the girl had 
reckoned on his being absent. Heaven 
knows! He went in next door, and asked 
for Captain 
folyneux. He was out also; 
they said that he had gone up for a walk 
in the park. The Doctor set off in pursuit, 
taking long strides, and breathing hard. 
There was a sbady row of trees near a 
brook, and our Doctor, having ascended to 
the top of a gentle hill) which commanded 
a great range of view, very soon made out 
two figures standing under the trees, at the 
edge of the little stream. Doctor Findlater 
crept round, and, in skirmishing fashion, 
kept under shelter. As he drew nearer he 
saw indeed that it was his daughter pony 
and the insidious Molyneux, who seemed 
to be saying things of deep interest or com- 
pliment. In a moment Doctor Findlater 
was beside them. Both started, and Polly 
gave a half-scream. 
"This looks nice!" said the unexpected 
intruder. " 'Pon my word it does." Then 
with sudden sternness: "Get home at once, 
girl; you're wanted there, and it's where 
you should be. Go !" 
Polly flew away like a roe, whom the 
hunter's first barrel has barely missed. The 
Doctor watched her till she was out of 
hearing, then folding his arms across his 
chest, said : 
" Now, sir !" 
u W é

, Doctor, what do you look so 
wicked for? It was only about a ball. 
You've scared that poor child out of her 
wits." 
"I have just heard," said the Doctor, 
speaking very deliberately, "some anec- 
dotes about you, sir; how you've been 
amusing your friends with boasts about my 
child. If true, it .was a scandalous, un- 


gentlemanly act. But I can hardly credit 
it. If I found the shadow of a stick of a 
shintilla of evidence to that effect, 1'd make 
-a.ny man rue the day he was born!" said 
the Doctor, making his conclusion generaL 
"Quite proper; but don't gesticulate 
so violently," said the other, laughing; 
"people will think we are going to fight a. 
duel in this pretty meadow." 
"To be sure, then. Just take a warn- 
ing from me, Captain Molyneux. Y orr've 
come to the wrong inn this time, d'ye mind. 
Your patronage won't be admitted. In 
plainer English, we're not going to furnish 
food for gossip for you. So now you'r-e 
served with notice: and give me and mine 
a very wide berth in future." 
"What big tragedy words you use," said 
the other, insolently. " No doubt they 
have gossip enough in this place to engross 
them at present." 
" Yes. But you may not have heard 
that I am dealing with the gossipers; so 
take care I don't make you a party. But 
this is trifling-you've got a gentlemanly 
warning-and I never give a gentlemanly 
warning twice. Don't come across the- 
path of the Findlaters again. The signal- 
man has shown the red light; so it's your 
own fault if you're found on the line again. 
Good-bye !" 
The Doctor retired " off," as he would on 
the stage, with the most good-humoured 
and engaging smile in the world, as "if he 
had been asking the man to dinner;" then 
strode away home, swearing to himself, as 
his custom was. In his own house again, 
he roared for Polly; and when she did 
not answer, drummed at her door. As he 
threatened to break it in, it was opened 
suddenly, and there stood the proud co- 
quettisl] beauty, her cheeks reddened with 
mortification and anger, and her lips pout- 
ing, aud warranting Sir Anthony Absolute's 
rapturous description of Miss Languish. 
" You hussy!" said the Doctor, furi- 
ously ; "how dare you disgrace me, and 
waste the precious time, finnaking with a 
fellow of that sort? I am ashamed of you 
-so I am!" 
tt And how dare you insult me before a 
gentleman of his sort? I shall go to the 
ball! I'm no child, I can tell you! It's I 
that have been disgraced !" 
"Don't speak to me in that style! 
Your poor foolish brain is about as soft as 
the jam in that cupboard there. There's 
an imbecility about your movements. I'm 
ashamed of you! Look at Katey, what 
she has done!" 
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" Look at Katey! poor lost Knh y! a 
fine ::-;pectac1e to oncourage me. I '\Oll't be 
sold illtO a fillC family that, as Captain 
.Molyneux Hays, despises us all. I'd souner 
far havo a gontlelll.an--onc that realJy loveù 
and cr-;teemed mo--" 
" Hold your tongue, you hr.lzcn tIring! 
It's immor'J to hear yon! I tell you what, 
let me catch yon speaking a worù to any 
blackguard like that again, and I'll have 
yon lockeù in your room for a week !" 
,. I dare you, Pcter! I ùm'c you!" Haid 
the yonng girl, in I!l'eat excitement; ,. nsc 
any of your brntality to me, and I'll find 
those that will protect me." 
" Brutality! 'Vhy you're mad, or idiotic! 
How dare you attempt to 'bird' me in 
that way? lly all thc living busbies-" 
" Y CH, Jou're good at your low oaths, 
Peter; but thpy don't intimidate me." 
" Just get in there till yon're cool, or till 
I send Homo one with a pail of water to 
dash over your head," said }lC, dragging 
thc hey out of the insido of the lock, 
violcntlJ I,,;}amming, and then locking the 
door. "'Vhat in the name of all that's 
huly is this llew devilry that's got into 
her!" He had not timc to investigate 
this rather nice inquiry
a reflection which 
his own rough kno" ledgo of the world 
would have helped. According to a phra
c 
often usea by him, that "running helter- 
r-;keltcr among tho officers" was neycr 
known to improve a young woman. ,. "'
hat 
ball is she talking of P" ho thought. Bnt 
presently came a matter of serious im- 
portance. Colonel Douchier cantered up 
on his great horse, and entered with eu- 
thnsiasm. 
" I have news for you, Fin, my boy-I 
saw the uld woman this morning, and 
worked hard for you. Egad, E:lir, 1 made 
love to her fur you. But 1 talked her over, 
and gave her somcthillg-wltich yon will 
pay IDe, :Fin, when you come into the Ban- 
shee-and she's off home again delighted." 
":My dear colonel," said the Doctor, 
much moved, " I don.t deserve this-indeed 
I don't. You arc tho truest u,lld warme::,t 
friend; indeed-" 
" Not at all. You'J ÙO U8 much for 
me." 
"No," said the Doctor, sadly, "I couIdn.t, 
unfortunately. I wish I euuld, frum Ill) 
sonI. I haven't the mammon of iniquity." 
" Hush! you woulù. .And the best" as, 
just as I went away, an attorney sort of 
[('llow camo in; and I suspect he was sent 
away." 
" With a fine specimen of entomology in 


lâA car," said the Doctor, smilinq. "'Vel
 
Heaven 1'0 prc.lised fur hrivinfJ' me such fJ'O<Å. 
fri('nù6 !" 0 0 
" You're a good fellow yourself, Fin, anil 
deserve luck." 


nIS:MAUCK. 


OT'I'O EUWARD Lr.OPOLD vo"" nIS
\P'{'1[ 
SCUIJ<XIIAUSEN (the man of "blood find 
iron," as he is usually called l>y his nnap- 
peasable enemies tbe GermaIl Libernlq, from 
a certain defiant speech of his in which he 
spoke of the proper \"ay of dealing "ith 
the opponents of PrnsFìin) v. as born on 
tho 1st of April, 1815, at the place in Raxon 
Prussia from which his family derives its 
name. The Bismarck race, originaUy from 
the :Mal'ch of Branden burg, in the heart 01 
Prussia, has produced soldiers for cen- 
tm'ies, and is probably a fimlily of lon
et 
standing in Prussia than eyeD that of the 
present king, the Hohenzollern being in 
the eyes of the prouder "Junkers" mere 
transplanted and parvenu" bnrgraves" of 
N nrcmbcrg. 
In Prussia, boyolld any other part of 
Germany, feudalism still flourishes, and to 
render this bygone institntion still more 
galling, there has been grafted upon it the 
military arrog-aDCC encouraged by :Frederick 
the Great. Combine with these two causes 
of aggressive pride the nneasy self-assertion 
of a DCW nation, and yon have, as the pro- 
duct, the modern Prllssian nobleman in hiq 
officer's dress, with his insolent contempt 
for all who do not wear swords, or boa,.,t 
twenty quarterings on their coat-of-arms. 
Of this pride of claf-;:" profession, and nation. 
Count Bismarck is the vory incnrnation. It 
remains a problem for the future how far 
united Germanv can becomo free under 
bnch a rule, or
how eivilisation a.nd true 
progress can prosper and adyance under 
Imch a minister. 
Althongh the son of a chef-d'cscadron, 
Count Bismarck's ('arlyambitions were not 
to\\ ards the profes::,ion of his race. lie 
served, however, as a matter of course, his 
ubligatory year in the army, and ha.ving 
studied at Göttingen,ßerlin, and Grcifs"ald 
(where he fought, as his son Fays, some 
tifty duels), he beca.me a lieutenant in the 
Landwehr; just sufficient training to enable 
him to cOlllprehl.nd in a general \,ay mo
t 
milit..'t,ry operntion
. Aiming at an admi- 
nistrati\ro career, Count Bismarck studied 
civil law. In lö41, as 1.Il avowed aristo- 
crat of the cxtremct>t and most overblar- 
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ing and aggressive type, be became a charge on the defeated patriots of the na- 
member of the Diet of the province of tional party, who still generously, but 
Saxony, and, in 1847, of the General foolishly, trusted in the Prussian king and 
Diet, where he at once came to the front his respect for constitutional rights. Aus- 
and defied the party of progress. An tria and Prussia had, after a sham quarrel, 
enemy to all change and freedom, Count just contrived to help the Elector of Hesse 
Bismarck, at thirty-two, preached blind against his oppressed subjects. Baron 
obedience, deference, and submission to the 
lanteuffel, the Prussian prime minister at 
kaiser. His speeches were always antago- Olmütz, made his nation pay an almost 
nistic to the spirit of the age, and opposed abject submission to Austria. At the Diet 
any relaxation of the old fetters of absolute of Frankfort, Prussia, the rising rival of 
power. Thus, in 1847, he argued that all Austria, p13yed the part of vassal. Count 
great cities should be swept from the face of Bismarck was just the man for Manteuffe1, 
the earth, because they were the centres of and foIlowed out to the letter bis principles 
democracy, and what was called constitu- of subservience to the Hapsburgs. His 
tionalism. He also told the Diet that the convictions were known to be vehement, 
sacrifices of the war of 1815 bad not given his mind was recognised as prompt, un- 
the Prussiall people tho right to claim a con- flinching, and vigorous. The government 
stitution, the monarchs of Prussia reigning wanted a partisan so clover, so unfaltering, 
not by the consent of tIle people, but by so careless of money, no struggleI' for posi- 
the grace of God, and that all the king tion, and his intellect once acknowledged, 
chose to accord would be an act of spon- he soon took his diplomatic degree. In 
taneous liberality. A political writer, not May, 1851, Bismarck was sent to the re- 
unfriendly to the man, has thus described stored Diet of Frankfort, as first secretary 
his career of Conservative agitation from of legation; and three months later was 
1847 to 1851: promoted to the rank of ambassador, in 
"He was the leader of the Conservative the place of Herr von Rochow. This post 
party, using that word in its most absolute the count occupied for eight years, till 
and anti-sympathetic sense, the chief of the the spring of 1859. During this time he 
Extreme Right, the champion of all the sloughed off his old opinions, and suddenly 
privileges, interests, and pretensions of turned an anti-Austrian of the extremest 
the feudal party, the defender of seignorial school. With the Austrian ambassador, 
jurisdict.ion, the most obstinate antagonist afterwards the Austrian prime minister, 
of democr<wy and parliamentarism, thE" Herr von Rechberg, Bismarck had ceaseless 
most zealous apologist of divine right and diplomatic contentions, which even culmi- 
aristocratic imnlunities." nated on one occasion, so the rumour went, 
In a speech delivered in 1850, Count Bis- in a physical collision, the result of which 
marck declared boldly that the mission of history however has not recorded. 
Prussia was to suhordinate herself to Aus- The causes of this change are not knDwn. 
tria, in order to fight by her side against Bismarck himself always attributes them to 
German democracy; and, in the same what he saw and heard of Austrian policy 
speech, in his usual reckless and cLaUeng- during a visit to that most mischievous 
ing way, he called the occupation of Schles- friend of tyrants and despots, Prince 
Iet- 
wig-Holstein, "a stupid adventure," into ternich, at his seat at Johannisberg. Per- 
which the miserable policy of 1848 (the haps, after all, we may honestly take the 
revolutionary year) had drawn Prussia. noblest and justest view of this change 
He concluded by denying that Austria had from Count Bismarck's own words, which 
ceased to be a German power because she are well worth quoting: 
happEned to have the good fortune to have " Sixteen years ago," lIe says, "I was 
Sclavonians subject to her. " On the con- living as a country gentleman, when the 
trary altogether," he said, "I respect Aus- king appointed me the envoy of Prussia at 
tria as the representative of an ancient the Fra,nkfort Diet. I had been brought 
German power." up to admire-I might almost say to wor- 
In 1848, during that fierce outbreak of ship-Austrian policy. 
fuch time, how- 
oppressed and deceived men, when the iu- eyer, was not needed to dispel my youth- 
surgents of Berlin carried the dead bodies ful illusions in regard to Austria, and 
of their murdered brethren by torchlight I became her declared opponent. The 
p2st the king's balcony, Bismarck turned humiliation of my country, <!ermany sacri- 
away in scorn and auger from politics; but ficed to the interests of a foreign nation, 
he reappeared in 184
, and led the last I a crafty and perfidious tone of policy- 
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these weTe not thing's calculated to give 
me satisfact.ion. I did not know that tho 
futuro would call upon me to tako any 
important part in public affairs; but from 
that period I conceived the idea which, at 
the present day, I am still working out- 
the idea of .withdrawing Germany from 
Austrian pressure; at any rate, that part 
of Germany whose tone of thought, reli- 
gion, manners, and interests identify her 
destinies with those of Prussia. I speak 
of Northern Germany." 
The real fact is, to use plainer language 
than Bismarck, even at his frankest, daro 
adopt, tho young diplomatist, with his vi- 
gorous sagacity and fast.developing ambi- 
tion, saw that tho time had at last come to 
wrench the empire from Austria, whose 
policy had grown utterly effete and mis- 
taken. 
As Frederick the Great first saw that 
Prussia was strong enough to enlarge her 
frontiC'rs and assert her power, so Bismarck 
was the first Prussian to see that the time 
had come for the Hohenzollern to displace 
t.he worn-out Hapsburgs. His Prussian 
am bition soon got the better of the ideal 
imperialism of his youth. Austrian arro- 
gance, fresh from the triumph of Olmütz, 
roused the gall of the proud Prussian. 
Prince Schwartzen berg had been rash 
enough to say openly, in the drawing-room 
of the palace: "II L1,ut avaler la Prusse 
d'abord, pour ensuite la démolir." The lesser 
German princes derided" the smallest of the 
great powers," as Prussia was called, while 
Bismarck bit his lips, and revolved grim 
projects in his big turbulent brain, project.s 
with bitter results to the mocking duke- 
lings and princelings of the petty Ger- 
man states. The humiliation at Olmütz 
is said to have killed Count Branden- 
burg, tIle minister who carried the Berlin 
coup d'état in 1848; but it only roused 
tho stronger nature of Bismarck, armed 
him, and made him inexorable in the in- 
evitable conflict. Stirred by a new am- 
bition, and seeing his opportunity, this 
daring and strong-willed man addressed 
himself t-o the task of raising Prussia., and 
depressing Austria for ever. In 1856, he 
stood up for the duchies against the empire. 
In 1858, he wrote against the Zollverein 
as far too republican, and advocated a cus- 
toms parliament, in which Prussia might 
be more absolute. 
At the commencement of the Italian war, 
German sentiment and old clanship all 
but draggèd Prussia into an alliance with 
Austria. The prince regent (the present 



 


king) alarmed at the ,ictory of )Iagenta, 
began to fear an invasion of .French repub- 
lican doctrine into hi
 feu(lal dominion. 
He even went so far as to mobilise six corps 
d'arméo (two hundred and fifty thousand 
men). Yet still, with his old amhition, he 
proposed to tho Diet to place two other 
corps d'armée under 11Ï-; command. .Austria, 
dreading Prussia's aggrandi'5cment even 
more than French succe::'ðe
, instantly for- 
bade this, told Pru
sia her duty wa,; to take 
the field at Austria's side, and declared that 
she would not surrender .even a Lombard 
village. 'l'his pride wa'5 crushed at 
olferino, 
and the hasty treaty of YiUafranca followed 
from AURtria's fear of her home rival. An 
Austrian journal, indeed, publicly confessed 
that Austria would rather lose three Lombar- 
dies than afford Prussia an opportunity of 
extending her power in Germany. An this 
time Bismarck waR awav as ambassador at 
St. PetRrsburg. From"' that city he was 
constantly urging on Herr von Scheinitz, 
the minister of foreign affairs at nerlin, 
the necessity of breaking with the Diet, 
where all the wishes or wants of Prussia. 
were stifled by the .Austrian majority. He 
says in one leUer, "The word on our flag 
should be Prussian not German. I should 
desire to see the former word on our flag, 
only when we have become united to our 
German fellow-countrymen in a closer and 
more effectual bond. U He expressed much 
alarm at the meeting of the Austrian and 
Prussian sovereigns at Töplitz, when it was 
supposed Prussia had guaranteed hor assist- 
ance if Venetia were attacked. He wanted 
proof of Austria's friendly disposition, and 
said in his rough, picturesque way: "One 
hand washes another; and when we havo 
since seen the lather of the Austrian soap 
we will willingly return the service." 
A year after this Bismarck met the king' 
at Baden-Baden, e
plained his views, and 
at the king's wish set them down on paper. 
In his scheme the daring innovator boldly 
asserted the necessity of a firmer consoli- 
dation of the means of defence, moro pliable 
customs, and a national representation 
which might bo thoroughly Conservative', 
and yet win thanks from the LiberaJs. In 
October, 18G1 (a month later), Bi
mar('k 
aO'ain saw the kinO', and b y the time of the 
b o. . 
subsequent coronatIon, when the Pru

mn 
kinO' put the crown on bis own head in 
child-like belief of the obsolete doctrine 
called divine rig-ht., the untiring 
tat('
man 
had elaborated his scheme of reform. 
The new chambers were not tractable. 
They looked on the project for reorganising 
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the army as a mere step to the suppression 
of the Land \vehr, and as only a means of 
increasing posts of honour and emolument 
for the sons of the nobility. The new army 
was, they thought, to be a nursery for more 
of those intolerable junkers. The budget 
was rejected, but the king, dismissing the 
ministers, replaced them with still more 
servile tools. At this crisis the king be- 
thought him of Bismarck, his unflinching 
adyiser, and invited him to enter the mi- 
nÜ;try j but the time was not ripe for the 
great :Uephistopheles of modern Germany. 
He had once, in earlier days, lingered in 
Paris till a snubbing from his superiors, 
and an ominous whisper of "pas trop de 
zèle, monsieur," had hurried him back to 
]1is office in Russia j but the roads were all 
open now to the favoured man, who be- 
lieved, or loudly pretended to believe, in 
divine right., and Bismarck chose the Paris 
embassy f()r himself. One summer he stayed 
in the French capital, a constant intimate 
of the emperor: as he was, later in the year, 
in still greater privacy and closeness at 
Biarritz, and even when in the autumn of 
that year (September, 1862) he was called 
to Berlin to conduct the ministry, he re- 
turned for a short time to Paris to take 
formal leave. 
During the next three years and a half, 
this strong-willed man trod down the Liberal 
opposition, váth arrogance and contempt. 
He dared not tell them his real reasons for 
maintaining a great army, and chafed by 
their resistance to his schemes, he did not 
trouble himself to conciliate them. He sa\v 
the king must either conquer or fall, and 
Bismarck resolved he should be victorious. 
The Liberals, not Ullderstallding his great 
views for Prussia, saw in him only a friend 
of the hero of the coup d'état, and a parti- 
san of feudalism and large standing armies. 
The chambers were twice dissolved, a 
third time the deputies were contemptu- 
ously sent honle, and Bismarck and his 
colleague, Herr von Roon, the minister 
of war, treating them with open scorn and 
defiance. On one occasion, when a speaker 
moved that the ministers should attend the 
sittings in order to hear the grave complaints 
that had been raised against them, Count 
Bismarck coolly stepped forth from an ad- 
joining room, and said that the ministers' at- 
tendance was quite unnecessary, as what had 
been going on among the gentlemen could 
be heard well enough in the room where 
he had been sitting. .A.nother time he told 
the deputies plainly that when ministers 
thought it necessary to make war they 


would do RO with or without the deputies' 
consent. The minister of war also denied 
that he was amenable to the president's in- 
terruptions. Then came severe laws against 
the press, and a persecution of all resist- 
ing officials. Even the Crown Prince, ob- 
jecting to the restrictions 011 the press, was 
obliged to remain from court, and deputies 
were prosecuted for attacking ministers in 
parliament. Bismarck was supreme. In 
fact, it was Charles the First and Strafford 
over again j but this time the plotting pair 
kept their heads firmly on, and won tho 
game. There were provocations enough in 
what they did for a hundred revolutions. 
Internal opposition being thus crushed 
out, Bismarck began to seck causes of 
quarrel with Austria. To Count Karolyi, 
the Austrian ambassador at Berlin, he 
bolcllyproclaimed his aspirations for Prussia. 
He complained that Austria refused her a 
proper position in the Bund, and planned 
coalitions against her. Austria seemed al- 
ways to act, he said, as if Prussia could not 
resist attacks from without, unless aided by 
Austria. The audacious minister now, in- 
deed, began to boldly claim for Prussia a 
right to preponderate in the internal affairs 
of Germany, and final1y had the irritating 
audacity to put before the agbast Count 
Karolyi the alternative of Austria either 
transporting her political centre to Of en, 
or of seeing Prussia in the ranks of her 
enemies, on the occasion of the first Euro- 
pean war. Events were fast coming to a 
crisis, when, in November, 1863, the King 
of Denmark suddenly died, and matters 
took a new turn. 
The war of Schleswig-Holstein fur- 
nished Bismarck with fresh opportunities to 
first fool, then humble, Austria. He first 
persu3iled Austria to defy the Diet, oust 
the pretender, the Prince of Augustenburg, 
and occupy the duchies. The second cam- 
paign, ending with the invasion of Jutland, 
placed the duchies at the disposal of 
Austria and Prussia, the latter power 
eventually cuckooing its fellow-robber out 
of the whole. War between Prussia and 
Austria naturally followed. Bismarck loudly 
accused Austria of cherishing warlike de- 
signs against Prussia-a shameless accusa- 
tion, which no one believed, He bad 
already, in 1865, with deep instinct, said 
to the Bavarian minister: "One single 
encounter, one decisive battle, and Prussia 
will have it in her power to dictate con- 
ditions." At first it was thought impos- 
sible that Prussia would venture on such 
a fratricidal war. Gradually the Liberals 
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le.u'nt to bear tranquilly the humiliation of 
the old empire, and to learn that hcrc, at 
la...;t, "as a slcp to" ards a I'cal amI lasting 
German unity. The re
ult" a<.; that short 
c..\mpaißIl cnding in the cru\\ ning ,ictory 
of Badowa, and the proved superiority of' 
Prussia. Bi
marck, "ith his usual d('
dcrous 
fr.mkllc"s, then appealed to the Liberals to 
withdraw their opposition for a time, and 
to think of a eJ'man unity, anù victory 
o,er Austria, alonc. He could not do, he 
said, \\ ith lebs th'lu five hundred thousand 
bayonet
. lit.- I,leaded the diiliculty of cou- 
vincing a king opposed to modern ideas, and 
surrounded by ultra-aristocratic influences. 
':rho 1.ing could not forget the dangl.rs and 
humiliations of 1848. He had been cruel 
against the IhdeH insurgents in 1849. 
:Morcover, the king "as averse to war with 
Austria. ., I pa
::; my life," said Bismarck, 
"actinq as a bum'r between the king and 
the Liberals." In 1HG7, the diilcrences of 
Bismarck and his less progressive col- 
leagul's wero proved by the dismif:sal of the 
minister of justice, for his WH\ ise prosecu- 
tions of parliamentary speakers. 
And now a word or two about Count 
Bismarck's personal characteristics. N ews- 
paper correspondellt'i have photographed 
Lim for Ub often enough, with his charac- 
teristiC' bluJf, jovial manner, and his white 
cuirassier cap with the yellow band. His 
dress, like his policy, is somewhat defiant 
and reckless. A contempt for appearances 
i" shown even in his ha.t and neckt.ie. "f-)ome- 
thing about him," says :hI. Ba.mberger, one 
of hi... keenebt :French critic
, "reminds 
one of that mixture of insolence and good 
humour-the. German student-with Lis 
bllmptiou",
 pugnaciou:-!, jovial, and yet in the 
inmost re
ses of his soul, somewh[lt sen- 
timental nature." rrhere is a good d('al of 
Cl"afty shrewdnesR and prompt dexterity in 
Count Bismarck's looks. A gleam of the sar- 
donic and malign mars an apparent frank- 
TlOSb. rfhu features are strongly marked 
with gooJ-nature and" ith firmness. The 
pouche8 under his eye:,; tdl of a stormy 
youth, and of the Teutonic potations for 
which the astute minister "as once re- 
nowned at students' fCilsts. rrlmt fair bald 
man '\\ ith the bunchy moustache has the 
air of a nobl('man and courtier, but there are 
still in him traces of that temper that galls 
his opponents, and which, in 181
., led the 
count to challenge the cdit-or of the Klad- 
deradatsch (the Berlin Punch), a paper to 
which he '-\as afterwards supposcd to con- 
tribute f;1.its on the Austrian diplomates. 
-Count Bibmarck is no orator; but he 


rules his andience by the vigour of his 
thoughts. Oue of his admirer::t describt.d 
him, in l>-ltj(j, as h ìving a clear and ..mdiLk, 
but a dry, unsympathetic, and monotonous 
voice. lll' stops frequently and interrupt-i 
himself, sometimcs u CIl. he stuttCl'S in his 
strnggles fur words to match his thoughts. 
His c1ttituùes unll ge)tures are a"k\\arJ 
and uneasy. But as he warms he con- 
q uers one by onc all these defects, attains 
greater lueiJity and prcci
iun, and often 
rises to a weB-delivered, vigorous-Rome- 
times too vigorous-peroration. Latterly, 
power and succe s hc1ve given him con- 
fidence; his words still come fitfully and 
reluctantly, but there is a certain charm 
to the listener, in, as it ,\ ere, seeing the 
forging of the 
peaker's thoughts; his 
slowness and earnestness give a gT
olter 
weight to his speeches than rapid fluency 
could secure. "Sometimes," says 
I. 
Bamberger, ,. he presents his subject in 
sharp, happy touches, pressing into his ser- 
vice similes from real life with "onderful 
audacity, and in a cool, unprejudiced kind 
of way, overthrowing tenderIy reT"ered tra- 
ditions by reference to stern realities. It 
should be added that his style, aIthou
h 
very quiet, is not deficient in imag('ry. His 
bright and clear intellect does not dcspi
 
colouring, any more than bis strong con- 
stit.ution i
 free from nervous irritability." 
H(' talks like an ancient Roman, ,\ ith in- 
finite vigour and verve, and with epigram- 
matic picturesqueness. 'Vhat could be more 
terrible, yet strong, than his avo"ed re- 
solve to " let Paris stew in her own gravy r" 
How cleverly he retorted on J uks .Fa vre, 
who had called Strasbourg ,. the ley of the 
house," with the question, " 'Vhich house t" 
'Vha.t could be more delicious than tbe quiet 
irony with which he described his conver- 
sation with the same gentleman? "'V e 
began by reviewing the characteristic,; of 
past ages." Her(', for oncc, is a G{'rmau bit- 
terly practical. Bismarck's favourite boast 
that he has "set Germany on the saddle," 
i-; met by the bitter but natur.ll question of 
a clever English Liberal, npropos of the 
infamous arrest of J )1'. Jacoby, h but has he 
taught her to ride r" .\. remark attributf.d 
the other day by n cOlTCspondent to the 
count'8 secretary, evidently owes its origin 
to the astute chancellor of the German 
Confe(leration: "'Ylmtcver hnppen
," ho 
said, Ie \\ e shall at least treat Paris" ith a 
bouquet or h\ 0 of shells." Even ill tho 

letJ; intrig-ue, a characteri::;tic bentenco at 
one of the back-stair intervie\\ s is attributed 
to llismarc1...: "The l.'mpress remaining in 
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England, and showing no signs of life." 
\Vhat a leader-writer Bismarck would bave 
been! Perhaps some ùay, a fugitive from 
ft"ee Germany, he may turn his hand to a 
fresh profession. One card this wily 1\la- 
chiavclian always carries ready, and that 
is "frankness." He has, by his own ac- 
count, no secrets, no mental reservations. He 
will explain to you the circumstances which 
have made him seem a reactionist; he will 
tell you why he was so long unable to eÀ.- 
plain to the Liberals his motives for keep- 
ing a standing army. Still, somehow, this 
obtrusive frankness always reminds us of 
that empty drawer upon which the profes- 
sionaljuggler always so insists, and in which 
he is never tired of rattling his wand. 
To see Bismarck to perfection, they 
say, you shoulù see him in parliamentary 
committees. There he is alternately win- 
ning and genial, reckless and defiant. He 
rattles on brilliantly and Tapidly, sprinkling 
his conversation with many foreign words. 
He has infinite tact under the air of levity. 
Once, while ambassador at Frankfort, his 
special enemy, Herr von Rechberg, called 
a council of the members of the Diet at his 
house, and insolently received them in his 
dressing-gown. To pay him off in his own 
coin, Count Bismarck immediately drew his 
cigar-case out of his pocket, took a cigar, 
offered a second to his neighbour, and light- 
ing his own, said with playful nonchalance: 
" You have no objection, dear count p
' 
This was the most complete and perfect 
rebuke he could have given. One day he 
drew an olive leaf from his cigar-case (he 
is a great smoker), and said to a member 
of the Liberal party: 
"I picked that at A vignon to offer to the 
Opposition, but the moment has not yet 
come: I shall keep it for some future time." 
He is always making these indirect over- 
tures to the Liberals, either from sincerity, 
or because he dreads a reaction. At times 
he has uttered regrets. After Sadowa he 
told a friend, that the sight of the ghastly 
battle-field had robbed him for some days 
of all enjoyment of the triumph. vVriting 
about the constant suspicions of his ene- 
mies, he once said: "The inquisitor is most 
stern to those on his own side, friends who 
have long drunk from the same cup are 
more unjust than enemies. . . . . and I 
pine for my house on tbe Quai Anglais 
(St. Petersburg), with its quieting out- 
look on the ice of the Neva." His im- 
patience of all opposition has made Bis- 
Illi'trck confess that he does not .feel any 
31ptitude for internal affairs, his reckless 
strength being unable to adapt itself to the 



 


restrictions of law and individual interests 
in a highly civilised community. Surely 
there is no otber living s'tatesmnn who dayS' 
tell his country, as Bismarck has cynically 
done, that it was perhaps too advanced to 
bear a constitution. 
But Providence is stronger than Bis- 
marck. France is struck down, but tho. 
love of liberty no sword can reach. Only. 
tho good this strong man has done wiH 
live. The march the half-million of Teu- 
tons has made, will only be to carry ba:ck to 
Germany a desire for wider liberty, and a 
hatred of dead feudalism. Bismarck may 
crush Paris, but he cannot stop the sun, or 
freeze the illimitable ocean. Great thoughts 
will spread in wider and wider circles till 
they inundate the old world, and as they 
rise those irresistible waters will some day 
make little of Count Bismarck and Frede- 
rick 'Villi am , though tbey be girt with 
twice fi'\e hundred thousand bayonets. 
The most interesting exposition of Count 
Bismarck's political creed was that pub- 
lished by IVI. Vibort, in the Siècle, in June, 
1866. It was published, it is supposed, with 
tbe count's own permission, and no doubt 
paints him with reasonable fidelity: cer- 
tainlyas he then wished to appear to the- 
French people, whose jealousy the victories 
of that wonderful Sadowa campaign soon 
began to rouse. Bismarck's alarming fmnk- 
ness overflowed in the whole interview. 
:11. Vibort had been told that the Prussian 
minister was inaccessible, living retired in 
the recesses of his study, shut in with 
doubly-locked doors, only going out to see 
the king, and secluded even from his most 
intimate friends. Not many weeks before, 
Ferdinand Blind, a fanatical young Repub- 
lican student, had fired five barrels of a re- 
volver at him within a few paces, yet the 
minister's study-door was not even bolted. 
Bismarck instantly
 with finished polite- 
ness, took :U. Vibort's hand, led him to an 
arm-cb.
ir, and offered him a cigar. :11. 
Vibort began boldly by expressing the 
French sympathy with the expulsion of 
Austria from Italy, and the establishment 
of united Germany; but be asked how 
Bismarck, while upholding the regenerative 
virtues of a national parliament, reconciled 
that doctrine with the despotic way in 
which he had treated the second chamber 
at Berlin. "France did not admit the 
possibility," said tbe interviewer, "of any 
intimate union between absolu.::ism aud de- 
mocracy.' , 
" Å 1a bonne heure!" replied the frank 
statesman, "you go at once to the root of 
things. In .France I know I am as un- 
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popular as in Germany. .Everywhere I am 
considered re:-;pon::;iblc for a 
t.'1,te of things 
that I have not created, but which has been 
forced upon me as upon ('very one else. I 
am the scapegoat of public opinion, but 
that docs not much trouble me. I pursue 
the cour
(J whieh I belieye to be beneficial 
to my country, and to Germany, with a per- 
fectly easy conscience. As to the means, 
1 have u
ed those which were within my 
reach, in default of better. Germany is 
given up to the bpirit of inùiviùualism. 
rhe sentiment of indiviùualism, and the 
lleces::;ity for contradiction, are developed 
to an inconceivable degree in the German. 

how him an open door, and rather than go 
through it, he ,\ill obstinately determine to 
force a pm;sage through the wall at its side. 
No government, whatever it may do, will 
ever be popular in Prussia. People shouted 
at the victories of :Frederick the Great, 
but they also rubbed their hands together 
at Ule thought of being delivered from their 
tyrant. Neyertheless, with all this antago- 
nism, there coexists a deep attachment to 
the royal house. ffhey all cry from the 
depth of their hearts, 'God save the 
King,' .'1.n(l they obey when the king com- 
mands. " 
1\1. Vibort suggested that discontent 
might one day grow into rebellion. 
"The government," said the " inter- 
viewed."minister, "does not. believe this is to 
be feared, and docs not fear it. Our revolu- 
tionists are not formidable. They exhaust 
their hostility and invectives by attacking 
me. . . . . I have never acted otherwise, 
simply because I could not; with Austria 
opposed to us an army was imperatively 
necessary, and all the influences of birth and 
education led me to the side of the king, 
who clung to the idea of military organi- 
sation as firmly as to the crown, because 
he "as convinced, }lCart and soul, of its 
indispensable nccessity. No one could 
make him yield or vacillate. . . . . I en- 
tirely agree with his views. I am still 
working out the idea of withdrawing 
Germany from .Austrian pressure . . . . . 
devoting myself heart and sonl to the idea 
of a 
 ortl1ern Germany under the ægis of 
Prussia. To attain this end, I would 
brave all dangers, exile-the scaffold itself. 
1 said to the Crown Prince, whose eductt- 
tion and natnral tendencies incline him to 
the side of parliamentary government, 
, \Vhat matter if they hang" me, provided 
the rope hy which 1 am hung hind this 
new Germany firmly to your throne P 
In the conflict, I Im,.e remained by the 
king-my veneration for him, all my ante- 


cedent
, all the tr.lditions of my family,. 
madl' this course my duty. But that I am 
either by nature or from principle an ad- 
versary of national representation-a born 
enemy of parliamentary governments-is 
a perfectly gratuitons supposition. . . . . . 
8hould the day come," concluded this rc- 
markable man, "when, my tank being ac- 
complished, I shall find it impossible to re- 
concile my duties to the king "ith my 
duties to my country, I shall know how to 
blot myself out of political existence with- 
out denying the work I have done." 
A correspondent of the Gauloic;, who re- 
cently had a long intervicw with Bismarck, 
who was very confidential, but afterwards 
imprisoned his visitor at )Iayence, has de- 
scribed the chancellor's lodgings at Ver- 
sailles as mean-empty bottles 
crved for 
candlesticks, and the table was covered 
with beer jugs and wine decanters. The 
wine, Bismarck was auxious to testify, was 
" all paid for." 


TIlE SWISG. 
IT stands, no beauty on the lawn, 
'Though beautiful to me, 
The ruggcd, crooked, gnarled, stunted, 
lllossoming apple-tree. 
I lm'e to see it rich with blooms 
Or white with feathery snow, 
Ripenin
 thou
hts as well as apples, 
Out of the Long-Ago. 
Twelve summers up the stream of Time j 
It seems but yesterday; 
I made a swin
 from its sturdiest bou
h, 
In a morn of merry 
Iny. 
.And froUl it 8wung my love, my life, 
In the flush of her sunny youth; 
And I wooed her shy]y, won her bravely, 
\\ ith all her love and truth. 
.And now I swing' another as fair, 
She's nine ycars old, or ten, 
And she laughs, and sings, and shouts, II Papa r 
Swing me a
ain! again 1" 
And I s
ing her a
ain and kiss her. 
"Don't kIck at tbe stars!" I cry, 
And she era('kles with laughter, and say. .. I will, 
If you'll swing me up as high 1" 
Gnarly, crookcd, rug
ed, .tun
, 
Blossoming apple-bough! 
I do not know in the wide, wide worM 
Another IlS fair as thou! 
Thrce loves, three lives, three .pirits of Hope, 
Ãmid thy leave8 are hidden, 
And thy fruit is a fruit of ParadiJe, 
Pleasant and unforbidden. 


FonEIG
 INVADERS. 


IF we have anything to be grateful for 
in this island home of ours, for the present 
at least, it. is our freedom from foreign in- 
vasion. To us the desolating tramp of an 
inpouring, ruthless host is unknown, and 
,\ e pass the) cars untrcmblingly, confident 
(over-confident it may be) in our bccnrity 
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from e
ternal attack. '''"hen we take up 
our Times at the breakfast-table, the last 
item of intelligence we expect to find is the 
news that the enemy has effected a land- 
ing, turned the heights of Dover, and 
strongly intrenched himself, preparatory 
to an advance on CanterbUl'Y. And, in 
addition, that two other corp
 have been 
equally successful in eluding our Channel 
fleet, and have secured a base of opera- 
tions, the one in :ß'lount's Bay and the 
other close by Harwich. '''T è can watch 
the corn waving in rivulets of gold, as the 
gentle breeze sweeps over it, without a 
thought that alien requisitions will deprive 
us of the growing loaf. We have no fears 
of half a dozen Uhlans riding clatteringly 
to our porches, with a peremptory demand 
for quarters,and an intimation that a thou- 
sand or two will dine with us on the morrow. 
'rhe October brewing in our cellars mflY 
sleep itself into invigorating strength, with 
no risk of Bavarian swillers to tap it into 
wakening. Even the cart-horses of the 
farm deport themselves sedately, with no 
dread of being yoked by foreign hands to 
a twelve-pounder or a mitrailleuse, or of 
being eaten by hungry warriors. 
Pass through our smiling country; look 
at our manses and our villages, mingle with 
the peace-reared, ruddy population, and 
think of stern war striding in those homely 
tracks. Think of fields of corn, and twin- 
ing hop-gardens, being ridden down and 
trampled by thousands of invading soldiery. 
Think of orchards scathed and seared by 
the burning breath of cruel, relentless 
batteries; think of outcast families, driven 
into the wide world-with no hope, no 
future, but that of charity-and thank 
Heaven that we have been so long spared 
these miseries. 
But with all this the invader is among 
us: our ancient foe is upon us. By Dover 
and ]"olkestone, by N ewhaven and South- 
ampton, come the inyading hosts. "Leicess- 
tarrre-squarrre" resounds with the tramp 
of soles of foreign make, Soho has been 
given up to the occupation of the enemy, 
and Regent-street trembles with the step 
of the boots of France. Our towns and vil- 
lages are besieged, our houses occupied, and 
our larders ravaged. Weare invaded, and 
by a host that would shame the Norman 
Conquest, and yet we lie idly by, and never 
heed. 
Do you know, good readers, that this 
foreign inroad means penury and starva- 
tion? Do you know that this happy land 
of ours is the enforced resting-place for 



 


thousands of indigent guests? Do you 
know that now is the time to bury the 
historical hatchet, and let it sprout into a 
carving-knife to cut wholesome rations? 
Never has there been seen so swift a 
stroke of misery as that which has fallen 
upon Prance. But a few months ago, an ir- 
responsible peasantry watched the growing 
undulating crops; the quiet routine of the 
calm summer country life was unbroken; 
and now, the plough furrows its way 
through the graves of dead l...-indred, and 
the stern hand of a triumphant foe gives 
blood-red seed to the sower. Villages have 
been obliterated, and their former sites are 
only traceable by heaps of charred and 
blackened bricks. Field and hedgerow, the 
farmer's landmarks of his estate, have dis- 
appeared, and the spots where vine or corn 
have grown are lost in a trackless waste. 
From the ruined homesteads comes a 
clamouring crowd, needy and hungry, to 
our shores-their roof shelter has gone, and 
from many even the means of procuring 
the commonest necessaries of life. 'Ve 
must comfort and care for them. For too 
many troubled years we were enemies-we 
now know t.he blessed advantages of being 
friends. 'Ve must show them that the 
housekeeper's room, and the British purse- 
holder's strength, are fortresses that will 
bear a great deal of sapping. We islanders 
may stand a siege of kindness that will 
mock any of those that have brought our 
neighbours to these straits. 
Stroll with me to the Latin quarter of 
Soho, ,y here in nearly every house the in- 
vaders have effected a lodgment, from the 
ground floor to the attics. The blanchis- 
seuses de fin are starching, ironing, crimp- 
ing, and plaiting fronl early morn till late 
at night, for our neighbours have come to 
us, many of them, with but a scanty supply 
of linen, and the shirt and jupon of yester- 
day must be renovated for the duties of to- 
morrow. Brisk marketing goes 011 during 
the early hours of the day. Surely we 
might be in the neighbourhood of t.he 
HaIles Centrales. See those women with 
baskets on their arms and nothing on 
their heads but the plain white cap, with 
the tiniest of fluted borders. Watch them 
as they go into the boulangerie française 
and come out again with a loaf a yard 
in length, follow them to the charcutier's, 
and hear them clamour for boudin, and 
cotelettes froides aux cornichons. Look 
at them, how they peer into the slenderly 
furnished purse, and hesitate over the price 
of a coveted luxury, a luxury perhaps that 
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may be purchased for alm(l
t the Rmal1e::it 
coin. \h! poor women, many of thpm 
ha\"e ]msbands fightin!! and bt.lrvin
 in he- 
leaguered fortrcsses, or, wors!' 
til1, eating 
hlaek bread in some German prison camp. 
'1'he "ruaudite monnaie," which punlcJ 
them so in bartering, must bo carefulJy 
('eollomj
ed, for where is more to come 
ii'om ,,-ben that is gone? Tbp lu"\:ury is 
left untouehed, and a spar(' meal, made up 
,,-ith but litUp meat, suffices the era\ ing of 
the day. 
Sol1o, amongst others of its French 
peculiarities, abounds in restaurants and 
estaminets; not grand halls of white anù 
gold, with marble tables and crimson veh
et 
cusbions, but modest littJp retreats where 
the shop has been turned into a salle à 
maIlger or eafé. In one of these I have t'-lken 
my dinner for days past, and so well am 
I known that I have a numbered ring, 
napkin, and pigflon-hole all to myself. This 
i::i a g'l'(
at advantage, as my napkin h--ts had 
time to dry, and I escape the peril, as I 
spr
ad it across my knees, of an attaek of 
rheumati
m, which the damp cloth, distri- 
buted to chance customers, makes im- 
minent. 
)ly restaurant is perhaps one of the least 
pretentious of the many humble dining- 
r,)oms in its vicinity. 'rhe expenditure of 
half a crown would elevate the reckless 

pendthrjft to the rank of a millionaire, 
and I lJPlieve if anyone were to go as far as 
three shillings, the dame de comptoir and 
the garçon would lose themselves utterly 
with excitement. I like my restaurant, 
and am on the very best of terms with all 
its stafl
 e\ren to the chef, who, after all the 
dinner., have been cùoked, has occasionally 
joined me in a petit verre. '1'his is how 
1 camp to frequent it. 
Rambling one afternoon between Lei- 
ce.;t('r-square and Oxford-street, I came, to- 
wards nightfilll, on a well-lit, muslin-cur- 
tained window. In yellow paint, upon the 

la
s, I read the announcement, "CAFJ! 
RBsTArRA
T," "à la carte ou à Ju'ix fixe." 
Here was just wbat I wanted. I was fast- 
ing, and it being the dinner-hour, I Hhould 
not fail to meet numbers of tbe refu
ees 
of whom I was in search, at dinner. ''1'hc 
roum was e1'o\\"ded, and that peculiar 
odour which pervades the }'rench cuisine, 
greeted me as I entered. But one vacant 
place remained, at a table where already 
were seated three persons, t\\ 0 latlies anù 
a very, very old gentleman. )Iy dinner 
ordered, I turned to look about me. One 
step from a London thoroughfare, and I 



 


"a'J in the midst of Fran('e-I might have 
heen in the Hup elf' Polog-ne, instead of in 
the street of the Greeks, in the di
trict of 

()11O. \V('1J, I dined modpstly as hepamc 
me, ]mving in mind the comp.:l.Ilionship in 
wltich J fimnd myself, and altogether wag 
"ell served for a vpry small sum. Certainl.r, 
I mi!:!'ht reasonably have taken exception to 
tbe soup, which was a thin yellowish liquid, 
yery ta
tele<;s and ypry hot, but, v. ith thp 
af
istanee of a 
rea.t deal of pepper and 
ketchup, J tripd to c')nvince m) self that the 
consomrné had a flavour after all. Besides, 
the two ladies at my table-mother and 
daughter, a::; I afterward.. discoverf'd-dain- 
tily sipped at the scalding fluid as if they 
were satisfied, why then should not I be 
ccntent? '1'Le elder lady did the honours 
of the simple repast, which, instead of 
being ordered for three, was served for 
two only, and the way in which she pre- 
sided, made me feel, that though not of the 
party, I "as dining in excellent company. 
And we had wines, too, or I should say 
wine, on our table, and I, gourmand that I 
was, drank greedily an entire bottle, while 
they simply coloureù the water in their 
tumblers from a modest pint shared between 
the three. 'Vhen the garçon brought 
madame the note, the confession of poverty 
was made; the cost of their dinner, for 
three pecple, did not exceed the sum I paid 
for the very modest meal I had been con- 
tent with. 
Let me endeaV"our to describe my table 
companions, and then judge if the g-rowing 
interest I felt in them was remarkable. The 
old gentleman I took to be somewhere ahout 
seventy. lie had a long, droopin!:!', white 
moustache, and ]lis grey hair, still thick, 
was cut close to the head. Eyes full of fire 
scintillated from the deep shadow cast by 
 
massive brow. '1'he features were hand- 
some, and sharply cut, and taking from his 
face the furrows of time, one might see 
in it the retlcx of madame, and, in a lessl'r 
ùegree, of her daughter. Tho stooping 
shoulders took some\\ hat from hi.., height, 
which, in his younger days, must have 
been that ofa ]ifp-
ual'd!'man; the rosette of 
tho Legion of IIllIlour decorat{..d his clo
ely 
buttoned coat. I wa
 ready to wager he 
had bet'n a soldier. )Iadame, hi
 daughter, 
might haV"c been forty, but there was an ex- 
pression of trouble and sorrow in the coun- 
t.enance that, perlmp=", aùùed 0. year or t\\O to 
her appearance. 
he was v('ry dar
 and a. 
ycry ha.nùsome likenes:, of bel' father. The 
girl, who, stroD
e to S'1.y, \\ as extremely 
fair, bore a strihing resemblance to both 
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in feature. My knowledge of the relation- 
Rhip which bound them grew from the 
conversation at table. That they were of 
· good-perhaps gentle-birth was unmis- 
takable; that they were struggling to live 
and pinching themselves from necessity 
was also apparent. After the coftee, taken 
without cognac, the two ladies rose, and 
witI: them the old gentleman. Instinctively 
I felt that I sllould rise also, and bow as 
they retired. Bow I certainly did, and 
both mother and daughter made me a 
salutation as they withdrew. 
Ionsieur, 
after conducting thenl to the door, re- 
turned and resumed his seat, and was pre- 
f'ent1y joined by a ruddy, good-humoured- 
lookingperson, who might have been some 
ten years his junior. rr'he new comer, who 
wore spectacles anda black velvet skull-cap, 
was a totally different sort of individual 
to my ancient chevaJjer of the Legion of 
Honour. He had all the characteristics of 
the bon bourgeois t.ype, and, to teU the 
truth, I inwardly resented the intrusion, 
which seemed +'0 mar the picture I had 
created in my mind-it was a bit of vulgar 
colour which destroyed the harnlony of the 
composition. 
" ,V ould monsieur permit the cloth to 
be removed ?" This was to me from my 
chevalier, and in Prencb. 
" Undoubtedly; it is what I should my- 
self desire." 
" }'1:onsieur est Français ?" 
" No; I have not that honour." And 
then I felt immediately that, in my desire 
to be un usually polite, I bad said something 
awkward. 
" I congratulate monsieur; :it is no great 
honour now." 
And the two settled down to dominoes 
and cigarettes, and I to studying" the dif- 
ferent groups. 
Presently came in a vendor of French 
journals, which were eagerly purchased by 
those who could spare the somewhat pro- 
llibitory sum demanded. Others contented 
themselves with the" Situation" and" l'In- 
ternational," published in London for the 
use of the Gallic colony. Now the room was 
fined with smoke and eager voices, arguing, 
disputing, and canvassing the scraps of 
intelligence, and loudest above the clamonr 
could be heard the passionate exclama- 
tions of a knot of young fellows who might, 
it seemed to me, have been better employed 
in shouldering a musket with the army of 
the Loire. And so evidently thought my 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 
"Hearest thou, mon ami, the vacarme 


que font ces brigands là?" asked he of his 
companion, "for me, I would rather have 
to do with Prussians;" and with a good 
round old-soldierly adjective at "ces criards 
fainéants," he continued the game. 
I kept my place so long as my friend of 
the red ribbon kept his; when he left I 
follower1 soon, for to me the room had lost 
its interest with his departure. Another 
evening, and another, I found myself seated 
at the Rame table and in the same com- 
panionship. :Madame and mademoiselle 
had now a pleasant smile for me, and a 
"Bon soil', monsieur I"
 as I took myac- 
customed place. As for the chevalier, he 
and I were getting on famously, and had 
gone so far as to clink together our glasses 
of the thin red wine. I longed to coax 
the old gentleman into a modest debauch, 
to supplement the vin ordinaire with a. 
bottle of something more generous; but 
madame's bearing, though charming', for- 
bade such an experiment. At length 
arrived my opportunity. The ladies, as 
usual, had left after coffee had been served, 
and no velvet skull-cap came to take the 
vacant place. The old chevalier rolled 
cigarette after cigarette, and lit and tossed 
them aside with :impatience. Now for it. 
I would establish closer relations with 
Monsieur. 
":Monsieur win pernaps permit me to 
be of his parti this evening?" 
" Ah! but you are too good, ça pour- 
rait vous ennuyer." 
"On the contrary, I am quite at mon- 
sieur's service." 
Jules brought the dominoes. I whis- 
pered him as the chevalier rattled the 
numbers, and Jules positively remained 
for an instant speechless with astonish- 
ment. I had asked for a bottle of Pomard. 
A consultation followed with the dame de 
comptoir, and then Jules tucked up his 
apron, and rushed from the house. Surely 
he had not gone to fetch the police? No. 
Just as we had finished our first game, Jules 
rea ppeared with the coveted wine. The- 
cellar of my restaurant is not rich in Bur- 
gundy, and so my Pomard had been sought 
and obtained at some neighbouring restau- 
rant of greater pretensions. 
It required some pressing to induce 
my friend to join me, il avait prit son 
café-and Pomard was a vin capiteux; 
but, finally, the ruddy Rubicon was passed, 
and the old chevalier sipped at his glass 
with much contentment. Very soon we 
dropped our game, and got to good. honest 
talk. I was right. :Monsiem' de B. had 
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served "when 
-'reneh soldiers did not dis- I and suffer in the wretched holes to which 


honour the flag." :Monsieur had reached 
the grade of colond before accepting J1Ïs 
rctraite: "All, il Y a vingt ans depuis ça." 
He had campaigned in Africa with Chan- 
garnier, I.Jamoricière, and, ma foi! Ie Duc 
d' AumaJe. Monsieur de :D. was not an 
ardent Imperialist, though his gendre, 
madame's husband, had been decorated, 
after :Magenta, by the emperor. Yes, his 
son-in-law Ilad taken part in the present 
disastrous war, and had been one of the 
earliest victims. Le pauvre garçon fell 
wounded anù a prisoner into the hands of 
the Prussians at 1\1ar:;-la- Tour; they had 
since heard that his left arm had been 
amputated; he was chef de batailIon de 
chasseurs à pied. " :l\Ionsieur, je suis hon- 
teux, that I find myself here; I am still 
vigorous, and could take a musket with the 
1\Iobiles, or at least I might assist to drill 
them. But, que voulez vous, I must have 
a care for mes e!lfants, for we have no home 
now." And here the old soldier faltered, 
and a tear trickled down a furrow in his 
cheek. 
"A
 mais quel misère, monsieur, we 
who have never wanted, we who had a 
charming property on the banks of the 
:1\1oselle. Our harvest has an been requi- 
sitioned, the grapes have either rotted or 
been gatJlCred by the Prussiall soldiers, 
".hose officers occupy the home we have 
fled from. But, à la guerre comme à la 
guerre, nous autres might have done the 
same, beyond the Rhine. AL, monsieur, 
my daughter and her child suffer horribly; 
they have been used to luxury, and see how 
they feed in this place. It is terrible, I who 
say it to you, monsieur; they are always 
hungry, but we dare not eat our means at 
once. For me it is nothing; I am an old 
soldier, et je ne doit pas me plaindre. 'Vhy 
should I, is not mon gendrc a prisoner, là bas 
en Allemagne P And lJadly wounded too. 
Do you know, monsieur, that" e live in two 
rooms, bien mesquin et bien bon marehé, 
for we must send to Alphonse a portion of 
the little we have brought away with us. 
Le Seigneur alone kno" s when we shall get 
more. :Mollsieur, j'ai Ie creur gros, I can 
drink no more wine, I nlust go to my 
daughter and her child." And hastily the 
ancient chevalier, as though fearing some 
exhibition of weakness, saluted me and left. 
J have not seen him since-Poverty may 
have closed even that humble restaurant 
against him. And in this Latin quarter 
are many whose penurious condition keeps 
them lrom the café doors, and who starve 


their misfortunes have driven them. 
It was Lut the other day, tlmt walking 
down Tottenham-court-road, I fell in with 
a group that could not but in the first 
instance excite my attention, and after- 
wards my compassion. A young French- 
woman, neatly but poorly clad, with spot- 
less white cap upon her head, gave her 
arm to help the shambling gait of an old 
man, whom I heard her call, ")Ion père." 
Clutching her dress on the disengaged side 
was a tiny, toddling figure, almost identi- 
cally costumed with the mother-une petite 
femme, every inch of her, with nothing 
infantine about her, but the great wonder- 
ing black eyes, set in the dimpled baby 
face. Their way seemed mine, and I 
lingered on the track. At every green- 
grocer's, at every butcher's. the group 
halted; the grandfather and his daughter 
eyeing with indecision the tempting vege- 
tables that might daintily season the scanty 
pot au feu, or debating the cost of the piece 
of beef which should furnish the soup for 
which they hungered. 
" 
Iais mon père," said the 'Woman, after 
a minute examination of a. well-stocked 
front of meat. "
Iais mon père, je n'y 
comprends rien, qu'est ce que ça. veut dire, 
Ie c1áffre neuf, et la lettre d P" 
"Démandez done ma. fille," touchily 
replied the old man. " Démandez done, il 
ne s'agit pas de nous promener tout 1a. 
journée, sans rien manger; moi je créve de 
faim. " 
Here was my opportunity. With a. salu- 
tation, such as I had once learned to make 
use of in myoId Parisian days, I begged they 
would let me heJp them in their difficulty. 
The figure nine and letter d, the meaning 
of whieh to them was as unknown as Coptic 
or Parsec, I explained, and for the first 
time in my life, I found myself cheapening 
beef. Ah, well! Though their:; was but a 
slender Imrse, the butcher "as a. kind- 
hearted man, and these three invading 
mouths found some employment that day. 

Iadame told me that her father, herself, and 
little one ".ere from Bougival, "Ou se trouve 
actuellement ce:; méchants Prussien
," that 
":Mon Dieu!" the'\"'" had been driven from 
their home, "en W cmportant ab.solument 
rien," not even the most sim}Jle of neces- 
saries, not even" de quoirefi.\ire un paquet," 
not e,"e11 "that," 3nù madame forcibly 
illustrated her meaning, by making the nail 
01 her thumb crack between some very white 
teeth. IIcI' hu::;banù was a 
Iobilc in Paris, 
and she and" vieux papa, 3yeC la pt.,tite," 
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had gathered what little money they could 
and had come to seek a relation in London, 
w horn they could not find. He was gone, 
no one knew where, and their means were 
rapidly fol1owing him. "Ah! monsieur, ce 
n'est que Ie bon Dieu maintenant, qui peut 
nous venir en aide," and madame cried and 
crossed herself, drawing " la petite" nearer 
to her side, and, with many thanks for the 
slight f:ervice I had been able to render 
them, they went on their sorrowful way. 
We are told that France has brought aU 
this suffering upon herself, and that, as she 
bas sown, so must she reap. But is an entire 
population to be made accountable for the I 
ambition of a governing few? .Axe women 
and children fit victims for the bloody 
Moloch of war? .Are the old, the weak, 
and the helpless always to suffer for the I 
sins of emperors and marshals ? Must the' 
innocent always be whelmed in the ruin of 
the guilty? Alas! In France, at least, 
it must be so for many weeks, and months, 
and even weary years to come. What 
gigantic misery must reign in the desolated 
fields and towns of that most unhappy 
country-misery that ready and most gene- 
rous help from without wiU scarcely be 
able even to mitigate-can be known only 
to Him, who, for reasons wise, though in- 
scrutable to us
 permits such things to be. 
But here, in this rich and peaceful country, 
we can do something-much cven-to help 
these poor fugitives in our midst. Lct it 
be remembered that help, to be useful j must 
be promptly l'endered, and let our help be 
givcn at once. 


USELESS WARNINGS. 


IZAAK WALTON tel1s us in his discourse 
on perch, that" iî there be twenty or forty 
in a hole, they may be at one standing all 
catched one after another, they being like 
the wicked of the world not afraid though 
their fellows and companions perish in 
their sight." 
The inapitude to take a hint on a matter 
literally of vital importance, which is here 
attributed to the perch genus, is not by any 
means confined to that rash and fool- 
hardy tribe. Certain specimens of a race 
the members of which ought to know 
better-the genus homo-are also liable to 
be taken in in the same manner, one after 
another, to an extent which is simply amaz- 
ing. It appears positively to no purpose 
whatever, that the invariably unfavonrable 
issue of certain proceedings is set plainly 


before a particular section of mankind. The 
trap, which they have becn told, over and 
over again, will snap down upon them if 
they venture into it, is still not set in vain; 
the. hook, which it has been carefully ex- 
plamed to them lies concealed inside the 
dangling bait, is ignored and set at nouaht, 
till it is suddenly found to be firIIÙY 
m- 
bedded in their jaws. 
Foremost amongst the examples of this 
curious incapability of taking warning 
I should place that extraordinary readiness 
which a great many men evince, to fall into 
the clutches of those knights of industry, 
who practise what may be caned, for want 
of a better designation, the" ready-money 
swindle." This particular form of impos- 
ture-the shal10wness of which is only ex- 
ceeded by that of the mental capacity of its 
yictims-is worked something in the follow- 
mg way. 
A couple of gentlemen, endowed by 
nature with a greater capacity for spending 
money than for earning it honestly, appear 
in some public place-a carriage belonging 
to the Metropolitan Railway Company, or 
a river steamer, or where not-and engage 
in a conversation which invariably takes 
sooner or later what may be caUed a finan- 
cial turn. One of the confederates - he 
who is best provided with conversational 
powers-general1y begins to ten his com- 
panion a long story varying with "the 
taste and fancy" of the narrator, but always 
coming to the same point in the enel The 
narrator has just inherited a very large 
property from an eccentric relative, or a 
commercial scheme in which he had long 
been engaged has suddenly developed into 
an enormous snccess, or he has just returned 
from the colonies, gold-diggings, diamond- 
fields, or other wealth-producing regions 
with a huge amount of ready money in 
his possession. This last is the one point 
in the narrative which never varies. The 
teller of the story is always the most for- 
tunate of men, and the best provided with 
ready money. Another unvarying element 
in the transaction is, that some third person 
who happens to be by, and who is a total 
stranger to the other two, is always ap- 
pealed to, or in some way or other brollght 
into the conversation; and the most extra- 
ordinary part of it all is, that this stranger 
always does fall into the conversation, and 
yields himself up as an implicit believer in 
the teller of the story, whether that gentle- 
man describe himself as a diamond-finder, 
or a gold-digger, or a residuary legatee, or 
whatever else his imagination may suggest.. 
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'rhe attention of the unfortunate brnI1 once 
secured, all g-oe
 as merrily as marriag-e 
bells. Gull is invitcd Ly the rieh gentle- 
man to adjourn with himself and friend to 

omo tavern, "here they can partake of a 
friendly glass. There is something--thc 
rich gentleman says-about GuU that he 
likes; he '" ishes for Gull's better acquaint- 
ance, and thinks that he can put hirn in the 
way of a pecuniary transaction which will 
turn out an exceedingly profitable one. 
Gull at once agrees to the proposal of 
tho" friendly glass," and Hie three repair 
to a public-house. Here the rich gentle- 
man, to prove what a very rich gentle- 
man he is, and tJmt the story w hieh 
be has told of his rocent good fortune is 
all true, pulls out a quantity of sovereigns 
and bank-notes, which he duly displays be- 
fore the dazzled eyes of Gull, and which he 
then Ilands over to his friend, begging him 
to take the same to that "party" he knows 
ofwbo coutrols the funds ofa certain invest- 
ment, to have shares in which is to insure 
the acquirement of a. large fortune. Durina' 
his friend's absence the rich gentleman en
 
larges on the splendid nature of the invest- 
mcnt, and frankly and cordially advises 
Gull, if he ha.s any money about him, to 
do as he - the rich gentleman-lms just 
done, adding, in answer to some inquiries 
concerning his friend's trustworthiness, 
which Gull-who goes in for beina' nar- 
. I 0 1:" 
bcu arly shrewd and wide - awake-has 
thought it necessary to urge, that his 
friend is a man who may be trusted with 
untold gold, and that he has entire confi- 
dence in him, which he begs Gull to observe 
he has ju
t proved by intrusting ðO large a 
sum úf monpy to his friend's keeping. 
The friend now comes back in high glee. 
He has seen the "party" and made the in- 
ve
tment. It was lucky he went when he 
did, though, aR the subscription-list was 
just closing, and after to-day it would not 
he possible to get" on" at any price; on 
hf'a.ring all which t110 rich gentleman ex- 
presses delight and gratitude, and once 
more urg-es Gull to invest, liberally pro- 
posing, if GuU "ill put down aU he ha
 
about llim, to lend 11Ïm what may be 
neee
sary to make up a certain sum, le
c;R 
than whieh it would not be wornl while to 
invest. To this proposal Gull, after a little 
hesitation, attributable to his profoundly 
cautious nature-on which the other con- 
gratulate.;; him-consents, and hands over 
his moncy (supplemented by a Rma]] loan 
from the rich gentleman) to the obliging 
emissary, who acts in this case as a kind of 


bpnevolcnt goo-between, and who goes oft' in 
a hurry with the DlOIH'Y which he ha..; jnst 
received, expres8ing grpat fear lest he may 
not be in time. After this worthy has 
taken his df'partnre, the crisis is not long 
delayed. Tho rich gentleman very soon 
begins to express anxiety at his friend's 
not reappearing, and volunteers to go off in 
search of IIÎm, Lidding Gull remain where 
he is till he returns. Of cour
 neither he 
nor his conf<,derate ever do return, and the 
ing'enuou
 Mr. Gnll sees neither his newly 
gained friends nor Lis newly lost money 
any more. 
rhis is an im;;tance of only one 
of tòe forms in which this particular 
swindle is worked. It has many other de- 
velopments. Sometimes the rich gentle- 
man proposes a g-ame of skittles for a large 
amount; 
:;ometimes he asserts that he can 
show a larger sum of money than anybody 
else, and dares our friend Gull to cntér 
into competition with him. Thp result, 
however, is in every case the sa.me. 
N ow does it not seem almost incredible 
that any human being', not absolutely an 
idiot, can be duped by such a shallow triek 
as anyone of these, even on the very first 
occasion of its being tried? But when one 
comes to think that now, after the dodge 
has been worked over and over again, and 
over and over again exposed, people are 
still constantly taken in by it, one certainly 
does get at last to tnke a very hopele!'s view 
indeed of the intellectual condition of a 
large portion of the human race. 
Another instance of this 
ame inability, 
on the part of certain individuals, to profit 
by the experience of others, is furnished by 
the curious case with which a chcat of an 
altogether diflcrent order, whom we will 
call a shop-swindler, manages io cheat the 
proprietors of some of onr large City and 
"\V cst-end businesses out of their property. 
A case illustrative of the proceedings of one 
of these "professors," and one which is 
sufficiently typical to merit quotation, oc- 
cm'red the other day. The professor-a 
lady in this case-walked into the place of 
business of an eminent jeweller and watch- 
maker in the City at eleven o'clock in tho 
forenoon, and asked to see several articles 
of jeweUery. Her request was granted, and 
after a di!'pby of not more than the usual 
amount of indecision, a gold watch and 
chain, and a diamond locket-the whole 
worth about one hundred and fifty pounds 
-" ere selected for purchasc. t:;ù far all 
secms straightforward enough. It is after 
this puint that tho proceedings assume a 
circuitous character. The lady bcgins by 
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requesting that a shopm::m may be sent 
with her to her residence to receivc pay- 
ment for tbe articles chosen, a proposal 
which the subordinates shrink from con- 
senting to on their own responsibility, 
and which is referred to the decision of 
the proprietor of th e business. Upon this 
individual our professor at once begins to 
practise all sorts of cajolery and mystifica- 
tion, showing him the card of a clergyman 
of his acquaintance to whom she professes 
to be related, and making out as well that 
she is well acquainted with a certain neigh- 
bour, with whom the head of the firm is on 
intimate terms. This gentleman-concern- 
ing whom it is narrated that" he was com- 
pletely taken off his guard by the artless 
and simple manners" of his visitor-is at 
last induced to comply with her request, 
and in due time she drives off in a cab with 
the valuable property in her possession, but 
accompanied, as she herself had wished, by 
one of the shopmen. Not a very difficult 
undertaking t.his, hitherto, nor requiring 
any very special gifts for carrying it out. 
1'he crucial moment is, however, to come. 
Passing by one of those large haberdashery 
and linen-drapery establishments, of which 
there are several in different parts of Lon- 
don, and which is provided with two en- 
trances, one in a main thoroughfare and 
the other in an adjacent side skeet, the 
lady with the "artless manner" stops her 
cab, and informing the young man who 
accompanies her from the jeweller's that 
she has a purchase to make inside, tens him 
that she will not keep him waiting in the 
cab many minutes, and then prefers the 
modest request that she may be allowed to 
take the case containing the valuables with 
her into the shop. On what pretext she 
bases this last demand does not appear in the 
published accounts of this most remarkable 
case; perhaps she represented that she was 
about to select a dress to be worn with the 
jewels, and wished to see them together; 
perhaps she professed herself to have be- 
come so much attached to her new purchase 
as not to be able to bear it out of her sight 
for a moment; but, whatever she alleged, 
the astounding fact remains on record that 
her demand was complied witb, and that 
she was allowed to get out of the cab and 
enter the establishment with the two en- 
trances, with the case containing the valu- 
ables in her hand. 
The sequel need not be recorded. Of 
course, the artless one did not re-appcar. 
Of course, she made her escape-jewel- 
case in hand-by the side entrance; and, 


of course, the young man, after waiting for 
a certain length of time in sanguine ex- 
pectation of the lady's return, became 
alarmed, and found out his mistake, and 
returned to his proprietor with the mourn- 
ful int.eIligence that be had been most 
elaborately" done." "This is not the first 
occasion," the report of the case concludes, 
"on which 111'. - has been similarly 
robbed." 
Nor have other tradesmen in a large 
way of business, as a rule, fared better. 
There is hardly any large and prosperous 
establishment in tbis metropolis which has 
not more than one such instance of success- 
ful cajolery recorded on its annals. The 
way in which the cajolery is effected varies, 
no doubt. Sometimes the devoted goods 
are sent to a house where the gentleman 
who occupies the drawing-rooms, after de- 
manding permission from the messenger, 
"to show them to the sick lady in the next 
room," passes gracefully through the fold- 
ing-doors into the back room, which has a 
door giving on the staircase, and is seen 
no more. Sometimes the goods are ac- 
tually paid for, but with a cheque which, 
when the time comes for turning it into 
hard cash, proves to be wanting in some 
element essential to the right constitution 
of such a document. Sometimes t.he swindle 
is effected in one way, sometimes in another. 
In three respects only are its characteristics 
always identical. :First. There is always 
some unusual request made. Second. The 
maker of such request is always especially 
conciliatory in his manner. Third. There 
is always some story narrated of that intri- 
cate and elaborate kind, to which we give 
the familiar title of " rigmarole." 
Of course, the fear of offending impor- 
tant customers by injurious suspicions, 
must make the responsibility of deciding 
whom to trust a sufficiently onerous one; 
still, one cannot IlClp thinking that the pro- 
prietors of these great business establish- 
mentsmight easily exercise a greater hmount 
of caution than they do, and profit to a 
much greater extent by an attentive perusal 
of the metropolitan police reports. One 
other illustration of the uselessness of 
warning in particular cases is required to 
make our list complete. The accidents 
which are so continually reported in the 
newspapers, as resulting from an insane 
propensity which some people show to 
point guns at their fellow-creatures, furnish 
such an iIIustration only too readily. The 
stories of disasters resulting fTom this 
most inexcusable and idiotic notion ot a 
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joke arc appallingly numerou
, awl so uni. 
form in their character, that it almost seems 
as if a certain number of tbem might be 
kept ready-written at the ofliees of our dif- 
ferent newspapers, waiting fur the inevitable 
moment wben they are sure to be wanted. 
About these stories, as about those others 
with whieh we have just been occupied, 
there is-as has Leen !"aiù-a dire uni- 
formity. Some yonng fellow, gifted, pro- 
baùly, with what the phrenologists call a 
slllall cranial capacity, walks into a room- 
oftenest a kitchen-in which the young 
woman with whom he keeps company is 
sitting at work, and sceing a gun propped 
against a "aU in the corner, takes it up, 
points it at his mistress in fun, and, in fun 
still, and, of course, H knowing that it isn't 
loaded," pulls the trigger. 'l'lH'n, when the 
poor girJ, " to whom he "\\'as to have been 
married next week," falls over on the floor, 
mortally wounùed, h'3 finds out that tbe 
gun was loaded, and, in the fulness of his 
dismay and misery, is ready to charge it 
Ol1ce more anù send the contents into his 
own foolish brains then and there. 
This miserable tale, like the rest, has its 
slight variations. Sometimes it is at a 
friend of his own sex, and not at his sweet- 
heart, that this foolish creature points the 
gun; sometimes he does not point it at all, 
but, playil1g with it, and pulling it about 
in an imbecile manner, "knowing," of 
conrse, " that it i:-; not loaded," it goes off, 
and some one, who hapPGns to be within 
rang-e, is killed, or else maimed for lift:'. 
How many such di
mal narrative;; as 
these has 110t everyone who takes in a 
new
paper read and marvelled over, ancl 
with bow much of mingled indignation 
and wonder? Indeed, these two feelings 
are called forth by each and cvery one of 
the instances of insensibility to warning 
which we have been considering. 'Ve 
wonder, and arc angry, when we read 
about any of them, and say to ourscln>s, or 
to those about ns, " Good IIeavens! IIow 
is it that people are snch fools?" 
Such outbreaks of wrath are, however, of 
littlo worth, and it would be to much more 
purpose if we coull! manage to extract. from 
tbe Dlass of such records as those which 
lmve been quoted aboye, some ()ne or two 
conclusiom; which might turn out to be use- 
ful, in5tcad of useless, warlling
, and he of 
service to that largo section of society 
which comprises the easily-duped, the rash, 
and the fool-hardy. To all such, and to all 
others whom it may concern, the follo\\ing 
safe rules arc strongly recommended: 


Always be sLy of talkative strangers, awl 
quite determined to decline any proposals 
or a social nature \\ hich they may make. 
Always mistrust long narratives and in- 
tri.cato explanations, when they tend to 
b
lllg about the transfer of pl.operty of any 
kmd from yourself to the narrator. 
Always regard every gun with which 
yon come in contact, as loaded, and highly 
dangerous. 


A PERTUnnED SPIRIT. 


TlIERE llave been many goblins much 
more awful than the one which incessantly 
tormented a series of worthy pastors in the 
village of Gröben, but there never were 
any so intensely and so persistently dis- 
agreeable. r.I.'he goblin in qnestion did not 
aspire to the performance of any grand and 
terrible feat. Of such aspiration his paltry 
soul-if he had a soul-was incapable. lIe 
was a lubber fiend, in the stricte::;t sense of 
the word; as stupid as he was malignant-- 
a Puck of the worst sort; a RoLin Good- 
fellow who had degeneratcd into a Robin 
Bad-fellow. It was his ambition to be 
handed down to posterity as the greatest 
supernatural nuisance that C\yer aflIictcd 
the sub-lunar world, and his ignoble hopes 
were realised. Of the situation of Gröben 
some of our readers may po
sibly be igno- 
rant. We therefore state tlmt it is not 
very distant from J ena, and that the duty 
of its pastor is to administer :-piritual in- 
struction to a congregation of simple pea- 
!"ants, resident at the western e
treruity of 
the Thuringian Forest. 
Dull boys are sometimes di::;tingui
hed Ly 
a power of npplication which grl.at1y COUIl- 
terbalances their dulness, and enable I them, 
in tbe long rUll, to Rurpass their more 
precocious comrades. In like manner, the 
goblin of Gröben, not natnrally or super- 
naturally bright, was wonderful for his 
perseverancl" and it was by slow, not to say 
painful steps, that bo asccnded the summit 
of that bad cminence, w bich he after- 
'wards ocenpied to his 0\\11 f'tcrnal infamy_ 
lIe bc1ieved, like )[1'. 1V ords\\ orih, that a 
star looks brightest when there is only one 
in the sky; so, although 1e "as doubtless 
os old aR tho Germans of the timc of 
Tacitus, he did not care to risk hi::; noto- 
riety by rushing upon mankind too soon. 
Had he manife
ted himself in the a
e of 
Faust anù )Iephistopheles, or in thoso 
immediately preccdin.!!" he would ha\yc been 
lost in a crowd of fiends and spirits, all 
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much brighter than himself; so, in spite of 
a burning desire for mischief, he repressed 
his longings, and bided his time. He seems 
first to have revealed his existence shortly 
before the close of the Thirty Years' War 
-that is to say, about the middle of the 
se,enteenth century, when the old snper- 
stitious beliefs of mediæval Europe were 
on tbe decline; but even then he cautiously 
felt his way, and refrained from display- 
ing his full power. It was not till the 
eighteenth century, the age of Voltaire, 
that he put forth his strength in bad 
earnest. He then so distinguished him- 
self from ordinary village goblins, that he 
became the subject of a learned book. 
\Ve will begin with him at the beginning, 
that is to say, in the year 1646, when 
the then pastor of Gröben, Johannes Roùi- 
gast, was greatly annoyed by the visits of 
a mysterious grey monk, who somehow or 
other contrived to enter his study without 
noise, and seated himself cosily before the 
fire. The monk neither talked himself 
1101' listened to the talk of his uuwilling 
host, who found that his hints on the pro- 
priety of a speedy retirem,ent were utterly 
disregarded. \Veary of the intrusion, J 0- 
hannes Rodigast at last boldly asked the 
monk who he was, whence he had come, 
and what he want,ed, adding some words of 
solemn exhortation. These words were so 
far efficient that the monk vanished, but 
unfortunately his figure was not to be 
erased from the memory of the pastor, who 
took to moping, and after moping for 
up
wards of thirty years, put a violent end 
to his own existence. 
\Yeighing the case with impartiality, we 
find that we can scarcely hold the monk 
responsible for this terrible calamity. He 
went away, when exhorted with a due 
measure of force, and if the pastor fretted 
himself for more than thirty years after- 
wards, it is hard to see a close connexion 
between the alleged cause and the alleged 
effect. 
The goblin, who of course is identical 
with the monk, kept himself quiet during 
the long remainder of poor Rodigast's life, 
but he was only preparing for more showy 
exploits. Probably he was amazed at the 
success of his first paltry feat. To dress 
himself like a grey monk, and to sit down 
sulkily by a fire, was no great achievement 
after all. 
The immediate successor of Rodigast in 
his sacred office was Adam Dimler, one of 
those prudent men who meet a difficulty 
with a compromise. He in his time was 



 


honoured hy the grey monk with a visit, 
but, instead of having recourse to exhorta- 
tions, he simply moved his books and his 
desk into another room, and allowed his 
visitor to retain the chosen apartment. 
He was thus in no worse predicament than 
many a scion of an ancient race, whose 
ancestral residence is said to be haunted. 
The door of the suspected room remains 
shut, and the inhabitants of the mansion 
are probably comfortable, till some un- 
lucky visitor arrives, and cannot be accom- 
modated save in the Blue Chamber, where 
he meets some horror, which he describes 
to his host at breakfast, and is at once de- 
licately warned that he had better keep his 
information to himself. 
Heinrich Stemler, the immediate suc- 
cessor'to Simler, was subjected to sundry 
annoyances, but their precise nature does 
not seem to have been recorded. For the 
next pastor, Jeremias Heinisch, the goblin 
had reserved his main force. The miser- 
able stratagem of donning a monk's habit 
was not to be tried again. I t had partially 
. failed already, when practised upon Adam 
Simler, and Jeremias Heinisch was a man 
who, though an orthodox Lutheran mi- 
nister, boasted of his utter disbelief in 
spiritual manifestations. Jeremias Heinisch 
would have set down the grey monk as an 
optical illusion, and have gone on prepar- 
ing his sermon for Sunday as composedly 
as if he had been alone in his study. If 
Jeremias Heinisch was to be hit, more 
practical means were required. 
Tho new pastor had built himself a new 
cattle-shed in his court-yard, and on the 
roof of this edifice stones were thrown, by 
an unseen hand, for five successive days in 
the June of 1718. The stones were not 
large, but they came down with a prodi- 
gious rattle, and it was 3, singular circum- 
stance that they were always thrown in 
the daytime, never at night. The thrower 
loved notoriety, for whenever a crowd of 
persons surrounded the house to witness 
the performance the shower was continued 
with redoubled vigour. 
All this annoyance was set down to the 
account of some naughty boy by the strong- 
minded pastor, who laughed at the super- 
stitious fears of his flock, and thus the only 
man in tbe district who did not believe in 
the ghost was precisely the man whose 
house was haunted. He had two enemies 
to contend against-the human thrower of 
stones, whoever he might be, and the crass 
ignorance of the peasantry, who had not 
forgotten the sad fate of Johannes Rodi gast. 
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To secure the f,)rL1er he set a strict watch 
about his prpmises, himself being tJ}(' prin- 
cipal watchman; to convincc the latter, hc 
cau
eù some of his own people to throw 
stonf'S on t1w cow-shed from a place of 
concealment, intending, at tIle end of the 
performance, to come for" ard and explain 
to the appalled spectators the natural 
meanq by which the apparently fiuper- 
nntural phenomenon had been produced. 
Both plans failed. On the one hand no- 
body \HtS caught, on tho other hand the 
stone
 thrown by the pastor's order were 
seen during- their passage through the air, 
whereas the other stones did not become 
visible till they had actnally touched the 
roof. The pastor, however, held his ground, 
and, still couvinced that some mischief- 
makers of the village were at the bottom 
of the nuisance, Hpread a report that he 
was about to commence a strict judicial 
inquiry: and that the offenders, if dis- 
covered, would be subjected to severe 
punishment. 
This last stroke of policy seemed to be 
sl1ccefo.
ful. The stone-thro\\ iug' left off, 
and for five weeks not a rattle was lward 
on the roof of the shed. 1'he pastor was 
naturally in high glee. The mischief- 
maker:;) had been rendered harmless, and 
the voice of superstition had been hushed. 
One nfternoon, towards the end of July, he 
walked complacently through his fields. 
chatted with his reapers about his own 
buperior enlightenment, and hinted that 
they should feel proud of a pastor who 
had kept so completely aloof from vul- 
gar error. Ah, for some time to come 
that was tho last bright day for poor 
Jeremias Heinisch. As he approached his 
homestead his servants came rushing to- 
wards him with the sad intelligence that 
at three o'clock-the very hour of hi
 dis- 
cour
e with the reapers-the rattle on the 
roof of the shed had recommenced. 
}1ad the goblin becn annoyed by the 
vaunts of Jeremias Heinisch, and would 
the goblin have remained quiet if Jeremias 
lIeini:-)ch bad held his tongue? ".. e cannot 
say. Certain it is, that he seemed resolved 
to makp up for lost time. :Nevertheless, 
the gal1ant pastor still held his own. On 
Sunday, the ;31st of the luonth, he preached 
in the afternoon a sermon on a topic of great 
local interest. Some of his pari
hioners had 
cxpre
",ed the opinion that, as a punish- 
ment for self-destruction, poor Johannes 
Uodigast was not allowed to repose in his 
gran', aud that the irrepressible stone- 
thrower was no other than the re:,t1e
s 



 


spirit of that unfortunate man. This was 
just the sort of doctrine that Jeremias 
Heinisch loved to attack; and, in his elo- 
quent discourse, he con, inced himself, if not 
his congregation, that his ill-stalTed prede- 
cessor had no hand in the revived nuisance. 
Having returned home from churc1J, satis- 
fied that he had well done his duty, he 
looked out of the window of his upper 
room upon the spacious court-yard below, 
complacently reflecting on the theme of 
his SermOlJ, and the masterly manner in 
which it had been handled, when the 
course of his meditation was interrupted by 
a most astounding phenomenon. A stone 
lifted itself out of the pavement of the 
court-yard, and visibly flung itself upon 
the roof of the shed. The pastor tried to 
persuade himself that the stone was in 
reali ty a bird, and went to bed affection- 
ately nursing that opinion, but, on the 
following morning, when the throwing com- 
men
edearly, his stubborn incredulity began 
to gIve way. l\Iany stones now rose from 
the pavement, others flew out of the walls 
of the llOusð, describing curves beyond the 
power of any projectile thrown by human 
means, and, what was more curiom;, they 
did not leave so much as a chink behind 
them. Convinced at last that he had to 
deal with a s})iritufil foc, Jeremias boldly 
add!'essed his persecutor in a tone of solemn 
exhortation, which, we grieve to say, caused 
the stones to rattle down with greater 
violence than ever. One missile, ]arger 
than the rest, directed itself towards the 
pastor's face, but dropped midway. The 
person of Jeremias was evidently sacred. 
Hitherto aU the stones had been thrown 
on the roof of the cow-shed, but early in 
August this limit was passed, and the })ar- 
sonage itself was invaded; the moment 
when the pastor had just taken his scat at 
the dinner-table being selected for e:::.peci1.1 
demonstrations of violence. .As before, 
however, the throwing' always ceaseù at 
nightfall, to be renewed at break of day. 
Unable to endure the annoyance any 
longer, Jeremias, on the 1-th of August, set 
out for Jcna to lay hiR case before the 
celebrated professor of theology, Dr. Bud- 
deus, commending the parsonage to the 
care of his wife and household. During- 
his absence the bombardment was CJ.rried 
on with eyen iucreased yigour, and as he 
approached his home, after his consultation 
with the learned doctor, he had the 
pleasure of witnessing the demolition of 
the \\ illdow-panes ill his lower room. '1' he 
"ork of debtruction was as methodical as 
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it was incessant. If anyone went close to 
the window the pane was indeed smashed, 
but the stone fell outside the house; whereas 
if the observer receded from the window, 
the stone flew far into the room. It should 
be added, that one party of spirits seemed 
to be besieging another, which offered a 
stout resistance, since not only did stones 
fly from the yard into the room, but others 
flew from the room into the yard, a heap 
raised in each place recording the multi- 
plicity of the shots. 
Before dawn, on the 5th of August, the 
paHtor's wife gave birth to a son, who was 
christened by his father on the afternoon of 
the same day. The good man stood on the 
very spot in his room w here a missile of 
extraordinary size had fallen; and the holy 
rite of baptism apparently so awed the 
enemy, that for three days the house was 
tranquil. Jeremias began to hope that the 
nuisance was at an end for ever, but soon 
found that the peace he had supposed last- 
ing was merely a brief armistice. On the 
9th the invincible stone-throwers returned 
to their work like giant::; ref.æshed, and 
continuing the old system till the 23rd, be- 
gan in the evening of that day to overstep 
the limit they had previously respected, 
and pelted throughout the night, while the 
rattle of stones and pieces of' lead was dis- 
agreeably accompanied by scratchings at 
all the doors and cupboards. On. the fol- 
lowing day an alarming activity was mani- 
fest in the crockery, plates and pots smash- 
ing themselves to pieces in the most reckless 
manner. A cheese, too, was tossed from 
the pantry into one of the rooms, though 
the door between them was locked; and this 
cheese, when examined, looked as if it had 
been clawed by a dog. 
The stout heart of Jeremias now sank 
within him. His servants vowed they 
could remain with him no longer; his wife 
was sinking under the weight of the an- 
noyance; and the counsels tendered by the 
learned and pious nlen, wboin he consulted, 
were most conflicting; some advising him 
to resist the Evil One to the last, others ex- 
horting him to leave a house so filled with 
abomi.nation. No wonder that occasionally, 
in fancy, he saw the haggard figure of' 
Johannes Rodigast, and feared that he 
might end his life like that wretched man. 
On the 25th, following the advice of an 
eminent physician, he removed his wife and 


child, with a few of the more valuable 
articles of furniture, to another dwelling, 
he himself rema
ning at the parsonage, 
under the protectIOn of a body-guard, com- 
posed of villagers. On the 7th of Septem- 
ber-the annoyances having continued till 
that date-burning coals flew out of the 
stove, through the windows, and were scat- 
tered about the yard. Then the perse- 
cutors seemed to be weary of persecution. 
Only one stone was thrown on the 8th, and 
that was-the last. Trusting that pC3.ce 
was now attained, the pastor brought back 
his wife to the pa:r:sonage, which remained 
undisturbed till the year 1835, when it was 
pulled down, and a new one was built in its 
stead. 
In 1719 an anonymous work appeared, 
in which the facts we have recorded were 
grossly exaggerated, and used to prove 
that the laws against witchcraft sho
ld not 
have been abolished. In another book, 
written by one Gottfried 'Vahrlieb, the 
wonders were treated in an opposite spirit, 
the whole affair being regardell as a gross 
imposition. Displeased with both these 
publications, Jeremias Heinisch thought 
that the time had arrived when he might 
properly address the world on a subject 
with which he was more familiar than any 
one else, and he accordingly, in 17:23, pro- 
duced a neat little volume on the Kobold 
of Gröben, which is now extremely scarce, 
but a copy of which is to be found in the 
library of the University of Jena. To a 
description of the contents of this book, 
written by the German antiquary, Herr 
Kurt Gress, we are indebted for our know- 
ledO"e of the marvels above narrated. 
Ånc1 how are those marvels explained? 
They are not explained at all. 
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on Doctor Find1ater's character. He nopes I 
that Doctor Findlater will have all pro- 
ceedings stayed.' " 
" And with that bit 0' writing he thinks 
CHAPTER 
XVlII. ALI
 FRIEXDS AGAIN. to patch up his infamom; behaviour! It I 
TH\T evening, when the Doctor was at would serve him right to hnntnim through 
his dinner, word was brought in that my every court in the kingdom, from th' Ex- 
Lord Shipton wished to speak to him. chequeI' to the Common Pleace-the com- I 
His lordship entered with a sort of mys- monest would be too good for him. Give 
terious manner, and without the least sense me that bit 0' paper, ;o;hipton, and we'll ' 
of having had any little "awkwardness" seQ what O'Reardon will say-whether it I 
with his friend. amounts to an almond, as you caU it." I 
"See here, my dear Findlater, you're Thus di
posing of the visitor and bis em- I 
not going to let this go oIl-it's pnshing bassy, and bowing- out Lord Shipton, ne I 
the matter too far." was left to himself to pursue the many de- 
 
" Let what go on?" said the Doctor, in- vices tbat were on his mind. 
noC'Cntly. Mter much anxious meditation, he found 
" Oh! this thing-this process; narass- himself taking the road up to Leadersfort. 
ing a man like Ridley with law and all that. He hnd put Lord Shipton's and 1111'. Rid- I 
You're not going to drag the wbole parish ley's letters into his pocket, determining 
befure a court ?" to turn them to good profit, and create a. I 
"Bnt I am, yon inclnded, my lord. diversion. As he entered the avenue, he 
O'Reardon tells me he can get costs off met the Leader carriag-e laden with trunks, 
every lllan of yon-you're all good marks!" and saw that the Seaman fhmily were f 
" Oh! my dear sir, you can't think of leaving. "So best," said the Doctor. I 
such a thing. I made you every amende." He walked into the drawing-room, where 
 
'I 
., "Almond, or no almond, those are his 1Ilrs. Leader and her brother were seated, I 
I \VorLls: good mark
 for cost!':, says he. It's with another gentleman, whom the Doctor' 
out of my hands; he has his instructions." did not know. There '\\ as an unxious, 
Lord Shipton looked utterly miserable, worn look on 
Irs. Leader's face. They 
and shrank and shivered in his light stopped some consultation as he entered. , 
clothe!':. I "Regular lion's den," thought the Doctor 
1 " Good Heavens, Findlater, you can't be to himself, "and I'm the DanieI." 
;l so mfllicious ! There's Hidley, indeed, who "'V e are engaged," said the lady, curtly, 
I stirred up the whole business, though he "as you may see." 
sent me to-night to make you his excuses, " A thonsnnd pardons. I'll go up-stairs 
t and see what can be clone." and see my child." 
" Sent you, indeed! Why couldn't be The brother here interposed. ., ,V e ca
- 
", corne himself?" not have :\Ir. Leader ham!'scd-yo'{1 will 
"Oil! yes, aud he wrote you this letter. understand that. It is my dnty to tell you 
Listen: '
Ir. HiJley regret
 having been that, with thesp serious charges hanging 
mi:,led by certain reports, and begs to with- over your family, he has completely changed 
draw any statements that seem to reflect his feelings towards you and your daughter." 
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" Oh! of course. But you know they're 
unfounded-all tromped up!" 
"Of course-such tbings alvmys are! 
Bnt until they are proved to be so, he de- 
sires to bave no communication with you. 
Yon may go up, if you wisb, and satisfy 
yourself. " 
II "Come along, then," said the Doctor. 
I "But if he tells me to stay, I suppose I 
I may?" 
. " Of course-" 
i " And if be tells you to lea"Ve the honse," 
I said Mrs. Leader, "care will be taken that 
I he is obeyed." 
I "Nothing can be fairer, ma'am." . 
" The party went up. As soon as the 
t Doctor appeared in the room, lVIr. Leader 
I turned away pettishly. 
fl ' "Keep this man away. He brings me 
I I worry and disgrace. You have imposed on 
I us-" 
I i The Doctor said gravely: "I shall leave, 
!: SIr, the moment you desire. But first 
I ' I anow me to say two words. These charges 
I have been withdrawn. Miss Leader, run 

 your eyes over these two letters-the first, 
fmm the Honourable vVilliam .Ridley; the 
second, from the Right Honourable the 
i I Lord Shipton, the ringleaders of tbe move- 
ment, if I may so call them. 
" 
1 ,1 r\iary Leader read ont the two letters in 
a low , T o i ce . 
' f I ' "In other words, the case has broken 
down, and a slandered man stands before 
I-! you. I think in this house some almond is 
: i due to my poor, injured Katey, who has 
I! been treated like some paryah-" 
I' "011, I said so!" said 1\1:1'. Leader, eagerly. 
: ' " I knew they were calumnies, and that the 
household where she was, or the family in 
! I which she lived, could never be the scene 
; I of such tbing
. Oh !" said be, at once, "it 
is frightful this injustice; and I spoke so 
l : I cruelly to her!" 
"'l'his excitement is Vffi'Y bad," said :Mr. 
I ' lÆorrison," and will have the worst effect. 
I Go away all of you, please." 
I :I\Iary Leader bad gone-had flown to 
Katey's room, and in a moment had re- 
turned with her as tbe others came out. The 
" Dùctor cast his arms about his child, and 
clasped her to llis breast as she entered. 
t. " No one will be so glad as this treasure," 
I he said, "at her father being rayhabille- 
tated !" 
"A.h, there she is," said the sick man. 
"I knew that it was all false; that you, my 
dear, could never have aided in such things, 
or' :lave been the affectionate child of a man 
th.1t could do such things. But I thank 
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Heaven that I have not been guilty of any 
injustice towards yon. I will put it beyond 
my power DOW. Send up tbat solicitor, 
and he sh
ll prepare everything, and I 
shaH sign while I have strength and capa- 
city. At the threshold, it may be, of an- 
other life I shall do what is right and just. 
I am determined on it. Katey, my dear 
child, I shall make up to yon and to your 
husband for all tl:e injustice you have 
borne! " 
:1\1:rs. Leader's lips quivered; her foot 
could be heard pattering restlessly on the 
ground; she could say nothing, do notbing, 
save murmur some incoherent platitudes 
about his agitating himself. The quiet 
satisfaction In the Doctor's eyes stung 
her. In a moment 
fary Leader had gone 
down, and had returned, leading the man 
of law. There was nothing very -elabo- 
rate. A sheet of note-paper was all that 
was necessary, and a quarter of an hour's 
time was sufficient. At the end of that 
period Mr. Morrison and the lawyer came 
down to tell her what had been done-all 
had been left to Cecil Leader, with a settle- 
ment for Mrs. Leader, another for Katey 
and Mary Leader. It was duly witnessed, 
and in every way regular. It would stand. 
"The game is up," said her brotb.er 
to her, in a low voice. "That scheming 
Doctor has beaten us, and 1Irs. Katey will 
be installed some day in this place." 
Mrs. Leader waited till the legal gentle- 
man had left the room, and then said: 
" Never, Randall! Game up, indeed !- 
it is only beginning. A dozen wills may 
yet be made, and one shall be! That beg- 
garly woman has not seen half my re- 
SOlU'ces. Now that they have defied us, 
I tell you this: she shall never live in this 
place, or turn me out-no, not if I was to 
be dragged. to a j ail for it !" Her brother 
looked at her with wonder; he had often 
seen ber vindictive and spiteful in a gentle, 
cat. like way, but never furious, and lost to 
all control, as she was at that moment. 
" From the day that creature forced herself 
in here, I felt-! knew that she was des- 
tined to try and ruin me. I have felt my 
dislike to her increasing every hour. I 
saw the end of her demure tricks, and the 
inflnence she was trying to obtain over 
that unfortunate man up-stairs. And now, 
see what she bas done-she herself and 
her gang in possession of the whole estate! 
And we turned out with ,vhat I call a 
pittance-ah! never !-never !" 
" What would you do p" 
"Never! Sick and dying, indeed !-1 
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don't believe it. His illness has only 
brought out his weakness and folly. Any 
one could turn him round his finger. He'll 
Ii ve long, I ten you, and he shall live to 
undo what he did to-day. He shan't de- 
grade me before the world-make a pauper 
of his own wife, to exalt a low, common 
apothecary's daughter, and put her in my 
place! But they will see, and that before 
a few hours." 
" 'Vhy, what can you do r"he asked again. 
"Tear it up-make him sign another! 
I would keep no terms with such folly and 
wickedness. There he is now, listening to 
her sweet comforts-her gentle, plausible 
twaddle-and he pouring his soft, pious 
gratitude into her ear. I am very glad 
this has happened, for she thinks herself 
secure. I know what to do. Come with 
me, Randall. One day you shall have all 
this fine estate, and that girl shan marry 
you, and we shall get the title-baronetcy. 
peerage, even! :My hands have been tied 
up to this time; I have no one to help me, 
or, rather, everyone is against me. .And 
then came this vile, miserable marriage, to 
drag us all down into the puddles. Come 
with me, RandalJ, to the boudoir-or stay, 
come back in half an hour." 
She went back to the sick-room, and 
there found Katey reading the Bible to 

Ir. Leader. " You can go," said her step- 
mother, coldly. "I wish to speak to him." 
The night was drawing on-a dark, wet, 
drizzly night. Lamps were beginning to 
be lighted, servants went about softly. 
Katey rose. The sick man looked after 
her, and stretched out his hands in alarm. 
" Don't go - don't leave me!" he cried. 
There was consternation written in his 
fhce, which signified plainly his conscious- 
ness that he had done something which 
lllight expose him to the old punishment 
of private rebuke. Indeed, nothing was 
more curious in this illness than this de- 
yelopment of a childish irresolution, always 
prominent in 
Ir. Leader's timorous cha- 
racter. There was a sternness and con- 
tempt in 
Irs. Leader's face. 
,. No wonder you are afraid to look me 
in the face after the piece of injustice you 
have done me. Do not disturb yourself- 
it is bad for you-but consult your con- 
science. I only come to tell YO'lt" (to 
Katey) "that you needn't remain. You 
have accomplished the work you and your 
family have planned "-this she adderl in 
a low voice-" so you may relax your 
labours. " 
Katey had long since seen the useless- 



 


ness of self-justification or defence, so she 
merely rose up silently, and went her way. 

Irs. Leader was left alone with her hus- 
band. Katey then heard the door locked 
on the inside. 
Doctor Findlater was waiting to set out 
on his journey homewards, and was sitting 
in a sort of council with the London doc- 
tor, who had gone into the town to see the 
regimental surgeon, whom he had known 
before, and was now returned. The Doctor 
was in peace and good - humour with all 
men, and had been telling the town doctor 
how they " had got him to settle his affairs, 
and how all that was now happily sbovelled 
off his mind." 
'Vhen Katey announced to them that 
:Mrs. Leader was with her husband, a sort 
of uneasiness spread over the faces of the 
party. After about all hour's absence she 
came down, with what seemed quite a 
changed manner, and said: "I have been 
with him all this time, and he has told 
me everything, and all that he has ar- 
ranged. I can make no complaint; he 
has behaved to me fhirly
 and even hand- 
somely. He has spoken in a calm, delibe- 
rate way, that has surprised me; and he 
engaged me to go down at once, and tell 
you all the impression that his words have 
left upon me." 
"Nothing could be fairer, 
IrB. Leader," 
said Doctor Speed; "and it is only what 
could be expected from you." 
" It would be affectation," she went on, 
"my denying that I have been much dis- 
pleased at-well, at what has taken place 
lately. I say openly, I disapprove of it 
still; and I still hold that the step Cecil 
Leader has taken disentitl&s him to any 
consideration. Yes," she added, turning to 
Katey, "you know me well by this time, 
and it must not be thought cruel, if I say 
that he and you ought to be punished, by 
being disinherited." 
"Nothing like candour, ma'am," said 
our Doctor, warmly; "and I respect you 
the more for speaking out." 
" Now, however, it is not time for such 
things. 
ly poor husband is clearly dying. 
He thinks any steps of the kind would be 
revengeful and vindictive, and would rest 
on his soul. He has told me what he has 
arranged, and wishes that his last moments 
should be peaceful, and not disturbed by 
any struggles about his bed, find so I am 
content; and 1 am satisfied tbat you, Doc. 
tor Findlater, and your family, should re- 
main, and that we should all do our best 
to make his last moments happy." 
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The Doctor advanced, and put out his 
hand. "If I might take the liberty, m
am. 
I have never IleaI'd anyt.hing so generous 
or magnanimous. That's true nobility and 
self-abnegation.' , 
The tender-hearted Katey felt a sense of 
shame overpowering 11er, at the rather un- 
worthy hostility she had shown towards 
this cold but l'eally upright woman. She 
advanced timorously, her hands out, her 
face pleading piteously, and glowing with 
a sense of having done injustice. !1:rs. 
Leader saw the hesitation, and said quietly: 
"Don't be afraid, Katey; by-and-bye you 
will know me better, and come to do me 
justice. " 
vVith that Katey ran forward, and !irs. 
Leader folded her cold arms about her. 
'rhe Doctor looked on with a beaming face. 
" "T el1," he said, " this was worth coming 
to see! Really y' 
xtort this from me, :Mrs. 
Leader, and I tell you so, that I have never 
seen such a noble magnanimity! Ah! 
now we'll all be friends again; and, please 
God, our poor fellow up-stairs will get 
better, and we'll all start a new life together, 
bearing and forbearing, and making the best 
of what's bad. It's generous and noble- 
that's what I say." 
1\11'8. Lcader made no reply to these com- 
pliments beyond a bow. Then she said 
to Katey, "Come with me, dear, to the 
boudoir-I want to consult you." And 
the two quitted the room together. vVhen 
the Doctor was left alone, an extraordinary 
change passed over his face. 
,. Th' old she-devil! What new game is 
this she's at-to throw us off the scent, I 
suppose, with her hyenaish blandishment. 
By the holy pepper, they ought to Emgage 
me at th' Haymarket. . I'm an actor born 
Rnd bred, and the way I played up to her 
face was noble! Oh," added the Doctor, 
pressing his hands to his forehead, "if my 
wits would only help me to beat her at 
this! She's got some deep tricks at work, 
and this is to put us to sleep. lily good- 
ness! if I could only be up to her. Worm 
this out, Fin; you mustn't let yourself 
have so much as ten winks till the crisis 
be past, and our minds get rest! But I 
must have al1ies, I can't do all myself. 
My goodness! what I've done is super- 
human. St.ay, here's the very one." 
:Mary Leader had entered, looking for 
her sister-in-law. In a moment the Doctor 
llad drawn her over to the window, and 
was telling her his story; turning her, in 
short, into an ally. She had a vast deal of 
sh.rewd sellse and penetration, though she 


had no worldly experience. And the Doc- 
tor put what had just taken place before 
her so graphical1y, that she at once leaped 
to the same conclusion. Only that conclu- 
sion was coloured by the daughter's tender 
affection. She was thinking of her loved 
and faithful father; his simple tastes, his 
weary life and drudgery in the midst of 
splendours which they both detesteù; their 
little expeditions; her sole friend, for here- 
after she would be always face to face with 
an enemy. And now, after his cheerless 
life, to think that his last moments were to 
be harassed, and he was to pass away in 
the midst of importunillgs from greedy 
hands, and eyes, and voices! It should 
not be. Those awful moments, now not 
far away, should be held sacred; and at 
that moment, with eyes upturned to heaven, 
she aloud made a vow, consecrating- herself 
to that filial and holy duty. Thus the 
Doctor secured the best any in the world, 
and with her he concerted a plan. 
CHAPTER XXIX. KATEY'S EXPEDlTIO:Y. 
Now was the night drawing on, and 
lights about the house. There was a still- 
ness as of expectancy; the servants went 
about softly, and on tiptoe. The clergy- 
man was again with the given-over patient. 
The London doctor sat in the parlour, 
writing letters. It seemed as if there was 
tho shadow of the expected minutes already 
cast, and that they were conscious of it. 
At all events, here was Katey mournful 
and subdued, coming softly from the bou- 
doir, fresh from 1tlrs. Leader's caresses, and 
persnaded that injustice had been dOlle to 
that lady. It was all temperament, and an 
unfortunate manner, which gave a false 
idea of her character. 
As she came out she was met by a servant 
with a letter for her, on a salver. She did 
not know the writing, and, going to her 
own room, read with astonishment: 


11Y DEAR l\IRS. CECIL LEADER,-I am sure 
that you know me too well to suppose tbat 
it could be anythmg but the best intentions 
in the world, and a sincere interest in your 
family, that could tempt me to write to you 
as I am about to do. 
She turned to look at the signature, and 
saw it was signed, CHARLES MONTAGUE. 
You and your father have latterly been 
so much away from your house at 'rilston, 
that it is natural you should not have re- 
markec.l what has been going 011. I am sorry 
to say others have been very observant, and 
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bave not confined their notice to that; for 
the matter is a subject of daily remark. 
There is a peculiar flutter that comes on 
as we rf'ad a lctter that bpgins in a mys- 
terious fashion of this BOrt: when all is so 
ob::;cure that we know not what may be 
coming-a calamity, a shock, a surprise, per- 
haps only Rome trifle. Katf'Y felt her heart 
sillking, for latterly the air had b0Cn so 
charged with SignB and tokens of tempest 
ßnd confuRion-that any misfortune was 
" on tho cards," as it were. She read on : 
I had best say at once that this refers to 
your sister, 1Iiss Polly. You will have 
known that she has formed a most unfor- 
tunate intimacy with a family who lives 
next door to you, Capt..'lin 1.Iolyneux and 
his wife; and I will venture to say that no 
more dangerous and unsuitable companion 
could be found for a young girl. 1 have 
hinted this often to your father, and to 
herself, but it is a very delicate matter, as 
you must know; and, indeed, my we11- 
meant endeavours have already caused me 
to perceive that they were unwelcome; 
but I am sure you will give me credit for 
good intentions, as the matter is really very 
serious. 
Katey's hand bere went to her Bide. She 
had had, indeed, forebodings of this ter- 
rible trouble. 'Vhat diJ it mean? She 
read on : 


The truth is this-Molyneux, who is as 
ungentlemanly as he is dissolute, has been 
boasting of the influence he has over your 
sister, and, I 1;I..llderstand, has actu3.11y made 
her the subject of a very hea.vy wager, which 
depends upon a fixed date. Again you must 
forgive my approaching this matter, but it 
i
 reaDy necessary tha.t some step be taken, 
and at once. I hear that there is to be a din- 
ner and ball given t.o-night at 'Vestcup, 
by some rather doubtful people, to which 

Iolyneux insists on bringing his wife and 
your sister. .From something I have heard 
from a friend of his, I believe that he will 
seize this opportunity to compromise your 
fÚster in some" ay. She has had a quarrel 
with your father, and might, through her 
resentment, fall into the trap. I have 
thought it right to give you this warning 
in preference to Doctor Filllllater, who 
might naturally be inclined to take up the 
matter too seriously, and turn it into a 
a:;candaI. I know you will forgive my free- 
dom; but there is liO timc to be lost. 
I am, yours sincerely, 
ClI
RLES 
lo
 fAGl"E. 



 


Agitated, miserable, at tl1Ïs unexpecteù 
Dews, Katey faltered; the letter dropped 
from her finKers. "
hat was she to do? 
She had her duties here; there was Peter, 
she dared not consult him. Tlwre wuu1ù ùe, 
indeed, according to his favourite phrasp, 
"wigs," not merely "on the green," but 
kicked into the air, flung over the wall, 
and disposed of in every yiolent way. The 
best course clearly was to hurry into the 
little town, see Pully, detain her, forciLly, 
if necessary, and tell Peter in the morning. 
This was no sooner thought of than it 
was done. In a moment she had got her 
things, had stolen out by the green-house, 
and was hurrying through the gardens, 
then across the fieldo to Tilston. It was 
already dark as she hUITied along-it "as 
not more than a quarter of an hour's walk. 
It was then that, for the first time for many 
weeks, she had all opportunity of consi- 
dering her strange position, and how, 
within BO short a time, they had been in- 
volved in all this struggling, and battling, 
and agitation. One little gleam of grace 
had come in 
Irs. Leaùer's generous ad- 
vance; but here wac; this poor child, Pully, 
wayward ßnd foolish, and with no one now 
t1Jat ha.ù the art of leading her gently, or 
thus managing her. But she determined, 
as Boon as she her
elf was in some inde- 
pendent situation, Polly should come to 
her, and be married to some firm, steady, 
kindly man, who would control her, and 
make her happy. 
Hero was thc Doctor's house at last. 
Their old man-servant st.ared as he opened 
the door, to see her arriving in such a 
fashion. But the 1mB was all dark. 
" "\Vhere is 
Iiss Polly?" 
,. Gone next ùoor to the captain and his 
"iÎe, "here, between ourselves, )liss Katcy, 
it would be better for her mind and heart 
had she not gone. 1.\h! an ill-mannered 
fellow, and no gelltleman." 
Katey felt her heart sink: not so much 
from this news as from the difficulty of 
knowing how to act. '"'fhat could she do? 
" Run in," she said) "quick, anù ask her 
to come here." 
" Come in! Oh! isn't she off on a gal- 
livant to the to" n yonder? Ah! it's a. dis- 
grace on the Doctor; anil with a chap of 
that sort, who.s no real gentleman." 
" TIut I must seo her--l "a.nt her-wo 
must find her!" 
c.\id Katey. distractedly. 
" Go in
 do, and ask where they are gone, 
when they are to be bac1.. Fllld out every- 
thing-." I 
The old man went in, and pre
ntly re- 
I 
t? 
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turned without news, only bringing with 
him the address of the house in ':V estcup, 
where the IJarty was being given. Katey 
thought a moment, then decided on s
cri- 
ficing everything to the interest of this pre- 
cious jewel. She hurried back to the Fort, 
there quietly ordered out a little brougham, 
3S if to drive into Tilston. Just as she 
was going down, she met her father. 
" Here, where have you been P" he said, 
testily. " We've been hunting for you 
everywhere. Go up and attend on him." 
" But how is he P" she asked, eagerly. 
" Oh, better-better, I think," said the 
Doctor, angrily. " It's an a false cry, I be- 
lieve. The man'll be as well as any of us." 
This was a relief; now she felt less 
scmple. 
Iaking some excuse, she es- 
caped from him, got round to the back of 
the house, and in a few moments was 
driving away to Tilston. 
That was a dreary, blankjourl1ey indeed. 
Never had Katey in her whole life been in 
such a terrible crisis; and when she was 
half-way, for the first time there flashed 
upon her the strnnge misconstruction that 
might be placed upon her absence. How 
was she to account for it? Fortunate it 
W3.S that :1Irs. Leader had shown such 
generosity in reconciliation; she would not 
now take any advantage of this absence, as 
Mr. Leader was recovering. Still, what was 
she to say? how was she to explain such an 
expedition ? Yes; Peter would help. She 
would tell him; his cleverness would devise 
something. 
As she reached Tilston she thought for 
a moment what she was to do next, before 
starting on what would be a good hour 
and a half's drive, and on so wild and un- 
certain an expedition. What was she to 
do-whither was she to go? If she had 
only some one to advise with-to consult. 
Ah, that Captain 1\Iontague, "prig" as 
he was, was good-natured and sincere. It 
would be no harm to consult him. In a 
moment she was at the barracks, and had 
sent up for him. He came to her at once. 
" I knew you would not misunderstand 
me," he said; "and, indeed, since I wrote, 
I have heard what has more than confirmed 
my fears. Even at the mess-table, which I 
have just left, it is known that he has 
made this boast-this blackguard boast, 
as I call it-and has found that Hickey to 
take up his wager. He says that this very 
night he will so compromise your sister 
that-" 
"What am I to do P" cried Katey, In 
despair. "It is too late now-" 



 


" Not at all," he said, gravely, "if you 
have spirit and courage for the undertaking. 
And if you will let me aid you-" 
" If you only would," said she. 
" Nothing easier," he said. " One of our 
men is going, and I can get him to take 
me. I will meet you at 'Vestcup. Perhaps 
you may even find her at the hotel before 
they have left. If so, all will be well. I 
can manage, and you can manage. If 
they have gone to the ball, why, still I can 
follow. " 
" This is indeed kind of you," said she; 
"but it will take such a time, and they ex- 
pect me at home." 
" Not at all. An hour's sharp driving 
will do it. I shall be there before yon. 
Drive to the Red Lion. Don't forget the 
name. I ::hall meet you there." 
He was gone, and in a few moments :Mr. 
Leacler's brougham-horse was rattling over 
the roads to 'Vestcup. 
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THE LAND OF SCOTT. PART III. 
HE who visits the Tweed must, if he be a 
true pilgrim, visit the Ettrick and the Yar- 
row, and the many intermingling streams 
of this beautiful corner of Scotland. The 
Yarrow more especially claims the tribute 
of the traveller who loves the picturesquc 
in scenery, or the traditional in song; no 
longer, as 'V ordsworth said of it, "A 
river bare, flowing the dark hills under;" 
but a river with banks well planted with 
noble trees, and as sylvan and umbrageous 
as Dr. Samuel Johnson himself, who said 
there were no trees in Scotland, could have 
desired. There r
re few tragedies in Scot- 
tish legend more touching than that re- 
corded in the quaint, but pathetic ballad, 
Busk ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnie Bride; 
the bride whose bridegroom met his Ull- 
timely fate on the braes of Yarrow, at the 
hands of the lady's brothers, as sung by 
William Hamilton of Bangour, and after- 
wards in softer and almost equally im- 
pressive strains by John Logan, a Scottish 
poet, who wrote unfortunately too little, 
but who is known to many English readers 
by Ills delicious little poem to the Cuckoo. 
vVordsworth's two poems of Yarrow Un- 
visited, and Yarrow Revisited, the former' 
more especially, have added new gems to 
the tiara which the nymph of the Yarrow 
might be privileged to wear if emerging 
from her "dens" no longer" dowie," she 
could appear to mortal eyes. But the whole 
land is enchanted. Turn where we will, 
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victoric::;, nor was he again able to make : 
bead in Scotland against the covenanted 
cause." 
Leaving Y 3J.TOW and it
 memorie<.;, we 
return to the Tweed, and make our last 
pilgrimage in this lovely region to the 
ruins of Dryburgh Abbey, and the grave 
of Scott. The abbey was founded in the I 
twelfth century, and if a judgment mar be 
formed of its extent and beauty by its I 
noble remain'i, it mu
t Lave been one of 
the most magnificent ecclesiastical edifices 
in Scotland. After the Di
olution it be- 
came the property of the Haliburtons, and 
now belongs to the Earls of Buchan, who I 
have a modern residence in near proximity. 
'V ere Dryburgh merely a fine ruin, with It. 
history, it would attract many visitors; but 
as the burial-place of Sir 'YaIter Scott, Ee- 
lected by himself, it has associations of still 
deeper interest. The tomb stands in 
t. 
:Mary's aisle, and is a large, plain, massive 
structure, enclosed within a railing. I should 
have liked, had it been possible, to gaU"cr a. 
wild-flower from that honoured grave; but 
no ,,-ild-flowers grow upon the plain stone, 
though many flourish and glitter among 
the ruins, adding their little graces and 
amenities w the decaying places in "hich 
they grow. X ot being able to pluck flowers 
from the minstrel's grave, I did the next 
best thing in my power: I placed a posy of 
the brightest and freshest upon the torub, 
aUlI left Dryburgh with tho feeling that in 
that spot of his own choice the "Venerated 
remains of Scott lay in a fit shrine. The 
whole ruin, indeed the whole Border Land, 
is his monument. 
Retracing our steps to Edinburgh, we 
take the rail for Stirling and the lovely 
region of the Southern Highlands of Loch 
Katrine and Loch Lomond, as much the land 
of Scott as are the Border counties. Our 
first halting-place is Linlithgow, of which 
the name was always a puzzle to anti- I 
quaries, until the worthy Colonel Robertson, 
in his Gaelic Topography of Scotlanù, ex- 
plained it as representing "the dark grey 
Linn Pool," from the Gaelic " Linne liath 
dhu." The dilapidated castle, which gi'Ç'cs 
the plaeo its whole inte
t, is beautiful in 
itselt: and full of historic and legendary 
memories. In Sir DaviJ Lindesay's Tc1le, 
in :Marmion, there occurs the passage: 
Of all the palacea 10 fair, 
Built for the rOJal dwelling, 
In Scotland, far beyond comFare 
Linlithgow is excelling. 
Lord Jeffrey described these Jines as bcing' 
evidently formeJ on the fa.miliar model 01 
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Bome memory confronts us - tender or 
heroic-or "both in one: something that tellR 
of "the unconquerable strength of love" 
and the all-pervading influenccs of sorrow. 
,y ordsworth says: 


Be Yarrow .tream unseen, unknown, 
It mU8t, or wo shall rue it. 
We have a Tision of our own, 
.\.nd why should we undo it? 


But no traveller of cultivated mind can 
undo the vision he may ha,pe formed of this 
river-rather ot thi':) rivulet. It is a \\ eird 
stream; weird memories hover above and 
around it, and he who can recal them need 
never fear to rue his visit to the "dowie 
dens" or the" bonnie holms" of Yarrow. 
The towns, and castles, and strongholds 
of this region are too many to be enume- 
rated: but any tra'i"eller with spare time, 
and 'with Scott's and ,V ordsworth's poems, 
and the Border 
Iinstrelsy. in hiB tra\-el- 
ling- oog, need never be at a loss for in- 
dicators as to the places he should :visit, 
or for information concerning them. But 
S ewark Castle claims especial attention as 
the scene where the Last :Minstrel 8ang 
his celebrated Lay to the pitying Duchess 
of Bllccleuch, V\ idow of J ames Duke of 
:Monmouth, the luckless and handsome son 
of Charles the Second. :N e\Vark was built 
by James the Second of Scotland. Upon 
the marriage of James the Fourth with }Iar- 
garet, dvughter of Henry the Seventh, the 
Castle ofXewark, with the whole of Ettrick 
Forest, including the greater part of Se1- 
kirkshire, was assigneJ to the lady as part 
of her jointure. It afterwards, partly by 
u:,urpation nnd partly by grant, pR.'5sed 
into the possession of the Buccleuch family. 
Another gren,t hou
e in the neighbonrhood, 
, not, like K ewark, a ruin, but in full preseI'- 

ation, and inhabited, is Philiphaugh; once 
the abode of a personage celebrated on the 
Scottish Border as the Outlaw 
urray. 
The exploit':) of this doughty mo

-trooper, 
and an adventure which he had with King 
James, by the result of which he ceased to 
be an outlaw, and became ft.S honest a gen- 
tleman as any other Borderer (which is not 
saying much), are recorded in the Song of 
the Outlaw )Iurray, in Scott's )Iinstrelsy of 
the Border, wllCre the Castle ofPhiliphaugh 
is described as built of stone and lime, 
and standing pleasantly. At a later period 
(1643), the battle of Philiphallgh, fought 
by the )Iarquis of :llontrose against the 
Covenanters, gave the place additional cele- 
brity in Scottish annals. At the fatal field 
of Philiphaugh, Montrose lost, says Scott, 
"in one defeat the fruit of six splendid 
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Sternhold and Hopkins. They certainly 
have the trick of those venerable masters 
of doggerel. But, as a modern Homer has 
undoubtedly as much right to a nap as his 
ancient predecessor, no more need be said 
on that subject. The palace is one of about 
twenty that once belonged to the old kings 
of Scotland-often richer in palaces than 
in faithful subjects. It first became a 
royal residence in the twelfth century, or 
at least is mentioned as early as the year 
1126. In the year 1300, Edward the First 
took up his winter quarters at the Castle 
of Linlithgow, which he partly rebuilt and 
greatly extended. In 1302, according to 
Stowe, in his Annales of England, he kept 
his Christmas here (Stowe calls the place 
Litheke, which closely resembles the mo- 
dern Scottish" Lithgow," the name which 
the railway officials call out when the train 
stops at the station). Here he maintained 
"a puissant armie," but, through "the 
earnest suit of Philip, King of France, 
whose sister he had lately married," adds 
Stowe, "he granted a truce with the 
Scots. " The truce was not of long d ura- 
tion, and the English king-one of the very 
noblest of the Norman line-held the castle 
tilll1Ís death. It was not finally delivered 
back to Scottish keeping till Bruce drove 
out the English, and secured the indepen- 
dence of Scotland at Bannockburn. Lin- 
lithgow Castle was the favourite residence 
of the Stuarts, where, in the few bright 
and peaceful years-it might almost be said 
weeks or days-allowed them by t.he am- 
bition and the treason of the great and very 
turhulent Scottish nobles, who contested 
supreme authority with them, they held 
state and revel. James the Fourth and 
James the Fifth greatly extended the palace; 
and here :Mary of Guise, queen of the last- 
mentioned king, gave birth, some years 
after the premature death of her two elder 
children, sons, to another Mary-the luck- 
less 11ary, afterwards Queen of Scots. 
Her father had set his heart upon anot.her 
son to succeed to his perilous throne; a 
throne to be held against all pretenders, 
by dint of sword, as well as of cunning 
and statesmanship; and when he ",vas in- 
formed of the birth of a daughter, his mind 
was filled with evil forebodings. "Is it 
even so?" he exclaimed to the messenger 
who brought the tidings; "then farewell 
to the glory of the House of Stuart-God's 
will be done! It came with a lass, and 
it .will go with a lass." Queen Mary 
never knew a father's care, for the un- 
happy king died seven days after she was 


born. Queen Elizabeth of England, who 
would have been very well satisfied if 
James of Scotland had left neither heir 
nor heiress, more especiaIly if either were 
of the religious faith of Mary of Guise, was 
informed by some of the people about the 
court-anxious, as sycophants arc in all 
ages, to flatter the wishes and the pre- 
judices of the powerful-that the babe was 
far too frail and sickly to live. .Maryof 
Guise was indignant when she heard the 
rum our, and ordered the child to be UTI- 
swaddled and exhibited in puris naturalibus 
before Sir Ralph Sadler, the English am- 
bassador. Sir Ralph, who was himself a 
father and a judge of infant humanity, 
wrote to the Queen of England, for her 
information, "that the princess was as 
goodly a child as he had ever seen of her 
age," and very likely to live, and ascend the 
throne of Scotland. 
When Mary grew to maturity, and after 
her return from France, in her young 
widowhood, she resided occasionally at 
Linlithgow, as she did once or twice after 
her ill-omened marriage with Lord Darnley. 
It was at Linlithgow that the Regent 
Murray, ]'1ar1'8 half-brother, was assas- 
sinated by Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh- 
an incident which occupies its fitting place 
in all the histories of Scotland, and which 
forms the groundwork of one of Sir Walter 
Scott's minor poems. If the full history of 
Linlithgow Castle were written, it would be 
a history of the House of Stuart for three 
hundred years-a task somewhat too elabo- 
rate and comprehensive for a traveller and 
sightseer-so we pass on, with proper re- 
spect to its venerable associations, not for- 
"'etting that the old poet, Sir David Linde- 

ay of the Mount, bade farewell to it in the 
flattering words: 
Adieu, Lithgow! whose palace of plaisance 
Might be ane pattern to Portugal or France! 
The ruin is maintained in ornamental orders 
and prevented from further decay and dila- 
pidation by the Commissioners of 'V oods 
and Forests, though there are Scottish 
QTumblers who stoutly maintain that if the 
Scottish members in Parliament did their 
duty by their country about these ruins, 
more money would be voted for t11is pur- 
pose than is now expended upon it. . 
From Linlithaow, all tbe way npon hIS- 
toric around, w
 pass 011 to Falkirk, whose 
tall s
ire stands like a landmark to the 
north of the line of rail at the head of the 
Firth of Forth. Falkirk, like every other 
Scottish town of a hundred years old and 
upwards, is famous in history for the 
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battles fought in its neighbourhood, either 
by the Scotch against the English, or by 
the Scotch among themselves. But the 
most memorable battle ever fought at 
Falk:irk was that in which 'Vallace was 
ùefeated bv Edward the First, which is 
quaintly r;O()l'dcd by Stowe in his An- 
Dales: 
"King Edward," says the annalist, 
cc wanne the battdl of Faulkirke in Scotland, 
upon Saint )Iary )lagdalcns daie, in which 
battcH was slaine more than twentie thou- 
sande Scots, anel ''''"illiam \Valleis their 
captaine fled. 
\.nthony Beke, Bishop of 
Duresme, had àt this batt ell such a retinue, 
that in his companie were two and thirtie 
banners." It would appear that King 
Edward's victory caused grC'at rejoicing 
among his own people. "The citizens of 
London," Sto\\ e adds, "hearing of the weat 
victorie obtained by the King of England 
against the Scottes, made great and solemne 
triumph in their citie, everie one according 
to their craft, especiallie the fishmongers, 
which with solemne procession passed 
through the citie, having, amongst other 
Pageantes and Shewes, foure Sturgeons 
gilded, carried on foure borses; then foure 

almons of silver on foure horses; and after 
sixe and fourtie knights armed, riding on 
hocses, made like Luces of the Sea; and 
then Saint )[agnus with a thousanù horse- 
men; this they did on Saint )Iagnus daie, 
in honour of the king-es great victorie, 
and safe returne." The Scots, however, 
had a full revenge at Bannockbnrn, not 
very long afterwards. 
.ßlodern Falkirk is a pleasant town, and, 
like .Ayr, is noted for honest (and hard- 
drinking) men, aHd bonnie lasses; but its 
chief claims to remembrance, in our day, 
are its annual "trystes," or cattle markets, 
where more oxen and sheep are 
athered 
together in one day than in any other town 
or city of the British empire. or perhaps 
of the wodd. A" orthy Highlander, lately 
gone to his rest, wLo in his day was the 
greatest sheep farmer and cattle breeder 
in the Nort.h, '" as accustomed at the 
Falkirk trystes, over his toddy in the 
evening, to hold forth to a f'ympathetic 
auditory in his favourite public-house, or 
" howfi
" on the great dignity of his call- 
ing. He asserted that to drive brge flocks 
of slIeep safely from the Highlands to 
the Lowlands, wa
 a work both of Rt..'ltcs- 
manship and generalship, that entitled tho 
performer thereof to a high place amon
 
the worthiC's of his countI'}. "' Talk of the 
Duko of 'Vellington," he said; "na doot 


he was a. great man, a vera great man; 
and managed a few thousand troops weel 
eneuch at \Vaterloo: but could he ha'e 
driven a hundred thousand sheep from 
Sutherlandshire, and put them safely, 
"ithout the loss of ane 0' them, into tbe 
.Falkirk tryste? No! my certies. That's 
a job that wad ha'e been ower tough for 
him. He could nB. ha' e done it, sir, he 
could na." 
Beyond Falkirk, on the road to Stirling, 
are some remains of the Torwood, celebrated 
as the place where Donald Cargill, the 
sturdy Covenanter, launched his anathemas 
against and excommunicated the kinp-, the 
episcopate, anù all who sought to intro- 
duce episcopacy into Scotland against the 
will of the people. Fur this, among many 
minor acts, all done for conscience sake, 
and for a sincere adherence to truth and 
duty, as he understood them, the brave 
and eloquent Cargill died a felon's death 
at Edinburgh, leaving behind him a great 
name, aR one of the noblest of the long 
roB of Scottish martyrs in the cause of 
religious liberty. Passing many places of 
which the names are more or less sug- 
gestive of incidents and episodes of the 
dark and troublous days of Scottish history, 
we come gradually in sig-ht of Stirling 
Castle, next to that of Edinburgh, which it 
greatly resembles, the most pictnresque 
and imposing fortress in Scotland. Stirling 
is in the very heart of the country, and from 
its esplanade the stranger may snrvey the 
glorious panorama. of the Highland hills 
on the one side, and the rich fields and 
carses of the Lowlands on the other. Look- 
ing from the castle over the long level 
through which the Forth winds its lazy 
way to the ocean, it is difficult not to be- 
lieve that all this low-lying and rich gronnd 
was not in some remote period a sea-bottom, 
when the firth, or estuary, extended from 
Airth and Alloa upwards as far as the 
Rock of Stirling, and when the waves of 
the ocean rolled over the sites wher(' no\\ 
stand many hundreds of populous villages 
and towns, and many venerahle ruins of 
abbeys and palaces renowned in song and 
story. 
Stirling is a very ancient town, and 
even more than Edinburg-h was the courtly 
capital of Scotland; from the day
 of 
Roberl Bruce to those of James the .Fifth 
it.." castle was alike famous for love and 
war, festivit)T and treachery, with dark 
dC'eds to which ju
tice and history m.i;ht 
give the harshest epithets that langna
e ca.n 
employ. Here James the Fir
t, the amiablt, 
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anthor of the King'
 Quail', passed his hap- 
piest days, with his beautiful English wife. 
Here James the Second cruelly murdered 
the Black Douglas, as will be mentionerl 
more particularly hereafter. Here James 
I the Third loved to dwell, and expended 
larg.e sums in extending and ornamenting 

 I the place. From this castle James the 
I Fourth set out on the fatal expedition to 
Flodden. All the readers of Sir Walter 
Scott's Lady of the Lake, if not his best, 
his most popular poem, are familiar with 
Stirling, once, though nobody knows when, 
called Snowdoun, and with the adventures 
of the chivalrous James the Fiftll, as there 
recorded. James the Knight of Snowdoun, 
James the Gudeman of Ballengeich, James 
the Gaherlunzie-man, is to this day one of 
the most popular members of this illus- 
trious and unlucky house, and the poets 
and romancers seem never to have tired of 
recording his adventures of love or war, 
or of his mere frolics of exuberant animal 
spirits. Here his daughter Mary passed 
her infancy, and here, while she was yet 
a romping wee lassie, though she had been 
solemnly crowned as q neen when less than 
nine months old, a treaty was entered into 
between her guardians and the ambassador 
of Henry the Eighth of England, by which 
:Mary was, when ten yeal's of a.ge, to be sent 
to England to complete her education, and 
to be in due time married to Prince Edward, 
the bluff king's son, afterwards Edward 
the Sixth of England. How different the 
history both of England and Scotland 
might have been, had this marriage heen 
accomplished! The world might have 
heard nothing of" bloody Mary," or "good 
Queen Bess," and the quiet, domestic 
history of poor 1.fary might have pointed 
no moral, and adorne:l no tale for the 
warning of posterity. But she was fated 
to wed, not the good and wise Edward, 
but the fooli.,h and cruel Darnley, and in 
Stirling Castle the son of that ill-starred 
marriage received his early education at 
the hands of the learned Buchanan, whose 
teachings were more of a kind to make his 
pupil an industrious man of letters than the 
king of an unruly people. 
But the one great event in the history 
of Stirling and its castle, overshadowing all 
others in the heart of every true Scotsman 
from that day to this, a period of five 
hundred and fifty-six years, is the battle of 
Bannockburn, fought almost within arrow- 
shot of its walls. Falkirk would have been 
a bitter memory to the Scotch if its dis- 
aster had not been wiped out by Bannock- 
burn; and Flodden, more disastrous still: 


would have been a name of evil augury 
had not the flower of English chivalry 
been laid low by the victorious Bruce 
under the walls of Stirling Castle. The 
battle has never been better described 
than by Robert Paston, a contemporary 
writer and monk of the Carmelite order, 
quoted by Stowe. The English host num- 
bered one hundred thousand men, and 
the Scottish but thirty thousand. The 
English were led by an inefficient and un- 
skilful general, the Scotch by a consum- 
mate master of the art of war. The Eng- 
lish fought for conquest and dominion; 
the Scottish for liberty and independence 
of a foreign yoke. The English were on 
an alien soil, surrounded by enemies; the 
Scotch were on their own soil, and all the 
men and women, and even the small lads 
and lasses, were their friends and auxi- 
liaries. Stirling Castle had been held by 
the English ever since the defeat of 'Vai- 
lace at Falkirk, and Edward the Second 
heard that an at.tempt was to be made by 
Robert Bruce to recapture it. The English 
king immediately made great efforts, not 
alone to prevent this catastrophe, but to 
maintain English ascendancy in Scotland. 
" Never before," says Paston, "was seen the 
like preparation, pride, and cost in the time 
of war." Paston was present at the battle, 
and was taken prisoner by the Scotch, 
which event, says Stowe, "he sorrowfully 
bewailed in heroical verse" The English 
host took up a position near the village of 
St. Ninian's, betwepn which place and the 
Scottish position, near Bannockburn, wag 
a soft swampy morass, unfit for the passage 
of cavalry. This treacherous ground was 
carefully prepared by the Scotch, and with 
a success which, as regards the English, 
was only too tremendous. "The first 
night," says Paston, " ye might have seen 
the Englishmen bathing themselves in 
wine, and casting their gorgets; there was 
crying, shouting, wassailing, and drink. 
ing, with other rioting far above measure. 
On the other side we might have seen 
the Scottes quiet, stille, and close, fasting 
the even of St. John the Baptiste, laboring 
in love of the liberties of their countrie. 
On the morrow the Scottes, having gotten 
the most convenient place in the fielde 
for victorie, made ditches in the ground 
three feete deepe, and the like in breadth, 
from the right wing of the army unto 
the left, covering the same with weak 
twygges and hurdles, and again over with 
turfe and grasse, which was not of the 
strength to bear horsemen." The ruse de 
guerre was utterly unsuspected by the 
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English cavalry, which charging impetu- 
ously, tumbled pell-mell into the trenches, 
where they fell an easy prey to their op- 
ponents. A pnnic after awhile seized the 
English army, which was increased at the 
most critical moment of the fray by the 
sudden appearance of what appeared a 
large Scottish reinforcement, but which 
was no other than a great assemblage of 
camp-followers and non-combatants, blow- 
ing trumpets and waving scarfs and 
articles of attire as banners, and present- 
ing, as they advanced on the already dis- 
comfited hosts of Edward, the appearance 
of a strong auxiliary army. 'rhe rout 
was complete, the English left upwards of 
twenty thousand dead upon the field and 
prisoners in the bands of the enemy,. and 
the king, setting spurs to his horse, en- 
deavoured to gain admission to Stirling 
Castle. He was informed that the place 
could not hold ont, and advised to seek 
safety elsewhere. Ultimately, and with 
great difficulty, he made his way along tbe 
shores of the Firth of Forth beyond Edin- 
burgh to Dunbar, where, nfter lying con- 
cealed in the friendly castle of Gospatrick, 
Earl of 1tlarch, for a few days, he escaped 
by sea to his own country. Scott has 
described this battle in imperishable verse, 
and even to this day, when all animosity 
between Englishmen and Scotsmen has 
happily passed away, and the two are one 
people, with only such slight differences of 
character and idiosyncrasy as to show that 
they are not twins, though excellent good 
friends and brothers, this story of the battIp 
is never recited in Scottish ears ,:vithout ex- 
citing a thrill of patriotic emotion. The 
battle was a fortunate accident, or a happy 
achievement, I do not care which it may 
be called, both for the Scotch and the Eng- 
lish. It prevented the English from vaunt- 
ing themselves too much; and it prevented 
1 the Scotch from considering themselves too 
hopelessly the inferiors of the more nume- 
rous and powerful English. Not but tbat the 
Scotch were somewhat vainglorious on the 
subject; but if they be, the little trait of 
character may be pardoned for the patriotic 
spirit that nnderlies it. " There never was 
a Scotchman," said an insolent cockney at 
Stirling to a worthy Scot, who was acting 
as guide to the castle, " who did not want to 
get ont of Scotland almost as soon as he had 
got into it." "That such may be the fack, 
I'll no gainsay,"replied the Scot. "There 
were about twenty thousand 0' your 
countrymen, and mail', wha wanted to get 
out of Scotland on the day of Bannock- 
burn. But they could na' win. And 



 


they're laying at Bannockburn the noo; 
and have never been able to get out 0' 

cotland yet." Rannockbnrn is always tho 
set-off to Flodden in popular estimation, 
and withont it Flodden wonld be a sore 
subject. "So yon are going' to England to 
practise surgery," said a Scottish lawyer 
to a client, who had been a cow-doctor; 
"but have you skill enough for yonI' new 
profession ?" " Hoots! aye! plenty 0' 
skill!" ." But are you not afraid ye may 
sometimes kill your patients, if you do not 
study medicine for awhile as your proper 
profession?" " N ae fear! and if I do kill 
a few 0' the Southrons, it will take a great 
deal 0' killing to mak up for Flodden!" 
The view from Stirling Castle impresses 
all beholders with its variety and beauty, 
including", as it does, not only the field of 
llannockburn, the Abbey Crag, on which a 
1nonument in memory of William Wallace 
has of late years been erected, ,y hich stands 
as a landmark, visible in every direction 
for many miIe
 around; but the beau- 
tiful woods of Kier, the fashionable water- 
ing place, the Bridge of Allan, the majestic 
ruins of the Abbey of Cambuskenneth, and 
the sinuous river that-issuing from the 
highest hills beyond Callander-assumec; 
the names, ere it reaches Stirling, of the 
Avondhu and the Forth. And the interior 
of the castle is as greatly worthy of a long 
"Visit from every intelligent and well-read 
trnyeHer as tbe exterior. In the banqueting- 
hall, the kings of the houses of Bruce and 
of Stuart, and even of an earlier timf', were 
accustomed to hold the Round Table, sup- 
posed to have been originally established by 
King Arthur, though no record states when 
that fabulous monarch inhabited Scotland. 
The old Parliament House, in which the 
Estates of the realm met under the Stuarts, 
is now used as a barrack for the garrison. 
Almost, if not every, room of the palace 
and castle has its own little bit of romance 
and tradition; bnt that which excites the 
greatest interest among the multitude-for 
the same reason that makes the Chamber of 
Horrors at 
Iadame Tnssaud's so attractive 
-is the little bedroom of King James the 
Second, where a. very ghastly tragedy was 
enacted, ghastly alike in its first act as in 
its climax and catastrophe. 'Vi lliam , the 
eighth Earl of Douglas, hanghtiest and 
savagest among tbe haughty aud savage 
Scottish nobles of his time, carried things 
witJ:l somewhat t.oo high a. hand in the south 
of Scotland, and in his own extensive do- 
main, to be considered either a peacroble, 
a safe, or a. loyal snbject, by his king. 
Douglas had seized and imprisoned one 
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1I'Cle1lan, of Bombie) and threatened to 
bring him to trial and execution by virtue 
of his feudal jurisdiction and authority. 
Sir Patrick Grey, commander of the king's 
body-guard, and uncle of M'CleI1an, ob- 
tained from James the Second at Stirling 
a .warrant for the delivery of the prisoner. 
On Grey's arrival at Douglas's Castle of 
Thra"\""e, Douglas, suspecting his errand, in- 
vited him to dine, with the remark that it 
was "i1l-talking between a full man and a 
fasting." Grey accepted the invitation, 
and, in the meanwhile, the unfortunate 
1vf'Clellan was, by the grim earl's orders, 
led out into the court-yard and summarily 
beheaded. After dinner Grey proceeded 
to business, and presented the king's war- 
rant. " You are too late, Sir Patrick!" 
said Douglas. " Your sister's son lies in 
the court, without his head. That I cannot 
spare you, but you are welcome to the 
dead body." Grey sprang suddenly to his 
steed, and vowing revenge for the cruel 
and dastardly outrage, rode off, pursued by 
some of Douglas's men until within a few 
miles of Edinburgh. He lived to be re- 
venged, and in a manner which he could 
not have anticipated. The king was highly 
incensed, not only at the murder, which 
was but the climax of many other atrocities, 
but at the confederacy into which Douglas 
had entered with the Earls of Cra.wford, 
Ross, Moray, and other great nobles, against 
his crown and authority. But Douglas was 
too powerful a person to be lightly assailed; 
and at "a loyal council it was resolved to 
offer him an amnesty for all past offences, 
if he would renew his oath of allegiance, 
and break off his connexion with the con- 
federacy. For this purpose he was invited 
to visit the king at Stirling, with promises 
of a hospitable and a friendly reception, 
and provided with a writ of safe-conduct. 
Doughs ,"vas strongly dissuaded by his 
friends against trusting in the king's word, 
but, confiding in the writ, he set forth, 
attended by his trustiest clansmen and 
several hundred retainers, all well mounted 
and armed, and arrived at Stirling, on the 
20th of February, 1451. His followers were 
lodged in the town, and himself and nearest 
kinsmen, to the number of about twenty, 
in the castle. Everything went on smoothly 
and quietly between the king and his 
powerful subject. They dined and drank 
together, sat, and walked, and conversed 
amicably, always avoiding) however, the 
main subject at issue between them. On 
the second day the king gave a great state 
banquet to the council, at which, after the 
removal of the cloth, tho mattcr of the 
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confederacy, of which Douglas was sup- 
posed to be the head and the heart, was 
brought forward and discussed. The dis- 
cussion grew warm, and being shared by 
too many disputants, the king suddenly 
asked Douglas to retire with him into an 
adjoining room-a bedroom-to discourse 
with him privately. Here the king en- 
deavoured to persuade him to return to his 
allegiance, and to break the bond into which 
he had entered with the disaffected nobles. 
Douglas defended himself quietly against 
some of the charges made against hÎ1n; 
alleged his feudal right to punish- his ene- 
mies within his own jurisdiction; and as 
regarded his bond or compact with Craw- 
ford and other nobles, maintained that he 
had as much right to make compacts as 
the king himself. The king lost his tem- 
per, and in a fit of rage drew his dagger, 
and exclaimed, " Traitor! if thou wilt 
not break the bond, my dagger shall," 
and stabbed him to the heart. Douglas 
attempted to return the blow, but in vain. 
The lords of the council, hearing the scuffle, 
rushed in, all armcd, and Douglas fell to 
the ground, stabbed in twenty-six places, 
the finishing blow being given by Sir 
Patric:k Grey, who smashed in his head 
with a pole-axe. This done, the body was 
thrown out of the little bedroom window 
into the court below, where it was imme- 
diately buried. This room was almost 
wholly destroyed by fire a few years ago, 
but has been restored in the exact style of" 
the original. In 1797, a skeleton of a man I 
was found in the spot indicated by tradi- 
tion as that in which Douglas was buried. 
Another room in Stirling Castle, which 
has associations of a pleasanter character, [ I' 
is that which was the study of James the- 
Sixth, when a child, under the tutorship of 
the celebrated Buchanan. It was here that 
the future king of Great Britain and Ire- 
land clomb painfully up the hill of know- 
ledge, and that when he was remiss, or. 
idle, or stupid, which often ImppellPd, a 
scapegoat was found for his offences in the 
shape of a little boy of his own age, who 
received the whippings that ought of right 
to have been administered to the royal 
offender. It is related that Buchanan, 
losing faith in this vicarious method of 
punishment, one day, when he was more 
than usually aggravated by the inattention 
or stupidity of his pupil, administered the 
treatment to his royal pupil himself with a 
force and decisiveness which made tho 
young king roar as lustily as if he had 
been a small Etonian, or a parochial charity 
boy, undergoing the sa.me penance. The 
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king's governess, the Countess of Ma.r, 
rushed into the room'" ith fury in her eye
, 
and g{-iÚng .James from his ca.stigator, 
asked the fichoolmaster savagely, H How 
he dared to lay his hands on the' Lord's 
o.nûinted?" Bucbanan's reply has been 
July preserycd for the laughter of posterity, 
but does not exactly suit the decorum of 
these papers, or of modern parlance. 
Adieu, fair Snowdoun, with thy touris hi
h, 
Thy Chapel Royal, Park, and Table Round, 
:Mfty, June, and July would I dwell in thee! 
Repeating these lines from old Sir Dand 
Lindesay of the 1tfount, we leave Stirling 
Castle, and take the roa.d for Callander and 
the Trosachs. 


:MY TOY. 
:!: MADE tbe plaything myself you sce, 
I limned it in colours fair, 
I gave to the eye its loving depth, 
I smoothed its sheeny hair. 
All for the !!lake of a false .weet word, 
By the light of a smile repaid, 
I decked my idol in beautiful guist-, 
And knelt at the shrine I had made. 
My tranquil days, my dreamless nights, 
I laid at my darling's feet; 
I said no other hand wa.a strong, 
No other Toice was sweet. 
The old beliefs, the world'. set laws, 
I broke them one by one, 
And turnM to my false god's smile to pra18e 
The ruin I had done_ 
Slowly, and surely, and fatally 
The glory dimmed away; 
I knew my dream was nothingneøs, 
I bew my gold was clay. 
Yet half in love, de!!pairing ha.lf, 
To the altar steps I clung, 
'Vho else but I knew wh:Lt costly freight 
To our frail cable hung? 
But the clasping hand!! grew tired out. 
The j:u, the chill, the øtrain ! 
:No love could smooth-no faith co\lld mend. 
The last øtrand snapped in twain. 
Free. fr
e, and, oh, .0 lonely, 
By tHe empty shrine I stand, 
And pity my own unglamoured øi
ht, 
And pity my bleeding hand. 
For, oh, with awùened power they ache, 
The (' { es that too clt-arly 8t"e, 
And think the scars on the fingers left 
'Will never be hea.led for m
. 


IN THE FIELD 'VITH THE 
PHUSSIA.:..,S. 
" I
EQUISITIOl'ING." 
THE GcrmanR as a rulp, but the Bava- 
rians in particular, revel in this \Yord just 
at prc.
ent. \Vhat is a "requisition?" It 
is evidently derived from the verb .. to 
require." Xow to r
quire is to order a 
thing' to be given-in fact, a German re- 
qui:,ition is a pretty way of borrowing- 
without payment, or, in other word!;, of 
stealing. .. Convey, the wise it call." To 
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gIVO an example. A clever Bavarian will 
go to a French mttire with a f'lip of pap< r, 
signed by his commander, in which it is 
stated that the he3rer of the paper 
ants a 
horse and cart. The maire refcrs the Bava- 
rian to some unfortunate villager who is 
lucklesq enough to possess such lu"'{uries. 
The Bavarian taps at the door. The vil- 
la
er opens it. The Bavarian pre
cnts the 

lip of paper with the mairc's signature. 
The villager's face fall
, the B:narian's : .1 
becomes proportionately beaming. .. .All, 
monsieur!" says the Frenchman, "thi" is 
my only horse." The Bavarian sbrugs bis I
 
6houlders, not understanding a single word. 
The Ifrenchman continues his pala.ver. The 
lJayarian shrugs his shoulders ag-ain, and 
mutters. The :Frenchman gets frantic, and 
gesticulates wildly. The Bavarian gets 
cross, and begins to swear. At last, see- 
ing tbat gentle persuasion avails not, 
the Bavarian lowers his bavonet, and 
pronounces the two words, "'V orwÜrls !" 
" Marsch!" K ow the Frenchman just un- 
derst..'1nds these two word
, and, with the 
additional persuasion of the lowered hay- 
onet, he is not long in bringing forth his 
cart and horse. The Bavarian mount;:;, 
having previously, before tha Frenchma.n's 
eyes, ent a stick, as thick as his brawny 
arm can wield, which he docs very de- 
liberately, as be is annoyed. in all proba- 
bility, with the apparent disinclination of the 
Frenchman to let him have bis cart. The 
poor Frenchman raises his eyes to bea.ven, 
mentally noting the thickness of the Bava- 
rian's whip, and 
.ondering what effect it 
will have on his luckless horse's flanks. I 
1'he Bavarian docs not lea.ve him long in 
doubt; whack, down comes the stick; 
the horse commences a trot; the Baya- 
rian is master of the situation; his rugged 
nature is thoroughly thawed, and he turns 
round to look at his friend. " Bon jour, 
monsieur!" he saYð, in a most annoyingly 
chuckling manner. The :Frcnchman docs 
not return the adieu in an equally jocular 
way. ":Monsieur, au revoir!" he sayg, 
sedately, as hf' stands with his hands in 
his pockct
, looking the picturo of impotent 
rage. Ah! he hopes to 
ee bis cart and 
horso the next day; of cour
e he expect:.; 
to Gnd his horse tired to death and his cart 
da.maged; hut let u
 follow the cart and 
horse, and soo what happens to them. The 
Davarian, not content with the hor
e 
trotting, makes the poor brute break. into 
'), gaUop, which continnally increase
, until 
lIe get.s up to tho Da.varian corps. Imme- 
diately the rear rank catches sight of tho 
cart, with a comrade inside, it runs through 
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the ranks, "The cart is coming!" It 
reaches the captain's ears; he turns in his 
saddle, and commands his company to 
halt. The men have been tramping for 
several hours along a dusty road, and 
as the cart comes up a sigh of relief is 
heard all round as the shoulder-strap of 
the k:rrapsack is unbuckled, and the heavy, 
cumhersome weight is slung into the cart. 
Fifty knapsacks are now in it; the crowd 
round the cart is thicker than ever; two 
men are stacking the pile, which still 
increases. At last the Frenchman's horse 
totters on its hoofs, being almost taken 
off its legs by the weight; so, not to be 
beaten, and to keep the equilibrium, a fat 
Bavarian gets on the poor beast's back, 
and the company proceeds. After a weary 
day's work the Fre
chman's horse and cart 
arrive at the Bavarian bivouac; here, if 
there are any oats or hay to be ., required," 
the horse gets a feed; if not, he may nibble 
a little -grass, or a few leaves, and he pro- 
ceeds the next morning with the Bavarian 
knapsacks, plus the fat Bavarian, as before. 
At night, again, the unfortunate beast stops 
in the pouring rain, attached to a tree. He 
gets some Qats, and starts for a third day's 
march, as before. Suddenly the compßuy 
comes to a halt. A battery of artillery 
in front has lost a horse from fatigue. A 
new horse must be forthcoming. The 
captain orders his company to shoulder 
their knapsacks once more. They don't 
do it very willingly, but the order is 
soon obeyed. The fat Bavarian slowly 
descends, the horse if! taken out of the 
cart, the cart is left by the roadside, and the 
French horse, accustomed :0 the cart or 
plough, is suddenly converted into a Prus- 
sian artillery horse. Here the French pea- 
sant's chance of getting his horse back 
ends. The animal now gets well fed and 
groomed, has a dapper Prussian, with .his 
burnished helmet, instead of the poor 
French peasant, as its master. Such is 
the end of a Bavarian requisition in many 
instances. 
Wherever the Bavarians come they sweep 
the place clean of everything. They remind 
me always of a visitation of locusts. One 
meets them on the road to Paris with a 
couple of champagne bottles sIun a at each 
side. If one goes south, there 
re more 
Bavarians: if one goes north, there they arc 
again. À53 for their constitutions and powers 
of endurance, they resemble bears more 
than human beings. I saw a Prussian and 
a Bavarian bivouac near together, one 
bitterly cold night, bofore Paris. It was so 



 


wretchedly cold that, despite the bivouac 
fires, the Prussians were running- about to 
keep themselves warm; the Bavarians, on 
the other hand, were lying on the ground, 
and looked, from the way they slept and 
snored, as if they would never wake again, 
showing that they, at any rate, were not 
much affected by the cold. 
I myself once or twice made a requisi- 
tion, and one of these was the funniest ad- 
venture in which I ever participated. It 
was a fine day in the middle of October, 
and La Belle France, though at war, still 
looked charming; the sky was blue, and 
the atmosphere serene and beautiful. I 
had been intrusted by a Prussian dignitary, 
near Paris, with a special mission, which, 
although it had little or no military in- 
terest, was exciting enough because it had 
to be carried out amid such stirring scenes 
as war alone can produce. As I jumped 
into my saddle, an officer in Brunswick 
uniform, in fact, a Black Brl1nswicker, 
dashed up to my side; he was an acquaint- 
ance of mine, and we had met before at a 
mutual friend's bivouac fire. 
"'Vhither away so early P" was his 
question. 
" To Trilpont," was my answer. 
"Y ou'll find the bridges aU blown away!" 
"If I do not find Prl1ssian pontoon 
briages already in their places I shaH be 
very much surprised," I said; "and shall 
have to make my horse pass the Seine, as 
I am bound for the other side." 
"Ah, yes, they may have finished a. 
bridge by now, certainly," was his re- 
joinder. "I have nothing to do for a 
couple of hours, wiU you take me for a 
companion de voyage p" 
"J\1:ost willingly," was my answer, so 
on we rode together. Our route took us 
along a straight chaussée, with a double row 
of young lime-trees. It was early morning; 
the telegraph wires along the route had 
been cut and hung in festoons, which gave 
an air of dreariness and desolation to the 
chaussée itself. Every now and then we 
would come to a little wooden bridge, which 
the poor Frenchmen had cut or blown up, 
hoping thereby to impede a little the pro- 
gress of the victorious German army; a 
hope that has always been signally disap- 
pointed. The actual German army does 
not arrive at these little bridges until long 
after their pioneers have completed new 
ones. Great bridges, and great tunnels, 
have, as a rule, been spared, while little 
bridges have been blown up; or, what has 
been still more foolish and futile, wherever 
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there has been a bit of paved road, the I he would speak to the doctor of t11e place, 
FrE'nch scemeù to lm,ye Bet to work to un- and that they would see if they could 
pave twenty yards or so, or, if there be no manage it the next day for me; but of 
pavement, to have dug little holes here and course theymust have a debate about it first. 
there in it. Now there are some troops in Now I was very loth to wait till this good 
the German army who have greatly dis- Frenchman had got a f;ullicient number of 
tinguished themselves in this campaign, his countrymen together, and had time to 
-md none more so than the impudent name a pre:;ident, &c., and as it was but 
Uhlans, as they are called by their conntry- eleven o'clock, I felt "Very much inclined to 
men. These Uhlans, or Lancers, being get back by night to the place from which 
light cavalry, scour the country days be- I had started. I therefore merely bowed to 
fore the actual flrmy comes through it. the maire's decision and left. I remounted 
:Now Uhlans naturally find a dug-up road my black horse, and rode to the nearest 
uncomfortable for their horses to amble Prussian bivouac, which I bad previously 
over, so they go at once to the nearest passed; here I found a company of Uhlans. 
village. and drive every single man, wo- I dismounted, and touching my cap to the 
man, and child out of it to mend the officer, I asked him if he would give me a 
road, and stand round them with lowered couple of Uhlans to help me make some 
lances until the work is done. If a }'rench- requisitions; at the same time I showed 
nl3.n murmurs at having to work for the him what my errand was. He was a de- 
enemy, he gets one of two sentences from lightful fellow; he had as handsome a face 
the 1;hlan thrown in his teeth; one is, and figure as could be desired; his little 
"C'est à la gnerre comme à la. guerre," black moustache was twisted fiercely np- 
or, "C'est ]a guerre, mais 1'1 guerre est ward, and he looked a thorough soldier 
trè:;-triste," these being the UWan's pet from top to toe. 
sentences. 'VeIl, we passed many a newly " Ah, you are Engli.;;h!" he said. "
Iy 
constructed little wooden bridge, and many dear mother is English, so we must sh..'\.ke 
3. little patch of paving-stones newly laid hands. Come, sit down, and we will have 
down, and arrived at Trilpollt at last. breakfast together. KarlofskÍ, bring us 
I I Herp a sight greeterl us which we did something to eat, and tell unter offizier 
l 110t expect to lilld. The French had really Kummer I want him." 
i done something in the way of stopping The under officer made his appearance. 
the Germans' progress. Of two large stone " Tell off two men for requisitions. Let 
bridges, one, a railway hriJge, had lost them have their horses saùdled directly." 
both its arches; the other, for passenger Karlofski now made his appearance 
traffic, had lost but one. The mighty blocks with some sausage and bread, and a bottle 
of stone were lying in heaps, and the waters of wine, old Burgundy. 
of the blue Seine were foaming over them, "Ah!" said my companion, "I ha"Ve a. 
making cascades and whirlpools; they were tre3.t for you in this wine. I' required' it 
g-rand ruins. 
Iy companion's words were, yesterday at a gentleman's château. The 
"schwere noth." Yes, it must indeed have butler, of course, said he had nothing; but 
been a " dreadful necessity" to have caused \\ e ha.ve not. been in France tor ten weeks 
the Frenchmen to commit such frightful without J...-nowing that a French' no,' and a 
dev3.statioll against their own beautiful German' yes,' mean something about the 
bridges. There was a pontoon bridge, and same thing, so I said to him, my friend, let 
a German sentry at each end, to keep the me look into your cellar. The butler, who 
pontoon boats from being too heavily laden was vcry ob:)equious, complacently lit a 
by traffic; only one cart was allowed to pass candle and showed me into a "Vault. The 
at a time. vault certa.inly had as clean a conscience of 
Here my companion turned his horse's having anything to drink in it as I at that 
head back agßin, and I continued my moment had, but I noticed a peculiar look 
journey. I rode quickly along, for the little the good butler gave at an apparently 
to\\'"D. was some way off. At last I ar- new]y built wall, so calling out for Karlofski, 
rived. )ly mi'3sioll was to take soruet\\enty I told him to bring something to knock a. 
wounded from a house they were in. and wall down with. To make a long story short, 
bring them to the hospital prep<1.red for we found as good a stock of wine in this 
toom, which I had just left. On myarri"Val, soi-dÏsa.nt empty cellar as any of us have 
I presented my card to the chief maR in ever tasted; and this is part of the con- 
the town, who was tho maire and notary teuts," he added, as h(' held up to the light 
fiS well, 
nd told him my mission. He said a bumper of Burgundy. 
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After we had finished the repast, and 
had taken down one another's names and 
addresses, and had exchanged eternal vows 
of friendship, I remounted my horse, and, 
with the two Ublans at my side, started to 
make my first requisition. 
It was a glorious trot we had before we 
arrived at a village some cight miles ofl: 
As the women and children saw us they 
ran into their houses; they don't 1ike the 
look of those long lances with the dirty 
little black and white flag. The few men 
who were lounging about cast glances of 
the bitterest bate at ns. The Uhlans take 
no notice of sour looks, except now and 
then they give a little derisive laugh. I 
now tapped witti the handle of my riding- 
whip at a villager's door. A thin, sour- 
looking Frenchman came to answer my 
summons. 
"My friend," I said, "I have come to 
require your horse and cart, to transport 
some wounded from the hOTIses they are 
now in to a milita.ry hospital." 
"Monsieur," said the Frenchman wring- 
ing his hands, "je n'ai rien de tout, de 
tout, de tout; the Prussians have stolen all 
that I had." . 
I repeated this to the Uh1anE:. 
" Ach! herr, never believe a Frenchman," 
sajd one of the Uhlans. 
Thereupon I insisted on having the key 
of the outhouse in order to look for myself, 
but my Frenchma.n declined to let me bave 
it. So I gave a Uhlan the order to break 
the door open. There was a cart; and, in 
going through a door, I found two horses 
quietly munching oats. I left the Uhlans 
to see the harnessing done to their satisfac- 
tion, and went back to the house to tell the 
man that, although no doubt he did not 
know it, a stray cart and two horses bad 
singularly enough found their way into his 
stables. He received this piece of good news 
in gloomy silence. I said, "Should you 
wish these strange horses to come back into 
your stables to-morrow, you will either 
drive them to the place I want them to go 
to yourself, or you win send some one 
with them, for you may rest assured your 
friends the Uhlans won't trouble them- 
selves about seeing that you get the cart 
and animals back." The Frenchman saw 
the justice of my remark, called a hump- 
backed son, and told him to drive the cart 
where the brigands wanted it, and then 
slammed the door in my face. I took no 
notice. The poor French have enough to 
try them. 
I had made a beginning. I then went to 


the next most likely person in the village, 
and tapped at his door. 
" "\Vell, monsieur," I said, as he opened 
it, " I suppose at this juncture of affairs 
you, like all other Frenchmen, have got 
rien de tout, de tout, de tout." 
Now the Frenchman seemed highly de- 
lighted at finding a foreigner use the very 
words that he meant to have used himself, 
and he repeated them slowly and deli- 
berately. 
I suggested, " Not even a cart and 
horse ?" 
He raised his eyes to heaven, "Mais 
non, monsieur! Les Prnssiens !" 
Unluckily for him, just at that moment 
his horse in the barn neighed, and pre- 
vented him adding the other half of what 
might be termed a slight perversion of the 
truth. He forthwith drew the bolt of his 
stable-door, and, as if he had expected onr 
coming, there was a horse, and also a cart, 
quite ready, with a sack of oats inside it. 
That grain the owner wanted to remove, 
but a Uhlan assured him it was not neces- 
sary. 
A third cart was given in such a dif- 
ferent spirit that I must certainly record 
the fact. A poor old peasant, with white 
hair, was standing by his door, when I 
asked him if he could let me have his cart 
to transport some wounded. 
"Certainly, sir. Ah, les pauvres blessés, 
les pauvre blessés! This is a frightful war, 
sir. Shall I drive the cart myself?" 
I said, "Have yon no son ?" 
" Yes, sir, I have two; but they are 
Francs-tireurs, and I almost think they 
must be dead now, sir. One did say he 
meant to join the army of Lyons; but 
since they left home, after the news of the 
battle of Sedan, I have not heard a word 
of them." 
I said, "Ca.n you stay out from home till 
noon to-morrow?" 
" Yes, sir. I mnst tell my wife, thongh, 
and put on my great-coat." 
I now had three carts, and. at the next 
village I got four more, and then started to 
fetch t.he wounded. 
It was now past one, and I had a long 
way to go; however, at four I reached the 
little town, and having straw put into each 
cart, the wounded were, one after another, 
brought out, and placed on it. How thank- 
ful the poor fellows were to get away from 
that fever - stricken town! They gulped 
down the fresh air, and seemed to think 
that their recovery was certain now. 
1'he carts had all their allowance of 
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wounded, so I told one Uhl::m to head the 
cavalcade, and the other to bring up the 
rear. I rode on ahead to find the good 
maire. Just as I turned the corncr I met 
that very individual. I drew TIp by his 
Ride, and entered into conversation with 
him. He told me, with great impress- 
ment. that he would soon be in a position 
to 11elp me "evacuate" my wounded, anù 
that, as he must be away the next day, he 
had asked some one to be president of the 
meeting, and they would, no doubt, pro- 
vide me with carts. At that moment the 
Uhlan heading the cavalcade came round 
the ('orner, and one, two, three, fonr, five, 
six, seven carts followed; my second 
Uhlan brought up the rear. The maire 
looked at them complacently, thinking, 
no doubt, that they were wounded from 
another village; but when they had passed 
I bid him good-bye, and thanked him 
for l1Ïs civility, but hoped he would not 
think of troubling messieurs les citoyens 
to meet for a debate, as that was scarcely 
necessary now, and then rode after the 
wounded, leaving the maire looking per- 
fectI y bewildered. 
The carts in this instance were all duly 
returned to their respective owners, and I 
got a certificate for the old man, to say that 
his cart was not to be required of him, 
unless under extremely exceptional cir- 
cumstances. 
Another requisition I made was not so 
pleasant an aHa-ir. At Nanteuil, or in the 
immediate neighbourhood, the French had 
blown up a tunncJ, so tbat it was no slight 
nuisance to 
nd, on arrival at t,his place 
with sundry packages of luggage, that 
there were no means of further conveyance. 
Yet such was once my luck. Two young 
Prussian officers, each with a portmanteau, 
were in the same plight. I had a horse; 
they were lieutenants in the artillery and 
line, and h3.d none. N anteuil at present 
consists of half a dozen houses, with nobody 
and ftothing in them. 
" 'Veil," I said, "how shall we manage 
to get on to La Ferté sous Jouarre?" 
H ,'\ e can't leave our luggagc here, or 
else we might all get on your horse," sug- 
gested one of the young lieutenantg. " I've 
done that constantly before. One horse, 
that was known to be very frisky, was 
qnite tamed after a ride three of us gave 
him from Sedan to a village t" enty miles 
o fr. " 
Just thC'n a railway official came up to 
Us, and, touching his cap, E,aid: "It's a 
pity yon were not here a quarter of an 
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hour ago, sir; a beautiful open carriage 
brought some wounrled here, but that's 
already started back." 
"A beautiful open c'1.rrÏagc!" I ejacu- 
lated. 
1 said no more. One bound and I was in 
the saddle, and the ne"'{t minute I was dash- 
ing along the road like an aide-de-camp. 
Past sign boards and milestones, I seemed 
to fly, and at last, at a corner of the road, I 
caught a glimpse of the beautiful carria
e, 
and I think the coachman caught a glimpse 
of me, for the carringe wa.
 going at a 
tremendous pace. On I flew. The peasants 
looked scared as I passed, no doubt think- 
ing I was followed, and was a deserter or 
prisoner in plain clothes. Still I plied my 
whip, and dashed the spnrs into the poor 
beast's reeking flanks; at last, turning a 
corner of the road, I found the man not 
more than a hundred yards in front, but he 
was driving like a very Jehu, and hÜl pair 
of horlSes were good ones. 
" Arrêtez," I cried, but the man either 
òid not or would not hear. A minute more 
I was alongside. "Stop, you rascal!" I 
cried. 
"No, I won't," he said, stillenly. 
" You won't," I said, drawing my re- 
volver, "if you don't, I'll shoot your horses 
and you after them." He trembled and 
turned pale, and drew up. "Now, back 
yon go! and jf yon don't go as quickly as 
you came, I'll still carry out my threat. 
You impudent rascal, if you had stopped 
when I first called to you I would have 
paid yon for your trouble, now I require 
you. To whom do those horses belong f" 
"To the master of the Trois Hois, at 
:Meaux." 
" '.rhat's the very hotel we want to go to," 
I mentally noted. ""'hen I got back I found 
my companions qnietly munching sausage 
and bread near the place where the train 
had stopped. I told them what had been 
necessary in order to induce the Frenchman 
to return. 
., 'Yell," said one of them, after eyeing 
me for a minute or so, "and what would 
yon have done if he had not drawn up 
when you ordered?" 
" Shot one of his horses," I answered. 
" And after that?" 
""Î1y, as soon as he had taken that one 
out of the harness, and began to proceed 
with the other, I should have sbot that." 
" And what about the man?" 
"Oh, I should have m
rched him back 
to you, holding the re\oh"cr in his car all 
the way." 
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"Donner und blitzen," said the lieute- 
nant, "you ought to have been a soldier." 
So we all got on to :Mea1Lx, and slept at 
the Hôtel des Trois Rois. 


BORROWING TROUBLE. 


THAT habit of mind which we express by 
the phrase, "meeting trouble half-way," 
the Americans describe as "borrowing 
trouble;" and their formula has over ours 
at least the advantage of greater brevit.y. 
Borrowing trouble it shall be then for the 
llloment; the thing itself, not the name by 
which we call it, being t.hat at which we 
wish to have our fling. 
Some people-and those unfortunately 
not a few-live in the perpetual employ- 
ment of borrowing trouble. They lay a 
life-long mortgage on their happiness, and 
occupy their time in paying a fancy interest, 
and a heft-vy one, for their uncomfortable 
loan. Anything serves them as an occasion 
for making themselves miserable; and their 
indUlgence in gloomy anticipations of the 
worst that can befal becomes at last a trick 
of the mind, which they cannot overcome 
jf they would. For the mind gets its 
"tricks" like the body, and they are just 
as difficult to overcome. No illness, accord- 
ing to them, can end otherwise than fatally; 
no money pinch can be got over save 11Y a 
bankruptcy, with exceptional disgrace; no 
trivial misunderstanding can be healed be- 
fore it becomes an irreconcilable breach; 
and they have always sorrowful convictions 
as to the present unsatisfactory state of 
your soul, and its ultimate destination is 
uncomfortably sure unless you make a 
complete change in your opinions, your 
actions, and your beliefs. 'l'heir 11fiaven 
has no sun, or one they see only through 
smoked glass; their songs are mournful 
threnodies; their dramas sad and dreary 
tragedies; their very affections are so many 
poisoned roots of sorrow; and their troubles 
are multiplied by just so many as they have 
friends and acquaintances in whose welfare 
they are interested. If kindly natured and 
not saturnine, their whole energy goes into 
pity, till their compassion becomes a vice, 
and their sympathy an additional burden 
on the heavy weight already borne by those 
they love. For though they mean to help 
in bearing the packet of miseries of those 
who 
re heavily laden, they only make it 
denser and harder to carry by the weight 
of their own gloom. If they are mothers, 
they see nothing of the joy, the elasticity, 


the unanticipative thoughtlessness which 
neither" looks before nor after," the happy 
inconsequence of childhood; they take to 
heart only its troubles shaped out of the 
hard tasks of school, the tyranny of the 
elders-whether as big boys who make little 
ones fag for them, or a,s big girls who take 
away the little girls' toys, or as nurses and 
teachers who tyrannise over and oppress 
both big and little impartially; the troubles 
that have to come from inevitable ailments, 
and from the gradual initiation into the 
sorrowful realities of life. They pity chil- 
dren and yo-ang people so much-they 
say mournfully: Poor little things; life is 
so hard on them! And the shrill cadence- 
of childish laughter, coming in wit.h the 
sunshine and the song of birds and the 
scent of summer flowers, does not lighten 
their gloomy picture, nor destroy their 
melancholy theory. 
Nothing can do that, for even thQ ab- 
solute present reality of joy is to them only 
an hallucination, a delusion, which must 
b"fore long fade away into thin air; and 
blackened ashes, where had once been the 
glow and warmth of fire-or a fire that 
only seemed and was not true--are the 
utmost they can allow as possible to man- 
kind. If a girl is married to the man of 
her choice, they sigh over the disillusion- 
ment that must come, prophesying evil 
things for the close of the day that has 
dawned so brightly. Others have married 
with just as high hopes and fond hearts, 
tlu;y say, and look where they are now! And 
they instance A., an-d. n., and C., who have 
made notorious shipwreck of their matri- 
monial happiness, and speculate on the 
probabilities of the like unskilful pilotage 
in the present case. They are generally 
sure of diseased blood on one side or the 
other; for the number of people of their 
acquaintance who have hereditary madness, 
or a decided consumptive tendency, gout 
by inheritance, and paralysis stealing round 
t1le corner, is marvellous in proportion to 
the few whom they allow to be thoroughly 
" clean." If they cannot designate un- 
wholesome members of the family by name, 
and let you into the secret of their doctor's 
fees and their chemist's bills, they fall foul 
of the bride's notorious silliness, of the 
bridegToom's well.known temper; of her 
absurd iO'norance of life and house-keeping, 
of his m
nstrous extravagance or revolting 
:r;neanness; and they are sure that, some- 
how, by the failure of health, happiness, or 
prosperity, there is no good in store for 
them. 
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But nothing of this is said maliciously. 
Quite the contrary. They are honestly 
gTieved at the dark days to como in tho 
future, and would if they could avert the 
evil omen. But what can they do? Cas- 
sandras who cry aloud and prophesy, they 
have only the gift of prevision not of pre- 
vention; they can but sympathisc, they 
cannot hinder. They are the skeletons at 
every feast where they are invited; and 
write up with their awful fingers the 
!\femento 
Iori, which is their versiml. of 
Salve, on the threshold of every chamber 
they inhabit; yet they are not content 
v.ith their perpetual reminder of death, 
which is bad enough in itself, but they add 
to it thc still more desolate rider, " Forget 
not to suffer beforehand." 
There is no hope growing in the path 
where these people take their melancholy 
walks, and if there are possible dangers in 
the far future, however remote, however 
only possible, only contingent, we may be 
sure they will expect to meet them now on 
the very instant, face to face, though they 
are ju::;t as unlikely to be found as a wild 
beast at liberty in London. There is the 
possible trouble; there is the wild beast 
in its cage; but that the sorrow should 
be stalking in gloomy majesty along the 
high\yay now at this present time is no 
more likely than that the lions and the 
tigers of the Zoological Gardens should 
be found meandering among the Sunday 
loungers up the broad-walk. If an epi- 
demic comes into their neighbourhood, 
they and theirs die of it daily. A finger- 
ache heralds the advent of rheumatic 
fevpr, a slight huskiness is the first symp- 
tom of diphtheria; if a child is flushed 
with play it has the scarlet fever without 
the smallest doubt, and the idea of escap- 
ing the prevailing scourge, or of pulling 
through, if caught, ne'\er enters their 
heads. If anything merely mental could 
kill, it would be their wretched forebod- 
ings of death and disaster; and if "germs" 
fructified by attraction, the houses of the 
borrowers of trouble would never be swept 
clean of disease. They are good customers, 
howe'Ver, to the chemists and the vendors 
of quack medicines and preventives; for, 
cowards in all else, they are brave in their 
adoption of new remedies-their special 
character of mind for the mogt part in- 
clining them to a belief in specifics with 
mysterious properties undemonstrable by 
science. Tn ruder ages they would have 
boen "held" by witchcraft, and "released" 
by magic. Now they are fain to content 


themselves with nostrums which work 
wonders by properties unappreeiable by 
analyst or physicist; and when you say to 
them, " They cannot; there is no buch pro- 
perty contained in a Lushelful of your meùi- 
cinf.ls, " they only ans \Vcr" They do, " and in- 
stance to you case::; wherein, to their know- 
ledge, miracles have been wrought. 'Vhat 
can )
ou say to such reasoners? If Tenterden 
steeple is the cause of Good win Sands, the 
relation between architecture and geology 
is, to say the least of it, obscure. And 
if it is really any comfort to the poor 
borrowers of trouble, carrying their load 
in the desert of their own making, to build 
their Zoar on the shaky foundations of 
qU[lckery, it would be uncharitable to pre- 
vent them, seeing that you 'have nothing 
else to ûffer which they would accept in its 
stead. 
The world is full to them of snares and 
pitfalls; and, as parents, they borrow 
trouble in their daughters' good looks, 
their sons' gallant bearing, and the evi- 
dent admiration both excite in the minds of 
their young companions. Their daughters 
especiall)
 are the subjects of their dread; 
and there is not a young man within a mile 
of them who is not a lender of the trouble 
they so eagerly borrow, from their convic- 
tion that he is a wolf, whose sole design it 
is to devour at a sitting the poor lamb 
bleating its innocent response to his crafty 
address. All balls and evening parties, all 
picnics and croquet meetings, are the lend- 
ing' offices whence they carry off large 
sums of borrowed trouble, which they dole 
out in separate portions to their belonging3. 
Their sons will be sure to flirt with the 
wrong girls, their daughters will he as snre 
to bleat to the wolves and not to the sheep- 
dogs; they will have a fever from over 
dancing, and a chill from eating ices; they 
will spoil their new dresses and make them 
unfit for )lrs. A.'s "small and early" ne
t 
week; they will be ill from to-night's ex- 
citement, and to-morrow are coming to 
dinner two eligible, if slightly grizzled, 
sheep-dogs, whom they wish devouùy their 
lambs would affect. 'Vhatever trouble is 
a6.o.1,t they borrow largely, as they sit on 
the side benches, like so many descendant:i 
of the Giant Despair, holding out both 
hands, not for gold, but for misery. 
When their sons are mell enough to 
leave home, the same habit of miud which 
has done its best to cripple their boyhood 
follows them-happily for all concerned no 
longer able to influence the life of those for 
whom their fear has done its Jo'\""ing worst. 
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As boys, the poor borrowers of trouble 
found an inexhaustible fund of pain in the 
vigour, the energy, the daring, the very 
education of youth. Not a gun was ever 
handled which was not sure to shoot the 
owner instead of the birds at which it 
was levelled; not a horse was mounted 
wl1ich did not carry in the saddle a frac- 
turéd limb or a broken neck; every boat 
was a witch's bowl with a hole in her; and 
all athletic sports were but disguised de- 
vices for smashed shins, broken blood- 
vessels, and future heart disease. Study 
was the direct road to madness; the navy 
meant shipwreck and death by drowning 
at the first stiff breeze; the army was a 
certain consignment of so much precious 
flesh and blood to the path of a bullet; the 
medical profession was the surest way to 
get typhus fever at the first opportunity; 
the law was perhaps physicalJy safe, but the 
law leaves no hands clean and no code of 
morals straight. The Church alone was 
an absolute haven among all this wild war 
of differing dangers; and in the Church, 
when once the debt of trouble borrowed on 
the temptations of college life was redeemed, 
t.hcre was not so much to fear. And if we 
knew the secret causes by which some 
lives have been manipulated, we should 
find that the reason why certain men, with 
no kind of vocation for their profession, 
were doomed to cassock and bands and 
sleepy sermons to simple village folk, in- 
stead of to a pair of epaulettes and a dash- 
ing charge at the head of their troop, was 
in the woful fears of the parental borrower 
of trouble, in t,he days when the man was 
but a boy, and his profession was decided 
before he had come to his own master- 
ship. 
If the borrowers of trouble did not insist 
on sharing and passing on their loan, it 
would not so much signify. Folks are free 
to make themselves unhappy in any way 
that strikes their fancy, but the mischief lies 
in communicating to others this unhappi- 
ness elaborated in their own private crucible 
-this trouble borrowed of false fears and 
sorrows that do not as yet exist, and that 
may not see the light at all. But happi- 
ness is impossible with this preveniently 
grieving race. They kno w j oy only by 
name, as a fleet,ing, deceitful, and destruc- 
tive hussy, and they choose care, in his 
blackest garb, as their rider en croupe. 
Like Trappists, they dig their own graves 
wllile they are still walking about the earth 
as men, not crawling beneath it as worms; 
and they keep their most precious jewels in 
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a coffin as a casket. As if the absolute 
was not bad enough, and the punishment 
that overtakes the unconscious strayings of 
us poor dazed wayfarers nöt hard enough 
to bear, and certain enough to come-as if 
the sadness inherited of life itself, and 
which none of us can avoid, was not deep 
enough, the mystery of sorrow which none 
of us can fathom or forego not mournful 
enough, without adding to it all by our 
own act, piling the Pelion of unnecessary 
fears on the Ossa of inevitable pain! But 
no reasoning will teach these eager bor- 
rowers of trouble to wait until the time of 
trial actually comes, or convince them that 
there are two ways across the desert, and 
that the chances of escape or destruction 
are pretty nearly equal, if only ODe will be- 
lieve it-the proponderance, indeed, lying 
to the side of escape, else what "Would have 
become of society and the human family 
had it Dot been so? They will not believe 
in the religion of hope, and the ethics of 
cheerfulness are as pagan reasonings to 
them. They are always so convinced of 
disasters beforehand that, when a catas- 
trophe does really come, one would imagine 
it must be a relief to them, haunted as they 
are by vague shapes of dread which beset 
them like ghosts in the night. At least 
this is real, this is something tangible, and 
Dot a mere dreamy vision; there is no 
longer that terrible balance between hope 
and fear, the possible and the actual, which 
makes the brain sometimes uncertain of 
itself, and shakes the nerves like the leaves 
of an aspen-tree set in the current of a 
passing storm. When the worst has come, 
there is the repose which follows on cer- 
taiuty; and the sleep which comes after 
torture is none the less sleep and refresh- 
ment, because preceded by agony. . So, 
when the borrowers of trouble are called 
on to pay their loan, and their vague fear 
is translated into a living fact, they are 
spared any further pain of uncertainty. 
And, as one's imaginary evil is seldom 
topped by the reality, for a time at least 
they have respite from their dread, and find 
their real trouble less terrible than their 
fancied one-their payment of sorrow of 
less amount than that trouble they so need- 
lessly borrowed. 
But indeed the worst use that man can 
make of his time is to borrow trouble in 
any shape. It is quite bad. enough 
o 
spend it in tears and despaIr when It 
comes of its own irrepressible accord: 
until then, let us keep our hands clear 
of it, and if we must borrow anything', 
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borrow joy and hope, even if we have to 
pay back the loan with disappointment 
and with grieving. 


IN THE PEKa1JI
'S .AR
IS. 


I RAVB never been able in my heart to 
feel any dislike to those children who, 
when yon have been telling them an 
elaborate fairy tale, and have wound up in 
the most successful manner with wedding 
favours, and enormous castles, and living 
happy ever after, for the good people, and 
with a sprinkling of dragons and blue fire 
for the bad ones, always a,..k,." 'VeIl, and 
what then P" They decline to accept your 
peroration, they want to know what hap- 
pened after those events which you have 
taken such pains to explain. And as, of 
course, it is impossible to tell them, and 
not merely impossible but injudicious (as 
you would probably have to recount how 
the people whom you left happily married 
fought with each other very soon, and 
were found in the Divorce Court, and how 
the wicked man hood-winked the dragon, 
and got out of the blue fire, and made his 
fortune as a "promoter" on the Stock 
Exchange, and is now churchwarden of his 
parish, and an ornament of society), you 
are compelled to put an unfriendly ter- 
mination to the disens:-5ion, and shuffle your 
questioners off to bed. I suppose my disin- 
clination to be hard upon these inquisitive 
children springs from a fellow-feeling with 
them. I, too, object to conventional end- 
ings in any shape, and, with the ebildren, 
ask, "'V hat then P" 'Vhen the novdi
t, at 
the three hundred and twenty-third page 
of his third volume, shows me ....
ngelina 
lying on Edwin's breast, and says in his 
concludillg paragraph, ,. IIis strong arm 
was around her, her head was pillo,,,ecl on 
his bosom; after all her troubles and 
vicissitudes the 'Vanderer of 'Yalthamst;Jw 
had reached that lmven at last. Need we 
say moro P" I feel inclined to cry, " Yes! 
Tell us what the"
 andereI' of \\r altlmm- 
stow did a few months afterwards, when 
Edwin took to drinking, and when his 
strong arm was laid about her, instead of 
around her. Or, on the other hand, what 
Edwin did, when the 'V. of 'V. began to 
be very much bored by his milk-and-water 
sentimental goodness, and wanted to wander 
about \Valthamstow again, in searcl), per- 
haps, of tho wicked nobleman from whose 
machinations :Edwin had rescued her!" 
At the theatre, too, I am not content, 



 


just before the fall of the curtain, with the 
assurance of the heroine that, if it be the 
wish of their kind friends, she, and the 
rest of the company, "will drain the Seven 
Vials of Violence" every evening. I want 
to see the effect of those they have alre1.dy 
drained; I want to see the comic man slang- 
ing the heavy father for having" cut him 
out of a bit of fat" by speaking" before 
his cue;" I should like to hear the leading 
lady upbraiding tbe walking gentJeman for 
having been too much of a walking gentle- 
man upon the skirt of her dress; I am 
curious about the parts played by most 
of the performers in private, so very dif- 
ferent sometimes to those which they play 
before the public. I linger the last to 
see the lights being turned out one by 
one, to see the old women appearing in 
the slips, to hear the box-keepers coughing 
behind the mufflers in which they are 
wrapping themselves, to see the brown 
holland draperies enshrouding, after a. 
ghostly fh,shion, the brav{.ry of the crim- 
son and golJ decorations, finally, to see the 
great curt..'l,in raised again, to mark the 
fireman's advance towards the orchestra, 
with his snake-like coil of hose, to feel the 
fresh rush of air which passes through 
th
 deserwd house, and then to take my 
leave reluctantly, saying to myself, " 'Vhat 
then P" 
Scores of places are there which I love 
to picture to myself, in what I may call 
their " well, what then r" state. The parish 
church of Crathie, for example. That 
must be a curious sight after its three or 
four months of aristocratic congregation. 
rrlw royal pew, with the sovereign and 
the princes and princesses, the lords and 
ladies in waitir.g, the equerries, and the 
gold sticks and silver sticks, a. little furtl
Ct. 
off the gillies and the magnificent, full-fed 
flunkies, as much in the background a.'J 
their own siLe anù the smallness of tho 
building will permit. The .Abergclilic 
pew, with its complement of royalty; tl.o 
Corndar,,"on pew, with its noble sportð- 
men and high-bred ladies; the other scats 
crammeù with tourists rapidly resolving 
themselves into a stifI
necked generation 
ill their ende
wours to catch a glimpse of 
their feUow - worshippers, and the pulpit 
occupied by some f
1.mous theologian or 
preacher of 1'('110\\ n. In the deep, dark 
winter time, when royalty with its retinue 
is at Osborne, and the fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen in their Engli
h homes; ''" hen the 
tourists have exchanged theil' suits 01 ditt
:) 
for homely Oxford mixture, and thcIr 
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alpenstocks for steel pens; when the re- 
nowned theologian is delighting the hearts 
of Edinburgh congregations, or demolish- 
ing the theories of some sceptical anta- 
gonist in his snug library in :l\1oray-place, 
that is the time to ask, ""\V ell, and what 
then ?" I picture to myself the little 
church surrounded by snow, which has 
just been sufficiently cleared away to make 
a path from the wicket-gate to the porch, 
its officiating minister, a plain, honest, God- 
fearing man, who has worn away the best 
years of his life in the unpretending, ugly 
little manse hard by, its congregation con- 
sisting of one or two farmers, a few shep- 
herds, and a dozen old women dotted about 
here and there, but scrupulously keeping 
clear of the seats which in other times are 
occupied by the great folk. No royalty, 
no aristocracy, no mention in the Court 
Circular for Crathie in its out-of-the-season 
or "well, what then ?" time. 
I have recently had an opportunity of 
studying what it is now the fashion to call 
the "inner life" of one or two well-known 
places, in their out-of- the- season garb. 
The force of circumstances lately neces- 
sitated my quartering myself at the little 
Welsh town of Ap Slammer for a few 
days, and, on my arrival in the town, 1 
proceeded straight to the Penguin's Arms. 
Ap Slammer, as is well known to all who 
have explored that lovely neighbourhood, 
is generally looked upon as the head- 
quarters for the North Wales district, the 
place where tbe heavy luggage is left to 
be called for on return, and whence the 
tourists start, knapsack-girt and pole-bear- 
ing, as earnestly in search of the picturesque 
as Dr. Syntax on his celebrated tour, but 
with much greater chance of having their 
desires gratified. It is a wretched little 
place enough, with a population which has 
given up its pretty national dress, but re- 
tains its hideous national language; with 
a long straggling street, full of wretched 
little shops, but with two or three very 
good hotels. Of these, 1 understood that 
the Penguin's Arms was the best, and to 
the Penguin's Arms, as I have said, 1 
drove straight from the railway station. 
The streets of Ap Slammer were not more 
deserted than those of any country town 
of the same size, and the walls were radiant 
with red posting-bills, announcing the ad- 
vent of some comic sing-er and his troupe, 
so that it was not until 1 arrived at the 
hotel door that 1 began to realise the fact 
that the season of Ap Slammer was entirely 
ovel', and tha,t I should have an oppor- 


tunity of seeing it in its" wclJ, what then?" 
state. 
The door of the hotel was shut, but it 
opened as the omnibus, of which I was 
the sole occupant, drove up, and the stout 
waiter in the dirty apron, jacket, and yes- 
terday's necktie, which constitute the' un- 
dress uniform of waiters, bowed me in. 
The news of an nnexpected arrival seemed 
to spread instantaneonsly. Spectral females 
emerged from the bar, and stood cnrtsying; 
a "boots," who in the fallow leisure of his 
life had apparently taken lodgings in the 
neighbourhood, rushed across from over 
the way, and an old gentleman, a very 
Rip Van 'Yinkle of a landlord, roused 
himself from a sound sleep in his private 
parlour, and came forward to give me 
welcome. Even then 1 failed to realise 
the position; it was not until I asked 
whether I could have a sitting-room, that I 
saw by the faintest smile on Rip Van 
Winkle's countenance the true state of the 
case. 
"I could have a sitting-room," he said; 
and, in proof of his assertion, he imme- 
diately showed me four on the ground- 
floor; large square rooms, which would 
have accommodated the Vicar of Wake- 
field and his family party, including Squire 
Thornhill and 1\11'. Burchell. 1 suppose 
1 looked rather dubiously at these vast 
apartments (I certainly felt that if I wel'C 
compelled to take one 1 should have a 
small corner screened off in which 1 could 
live), but the landlord told me there were 
plenty of other rooms up-stairs, and, on our 
ascending, showed me two, in either of 
which the county ball could have been 
held with ease. I at last selected a small 
chamber, with one window, and a bedroom 
immediately above it, both looking on to a 
very prettily arranged and açlmira,bly kept 
garden, on the actual edge of thE: l\Ienai 
Straits. 
A total absence of bell-ringing in such 
an establishment first awakened my curi- 
osity, and when the waiter brought me 
my luncheon, I proceeded to sound him, 
suggesting first, with a careless and off- 
hand manner, that I supposed they were 
not very full just then? The waiter, who 
by this time had attired himself in raven 
black, and wore a spotless neckcloth with 
a bow which many a curate would envy, 
was equal to the occasion. He replied, with 
a deprecatory cough, that they were not 
quite full. I suggested that their season 
was probably over? He admitted it. Had 
they had a good season 1> An excellent 
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one. They mado up eighty beds in the 
house, and had often to hire rooms out. 
Eighty heds! and how many people have 
they staying in the 110use now? An ex- 
pression of agony crossed the waiter's face, 
and bc made fur the door. I intercepted 
him. I pressed home my question. He 
enùeavoured to equivocate. At last I wrung 
from him the appalling fact, that in that 
enormous house I was the sole guest. 
I think the waiter was tbe only person 
who ever knew that I was in pos
ession of 
that.dreadful secret. With the other mem- 
bers of the household I used to play at 
being perfectly unsuspicious of it. I 
chatwd pleasantly with the landlord, I 
made n. point of talking hurriedly with 
the chambermaid, as though I knew tbe 
value of her time, and was expecting that 
she "Would be whisked away to impatient 
bell-pullers, and when I sent the "boots" 
on an errand, I always asked him if he had 
leisure to fulfil it, carefully ignoring the 
fact that all his time, energies, and blacking 
were devoted to my service. After awhile, 
I began to like the solit.ude immensely. 
1tfy two rooms were thoroughly comfort- 
able; the cooking and the wines good, and 
the attendance excellent; and I amused my- 
self by creeping about the house, and look- 
Ï4ng in at the '\arious l'ooms, and picturing to 
myself the people "ho had last occupied 
them. I peered in through the door of the 
great coffee-room, and straightway all the 
tables piled upon each other became pro- 
perly armn
ed around the walls, the dusty 
blinds of tIJø bow-window were drawn up, 
the paper i-I whieh the looking-glass frame 
was enshrouded was removed, the rolled-up 
carpet was put dO\yn, and the room peoplod. 
At one of those tables in the how-window 
sit tho two young men who have just 
arrived, and are enjoying their dinner, after 
a fi'\e-and-twenty miles'. walk; both strong, 
ncti'\e, clean-limbed men, albeit they are 
Londoners, and that ten monthiì out of the 
twelve are spent by them in confinement 
and study. One is an attonU'y, the other 
a barrister; they are bachelors, and sworn 
friends; living in the same chambers, be- 
longing to the same club, and always 
spending their holidays together. Swit- 
zerland is their fh.vonrite resort, and the 
chamois hunters of the Tyrol, and tho 
guides of Chamouuix and Courmayeur, are 
not unacquainted "ith their names anù 
tùeir exploit!;, but the war this year has 
kept them at home, and they aro talking 
of Snowdon and Helvellyn "ith good- 
natured contempt. The solitary man at 



 


the tablo next them, the fat man "ith the 
flushed face and heavy jowl, is also a 
harris tel', but of a Yf'ry different type. 
That is 
Ir. Ethelred Jinks, Q.C., a noteù 
parliamentary counsel, who won his spurs 
at the Old Bailey, hut who now never 
visits the scenes of his former glories, un- 
less BJ'K'cially retained. The power of cross- 
examination, of screwing th
 exact reply 
which he wanted to get out of an un\\il- 
ling witness, and of frightening a de- 
fiant one with the wnitrant tone and re- 
dundancy of action which served him so 
well in the C. C. C., Ethelred has imported 
into 'his new sphere, and has thereby made 
for himself a name. He is looked upon 
as a wit, and has a collection of highly 
flavoured stories, which are always called 
for when the ladies retire from the dinner- 
table, and are highly appreciated in the 
smoking-room. He has been staying "ith 
one great man, and is journeying to the 
house of another, resting at the Penguin's 
Arms on his way. He listens" ith an odd 
kind of wonderment to such scraps of con- 
versation as he hears from the JlExt table, 
for Ethelrerl would as soon think of flying 
as of attempting to walk, and the only climb 
in which he is inter
;:,ted is the ascent from 
the front row of the court to the judicial 
bench, and that is one which he is not 
likely to make. Tea is the meal which is 
being served at the next table, with boiled 
eggs and dry toast, a refreshing and ine'\:- 
pensi'\e repast, partaken of by 
Ir. 
Ioger 
of Upper Kelvin-grote, West Holloway, 
his wife, a.nd sister-in-law. )11'. ]'loger is a. 
clerk in Somerset House, from which es- 
tablishment he is now away on a month's 
holiday. He is highly respectable, and the 
authorities of Somerset Honse are pleased 
to speak of him as "a conscientious man 
with much zeal for the service." ITe bas 
never been late in his attendance durinf! 
the twenty-three years of his official 
career; he never left an "i" undotted or 
a "t" uncrossed, or made a blot on any 
document" ith whieh he had te deal; he 
is priggish, pedantic, and stupid, but im- 
mensely respwctable. He and his travel- 
ling companions u.rrJ.'\cd at the Penguin's 
.A.rIDS on tho top of the coach. They are 
making this tour, not" ith a.ny low notion 
of enjoying themselves, but "to expnnd 
their minù
. and to enlarge their acquaint- 
anco with the works of nature" TJmt is 
the phrase which )11'. )[oger will employ in 
his lecturo at the ",.. est Holloway Y e
try 
Hall on the occasion of one of the penny 
readings, when he will give an account of 
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his trjp. It will be immensely statistical 
and topographical, and will be delivered in 
a high-pitched monotone; it will be thought 
yery highly of by the audience, and will 
come bet\...een a song, Cease Rude Boreas, 
by :111'. Squirk, the amateur baritone of 
t.he neighbourhood, and a solo on the har- 
monium by Pedler, the church organist. 
Other coffee-room characters rose before 
my fancy: a short man in a red beard, and 
his tall, Quixote-like companion, who as- 
tonished the waiter by declining to drink 
anything but beer for their dinner, and 
who have been talking an extraordinary 
ja?'gon about cross lights, and middle dis- 
tance, and bits of colour, to the astonish- 
ment of the :Manchester magnifico next to 
them. These are artists on their way to 
Bettws-y-coed, or some such paintable place. 
There is a great sheaf of what they call 
"their traps," consisting of easels and 
camp-stools, mahl-sticks, and white um- 
brellas with long bandIes, bound up to- 
gether, and standing in a corner of the 
l13ll. Then I fancied a little group of a 
father and his boy, the lad going to school 
for the first time, a little down at leav- 
i
g his mother and sisters, but kept up 
by the thought of the llew life awaiting 
him. The father infinitely more depressed 
at the idea of parting with his only son, 
and then-then a gust of the autumnal 
wind blew the coffee-room door to with a 
bang, the gho
ts of my creation vanished, 
and I was [I gain the solitary guest at the 
Penguin's Arms. 
I bad a .view of another well.known 
place, in its out-of-the-season state, before 
quitting 'Vales. I had heard so much of 
the well- known watering- place of Llan- 
dudu, its freshness, its salubrit.y, its beauti- 
ful walks round the Great 'V orm's Head, 
that I thought I should like to have a look 
at it. J\1oreover, I saw by the advertise- 
ment, that the dryness of the air, and the 
cheapness of the lodgings, made it a 
desirable winter residence for invalids. I 
am bound to say the invalids had not 
responded to the suggestion. In my 
life I never saw such a deserted spot. 
The place itself is an ordinary British 
watering-place, a bay between two head- 


lands, a crescent line of lodging-houses 
following the sweep of the bay, and a 
straight street of shops immediately behind 
the crescent. In this crescent, a very 
large one, there was scarcely a house that 
had not its flag of distress flying, its bill of 
apartments to let in every floor. It was a 
raw, autulllnal morning, and throughout 
my waTIr. from one end to the other of the 
broad handsome esplanade, I did not meet 
one creature. Down on the enormous 
breadth of sand I looked, and saw three 
little children with their governess, and 
two <.logs. I peered in at the combined 
" bath, library, and billiard room," on the 
edge of the cliff, and saw an old gentle- 
man, .with ragged whiskers and a red 
comforter, reading the Standard of the 
previous day. Immediately underneath 
this cliff is a little bit of wooden pier, 
jutting out into the sea, whereon an elderly 
lady was taking exercise, walking up and 
down as shortly ana sharply as the polar 
bear at the Zoological Gardens. On the 
Great "\V orm's Head I met a coast guards- 
man; I asked him if they had had a good 
season at Llandudu. He said he did not 
know; he had only just come there. I 
asked him if he would l1ave to stop there 
for some time. I never shall forget the 
expression of his t'1ce, when, after looking 
round, he said he thought he should. 
Then I turned and fled to the railway 
station. I do not know what Llandudu 
may look like in the season, out of it it is 
a very gruesome place indeed. 
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CHAPTER I. U
OCULUS. 
TilE level light of a summer sunset, over 
a broad heath, is brightening its brown un- 
dulations with a melancholy flush, and 
turning all the stalks of heather in the 
, foreground into twisted sticks of gold. 
Insect wings sparkle dimly in the air; the 
. 
 hgging bee drones homeward, and a wide 
II drift of crows, cawing high and faint, show 
I like shadows against the sea-green sky, 
: [ flecked with soft crimson, as they sail away 
to the distant dormitories of 'Vestwold 
Forest. 
Toward the sunset end of this savage 
heath stand four gigantic fir-trees, cast- 
ing long shadows. One, indeed, is little 
more than a rotten stump, some twclve 
:\ feet high; all bend eastwards, shorn 
' I of their boughs nearly to the top, and 
. stretching the arms that remain, some 
yellow .and. strippe
 of their b
rk, in the 
. same dIrectIOn, as If they all sIgnalled to 
I the same distant point. These slanting 
- . 1 fir-trees look like the masts of a mighty 
wreck; and antiquaries say that they are 
the monumental relics of a forest that lies 
, buried under the peat. 
A young lady, her dress of dark serge, 
l with a small black straw-hat, a little scarlet 
fea.ther in it, and wearing a pair of boots, 
I such as a country artist might produce, 
t made of good strong leather, with thick 
l soles, but, in spite of coarse work and 
t clumsy material, showing a wonderfully 
I pretty little foot, is leaning lightly against 
.1 one of these great firs. Her companion, 
an elderly lady, slight and merry, sits on a 
little hillock of turf at her fect. 
The dress of the elder lady corresponds 
with that of the younger. It is that of a 



 
person inured to the practice of a strict but 
 
not uncomfortable economy. 
The young lady has dropped a little, 
japanne
 colour-box and a block-book at 
her feet. Is she an artist? Possibly a I 
governess? At all events, she is one of the I 
loveliest creatures eyes ever lighted on. 
Is there any light more becoming than, 
that low, richly tinted beam, that comes ' 
subdued through the mists of sunset? 
With a pleased look-the listening look 
which such spiritual deli gIlt assumes-with 
parted lips, the light touching the edge of I 
her little teeth, with eyes a-glow with rap- I 
ture, drinking in the splendour and beauty : 
of the transitory hour and scene, as if she 
could look on in silence and beatitude for 
ever, the girl leans her little shoulder to 
the ancient tree. 
With a long sigh, she says at last: 
" I was going to ask your forgiveness, 
dear old cousin :Max." 
" For what?" asked the old lady, turn- 
ing up a fhce pleasantly illuminated with 
the golden light. 
" For making you take so long a walk. 
I'm a little tired myself. But I don't beg 
your pardon, because I think this more 
than makes amends. Let us look for a 
minute more, before all fades." 
The old lady stood up, with a little shrug 
and screw of hcr shoulders. 
" So 1 am-quite stiff-myoId bones do 
complain; but oh, rcally, it is quite beau- 
tiful ! I see it so much better standing 
hcre; that bank was in my way. How 
splendid-gorgeous! " 
Thc scene was inL1eeù worth a detour 
in their homeward route. Two grand and 
distant ra.nges of mountain, approaching I 
from right and left, stop short in pre- 
cipitous terminations that rescmble thc 
confronting castles of two giganti0 lincs of 
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fortification, leaving an undulating plane 
between, '" ith the sunset sky, and piles of 
flaming cloud, for a horizon; and, in the 
comparatively near foreground, rises be- 
tween these points an abrupt knoll crowned 
by the ruined castle of Cardyllion, and, 
with the village studded with grand old 
trees. looking like a town on fire. 
In nearer foreground, in the hollow, in 
solemn purple shadow, are masses of 
forest; and against the faint green and 
yellow sky are spread stre.:'lks of purple 
vapour, and the crimson and scarlet fires of 
sunset. 
" This should reconcile us to very humble 
ways; and more, I feel that through marble 
pillars, through great silk curtains, among 
mirrors, bronzes, china, and all the rest, 
looking out from a velvet sofa, I could not 
see, much less enjoy all this, as I do." 
Cousin :Max laughed. 
" Very wise! very philosophical! very 
romantic!" exclaimed she. "But it is 
cnpugh to be content with one's station in 
lifE', and not to grow too fond of any. To 
be content is, simply, not to wish for 
change. 1\ly poor father used to say that 
those who wished for change were like 
tho
e who wished for death. They longed 
for a state of which they had no expm'Íence, 
and for yçhich they might not be so fit as 
they fancied, for every situation has its 
liabilities as well as its privileges. That is 
what he used to say." 
"Dear 1\Iax, I withdraw it, if I said 
anything sensible, for whenever I do you 
grow so wise that you bore me to death." 

he kisscd her. "Do let us be foolish, 
darling, while we are together, and we 
shall understand one another perfectly. 
See how quickly the scene changes. It 
is very beautiful, but. not quite so glorious 
1l0'V. " 
At this moment the sound of steps, close 
behind them upon the soft peat, made them 
both turn their heads. 
II A sleek, lean man, lantern - jawed, in 
a shabby, semi-clerical costume, passed 
them by in front, fronl right to left, in an 
oblique line. He was following a path, 
and was twirling a stick slowly in his 
haud by its crooked handle, and gazing 
up at the sky with one eye-the other 
was blind-with a smile that was meant 
to be. saintly. In spite of his meek smile, 
and his seedy and mean exterior, the 
two laùies hat! come to connect ideas of 
the sinister and the dangerous with this 
mall. 
" Upon my life," s'ìid the elder lady, 
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after a pause, "I do believe-I'm almost 
sure-that is the very man." 
"I am perfectly certain," said the young 
lady, who had followed him with her eyes 
until he was hidden from view by a screen 
of furze and hawthorns, a little "way to the 
left. "I can't imagine what that odious, 
ill-looking man can possibly mean by fol- 
lowing us about as he does." 
" Perhaps he is asking himself a question 
very like that about us?" said the old 
lady, with a laugh. 
" Not he. He is following us." 
"I saw him at Penmaen :Mawr, but no- 
where else," said Miss :i\Iax. 
"But I saw him at Chester, and there 
could be no mistake about his watching us 
there. I saw him look at our lu!!gage, and 
look for our names there, and I saw him 
stand on the step of his carriage at Conway, 
until he saw us get out with the evident 
intention of staying there; and then he 
got down with that little leather bag, that 
seems to be all that he possesses, and he 
came to our hotel, simply, I am certain, to 
watch us. You must recollect, when we 
returned from our little walk, that I told 
you I saw him sitting in the room near the 
stairs, don't you recollect, writing-don't 
you remember?" 
"Yes, I remember your saying there 
was a man blind of an eye, the same we 
had observed at Penmaen 1\Iawr, who had 
followed us, and was in the same place. 
But the people at the inn said be was a 
travelling secretary to some religious so- 
ciety, collecting money." 
" Did not you say," persisted the young 
lady, "when you first saw him, that he 
was a very ill-looking man ?" 
" Yes; so I did. So he is. He looks 
sanctimonious and roguish, and that white 
eye makes his face- I hope it is not very 
uncharitable to say so-almost villanous. 
I think him a very ill-looking man, and 
if I thought he was following us, I 
should speak to the police, and then set 
out for my humble home without losing 
an hour." 
"And you don't think he is following 
us?" said the young lady. 
" If he is travelling- to collect subscrip- 
tions he may very well have come here 
about his business, and to Penmaen .1Iawr, 
and to Chester. I don't see why he must 
necessarily be following us. And Conway, 
too, he would have stopped at naturally. 
It does not follow at all that he is in pur- 
suit of us because he happens to come to 
the same place. 
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The king himself has followed her 
,rhcn she has gone before. 
We arc not worth robbing, my dear, anù 
we look it. You must not be so easily 
f.rightened. " 
., Frightened! I'm not tho least fright- 
ened," Haid the young lady, spirite<Uy. 
" I'm not what is termed a nervous young 
lady. Yon have no rigbt to think that. 
nut I duu't believe he has any other busi- 
ne'iS but tracking us from place to place. 
'Vhat other business on earth could he 
havo bad-getting out at Abber, for in- 
stance? I forgot to mention Abber. It 
is very odd, you must allow. Let us walk 
on. " She had picked up her colonr- box and 
her block. " V cry odd that be should get 
out of the train wherever wo stop, always 
about business, we are to snppose, that has 
no connexion with us; that he 8hould 
follow us, by tho same odd accident, where 
there is no rail, and where we can only get 
by a fly; that he should get always into 
the same quiet little inns, though, of course, 
he would like much better to be in noisier 
places, where he woulù meet people like 
himself; and that he should turn up, this 
evening, so near our poor little lodgings, 
and go by that path which brings him 
there. 'Vhat on earth can he want in that 
direction?' , 
, Yes, I do think it's odd, my dear; and, 
I say, I think he docs look very villano us. 
nut wbat can he possibly want?" said the 
old lady. "'Vhy should he follow us? 
How are we to accouut for it?" 
"I don't pretend to account for it," said 
the girl, as they trudged on side by side; 
" but it is just l)ossible that he may be a 
detective, who mistakes us for some people 
he i'3 in pursuit of. I only know that he is 
spoiling my poor little holiday, and I do 
wish I were a man, that I might give him 
a sound drubbing." 
The old lady laughed, for the girl spoke 
threateningly, with a flash from her splen- 
did eyes, and for a moment clenched tho 
tinie
t little fist you can fancy. 
" .And you think ho's gone before us to 
Pritchard's farm-houso ?" f:aid the old lady, 
glancing- over her shoulder in that direc- 
tion, abovo \\ hich a ma
s of thundrous 
cloud "as rÜ,ing. "Dear mo! how like 
thunder that is." 
" Awfully!" said the young lady. "Stop 
a moment - I thought I heard distant 
thunder. Listen!" 
They both paused, looking toward those 
ominous piles of cloud, black against the 
now fast-fading sky. 



 


CIIAPTER II. A G'CIDE. 
"IIuSH!" saiù the young laùy, laying 
her fingers on her companion's arm. 
They listened for a minute or more 
"'l'here it is!" exclaimed the girl, as a 
faint rumble spread slowly along and 
among the mountains. 
They remained bilent for a minute after 
it had passed away. 
"Ye8, that certainly was tlmnder," said 
the elder lady; "and it is growin
 so dark; 
it would not do to be caught in the storm, 
and to meet our one-eyed persecutor, per- 
baps, and we have fnlly a mile to goo still. 
Come, we must walk a little fa!,tpr." 
" I hope it will be a good thunder-storm," 
said the young lady watching tho sky, as 
they lmrrieù on. "It frightens me more 
than it docs you, but I think I like it 
better." 
" You may easily do that, dear; and like 
our farm-house better than I do, also." 
" 'Ve are frightfully uncomfortable, I 
agree. Let us leave it to-morrow," said tho 
young lady. 
"And whero shall we go next?" in- 
quired her companion. 
" To Llanberris, if I'm to decide," said 
the girl. "But first we must look over 
the castle at Cardyllion, and there are one 
or two old houses I should like to skdch- 
only roughly." 
" You are making too great a labour of 
your holicL"ty: you sketch too much." 
" Well, we leave to-morrow, and the day 
after is Sunday, and then-on )Ionday-my 
holiday end
, and my slavery begins," said 
the young lady, vehemently. 
" You certainly do use 
tron
 langn'lQ"e," 
said the elder lady, a littlo testily. '" '\Fhy 
don't you try to be contented? Dcar me! 
How much nearer the thunder is !" 
" It will soon be darker, anù then "e 
shall see the lightning splendidly," said 
the young lady. 
"Don't stop, darling, let us g-et on. I 
was going to say, you must st';1dy to bo 
content-remember your catecll1sm. Tho 
Queen, I dare say, has things to complain 
of; anù Farmer i
rirehard'd daug'ht('r, who 
has, as you fancy, a lift) of so much liberty, 
will tell you 
he is something of a. slave, 
and can't do, by any means, quite as she 
likes. I only hope, dcar 
[aud, we have 
mOlley enough to bring us home." 
" 'Ve c..m e1..e it out" ith my dra\
ings. 
"... e shan't btarve. ".. c can have the ruins 
of Carnarvon Castle for brea1..fust, amI eat 
8no\\(lon f.n' dinner, and turn the )lenai 
into tea. It is a. comfort to know I can 
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live by my handiwork. I don't think, 
cousin, I have a shilling I can call my own. 
If I could earn enough by my drawing to 
live on; I think I should prefer it to any 
other way of living I can imagine." 
"Yon used to think a farmer's life the 
happiest on earth," said the old lady, trudg- 
ing along. "There's Richard Pritchard, 
why not marry him p" 
a I might do worse; but there are half 
a dozen conclusive reasons against it. In 
the first place, I don't think Riohard Prit- 
chard would marry me; and, next, I know 
I wouldn't marry Richard Pritchard; and, 
thirdly, and seriously, I shall never marry 
at all, never, and for the reasons I have told 
you often; and those reasons can never 
change. " 
" 'Ve shall see," said her companion, 
with a laugh and a little shake of her head. 
" Good Heavens !" exclaimed the olcllady, 
as nearer thunder resounded over the land- 
scape. 
" Hush!" whispered the girl, as they 
both paused and listened, and when it had 
died away, "What a noble peal that was !" 
she exclaimed. And as they resumed 
their march she continued: "I shall never 
marry: and my resolution depends on my 
circumstances, and they, as you know, are 
never likely to alter-humanly speaking, 
they never can alter-and I have not cou- 
rage enough to make myself happy; and, 
coward as I am, I shall break my own 
heart rather than break my chains. Where 
are we now?" 
As she said this she came to a sudden 
halt at t.he edge of a deep channelled stream, 
whose banks just there stand steep and 
rugged as those of a ravine, crowned with 
straggling masses of thorn and briars. 
She gazed across, and up and down the 
stream, which was swollen just then by 
mountain rains of the night before. 
"Can we have missed our way P" said 
the elder lady. 
"'Vhat on earth has become of the 
wooden bridge?" exclaimed the younger 
one. 
There was still quite light enough to 
discern objects; and :11i8s 1iax, catching 
her young companion by the hand, whis- 
pered : 
"Good gracious, :Maud! Is that the 
man?' , 
"What man ?" she asked, startled. 
"The blind man-the person who has 
been following us." 
1Iiss 1YIaud-for such was the young 
lady's name-said nothing in reply. The 



 


two ladies stood irresolute, side by side. 
11aud had seen the person who was ap- 
proaching, once only in her life. It was 
two days before, as she and her cousin 
were getting out of their fly at the Ver11ey 
Arms, in the pretty little town of Car- ' 
dyllion. She was a proud young lady; 
it would have taken a good deal to make 
her avow, even to herself, the slightest i'll- 
terest in any such person. . Nevertheless, 
she recognised him a good many seconds 
before good Miss Max had discovered her 
mistake. 
She was standing beside that elderly 
lady. They were both looking across the 
stream; the young lady furthest from the 
stranger had turned a little away. 
There is quite light enough to see faces 
still, but it will not last long. The young 
man is very handsome, and also tall. He 
has been fishing, and has on a pair of those 
gigantic jack-boots in which fishermen 
delight to walk the rivers. He wears a 
.broad.leafed hat, round which are wound 
his flies. A boy with his rod, net, and 
basket trudges behind. 
The old lady speaks to him as he passes. 
He stops, lowers his cigar, and inclines to 
listen. 
"I beg pardon," she says. "Can you 
tell me? rr'here was-I am sure it was on 
this very spot-a bridge of plank across 
this sh'cam, and I can't find it." 
"Oh! They were taking that away to- 
day, as I passed by. It had grown un- 
safe, and the-the- Oh, yes; the new 
one is to be put up in the morning." 
The odd little hesitation I have re- 
corded was caused by his seeing the young 
lady, on a sudden, in the midst of his 
sentence, and for the moment forgetting 
everything else. And well he might, for 
he had been dreaming of her for the last 
two days. 
He dropped Ilis cigar, became, all at 
once, much more deferential, and with his 
hat in his hand, said: 
" Do you wish to cross the brook? Be- 
cause if you do, I can show you to some 
stepping-stones about a quarter of a mile 
higher up, where you can get across very 
nicely." 
" Thanks. I should be so very much 
obliged," said the old lady. 
The gentleman was only too happy, and 
having sent the boy on to the Verney 
Arms, talked very agreeably as he accom. 
panied and directed their march. He had 
come down there for a little fishing; he 
knew the Verneys a little, and old Lord 
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\i'" erney was F;uch a 'Very odd man! TIe 
told them stories ûf him, and "Ç'ery amusing 
some of them wore, and his eye always 
-glanced to see the eflect of his anecdotes 
upon )Iiss 1\Iaud. Two or three times he 
,'entured to f'peak to her. The young lady 
did not either encourage or discourage 
these littlE' experiments, and answered vcry 
easily and carelessly, and, I am bound to 
say, very briefly too. 
In the mean time, the thunder grew 
nearer and more frequent, and the wild 
reflection of the lightning flickered on trees 
and fields about them. 
And now they had reached the thick 
clump of osiers, beneath which the step- 
ping stones, of which tlwy were in"search, 
studded the stream. On]y the summits of 
these stones were now above the water, 
1I.nd the light was nearly gone. 
CHAPTER III. PLAS íLWD. 
" I HAVE not courage for this," said the 
old lady, aghast, eyeing the swift current 
and the uncertain footing to which, in the 
most deceptiv-e possible twilight, she was 
inyited to commit herself. 
"But you know, darling, we must get 
across somehow," urged the girl, cruelly. 
"It is quite easy; don't fancy anythlllg 
else. " 
And she stepped lightly over. 
"It is all very fine with your young feet 
and eyes," she replied; "but for an old 
'Woman like me it is little better than the 
tight rope; and it would be death to me to 
take a roll in that river. 'Vhat on earth 
is to be done .p" 
"It is really a great deal easier than 
you suppose," said the obliging young 
gentleman, not sorry to find an ðpportunity 
of agreeing with :Miss 1tlaud, ., and I think 
I can make it perfectly easy if you will just 
take my hand as you get across. I'll walk 
in the stream beside you. lt is quite 
-::;hallow here, and thcse things make me 
absolutely impervious to the water. Pray, 
try. I undertake to get you across pcr- 
fectly safely." 
So, supporting her across with his left 
hand, and walking beside her with his 
right, ready to assist hcr more effectually 
in case of a slip or stumble, he conducted 
llcr quite safcly over. 
'Vhcn the lady had thanked him very 
.carnesily, ana he had laughingly disclaimed 
all right to her acknowledgment!:', another 
difficulty suddenly struck her. 
" And now, how arc we to find our farm- 
llOuse? I know the way to it perfectly 
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from the wooden bridge; but from this, I 
really haven't an idea." 
" I'll make it ûut," said the young laòy, 
before thcir guide had time to speak. "I 
like exploring; anù it can't be far-a little 
in this direction. rrhauk you very much." 
The last words were to the young man, 
whose huge boots were pouring down rivu- 
lets on the dry dust of the little pathway 
on which they were standing. 
"If I am not too disagrpeable a guide, 
in this fisherman's plight," he said, glanc- 
ing, with a laugh, at his boots, "nothing- 
wonld please me so much as being allowed 
to point out the way to you. I happen to 
know it perfectly, and it is by no means so 
easy as you may suppose, particularly by 
this light- one can hardly tell distances, 
ever so near." 
"Pray, don't think of it," said the girl, 
"I can make it out quite easily." 
"Nonsense, my dear 
Iaud. You could 
nuv-cr make it out; and besides," she added, 
in an under tone, "how can you tell where 
that blind man may turn up, that fi)l]ows 
us, as you say? 'Ye are "\""ery much obliged 
to you," she said, turning to him, "and 
you are doing us really a great kindness. 
I only hope it won't be bringing you too 
far out of your way?" 
Very plemmntIy, therefore, they went on. 
lt became darker, rapidly, and though the 
thunder grew louder and more frequent, 
and the lightning gleamed more viv-idly 
across the landscape, the storm was still 
distant enough to enable 1\laud to enjoy its 
sights and sounds, without a sense of 
danger. 
1'he thunder-clonòs are stealthily hut 
swiftly ascending. These battlements of 
pandemonium, " like an exhalation," screen 
the sky and stars with black, and from their 
field of darkness leaps now and then the 
throbbing blue, that lca
es the eye dazzled, 
and lights rock and forest, hill and ruin, 
for a moment in its pale glare. Then she 
listens for the rumble that swells into long 
and loud
echoing re
erberations. He stays 
his narrativ-e, and all stop and listen. He 
smiles, as from under his long lashes he 
eoyertly watches the ecstasy of the beauti- 
ful g-irl. ..And then they set out again; the 
old lady vowing that she can't think why 
she's such a fool as to stop at such an hour, 
and tired to death as she is, to li:,ten to 
thunder. 
Farmcr Pritc1mrd, 11appily for wandC'ring 
Tintos ill that p:trt of thc world, is not ono 
of those scientific agriculturists who cut 
down their hedge-rows anlI square their 
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fields. Our little party has now reached 
the stile which, under the shadow of ::;ome 
grand old elms, admits the rustics, who 
frequent Richard Pritchard, to his farm- 
yard. 
It is an old and a melancholy remark, 
that the picturesque and the comfortable 
are hardly compatible. Here, however, 
these antagonistic principles are as nearly 
as possible reconciled. The farm-yard is 
fenced round with hawthorns and lime- 
trees, and the farm-house is a composite 
building, of which the quarter in which the 
ladies were lodged had formed a bit of the 
old Tudor manor-house of Plas Ylwd, which 
gave its name to the place. 
A thatched porch, with worn stone pillars 
and steps, fronts the hatch; and from 
beside this, through a wide window of 
small panes, a cheerful light was scattered 
along the rough pavement, and more faintly 
on the hanging foliage of the tree opposite. 
"1Vhat a pretty old house!" the young 
fisherman exclaimed, looking up at the 
gables, and the lattices, and the chimneys 
that rose from the deep thatch of the 
cobbled old house. 
"It may be prettier in this light, or 
rather darkness, than at noon," said the old 
lady, with a shrug, and a little laugh. 
"But it really is, in any light, an ex- 
tremely pretty old house," said tIle girl, 
taking up the cudgels for their habitation, 
" and everything is so beautifully neat. I 
think them such nice people." 
A few heavy rain-drops had fallen sul- 
lenly as they came, and now with the sud- 
denness of sucb visitations, the thunder 
shower, all at once, began to descend. 
"Come in, come in," said the old lady, 
imperiously. 
Very willingly the young gentleman 
stepped under the porch. 
They all three stood there for a moment, 
looking out towards the point from which, 
hitherto, the lightning had been chiefly 
visible. 
" Oh ! But you must come in and take 
a cup of tea," said the old lady, suddenly 
recollecting. "Y ou 'fIwst come in, really." 
Their walk and little chat, and the climb- 
ing of stiles, and the rural simplicities that 
surrounded, had made her feel quite inti- 
mate. He glanced covertly at the young 
lady, but in her face he saw neither invita- 
tion nor prohibition; so he felt at liberty 
to choose, and he stepped, very gladly, into 
the hon.se. 
As you enter the old house you find your- 
self in a square vestibule, if I can call by so 


classic a name anything so rude. Straight 
before you yawns an arch that spans it from 
wall to wall, giving admission to the large 
kitchen of the farm-house: at your right, 
under a corresponding moulded arch, opens. 
the wide oak staircase of the manor-house, 
with a broad banister, on the first huge- 
stem of whicb, as on a vestal altar, is 
placed a burnished candlestick of brass, 
in which burns a candle to welcome the 
return of old :!vIiss 
Iax and young 
iiss 
l\Iaud Guendoline. 
The young lady steps in with the air, 
though she knows it not, of a princess into 
her palace. 
As they enter, her ear is struck by an 
accent, not 'Velsh, and a voice the tones of 
which have something of a cold, bleating 
falsetto, which is intensely disagreeable, 
and looking quickly through the arched 
entrance to the kitchen, she sees there, 
taking his ease in an arm-chair by the fire- 
place, the long-visaged man with the white 
eye. 
He is holding forth agreeably, with a 
smile on his skinny lips. He gesticulates 
with a long hand, the nails of which are 
black as ebony. The steam of the saintly 
man's punch makes a halo round his head; 
and his hard cheeks are flushed with the 
pink that tells of inward comfort. His 
one effective eye addresses itself, although 
he is haranguing Richard Pritchard's wife, 
to Richard Pritchard's daughter, who 
is very pretty, and leans, listening to the- 
ugly stranger, with her bare arms rolled 
in her apron, on the high back of one of 
the old-fashioned oak chairs. 


SCIENCE AND IMAGINATION. 


THE vulgar conception of a man of 
science pictures him as an irreclaimable- 
Dr. Dryasdust, strongly impressed with 
the fact that two and two make four, loving 
languages for the sake of their declensions 
and conjugations, and preferring those 
which have most irregular verbs. The 
populace's man of science delights in 
weights and measures, logarithms, statis., 
tical tables, tottles of the whole, and dis- 
coveries which unscientific men will turn 
to account in the form of patents. The- 
conventional man of science is a plodder 
who grants nothing until it is logically or 
experimentally proved, a matter-of.fact 
dullard, a proseI', a bore. 
Another idea has long been current 
exactly the reverse of the above. Your 
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philosophcr is a dreamcr, a schemer, a 
speculator, whom J1Ïs friends ought to put 
into a lunatic asylum-an alchemi:-,l, a 
squarcr of the circle, It concoctor of tbe 
elixir of lifl}. This species of philosoplwr 
works at a project, because the world hulds 
it to be impossible. 
Recent years have done much to emlCe 
both these notions of what philosophy is 
:md is not. Society is more tolerant than 
it was, forty or fifty years ago, of philo so- 
})hical discussions, even when they touch 
upon the gravest subjects. l\.Ioreover, 
truth may be resisted, and cavilled at, and 
pooh-poohed, up to a certain point; but, 
beyond a certain point, it is irresistible. 
When its evidences have accumulated into 
a mass of sufficient volume, they burst the 
sandy dykes of prejudice, and sweep all 
opposition before them. 'fhis is especially 
notable in the school of which Dr. 'fyndall 
is one of the most illustrious ornaments. 
He and his colleagues have been listened 
to unwillingly; they ltave gained their 
ground laboriously; and now, "e believe, 
they have more disciples, or at least very 
nearly convinced listeners, than choose 
openly to avow themselves as such. 
All Dr. Tyndall's works mark advances 
in the progress of modern science. They 
may be read over and over again with 
increased instruction and interest. They 
are illdispens..'1.blo to tho favourite book- 
shelf of evcry one who wishes to know, 
and is able to think. On this account we 
remind our readers of an addition to them, 
which, though professedly merely an occa- 
sional discourse, really makes an integral 
p:lrt cf the serif's. On the 1Gth of Septem- 
ber, 1870, Dr. Tyndall delivered before the 
British Association, at Liverpool, a wonder- 
ful oration, On the Scientific Use of the 
Imagination. 
'Ve are constant1y reminded, e\"en by 
the conversational expressions of every-daj- 
life, of the help which imagination aIDJrds 
to science. How is an important discovery 
spoken of? It is a bright idea, a lucky hit, 
a happy thought, a fortunate guess, a 
clever notion, an inspiration of genius, a 
successful experiment. It is evidently 
somcthing good and new attained by an 
intellectual leap, or spring, and not a re- 
sult worked out step by step, by chopping 
logic and spinning a series of" therefore::)," 
like Euclid's solution of a problem. 
\Yhat are scientific eÀperiments but bril- 
liant efforts of the imagination? '" I ima- 
ginc that, under such and such cir('uIn- 
stances, such and such will be the ca::;e. I 
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don't know it; l)ut I will try." By 110 
one is this fact more profusely and more 
convincingly illustrated tlmn by Dr. Tyn- 
dall, both in his published books and his 
lectures. He amplifit.S the experiments of 
other phihJHopllCrs, besiùes inventing eÀ- 
perimcnts úf his own. He wishcs to know 
whether pure water be, as most people sup- 
pose it, absolutcly 0010urles8. It it:; so, as 
we usually see it, in small quantities; but 
a very thin stratum of pale ale is almost as 
colourless as a stratum of wawr. He POUIS 
di<;tilled water into a drinking-glass; it ex- 
hibits no trace wlmtever of colour: so 1}Q 
imagines an experiment to show us that 
this pellucid liquid, in sufficient thickncss, 
has a very decided colour. 
" Here," he says triumphantly, "is a 
tube fifteen feet long, placed horizontally, 
its ends being stopped by pieces of pIate- 
gl'1.ss. At one end of t1lC tube stand::; an 
electric lamp, from which a cylinder of 
light will be sent through the tube. It is 
now half filled with water, thc upper sur- 
face of which cuts the tube in two equal 
parts horizontally. Thus, I send balf of 
my beam through air, and Lalf through 
water, and with this lens I intend to pro- 
ject a magnified image of the adjacent end 
of the tube upon this screen. You now 
see the image, composed of two semicircles, 
one of which is due to the light which has 
passed through thc water, the otner to the 
light whieh has passed through the air. 
Side by side, thus, you can compare them; 
and you notice that while the air semi- 
oircle is a pure white, the water semicircle 
is a bright and delicate blue-green." The 
real colour of distilled water "as ascer- 
tained and proved beyond a doubt. 
Again: somebody once imaginerl. that 
sound was owing to commotions of some 
kincl prod uced in the air, and conse- 
quently that air was 11Ccessary to the 
propagation of sound. X 0 air, no sound, 
it was guessed. But wbat airlcss re
on 
of the worlel could the learned then find to 
put tbe notion to the test? In course of 
time, the air-pump was constructed. A 
celebrated experiment, "h!ch proved the 
truth of the theory, "as made by a philo- 
sopher named Hawksbee, before the Royal 
Society, in 1 io,j. He so fixed a bell 
within thp receiver of an air-pump, that he 
could ring the bell when the receiver was 
exhausted. Before the air "a::; withdrawn, 
the sound of the bell was hecwd within the 
receiver; aftcr the air" as ,
ithdrnwn, the 
sound becamo so funt as to be hm',-l1y per- 
ceptible. Thc experiment will be f.nnili"lr 
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to our readers, but it was not the less a suc- 
cessful effort of imagination at the time. 
Dr. Tyndall, as is his wont, carries it 
further. After exhausting the receiver as 
perfectly as possible, he allows hydrogen 
gas-which is fourteen times lighter than 
air-to enter the vessel. The sound of the 
bell is not sensibly augmented by the pre- 
sence of this attenuated gas, even when the 
receiver is full of it. By working the 
pump, the atmosphere round the bell is 
rendered still more attenuated. In this 
way a vacuum is obtain cd more perfect 
than that of Hawksbee; which is im- 
portant, for it is the last traces of air that 
are chiefly effective in this experiment. 
The hammer is then seen pounding the 
bell, but no sound is audible. An ear 
placed against the exhausted receiver is 
unable to hear the faintcst tinkle. Note, 
however, that the bell is suspended by 
strings; for if it were allowed to rest upon 
the plate of the air-pump, the vibrations 
would communicate themselves to the plat-e 
and be transmitted to the air outside. All 
that can be heard by the most concentrated 
attention, with the ear placed against the 
receiver, is a feeble thud, due to the trans- 
mission of the shock of the hammer through 
the strings which support the bell. On 
permitting air to enter the jar with as little 
noise as possible, a feeble sound is imme- 
diately heard, growing louder as the air 
becomes more dcnse, until every person 
assembled in the lecture-room distinctly 
hears the ringing of the bell. 
But this is not all. At great elevations 
in the atmosphere, wllere the air is rarer 
than at the level of the sea, sound. is sen- 
sibly diminished in loudness. Dr. Tyndall 
imagines the consequences of talking in an 
atmosphere considerably thinner than that 
which usually surrounds us. 
" The voice," he informs us, "is formed 
by urging air from the lungs through an 
organ called the larynx. In its passage it 
is thrown into vibration by the vocal 
chords, which thus generate sound. But 
when I fill my lungs with hydrogcn, and 
endeavour to speak, thc sound is weakened 
in a remarkable degree. The consequence 
is very curious. You have already formed 
a notion of the strength and quality of my 
voice. I now empty my lungs of air, and 
inflate them with hydrogen from this gas- 
holder. I try to speak vigorously, but my 
voice has lost wonderfully in powcr, and 
changed wonderfully in quality. You hear 
it, hollow, harsh, anù unearthly: I cannot 
otherwise describe it." 


Cases like this justif y us in callina' 
. b 
SClCllce, romance reduced to practice. It 
is easily conceivable that scientific concep- 
tions may be something more than mere 
figments of the fancy. A thing imagined 
need not be a figment at all; it need not 
be a lie, the thing which is not. Its truth 
or its falsity is testeù by experiment, re- 
sulting in the discovery of fact. From this 
bold essay of hydrogen as a conversational 
medium is deduced the axiom: the in- 
tensity of a sound depends on the density 
of the air in which the sound is generaterl, 
and not on that of the air in which it is 
heard. 
The importance of imagination as an 
auxiliary to science is particularly mani- 
fested by the short-comings of science in 
consequence of insufficient aid from imagi- 
nation. How many discoveries have, over 
and over again, been aU but discovered 
before they were actually and finally at- 
tained! How often has fancy's airy wing 
failed for want of just a little more strength! 
The first inventors of block-printing never 
dreamt of movable types. Similar cases 
are so plentiful, that they would furnish 
the materials of a curious paper. From 
time immemorial it has been known that 
heat was generated by motion, especially by 
the motions of friction and impact. No- 
body can say when people first warmed their 
hands by rubbing them together, or what 
savage first produced fire by the friction 
of suitable pieces of wood. A rifle-bullet, 
while pursuing its course, is warmed by 
the friction of the air; there has even been 
talk of cooking eggs by friction, by w hirl- 
ing them round in the air in a sling. Yon 
may warm a bit of cold iron by beating it 
with a cold hammer on a cold anvil. A 
horse's iron shoe is made hotter than the 
horse's foot by quick trotting over a cold 
stone pavement. All this heat was attri- 
buted to the accumulation of caloric, a 
subtle fluid, the fluid of heat. 
Count Rumford was one of the first to 
propound, in 1798, the theory regarding 
the nature of heat which is now universally 
admitted by men of science. r:I.'he sug- 
gestive fact which led to it-as the falling 
apple led Newton to universal gravitation 
-was the large amount of heat developed 
in the process of boring cannon at JYlunich. 
To test his idea, he contrived an apparatus 
for the generation of heat by friction, and 
with it succeeded in actually boiling water, 
originally at a temperature of sixty de- 
grees Fahrenheit, in two hours and a half. 
"It would be difficult," he says, "to de- 
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scribo tho surprise and astoni
hment ('''-- 
pre<>sed in the countenances of the by- 
standers on seeing so large a quantity of 
water heated, :nul actually made to boil, 
without any firc." Dr. T.yndall, being 
short of time, produced the same effect, by 
similar mcan
, on a smnll quantity of water, 
ill two minutes and a half. 
'fho electric telegraph is perhaps the 
thing which has most frequently missed 
the consummation of discovery. In Ii3:!, 
it was prefigured in the shapc of a desir- 
able and perhaps possible talisman. In- 
deed, talismans aud amulets often express 
an-xious longings aftel' ends which we now 
either know to be impossible, or which we 
lu:we either partially or completely realised. 
Express trains, for instance, are not bad 
substitutes for the flying carpet of the 
Arabian Nights. Kow Father Lebrun (in 
his lIistoire critique des Prntiques super- 
stitieuses qui ont Réduit les Peuples, et 
embarra<.;sé les Savants) reeords the em- 
ployment of the magnet as a means of con- 
versing at a distanee. "I have heard say 
several times that certain persons have 
interchanged secret communications by 
means of two magnetic needles. Two 
friends took each a compass, around wllÍch 
were engraved the letters of the alphabet, 
and, they pretend, when one of the friends 
made the needle point to any letter, the 
other needle, although distant sey'eral 
leagues, immediately turned to the same 
letter. I do not anawer for the fact; I 
only know that several persons, as Salmut, 
have believed it possible, and that several 
persons have refuted this elTor." 
This "error" is nothing loss than t.he 
electric telegraph, minus the batteries and 
the conducting wires. 
Aldini, again, in his Essai Théorique ct 
Experimentale S11r Ie Galvanisme, pub- 
lished in 180.j" hit upon a veritable electric 
telegraph ,\ ithout knowing it. His object 
was to ascertain whether a gah"anic shock 
could be transmitted through the sea. It 
had already becn effected through the 
waters of the Lake of Geneva by Swiss, 
and through those of the Thames by 
English philosophers. Happening to visit 
Calais, he laid down a wire from a battery 
on the end of the west jetty to the plat- 
form of Fort-Rouge, now demolished. The 
effects of the battery fixed on the jett,f were 
felt, not only by li,-ing persons stationed on 
the platform, but e'"en recently slain anima.ls 
betrayed by their contractions the fact that 
they had received the mc:-
agc 
ent from 
tho distant battery. In this suggestivo 
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experiment (and we now "onder how 
people could be so dull) all that wa
 "antec1 
to constitute the telq.,'Taph ,\ ere the dial- 
plates at each end of the wire. 
Dr. T,} nda.ll's di"com'se, however, applies 
it:;elf rather to theory than to ita practieal 
application. A eorrect theory is the key 
to knowledge; starting- from that, the con- 
sequences are sure. Hut without imagina- 
tion, no theory is possible. Scientific educa- 
tion, he everywhere insists, onght to teach 
us to see the invisible, as well as the visi- 
ble, in nature; to picture, ,\ ith the eye of 
the mind, those operations which entirely 
elnde the eye of the body; to look at the 
very atoms of matter, in motion and at 
rest, and to follow them forth, "ithout ever 
losing sight of them, into the world of the 
senses, and see them there integrating 
themselves in natural phenomena. 
.Most needful to be I>ictnrecl on the retina 
of the mind arc the pulsations which per- 
vade all nature. By means of pulsations 
in ether, we see; by pulsations in the air, 
we hear; by nervous pulsation, we taste, 
smell, and fcel; by pulsations of the heart, 
we live. Existcnce is nl.'l.de up of fits and 
starts, intermittent though regular, and 
not the less real for bcing so rapid that our 
senses perceive but few of their intervals. 
It is the eye of the mind only which can 
realise thcm clearly. 
1.Iost happily docs Dr. Tyndall select, as 
his principal illustration of the Scientific 
Use of the Imagination, the undulatory 
theory of light. Light, which is tho 
synonym of perception and intelligence, is, 
we now feel thoroughly absured, the result 
of a mechanism utterly and absolutely im- 
perceptiblc by our senses. It is the eon- 
sequence of pulsations or wayes in a subtlo 
ether pervading all 
pacc. But we only 
know the ether intellectually. Ko olle has 
m"er comprc.5soo it, so a:i to make it t..m- 
gible, nor revealed its pre:,ence by chemi- 
cal tests. No one has e'"er felt it blow on 
his cheek, or seen the lightpst film of do\\n 
displaced by its currents. The ether itself 
is far beyond our ken: and yet "e know 
that it must e'íist, because we see, and wit- 
ness the phenomena of light anJ vi.,ion, 
'" llich, in many instances, are only a rc- 
petition, in dD.otLer form, of the phenomena 
of sound. 
It is difficult to state the c.lse, even 
briefly, ,\ithont borrowing not only Dr. 
Tymlall's thoughts, but in grcai measure 
his '\ cry words. Sound tra.,.els through 
different media with dit1erent velocitil's. 
In water, it is prop.1gated at the rate of 
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four thousand seven hundred feet a second, I N ow light is known to move with the 
whereas the wave-motion in water (like astounding velocity of one hundred and 
that produced by the fall of a heavy rain - eighty-five thousand miles a second. How 
drop on a tranquill)ond) is propagated at is such a velocity to be attained? By 
a rate which does not amount to a foot boldly diffusing in space a medium of the 
a second. Gravity and inertia are the requisite tenuity and elasticity! 
agents by which this wave-motion is pro- Accordingly, philosophers have made 
duced: whilst in the case of the sound- such a medium their starting-point, endow.. 
pulse, it is the elasticity of the water that ing it with one or two other necessary 
is the urging force. qualities; handling it in accordance with 
But water is not necessary to the con- strict mechanical laws; and thus trans- 
duction of sound; air is its most common ferring it from the world of imagination to 
vehicle. And when air possesses the par- the world of sense, and trying whether the 
ticular density and elasticity corresponding final result be not the very phenomena of 
to the temperature of freezing water, it is light which ordinary knowledge and skilled 
known that the velocity of sound in it is experiment reveal. If, in all the mul- 
one thousand and ninety feet a second- tiplied varieties of these phenomena, in- 
almost exactly one-fourth of the velocity in eluding those of the most remote and 
water: the reason being that, although the entangled description, this fundamental 
greater weight of the water tends to dimi- conception always brings them f.'we to 
nish the velocity, the enormous molecular face with the truth; if no contradiction to 
elasticity of the liquid far more than atones their deductions from it be found in cx- 
for the disadvantage due to weight. Now, ternal nature; if, moreover, it has actually 
we have a tolerably clear idea of the phe- forced upon their attention phenomena 
nomena of sound. By various contrivances, which no eye had previously seen, and 
we can compel the vibrations of the air to which no mind had previously imagined; 
declare themselves; we know the length if, by it, they find themselves gifted with a 
and frequency of sonorous waves. vVe can power of prescience which has never failed 
abolish one sound by another. We know when brought to an experimental test ;- 
the physical meaning of music and noise, such a conception, which never disap- 
of harmony and discord. In short, as points them, but always lands them on 
regards sound, we have precise ideas of the the solid shores of fact, must, they think, 
physical processes by which special sensa- be something more than a mere figment of 
tions are excited in our ears. the scientific fancy. It is impossible to 
In these phenomena we travel a very come to any other conclusion than that 
little way from downright sensible expe- reason and imagination, by their united 
rience. But still the imagination is brought action, have led them into an invisible 
into play, to same extent. We construct world, which is not a bit less real than the 
in thought the waves of sound which we world of the senses. 
cannot see with our bodily eye, and we Imagination, then, in one brilliant in- 
believe as firmly in their existence as in stance, has guided us to one of the grandest 
that of the air itself. But, having mastered physical facts. But this universal medium, 
the cause and mechanism of sound, we this light-ether as it is called, is a vehicle, 
desire to know the cause and mechanism not an origin, of wave-motion. It receives 
of light. Here we have to call upon that and transmits, but it does not create. The 
expansive, almost creative power of the motion it conveys is derived, for the most 
human intellect, which we call the imagi- part, from luminous bodies. The scien- 
nation. In the case now before us, it is tific imagination, which is here authorita- 
manifested by our transplanting into space, tive, demands, as the origin and cause of a 
for the purposes of light, a modified form series of ether-waves, a particle of vibrating 
of the mechanism. of sound. matter, quite as definite as, though incom- 
We know on what the velocity of sound parably smaller than, that which gives 
depends. When we lessen the density of orjgin to a musical sound. Such a par- 
a medium, and preserve its elasticity con- ticle is named an atom, or a molecule, and 
stant, we augment the velocity. 'Vhen is, we think, by no means difficult to 
we heighten the elasticity, and keep the imagine. 
density constant, we also augment the Acting on our retina, the different light.. 
velocity. A small density, therefore, and waves produce the sensation of different 
a great elasticity, are the two things neces- colours. Red, for example, is produced by 
8ary to rapid propagation. the largest waves, violet by the smallest; 
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'" hilst green and blue are pl'oducecl by 
waves of intermediate length and ampli- 
tude. 'Ve may compare their differences 
of magnitude to the hillows (If the ocean 
and the ripples of H. l)olld. '1'he shingle 
that would stop the one would have no per- 
ceptible effect OD the other. K ow, suppo
P 
a Dumber ofminute I)articles, like the motes 
which dance in ::,unbeams, to he bu
pended 
in the atmo
phel'e. It will be admitted 
that, like the pebbles on a heach, they 
may have f;ome influenee on the smaller 
waves of light. 
The sky is blue; whieh indicates a defi- 
ciency on the part of the larger waves. In 
accounting for the colour of the sky, the 
f1rr-t question f;uggested by analogy would 
undoubtedly be, U Is Dut the air blue r" 
The blueness of the air has, in fact, been 

in.'n as a solution of the blnene
s of the 
s17. But reaSOD, basing itself on observa- 
tion, asks in reply, "How, if the air be 
blue, can the light of sunri:,e and Hunset, 
which travels through vast distances of 
air, be yellow, orange, and e,en red?" The 
passage of the white solar light through 
a. blne medium could, by no pos::,ibility, 
redden the light. The hypothe
is of a 
blue air is therefore untenable. In fact, 
the agent, whatever it i
, "hich sends us 
the light of the sky, exercises, in 60 doing, 
a double action. The light reflected is 
Llue, the light transmitted is orange or 
red. 
But it is known that infinitely small 
}mrticles, suspended in a medium, give it 
a blue tint, when seen by reflected lig-llt. 
There are glasses which show a bright 
yellow by transmitted, .aud a beautiful 
blue by reflected light. A trace of soap 
in watt
r gives it a tint of blue, as does the 
steeping in it of a fresh shred of horse- 
che::,tnut bark. London milk makes an ap- 
proximation to the same colour, through 
the operation of the same cause; and Helm- 
holtz bas irreverently disclosed the :Hwt 
that a blue eye is simply a turbid meùiulll. 
The minuteness of the padicles which 
produce our azure sky must be left entirely 
to imagination. From their pcrnousness 
to stellar light, and other considerations, 
Sir J obn Herschel drew somo sta.rtling 
conclusions respecting the density and 
wC'ight of the comLi
. 'V c know that 
their tails often fill spaces immensely 
brger than the whole earth, whose dia- 
meter is only eight thousand miles. Both 
it and our sky, and a good space beyond 
the ::;ky, would certainly be included in a 
sphere ten thousand miles acr0SS, thre
 hun- 



 


dred thousand of which spheres would be 
requirell to make TIp a handsome comet's 
hi!. N ow, suppose the whole of tl1Ïs 
cometary matter to be swcpt togetllCr, and 
suitably compressed, what do we I'mppo8e 
its volume would he? Sir John Herschel 
would tell us that the whole mass of this 
cometary rubbish might be carted away 
at a single effort hy a Bingle dray-horse. 
Perhaps even a donkey might do the nork. 
After this, we JIln.y entertain Dr. Tyn- 
dan's notion concerning tho quantity of 
matter in our sky. Suppose a shell to 
surround the earth at a height above tho 
surface which would place it beyond the 
grosser matter that Langs in the lo"\\er 
rf:'f,rions of the air-say at the height of the 
:Matterhorn or )Iont Blanc. Outside this 
shell 1\e have the doep blue firmament. 
Let the atmo
pheric space beyond the slleH 
be SWépt clean, and let the s'h.-y matter be 
properly gathered up. 'Vhat is its pro- 
Lable amount? Dr. Tyndall has thought 
that a lady's portmanteau; nay, even 
that a gentleman's portmanteau-possibly 
rus snuff-box-might take it all in. nut 
whether the actual sky be capable of this 
amount of condensation or not, 110 enter- 
tains no doubt that a sky quite as vast as 
ours, and as good in appearance, could be 
formed from a quantity of matter which 
might be held in the hollow of tbe lmnd. 
After this, the sky may fall, witbout 
making us quake about broken bones. 


FREDERICUS REX (OLD FRITZ). 
DY WILLIDALD ALEXIS. 
(A PA.YOURITB SONG IN TilE FRUSSIAN CA31P.) 
FRBDERICUS REX. our King and our Lord, 
He called to his soldiers to buckle on sword. 
Two hundred battalions, of squadrons ten score, 
And to each man lome sixty cartouches or more. 
" You rascals !" His :llajesty was pleased to say. 
.. Li.l...e men every one you serve me to-day; 
They grudge me Silesia, the Grafschaft of Glatz, 
And the one hundred millions locked up in our }")lllu. 
"Tho Empress and French are in leaGue as I find, 
And the Empire of Rome with the pall' haa combined; 
The Russians haTe fallen on Prulllian land, too, 
l"p and show them what })ruaaian.e in earnest can do. 
.. My Generals Schwerin and Field-
rarshal Keith. 
With Ziethen, are ready and armed to the tccth ; 
Pot. Mohren. Blitz, Hagel, Frcnch look tQ JOur cars, 
You little know }'rita and hie old Grenadiers. 


.. Now, Louisa. adieu! Don't cry; DCT'er fear, 
Some bulleta fly crooked remember, my dear; 
If each bullet ,..ent straight and plump into its mark, 
We kings should be lOOn lelt alono in the dark. 
.. The musket-baU makes but a little round hole, 
The cannon-ball knocks apart body and !lOW; 
The bullets are all made of iron and lead, 
Yet many a shot miseee many a head. 
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" Their guns of calibre are smaller and fewer; 
From Prussia the foe get no cannon, be sure, 
'l'he Swedes have such cursed bad money, you know; 
""hat the Austrians have, time will speedily show." 
Fredericus Rex, whom the laurel wreath crowns, 
If you'd only but now and then plunder some towns; 
Fredericus TIex, ere your banner was furled, 
lVe'd chase you the devil clean out of the world. 


SIX :MONTHS IN THE EAST. 
TilE DEAD SEA, THE JORDAN, AND JERICHO. 
EXACTLY eighteen days before the Christ- 
mas experience recorded last,'*' I bathed in 
the Dead Sea; and bathing there produces 
as novel a sensation as if you found your- 
self suddenly endowed with wings, and 
emulating the feats of a tumbler-pigeon in 
mid-air. You become a clumsy float, a top- 
heavy buoy, a swollen cork, the instant you 
are in its waters, and arms, legs, and body 
arc apparently endowed with the strangest 
qualities. It is as if heavy weights were 
affixed to each directly you attempt to 
move, and experienced swimmers fail in 
their best strokes, by reason of the un- 
natural buoyancy with which they have 
to contend. Your limbs are on the Bur- 
face, and you cleave the air with your 
hands, the moment you try to swim, and 
the man who would be drowned as soon as 
he was out of his depth, in any other sheet 
of water in the world, is the one best fitted 
for bathing in the Dead Sea. He cannot 
sink in it, let him do what he will. It is 
as if he were encased in life-belts, or sprawl- 
ing on a feather-bed. If he lean back and 
throw his feet up, it is exactly as if he 
were resting in a peculiarly well-stuffed 
easy-chair, with a leg-rest to match. He 
may fuld his arms, turn on one side, lie 
flat upon his stomach or back, clasp his 
knees with both hands, or draw toes and 
head together, in the shape the human 
body wonld assume if crammed hastily into 
a jar with its extremities left out, and all 
with no more possibility of sinking than if 
be were in so much soft san-d. 'V oe to him 
if he be tempt.ed by these unusual facilities 
to stay long in the water with his llead un- 
covered! The bare and rocky walls of the 
low-lying caldron which holds the Sea of 
Death reflect back the burning sun and con- 
centrate its rays; and a coup de soleil will 
be the all but inevit.'1.ble consequence of his 
imprudence. Two of our party entered the 
water, and remained in it for some seconds 
before they re-covered their heads, and the 
result was severe shooting-pains, sickness, 
and dizziness, which lasted until their im- 
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mersion an llOur later in the refreshing 
waters of the Jordan. Woe, too, to the in- 
experienced stranger", ho, following his rule 
in other bathing, dips his head as well as 
his body into the Dead Sea. Inflamed 
eyes and nostrils, together with hair and 
beard laden with acrid salts, are among the 
penalties of his rashness; while if he taste 
its waters he becomes acquainted with a 
greater concentration of nastiness than had 
entered into his imagination before. In 
buoyancy and bitterness the Sea of Sodom 
exceeded all we had heard or read re- 
specting it; but in some other particulars 
our anticipations were falsified surprisingly. 
"\Ve looked for gloom, and we found bright- 
ness; we had imagined turbid waters, and 
we found a lake exquisitely clear and de- 
licately blue; we expected perfect silence, 
and an unbroken waste, and we found the 
birds singing sweetly among the tamarisks 
and oleanders, which spring up wherever 
a stream finds its way from the mountains 
to mingle with the mysterious inland sea. 
There was an Arab encampment near its 
shore; camels and sheep were munching 
the green leaves, and a woman came from 
her tent to fill her pitchers at the muddy 
stream whose course we followed as we 
cantered down. It was nearly mid-day, 
and we had been "in the saddle since seven 
that morning, our journey having been one 
long descent from the convent of Mar Sâba. 
Again and again we seemed to have tnrned 
the last stony defile, and to be about to 
enter the open space in the centre of which 
the Cities of the Plain once stood; and 
again and again did the precipit{)us bridle- 
path twine like SDme tortuous river, only 
to show us another stage of the tedious and 
hazardous descent. 'Ve had been met at 
ltlar Sâba by an armed guard, whom Alee 
had engaged for our protection against the- 
lawless tribes who wander through this 
region, and, with him as our pioneer, we- 
rode through the burning heat, literally 
panting for the double bathe in store for US
 
Our' guard, one of a large family who 
live by protecting the travellers who visit- 
the wild districts about the Dead Sea, was 
armed to the teeth, and was strikingly 
handsome. Has the reader ever taken 
the trouble to analyse the costumes which 
look so splendidly picturesque in David 
Roberts's or Carl Haag's paintings, and 
to ascertain the causes which go to make- 
up their individual effect? I found it 
impossible to avoid doing this in the- 
East, where every figure looks as if it 
had stepped bodily from some gorgeous 
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canvas, and as if the disposal of draperirs 
and the harmonious combination of colour 
had bepn the fmhject of laborious care. 
Such things are instinctive with the Ori- 
ental, and tho faces and figures one meets 
in Egypt and Syria first a!;tonish and de- 
lig-ht, and finally suggest the question: 
How are these marvellously artistic results 
brought about? Our guard furnished a 
capital case in point. A six - baITeIled 
silver-mounted rc,'olver, " baeksheesh pre- 
sent from French masters mee guide," was 
stuck in one f'ide of his belt, with its deco- 
rated handle and shining barrels expOf,ed. 
This was flanked by a long d ueHing pistol, 
"lJacksl1eesh from '
Ierican master mee 
guide," and supported hy dirks and a huge 
Damascus sabre. A loose white linen robe 
reaching from the neck to the feet, and 
garnished with crimson belts and sashes, 
Imd over it a wide-sprC'ading cloak; and 
these would, but for an accident, have 
been credited with the striking general 
effect produced. On riding, however, 
through the dreary waste forming the site 
of Jericho, we all lost our head-dresses 
in turn. The f.:'1r-reacbing branches dis- 
crowned us, as our horses were shouldering 
their way through the densely thick shrubs 
and prickly foliage, and the artistic mystery 
of the guard's dress was solved upon the 
instant. I.Jct the reader take a large square 
silk handkerchief, of gay, bright colours, 
fold it half corner-wise, as ladies do their 
shawls, and place it on his head. Let him 
then add a double cord of worsted rope, 
about the thickness of an old-fashioned 
beB-pun, which shall fit tightly round the 
crown and over this handkerchief, in such 
a way that the forehead has a square top- 
covering, while the sides of the fiiCe, and 
the whole of the Deck, are shrouded in silk, 
"hieh falls down to the shoulders in stream- 
ing ends. On doing thus, ùy filr the most 
picturesque item in an Oriental dress is 
sC'cured. The few Reconds during which 
our guiùe's striped silk handkerchief (or 
keyfea) was in tho tree told the whole 
story. 'Ve 8aw n common, rather sordid 
face, and a bullet-head, on which the closely 
cropped black hair suggested the Hou
e of 
Correction, in place of the dig-nified Arab 
beauty we had all admired. 'fhe Speaker 
without .his wig, the Lord Chancellor in a 
shooting - coat, are fiJ.!ures "hieh faintly 
convey the contrnst hetween our Oril'ntal 
with and without his Il('ad-drC'
s. 1'he 
whole sC'cret of costume seemed soh.ed, 
for we saw that in a pictorial s
nse a gandy 
silk handkerchief, tastefully arranged, made 



 


the difference between a Saladin and an 
anned clown. 
The frontispiece to the Talisman, in the 
Favourite l'
dition of the 'Yaver1cv Novel!', 
represents the convent of 
far Saba anù 
the rugged grandeur of its site. If tllC 
reader has the volume at band let him 
study this picture well, for tbere is no- 
thing else like the place portrayed, in Pa- 
lestine or the world. Its cb, urch courts, 
cells, and chambers are built up and let 
into the ca.ves and ridges of a lofty preci- 
pice, so that you cannot determine h01\ 
much of the formidable Rtrneture l)cfore 
you is natural and how mueh the 'Work of 
man. This precipice is faced by another, 
equal1y pèrpendicular and high, so that the 
holy house of :?\Iar Sâba sta.nds on the side 
of a roofless tunnel, the walls of which are 
above, and below, and opposite. The only 
situation at all like it is the mythical dwelJ- 
ing of one of the Children of the ]tfist, 
pointed out to the tourist in the Highland') 
as he looks up, half shudderingly, on his 
passage through the gloomy Glencoe. 
The house of :Mar Sâba is far more like a 
fortress than a convent, and its monks stiH 
adopt many of the precautions of a state of 
siege. No woman and no Bedouin is per- 
mitted to cross its threshold, and our little- 
party was inspected minutely from a care- 
fully guarded loophole while our credentials 
were reaò, and before the narrow and pon- 
derous iron door turned Rlowly on its hinges y 
and we were permitted to enter. ". e found 
ourselves in a small court-yard, strongly 
guarded, and were conducted subsequently 
over a wilderne
s of cells, refectories, fla.t 
roofs, hospital wards, chapels, and ancient 
cells. Some were mere natural caves, othe
 
were holes scooped by hand out of the solid 
rock, and others, again, such as the church, 
with its enormous buttrC'ssC's, domC', am} 
clock-tuITet, were elaborate specimens of 
ornate architecture. On looking- out thrrC' 
was nothing but an enormous cha
m to b& 
seí'n, and it seC'med as if we were at tbe end 
of the world. FJ'he monks looked dazC'd and 
feeble-minded, as if the utter solituùe and' 
gloomy grandeur Imd been too much fOl- 
their minds, though the one who conducted 
us round was, perhaps from frequent pí'r- 
formance of 
imilar duties as g'Uest-ma
tC'r, 
both garrulous and bland. .From:\ bmall 
open terrace, about the size of a. hearth- 
rug, we 100ke.I to ri!!ht and left, TIP and 
donn the a\\ful space below us, while onr 
host, uttering a peculiarly shrill cry, 
hrougllt what looked like a gre)9 mon
e 
from its hiding-place in tbe rod
s. 'l'J 
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1110usewas a fox, which looked up cunningly as difficult of access as the original lion's 
for the bread thro"Wn to him, and the good den in which St. Sabas dwelt, and which 
father explained, that thus feeding' the wild was the germ of the entire building. 
foxes and jackals of the ravine formed the We rode from :Mar Sâba to the Dead 
chief amusement of his leisure. We had Sea along a road which becomes, as I 
much talk concerning the holy St. Sabas, have said, wilder and more rugged at every 
the founder of the convent, a native of stage. The white-domed tomb, which the 
Cappr..docia, who flourished in the fifth }Iahomedans insist is that of l\'Ioses, and 
century, and, by his reputation for extra- which is quoted triumphantly whenever the 
ordinary sanctity, drew thousands after biblical statement as to the place ofhissepul- 
him into this dreary glen. The precipice . ture being unknown is named, was the only 
opposite to us is riddled with holes, each of building we saw. It crowns a distant hill, 
which was once the lair, not of a wild and Alee pointed it out whenever we came 
beast, but of a recluse, who believed him- to a break in the tremendous natural walls 
self to be serving God by leading a life of which hemmed us in. The ridges and dried- 
useless solitude. There are no pathways up channels we traversed are dangerous, 
or other modes of approach to these very from the vantage points they furnish to 
ineligible residences. They are sheer holes the robber and assassin. Sometimes we 
in an upright wall, and our monk laid found ourselves threading a narrow road, 
quite an unctuous stress on the statement with lofty precipices on each side of it, 
that those who lived and died there were which rose almost perpendicularly to the 
let down severally in baskets, and never sky, and from the summit of which a mal'ks- 
afterwards returned to the upper world. man could have picked us offwith certainty, 
Their only means of subsistence, he in- or have disabled us by the simple process of 
sisted, was the charity of the pilgrims who hurling down a fragment of rock. At 
flocked hither from all parts of the world, others, we came upon an open table-land, 
and who let down contributions of bread and our guard rode on to meet the wild 
and fruit, until a day came when the basket figures which had been watching us from a 
was not emptied, nor an answering pull safe ambush, and were now holding an omi- 
given to the rope from above, and then the nous conference. These savage-looking Be- 
word went round that one more holy father douins had some of them followed us or kept 
had, after ten, or fifteen, or twenty years of us in sight for miles, not making any sign, 
death in life, departed finally, and that his but taking short cuts, and by their superior 
late hole was ready for another tenant. We knowledge of the country, doubling on us, 
saw hundreds of these caves here, and and preparing, as it seemed, for parley or 
next day in the rocky sides of Quaran- attack. Our guard always took the first 
tania, known as the 1\Iountain of the Temp- opportunity of riding straight at them, and 
tation, and, as each of them represented was in familiar conversation before they 
a succession of empty lives, which had in could recover from their surprise. He would 
their time been quoted as examples to the explain that the Frank excellencies he had 
ignorant and credulous, we numbered them charge of were powerful, but good, and that 
among the many shockingly melancholy he was personally responsible for their 
sights of Palestine. safety. The Bedouins looked dubious, but he 
The past history and present surround- named his father, their good friend, and his 
ings of the convent are in accordance with brother, who brought a party of travellers 
its appearance, and justify its precautions over this very ground a few weeks ago, 
and fortress look. It was attacked and and then called to us in a loud voice that 
conquered by the Persians in the seventh these were good peo-ple, who wished that we 
ccntury, and its monks murdered; it might gain our homes in safety. Saluta- 
was frequently stormed during the fierce tions were gravely exchanged, but no back- 
struggles of the Crusaders, and it is now sheesh was given or asked for. Alee's fee to 
one of the richest convents in the Holy the guard included our black-mail to the 
Land, with a church stocked with gold and wandering tribes, and though at one time 
silver ornaments, a valuable library, which we were in the centre of an encampment of 
includes rare manuscripts, and priceless fierce and hostile Bedouins who had crossed 
relics in the shape of piled-up bones of from the :Moab side of the Jordan, and had 
nlurdered saints, in the very centre of a to cross a plain where their camels were 
district infested by the wildest Bedouins. browsing by the thousand like sheep, we 
K 0 wonder, then, that the monks keep a were never once molested. 
strict guard, and that the convent is made For an hour after we have left the rocky 
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passes wllich guard the approaches to the 
plain of the Jordan we have been in sight 
of the Dead Sea, of the devious thread of 
dar1.. green foli
gc markingtIw sacred river's 
course, and of the range of white and stony 
rock which limits thehurizon. 'Vhen we have 
bathed, and when Alee has poured the 
contents of the water bottles upon our 
heads and hodies to riel us of the rapidly 
incrusting blime, we start at a brisk canter 
O\'er the plain fOl' the l)ilgrims' bathing- 
place at the J ordnn. 'Ve are on the 
ground on which Lot looked down, four 
thous.md years ago, from the beig-hts of 
Dethel, after the dispute between his and 
Abraham's herdsmen, when he "beheld all 
the plain of the Jordan, that it was well 
watered everywhere, before the Lord de- 
stroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as 
tbe garùen of tJlO Lord." There is little 
fertility now, the shrubs on the deso- 
l.1.te plains havo their leaves incrusted 
with saIts; the surrounding cliffs are desti- 
tute of foliage, and the green trees which 
line the Jordan's banks are as a finely 
drawn out oasis in the wilderness. We all 
complain of sticky and uncomfortable sen- 
sations. The Dead Sea has left its mark 
upon us. The sulphurous sands and salts 
with which wc arc coated gÏ've a harsh and 
gritty feeling to the skin; the sun blazes 
down upon our heads with a fierceness to 
which all we Ita ve expericnced in Egypt 
seems trivial, and the limestone rocks 
around, and the minute particles which 
float and quiver in the air, affect the eye- 
sight painfully. Yonder tumble-down ruin 
luarks the site of Jericho; that tower 
is shown as the house of Zaccheus; the 
clump close to us on the right, for which 
Alee and the guard are making, is the 
bathing-place; and here, 011 joy! are 
the cool bubbling waters of the river seen 
through a thicket of tamarisk, agnus-castus, 
willow, and poplar, anù looking honestly 
muddy and turbid. "r e have had enough 
of the baleful beauty of waters which are 
at once clear and foul; it is a relief to find 
the J Ol.Jan (which is, hereabouts, not more 
than sixty fcet wide) of a yellowish muddy 
hue, with soft, thick, chocolate-coloured soil 
mingling with its sandy shelving banks. 
The bathe we indulge in now is delicious. 
Carpets, table - cloth, cold fowls, wine, 
nnd bread, were all laid out temptingly 
under the trees when "e emerged from 
tho thicket, cool and refreshed after our 
delightful bath; and it was not until even- 
ing had commenced to throw its shadows 
that we remounted our hor::;e:> and reswned 



 


our journey. 'Ve devoted the afternoon to 
reading aloud, to re
ting under tbe trees, 
to meditation and talk on this the culmi- 
nating- point of interest in our tonr. 'Va 
btrolled through the thick, luxuriant wood 
which borders the swiftly flowing watf'rs. 
'Ve plucled leaves and cast them into tho 
eddies, and watched them disappear. 'V 0 
filled with Jorùan water the half-dozen or 
so .of tin flasks, made for t11.:"\t purpoce, 
whICh Alee's experience among Christian 
tourists had led him to purchase for us in 
Jerusalem. 'Ve brought away a young 
sapling or two, and some branche
 of tree[ol, 
and we took Dean Stanley with us, as it 
were, as we read of hi::J visit here with tho 
Prince of 'Vales, and how the stream before 
us "was the one river in Palestine, sacred 
in its recollections, abundant in its "atcrs; 
and yet, at the same time, the river not of 
cities, but of the wilderness; the scene of 
the preaching of those who dwelt not iu 
king's palaces, nor wore soft clothing. On 
the banks of the rushing stream the multi- 
tudes gathered-the priests and ;;cribcs from 
Jerusalem, down the pass of Adummim ; the 
publicans from Jericho on tbe sontb, and 
the lake of Genllesaret on tbe north; the 
soldiers on their way from Damascus to 
Petra; the peasants from Galilee, with Û}iE 
from N azarcth, tbrough the opening of the 
plain of Esdraleon. The tall 'reeds' or 
canes in tbe jungle waved, 'shaken by the 
wind;' the pebbles of the bare clay hills 
lay around, to which the Baptist pointed 
as capable of being tram,formed into the 
children of Abraham; at their feet rushed 
the refreshing stream of the never-failing 
river. There," where we stood, "began 
that sacred rite which has since spread 
throughout the world, through the vast 
baptistries of the southern and Oriental 
churches, graduaHy dwindling to the little 
fonts of the north and west; the plunges 
beneath the water diminishing to the few 
drops which, by a wise exercise of ChrÏðtian 
freedom, are DOW in most churches the 
sole representative of the full stream of the 
Descending River." 
Mter many warnings from Alec and the 
guard as to the expediency of starting ,\ ith- 
out further delay, if we wished to avoid dan- 
ger fi'om Bedouins by reaching our night's 
resting-place before dark, we resumed our 
joW'ney, and, after a brisk ride of an hour 
and a half across the arid plain, arrived at 
Rbia ( Jericho) and the tents. RI1Ìa is a. 
squalid village situated on the site of the 
ancient Gilgal, and we slept on the spot 
where the Israelites first pitched their tcutd 
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in the Land of Promise, "having rolled 
away the reproach of Egypt from oft' them." 
After dark, Arab villagers, who are in- 
conceivably shameful and dirty, assembled 
round our tent-doors, and danced and sang 
before us for backsheesh, the women and 
mell keeping in separate gangs. They were 
more degraded and repulsive than any- 
thing human we had yet seen, and i!l their 
shrieks and cries, their monotonous nasal 
choruses, their undisguised coarseness, and 
unpleasant gestures, suggested condemned 
spirits from some lower world, glorying in 
their wickedness and shame. These be strong 
words, but a reference to Murray will show 
that I do not overstate the case against 
the dwellers in Rhia, who seem to have 
inherited the curse pronounced against 
their ancient forerunners, who succumbed 
to Joshua and the host of Israel. For 
" Jericho, the city of palms," "high and 
fenced up to heaven," stood here; though 
there is not a stone of it remaining, nor 
a single tree of the stately groves from 
which it gained its name. Some ruined 
sugar factories, which are said to date from 
the Crusades, are the oldest buildings near. 
So recently as 1838, a solitary palm-tree 
marked the forest's site; but we saw 
nothing but thorn and balsams as we gazed 
round the oasis of tangled shrubs and trees 
through which we had ridden. The view 
is refreshing and delightful, for the luxu- 
riant greenwood continues up to the lofty 
range, in the centre of which is the 
]\{ountain of the Temptation. This green 
line follows the course of the stream of 
pure water, which bubbles from the rock to 
spread verdure and freshness in its track. 
'tVe referred to our authorities, and ascend- 
ing a huge mound of rubbish we examined 
the country around as easily as if it were 
an open map. "\Ve fully comprehended now 
the strategical importance of the city 
of Jericho to the Israelites in the first 
stage of the conquest of Palestine. It 
stood at the entrance of the main passes 
from the Jordan valley into the in- 
terior of the country, "the one to the 
south-west leading to Olivet, which com- 
mands the approach to Jerusalem; the 
other to the north-west, towards J\Iich- 
mash, which commands the approach to 
Ai and Bethel." It thus formed the key 
of Palestine to the invaders. In yonder 
romantic range of ruggeù limestone cliffs 
Joshua's spies took refuge, after leaving the 
house of Rahab; on this hill of Gilgal the 
Tabernacle was kept during years of con- 
flict, and until it was removed to Shiloh; 



 


here, Samuel and Saul met often; and here, 
too, Jericho was rebuilt. After this rebuild- 
ing Elijah nnd Elisha, and other prophets, 
flourished here; from yonder river banks the 
former disappeared, and there, where the 
foliage grows thicker, is the fountain which 
the latter healed, and which bears his name 
to this day. Through Jericho, as restored 
by the Romans, our Lord passed on his final 
journey to Jerusalem; and it was its palm 
groves and balsam gardens which Herod 
purchased from Cleopatra, and upon which 
he erected the dwellings whose luxury and 
magnificence became proverbial. vVe visited 
mound after mound of rubbish as we talked 
over these things, and found many traces of 
the work performed by Captain Warren and 
his staff on behalf of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. 
Next morning we rode from Jericho up to 
Jerusalem infìve hours, bypasses which have 
been infested by banditti from the time of 
the Good Samaritan downwards, and we saw 
and heard more of the usefulness and im- 
portance of]abours which have impressed us 
strongly, ever since we set foot in the Holy 
Land. I leave it to others to point out the 
urgent needs which the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund is so well calculated to supply, 
to explain its objects, and detail its pro- 
gress. I content myself with testifying to 
w hat we actually saw of its heavy and 
conscientious work. This is so manifest 
and important, that one heard of labours 
being suspended and circumscribed, for 
want of funds, with absolute pain. If it 
be remembered that "many of the ancient 
and peculiar customs of Palestine are fast 
vanishing before the increasing tide of 
western manners, and in a short time the 
exact meaning of many things which find 
their correspondences in the Bible will have 
perished," and that our information re- 
specting the geology, the botany, the zoo- 
logy, and the meteorology of the Holy 
Land is still most imperfect, such work 
as we saw in progress should be felt as a 
necessity by a Bible-loving nation. Pales- 
tine is not larger than 'Vales, and the 
city of Jerusalem would stand in Hyde 
Park, so that, the half-contemptuous per- 
mission of the Turkish government having 
been obtained, there should be no bar to 
the complete exploration of both. The 
urgent need is for means. Scholars and 
men of science, reverent, accomplished, in- 
dcfh,tiga ble, are eager to resume and ex- 
tend researches from which so much is to be 
hoped; anù a
 we left the City of Sorrows, 
where the Crescent flaunts above the 
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CroSH, and departed from the degraded 
Land of Promise, where the Infidel reigns 
supreme', our strongest feeling "as Olle of 
hope that tho Christian men and women of 
England would not. inflict nn additional 
blow upon this fallen region, by crying 
" Hold!" to work which has a hroa.der 
human interest than aught which has tran- 
spired in J udæa since the days of our Lord. 
Even now, wlU'n the traveller there is at 
every disadvantage-when he is compelled 
to see through R glass darkly-what a flood 
of light his pilgrimage throws upon the 
most familiar passages in his Bible! He 
finds new meanings. I-Ie discerns beauties 
and analogiC's previously hidden. Bnt bring 
him face to face with the buried and neg- 
lected treasures of that wondrous land, 
give him the clear pure rays for which the 
representatives of the Exploration Fund 
are striving, and a new era will commence 
for Christendom, for the sacred story will 
be illuminated with a radiance which will 
shine throughout the world, and make all 
preceding commentaries seem dull and cold. 


A YORKSHIRE COLOXY. 


W ITIlIY a few miles of Bradford stands 
an est:l.blishment which is unique in this 
country, and, I believe, in the world. This 
is SaItaire, the factory of Sir Titus Salt. 
l said factory, but colony is the better 
word, for surely a to,....n containing four 
thousand inhabitants, a church, a cemetery, 
an infirmary, a noble mechanics' institute, a 
capital club, a large school for the children, 
and a huge refreshment-room, all instituted 
and carried on under regulations laid down 
by one who is at tho same time the founder, 
the ruler, and the guiding spirit of the 
place, deserves the grander name. 
I wa'i told that I ought not to leave 
Bradford without seeing 
altaire, and hav- 
ing received a courteous reply to my request 
for permission not merely to see, but to 
describe, the establishment, I started off 
thitIwr one bright autumnal morning by 
the little railway which runs from Bradford 
to Skipton, and on which Saltairo is the 
second station. Of the origin, rise, and 
progre
s of the place, I had heard some- 
thing. I knew that the great speciality 
of the f:lctory was the dealing with alpaca. 
wool, which, though long favouraLly re- 
garded as a fabric, and often experimented 
upon in the neighbourhood of Bradford, 
had never been ;o,uccessfully treated until 
Sir Titus, then )11'. Salt, n. Bradford manu- 



 


factureI' in a not very largo way, devoted 
himself to the question, and as :Mr. James, 
in his most readablo history of worsted 
manllfactures, tell us, "finally o,ercame 
tho difficulties of preparing and spinning 
alpaca wool so as to produco a true and 
even thread, and, by combining it "'-1th cot- 
ton warps, improved the manufacturo so as 
to m'1.ke it one of tho staple industries of 
the kingdom." The experiment was F;O 
succes
ful, and 1\11'. Salt's business so largely 
increased, that he found it expedient to 
draw together the work, which he was 
carryinJ!' on at two or three small factories 
in Bra.dford, into one large building, and en- 
tertaining, as he did, certain lar
e-hearted, 
though thoroughly practical, views as to 
the mutua.l relation of master and servants, 
he determined upon founding the colony of 
SaItaire. Eighteen years ago this inten- 
tion was carried out, and during the whole 
of that time, and up to tbe present hour, 
constant exertions have been made', not 
merely to extend and improve the business, 
but to ameliorat.e the bodily and mental con- 
dition of those by whom the business is car- 
ried on. It is only fair to say, from personal 
observations, that these exertions bave in 
every way met ,....ith distinguished and well- 
meri ted success. 
A., without the L1.Ctory the colony wou1d 
never have been caUed into existence, our 
first attf'ntion shall be given to that esta.b- 
lisllment. The factory, which is admirably 
situated for purposes of commerce, between 
the Leeds and Liverpool canal, and the 
Bradford and Skipton railway, and is in 
close proximity to the river Aire, from which 
the water for the working is supplied, covers 
twelve acres of ground, is six stories bigh, 
five hundred and fifty feet lon
, filly feet 
wide, and seventy-two feet high. The 
walls, wbich are of enormou., thicknes
, are 
supported by arches on iron pillars: tho 
roof is of cast iron, and the whole huild- 
ing is fire - proof. Tho various kinds of 
wool used here are alpaca, Botany, or Aus- 
tralian wool, Russian, and mohair. Tho 
Botany wool, the best of which comeð from 
Yan Diemen's Land, is soller and finer than 
any otber. It arrive:'l ill bales of ahout 
seventy pounds weight, closely packed by 
hydraulic pressure. These bales are loosened 
by being heated, and the wool is then sorted, 
washed, and dried by heat, carded, and 
combed, and finally goes through the pro- 
cess of "'pinning and weaving. The wool, 
in its ori
inal 
tate, is either black, bro\\ n, 
or grey, but it is capablo of being dyed al- 
most any colour in the dyeing-house, which 
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forms part of the premises. The weaving, 
combing, and carding machines are said 
to be as perfect as human ingenuity has 
hitherto devised, and, indeed, anyone, 
llOwever ignorant of mechanism, would be 
struck by an inspection of the weaving- 
room, which extends the whole length of 
the 
xtensive buildings, where the eye gets 
dazed at the enormous perspective of ma- 
chinery in motion, while the ear is deafened 
by its clang. In carrying out the various 
processes of manufacture, upwards of four 
thousand hands, men, women, and children, 
are employed. Nearly all of them reside 
on the premises, as it is called, that is to 
say, in the town lying adjacent to the 
works, which has been built expressly by 
Sir Titus Salt for his workmen. The neat 
f:!.one houses are built in broad, well-paved, 
well-lighted streets, each called by the name 
of a member of the founder's family, and 
are let out at very moderate rents. 
Across the road, and immediately oppo- 
site to the factory, stands the chapel, a 
handsome, substantial building, with a gilt 
spike surmounting its cupola, which gives 
it an odd and decidedly foreign appearance. 
The interior of this church-it has been 
built about ten years-is remarkably hand- 
some; the roof is supported by splendid 
marble pillars, and the balustrades around 
the railed-off space, where in our church 
would be the altar (the worship at Saltaire 
is congregational), are of the same material. 
The building is warmed with hot-water 
pipes, and lighted with gas, and in its air 
of comfort contrasts pleasantly with the 
ordinary chapels to be found attached to 
public establishments. There is service 
twice a day, morning and evening, and 
the officiating minister, and the organist, 
who has a splendid instrument, are re- 
tained solely for the benefit of the Sal- 
taire congregation. Adjoining the chapel 
is the very handsome marble mausoleum of 
the Salt family, which, two days previous 
to my visit, had received its second tenant. 
In the immediate neighbourhood is the 
dining-hall, an enormous room partitioned 
off into boxes on the old coffee-house model, 
and with extensive kitchens in its rear. 
The design of this establishment is, that, 
while the provisions are sold at the lowest 
possible rate, the affair should be self-sup- 
porting, and its frequenters should not find 
any loss of independence in patronising it. 
This feeling is frankly expressed on a large 
painted board, which also sets forth the rc- 
markably low tariff. A plate of meat and 
potatoes can be had for twopence, and I 


calculated that an elaborate meal, includ- 
ing' soup, meat, vegetables, pudding, and 
lemonade, would not cost more than six- 
pence. It is one of the regulations that the 
provisions should be fresh every day, and 
with a view to this end, all that is uncon- 
sumed during the day is sold in the even- 
ing at a very low price to the poorer mem- 
bers of the community. It is to be noted 
that neither beer nor spirituous liquors are 
permitted to be sold here. 
The colony has also its baths and wash- 
houses, on an elaborate scale. A large 
room on the ground floor is fitted up with 
the usual apparatus of coppers and tubs, 
and contains a fine wringing macl1Íne 
which, worked by steam, makes more than 
one hundred and fifty revolutions pel
 
minute. There are two different classes of 
baths, both being decidedly comfortable, 
and one almost luxurious. In the first 
class, where the dressing-rooms are as well- 
fitted and furnished as in any London 
establishment, the price of a warm bath is 
sixpence, of a cold bath threepence. There 
is also a Turkish bath, which, as I was 
told, is extensively patronised by the opera- 
tives. 
Proceeding by the bridge which crosses 
the rail way, and ascending the main street 
of the little town, we came upon a large 
building in course of erection. This build- 
ing, which, when completed, will have cost 
twenty thousand pounds, is a mechanics' 
institute, or, as Sir Titus Salt more wisely 
chooses to call it, the 1V orking :Men's Club 
of Saltaire. It will contain a library and 
reading-room, various class-rooms, two 
lecture-halls, the la,rger to contain seven 
hundred, the smaller one hundred and fifty 
persons, while the larger portion of the 
basement váll be set aside as a gymnasium. 
The handsome buildings immediately op- 
posite are the schools for the children of 
the colonists-one for boys, the other for 
girls-large, lofty, well-ventilated rooms, 
with spacious playing - yards attached. 
Threepence per week per head is all that 
a parent is called upon to pay to provido 
his children with an excellent education, 
while there is what the Germans call a 
kinder garten, or nursery school, to which a 
mother can send her smallest encumbrance, 
with the knowledge that it is well looked 
after, while she herself pursues her work. 
vVe llave seen how the children are 
taught and reared, and how admirably the 
bodily and mental welfare of the adult 
population is looked after at Saltaire. Let 
us now see what provision is made for 
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sickness and old age, those dread vi!itants 
whose approach is Dot to ho averted even 
from thi
 Impp) colony. All that can bo 
duno is to suften tho rigour of their at- 
tack'i; and that this has been done in 
the most considerate manner is at once 
proveJ to lIS. This solid block of ùnilding 
btanding by itself is the infirmary, and the 
door is opened by It. neatly dressed matron, 
the mere sight of whose bright, cheerful 
f.'lce, the mere sound of whose soft, clear 
voice, m115t be beneficial to an invalid. 
lIprp is the surgery and dispensary, fitted 
and furnished in quite a nautical manner 
as regards the economy of its space and 
the way in which every available inch of 
wall and cupboard has been made l1se of; 
here is the operating-room, with that hor- 
rible expamling couch, which is common to 
all such })laces. Up-stairs are what we 
should call the warns, but what arc really 
the brightest and most cheerful little apart- 
ments for the patients. At the head of each 
bedstead is the usnal official certificate of 
the case and dietary table, a bell to sunilllon 
the nurse, and a couple of strong ropes and 
pulleys pendent from the ceiling, to aid the 
patient in raising himself in bed. I noticed 
that the books on the shelves adjacent to 
the beds were not of the l1sual sorubre and 
somniferous character, that the walls were 
covered "ith pictures of a much higher 
order than is usual in such places, and that 
the illuminated texts hanging here and 
there were calculated to in0111cate hope, 
rather than terror. Throughont the whole 
place cIea nliness, cheerfulness, and order 
reigned f;uprcllie, nor can I fancy a more 
comfortable home in illness, or one afford- 
ing a better chance for speedy recovery, 
than the infirmary at Saltaire. .As we 
pas
ed out my guido noticed as a novelty 
an ela.borate invalid's bath-chair, and the 
nurse told us that one of Sir Titus Salt's 
sons had just had it sent down from LOIl- 
dOll for the llie of tho patients when con- 
Yale
cent. 
A little lligher up, in the best sitnation 
on the cre:::.t of the hill, stand six house!", 
inhabited b)- the "idows of those who have 
dil'ù in the Saltaire service. rrhe houses 
con::;ist of four rOOlliR, with kitchen, S0111- 
lery, &c., and the residents not merely live 
rl'nt-free, but are provided with furniture, 
anù rec(:ivo a wCt.\kly allowance propor- 
tionate to the 
ize of their families. Here, 
a.s in every other portion of the colony, it is 
eÀpeeteù that those ,vho arc thus helped 
should also help themselves, even if theJ" 
can only do so by showing their obedience 


to the regulation
, and by tJwir oLsen auce 
of deanliness and order in their hou')eholds. 
A'i I left Saltaire, the factory-l,ell "a
 
clanging, and the streets wero tilkd with 
the" hand:-." returninJ? to their work; the 
women wi th their kerchiefb rouml their 
head
; the men dressed in long, light blue 
smock-frocks; the children running in and 
out amongst them, .and making the pave- 
ment echo with the rough music of th(.ir 
clogs. All lookeù prosperous and happy, 
and so properly do the colonists appreci ltc 
t1leir good fortune, that the policemen, 
themselves colonists, are necessarily tho 
least employed portion of the community. 
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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER },.XX. RESCt"B. 
THE Red Lion at 1V e
tcup was an old- 
fa')hioned family inn, which the county 
families patronised. On this llight it "as 
pretty full, for a certain :l\Irs. Do\\ lais was 
giving a fancy ball. As Katey drove up 
she already saw a crowd at the door, while 
fantastic figures passed throl1gh it, amid 
derision and admiration, to get to their 
waiting carriages. In a moment Captain 
l\Iontague was beside her. "Just a minute 
too late," he said. " They arc coming onto 
I could not get a word with her." And 
the next moment they saw a brilliant trio 
emerge from the door, and come throug-h 
tho light: an officer of the guard in the 
days of Charles the Second-his crimson 
coat aU cro:,sed and braided ,.. ith gold, 
boots, and flowing "ig; a poor insipid- 
looking lady, in a drcs
 that sccllled no 
fancy costume at all; while on the (!'uarè.:-;- 
mall's arm. leaned a beautiful Iri
h Colleen 
Dawn, in a scarlet cloak and hoo<1, tho 
shortest petticoats, and altogether so dainty 
and piquant a figure, that the cro" ù 10l.ked 
on with aJmiration. The blu....hing' Polly 
,..as bc:-,idc herself, as her ÞÍstcr bc.1W, "ith 
delight and pride. 
1'00 late, then; what was to he done 
now? nut Captain Montag-ue was equal to 
the occa"ion. " "r e will fo11o,\ thelll to tht> 
ball," he &'1.iù. '" Yon can wait in the car- 
riage, and I will go in." 
rl'lw ball "a
 given at a 
llOWY 8pick- 
anJ-
pan mansion, a little way b<') onù the 
town, \\ ith grt.'enhou"ics and gardclls illu- 
minateù. and a b
rcat building of l'anY
l';;' 
amI wood erech.'d, and lit up "itb Chiul':,e 
Janterns and ùe\ices. It was a sumptuùu... 
affair, carried out "ith the lavish magni1i- 
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cence of thos
 opulent districts - band 
from London, dresses from London, deco- 
rations from London, supper .and wines 
from London. It was scarcely wonderful 
that our -unsophisticated Polly was dazzled 
by the enchantment. 
Thc night wore on till twelve, when the 
captain of Charles the Second's guard came 
to claim her for a dance. vVhen tbat was 
over, lw took her away to explore the gar- 
.dens and fairy bowers. 
"Now, tell me frankly," he asked, "do 
you think I look well in this dress?" 
Onr Polly looked at him a
kance, then on 
the ground. 
" 'Vhy should I tell you," she said, "what 
you know very well P" 
"'Vhat! but you woulùn't pay me a 
compliment, that I know." 
" Yes, I would," said she, stoutly; "and 
you deserve it, for procuring me snch a 
.delightful evening." 
"And you are not displeased with me?" 
" Displeased! Oh! what nonsense, Cap- 
tain 1\Iolyneux. I slmll never forget it." 
"Exactly," said he. " You know I told 
you when you began by hating me, that you 
\woutd finish by-well, by liking me." 
Polly tossed her head. " Well, I don't 
mind telling you that you have greatly im- 
proved-that you have behaved much better 
of IÐ,te." 
"It is very good of you to say so," he 
an-swered; "but you don't know me yet; 
and how I have never had a chance--or a 
fair chance. You don't know what I would 
itave been. But there are people who do 
not understand me, and whom I do not 
understand, which is my fault, no doubt- 
I am sure it is." 
"No, no," said pony, eagerly, quite 
:affected at this generous self-reproach; 
"" inùeed it is not. The fact is, I was so 
hasty, for I W3S told so much, and warned 
.so much about you-" 
"Oh! I know-that's a matter of course. 
....\.nd shall I tell you now what made me 
first think of you with a little interest?- 
why, because simply I heard a good deal 
about you-that you were smart, and 
'sharp, and wicked." 
"'VllO could have said so P" Polly ex- 
claimed, her eyes sparkling. 
" Oh! people who were interested In 
getting me to believe it. From the first I 
felt there was a common link of sympathy 
between us-that in both our families we 
were not understood, and that both our 
families had set themselves to hinder all 
our pleasures and amusements." 
" Oh! yes," said Polly, C'agerly. "Rut 
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it couldn't have been Peter or Katey. I 
know Katey has turned against me lately, 
and Peter treats me like a child. But I 
don't so much blame him. But they shan't 
have their way, as I showed them to-night, 
locking me up like a little school. girl." 
"It was an insult," said 1\1r. 1\Iolyneux, 
"to one of your position and your beauty. 
Yes, I say so-it is notorious! You are 
the most beautiful girl-and you know it--- 
not in this wretched place, but in England. 
I have never seen anyone to compare with 
you!" 
" Oh, for shame!" said our poor foolish 
Polly, very piteously. "You are making 
fun of me, I know." 
This was the only shape of the protest 
that she made; for she felt a new and pe- 
culiar thrill of pleasure at the warmth and 
energy of these compliments. 
" Yes," be went on, "it is perfect oppres- 
sion, and I admire your spirit-you, the 
jewel of your family, what they ought to 
be proud of, to be treated in such a way! 
Everyone bas been remarking it, and feel- 
ing for you." 
" Have they?" asked Polly. " No ?" 
" Your father is so engrossed in his plot
 
and schemes, he doesn't care for you or 
value you. He has got some low fellow- 
perhaps that 1\forrison-to marry you to; I 
know he has. You are to be used just to 
help on his interests. Why, the greatest lord 
in the land ought to be proud to get you." 
"No, no," said Polly, smiling and pout- 
ing; "indeed, you know they wouldn't. 
But as for Peter and Katev, I have sus- 
pected something; but they"' won't find me 
such a child, I can tell them." 
"How superb you are this night---this 
moment!" he said. "I tell you what, my 
dear child, this must not be allowed to go 
on. Come down here - this romantic 
garden," he added, drawing her with him; 
"every one about us here will be listening, 
and I have much to say to you. Look! 
can you put confidence in me? Do yon 
trust me? for you will have to do it now." 
, A little scared, Polly looked at him; but 
she felt a sort of helples::; and overpowered 
feeling coming over her. 
"I mean," he added, hastily, "you do 
not hate me still-you assured me of 
that-" 
" Oh! indeed I don't; you arc my truo 
friend, I believe." 
" \Vell, listen: she has gone home" - he 
did not like to say 1'1rs. :Molyneux-" you 
know who I mean." 
Polly gave a little cry. "\Vhat, gone 
away and left me here ?" 
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" Oh! yes; some of her meagrims and 
lleadachcs. But listen to my }Jlans for you. 
I am always thinking of you-I mean of 
your interests. This life of tyranny and 
oppression mu
t not go on; you must not 
be Hacrificed in this way - your prccious 
health, precious self, hope
, find prospects. 
'fhey are your enemie
, or, what is the 
same thing, do not care for you. You don't 
know the plots that are hatching about 
you. You must trust your friends-it is 
your only chance." 
Piteously entreating, really frightened, 
fluttereù, agitated, a poor foolish little bird, 
Polly began to think herself an unhappy, 
persecuted heroine. 
"'\"hat am, I to do P" she exclaimed, 
passionately. 
"'Vhy, trust in me-in us, your true 
friends!" be said, hurriedly. You must 
lcaye these people, who do not care for you. 
You must be made lwppy, treated tenderly: 
by those w 110 love you. You must give 
them up." 
" 'Vhat ! Peter and Katey? And how 
can I do that? Ah! 'Vhat does all this 
lllean ?" 
" You are being sacrificed. 'Vhy, I 
know men in town, marquises and dukes, 
who if they once saw you, would give their 
Ii \'es to win you!" 
" Oh! indeed," said Polly; "I would not 
care for that, unless it were one that I liked 
and really loved." 
"There is one, then, that docs! I will 
tell you of him now, if you like. Come, 
Polly, come ,\ ith me, and let us leave this 
place at once. You shall live with us, 
'11u:er go hnck to them till they see you 
wealthy, titled, and magnificent-everyone 
at your feet; and then they shall come 
impluring your pnrdon! Come at once!" 
Bewildered, dazzled, feeling like a child 
-as bhe indeed was-to whom all indul- 
gence must be extended, the unhappy Polly 
felt that f'he had lost the power of re- 
Eistance. He was hurrying her along the 
!!arùens towards a gate that seemed to open 
on the road, when they were both sudùenly 
cunfronted by Captain :Montngue. 
"""'hat!" said the latter, promptly, 
" going to win your wager ?" 
Captain :MoI) neu."{ uttered something like 
nn imprecation. "Get a,\ ay out of this! 
Dou't talk to me !" 
But. the presence of this third person 
roused Polly from the sort of dream in 
which, to do her all justice, she had been 
up to that moment. 
" 'Vager?" she said, suddenly, shaking 
herself free. " ""1lat '\ager ?" 



 


"A wager Hl3.t this gentleman made 
aùout you, 
Iiss }'indlater, at our mess- 
table." 
" It's false!" said Captain l\loJyneux. 
" It's true, and can be provèa hya dozen 
who were present. nut t1lÍs is not the 
time to do it. I hear that 
lrs. 1\Iolyneux 
lias gone away; but then i<; a IadY}lcre 
who will taku charge of you-your own 
sister! " 
" Oh ! I am miserable !7' cried Polly, 
bursting into tears. " ''"""here is she? Let 
me go to her. Oh! Captain 
Iontague, taka 
me to her." 
"Certainly," said the other, gravely. 
" She is here close by, in tllO carriage." 
"\Vithout another word he gave her hiS' 
arm, turned round, and walked away. Tho 
other stood there completely baffled. 
Nothing' could exceed the tact of the 
former officer. "It was wrong of you" 
:Miss Polly, to have gone to the ball with 
him; he is a low fellow, and not" ortby to 
be a chaperon for you. It is bard that you 
should lose your evening, but your sister 
was a little uneasy about the suddenness of 
your expedition." 
Here they were at the carriage door; ha 
openeù it, helped Polly in, shut it, talked 
a little at the door in his gayest way. It 
was surely what the Americans caned "a 
very one-horse place;" so much so that he 
added, "I really think none of us will ac- 
knowledge that we have been there." The 
two sisters then drove away into the night. 
CHAPTER 
XXI. THE GTIAXD COGP. 
'VHILE these event
 \\ere taking place, 
matters still nlOrc dramatic were gomg 
on at Leadersfort. As the night began to 
set in the sick man grew more restles<) and 
impatient; while about the house the 'Va- 
rious parties lay in wait watching' eagerly 
-themselves uncertain and undisturbed, 
and in the belief that this night would end 
all. :Mr
. Leaùer had gone in for a mo- 
ment to her husband, and found him much 
calmer. His face "as shrunk, anel therO' 
was a strange, "istful expression over it. 
"1 want to see her," be said, wearily. 
"Let her come and pray for me; and for 
God's sake gi\"e over this \\rangJing! 
end 
her here at oIlce." 
1'he other doctor was present, so she 
made no objection, but left the l'oom at 
once and sought the Doctor. 
"He wishes to see your (hug-hter. 
",y ould you tell her to g
 up P ll
t !lhc 
should not tire him." 
" Of course not. She is in her raoIn." 

Irs. Leader sent up to her room; but, 
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as we know, Katey could not be found. 
She then sent to look for her over the 
house, when one of her servants said that 

Irs. Cecil Leader had ordered out the 
brougham, and had gone away into Tilston. 
Into Tilston !-left the house! A gleam of 
light came into J\lrs. Leader's eyes. She 
rang for a confidential messenger of her 
own, despatched him into Tilston to find 
out why the brougham had not returned, 
and then hurried up-stairs. 
The Doctor very soon had learned this 
piece of news. "Katey left the place! 
'Vhat did the woman mean by such cracked 
behaviour P Where was she P" he asked, 
rushing about from library and drawing- 
room to the kitchen even. No one could 
tell him anything, save that she had taken 
the brougham and gone into Tilston. 
"'Vhat infernal idiotcy," asked the Doctor, 
"made her get such a thing into her 
head P" Certainly he was a poor perse- 
cuted fellow, to have to be carrying brains 
for every one of his family, who jointly or 
severally hadn't so much as an ounce of 
wit among them all. He was so worried 
and taken back by this unaccountable 
step, that though he felt it was dangerous 
to be absent at such a crisis, he could not 
resist setting off privately, and hurrying 
through the dark night into Tils
on. 
His own house he found corupletely de- 
serted-the servant had gone to spend 
the evening with a friend; Polly's room 
seemed to be fastened from the inside, as 
he imagined, and after thundering and 
threatening for a long time, he could get 
no answer, and assumed it was that sulky 
child Polly in one of her fits; or else she 
was gone out to one of her friends. But 
Katey - where was Katey P He really 
felt a cold perspiration on his forehead, 
as he thought of the tricks that would 
be going on in his absence during these 
precious moments, each worth golden 
guineas! And then it was, as he turned 
from his own door, that the new reflection 
flashed upon him, that this very absence 
would be artfully and maliciously turned 
to their ruin! He was down at the hotel 
in a moment, and there learned from an 
ostler that thc brougham had been seen to 
pass through, which was poor news indeed. 
"'Vhat on the face of earth was he to 
do?" If he was driven into hard lying 
and swearing for this, it must lie on that 
girl's conscience. 
He posted back as hard as he could. 
Almost as he entered he met 1\11'. Randall 
J\lorrison entering, and just taking off his 
coat. "'Vhat did this mean?" thought 


the Doctor, turning pale again. Mr. 
Ior- 
rison spoke to him with a quiet careless- 
ness; but there was a confident assurance 
in his eye. The Doctor saw that he was 
eager to get away up-stairs to his sister. 
He waited below in that room. The 
house very silent, the night hovering on 
that debatable ground between night and 
morning; now for half an hour, now for 
three-quarters. Bnt they did not come to 
him. Suddenly he heard a step, and 
Mary Leader entered. She was struck by 
his worn, shrunk face, wizened almost with 
anxiety. 
"'Vhat is going on, for Heaven's sake, 
Miss 11ary? How is he-what are they 
at P" 
" Very quiet, very quiet. The doctor 
thinks a turn may be coming, and has gone 
to bed. :1\11'. J\lacfarlane is sitting up with 
him. Mrs. Leader is in her room; she is 
worn-out, she says. Oh! but Katey, 
Katey! Why was she not here? He is 
so hurt, so wounded, so shocked at her de- 
sertion of him!" 
" Heaven knows what's over us all to- 
night! She was fagged to death, I sup- 
pose. No wonder she wanted a little sleep 
under her own roof, away from all this 
racket. But-but-she is gone to bed P" 
asked the Doctor, with a strange wistful- 
ness. " You're sure of that P" 
" I suppose so," said 11ary, coldly. 
"Then I am not," said the Doctor, 
seizing her wrist earnestly. " No, nothing 
of the kind. She's awake, and plotting at 
this moment. I have had my suspicions 
the whole of this night, suspicions which 
are as much a certainty as the light of that 
candle, from the moment that she came 
down and offered us all the kiss of peace. 
People of her sort don't change, any more 
than you can wash the spot off a bulldog's 
eye. As for Katey, my dear 
1:iss 11ary, 
there's a story about that which can't be 
eXplained now; but she'll tell you herself 
in the morning. But I warn you there's 
some game up between those two, about 
your poor sick father, for whom it is vital 
-vital that he be kept quiet." 
The Doctor spoke with extraordinary 
vehemence and earnestness. J\Iary listened 
with interest. 
" Yes," she said quietly; "something of 
the same sort of suspicion occurred to me 
to-night, when she volunteered that recon- 
ciliation. But Katey, if it coulrl be ex- 
plained-that would be the true cure-for 
he said to me, , You see, as soon as she got 
what she wanted, she did not think me 
worth attending to.' " 
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The 1), ,ctor g-aspec1. " Your I'Ìl'p-mothcr 
had been in tno minutes hefore that, 111 
swcnr I"
 
" y ('
, !'!he haù," BRiù )lary. 
" Y cs, she bad !" he answered, savagely, 
"amI put the words into his mouth. I 
tell you there's f'chcmillg and plotting going 
on to-night, and, :Miss 
Iary, if you'll Le 
guided by me, and not leave ) our poor 
father to be bullied out of his warm bed 
into eternity, we'll plot, too, in a defensive 
way, at least." 
".Anything to protect and save him," 
said she. " 'Vhat you say seems probable 
enough. " 
" \Vhist!" said the Doctor, putting his 
hand up to his ear cautiously. 
They were at the door of the parlour 
opening into the ball, near the foot of a 
great well staircase, that went up to the 
roof. A flash of a candle came down 
suddenly. 
" I'll come back again, and shut the door 
quietly. I'll take my shoes off and creep 
up-stairs to Katey's room, where you'll finel 
me. I'm going home now, you under- 
stand." And in a louùer voice the Doctor 
said: "It's getting fine again, and I'll 
have a quict walk home. Good night, :I\Iiss 
1\Iary. He'll be better in the morning, never 
fcar. " 
Mary Leader disliked heartily any kind of 
organi:-;ed deceit, but on tlús eventful night 
her habitual steadiness wa::; quite overcome. 
o \yerpo wered , too, by the Doctor's almoat 
impassioneel warmth, she could make no 
protest, and turned to go up-stairs. The 
light had disappeared. A sort of convic- 
tion came llpon her that this theory of the 
Doctor's was quite true, with a sort of jw;t 
anger at the poor helpless father Rhe so 
loved being harassed out of the world. 
At this moment Doctor Speed, candle in 
hand, appeared at the enù of a corridor, 
coming tu cross the hall, aml making for 
his room. lIe was ya'\\ nillg" and. very 
tired. " lIe will do very wcll, )li:-.;s Leader, 
if he only gets sleep to-night. It was must 
unfortunate about 
rrs. Cecil; it should 
have been képt from him. However, when 
I ]eft him, he had fallen into a doze which, 
if it keeps on, may do him a world of good. 
Gooa night, or good morning rather." .And 
again yawning, the doctor, speculating 
how he must "be off" in the morning, 
and who woulù be up to hand him his hun- 
dred and fifty guineas, passed away down 
another corridor, and waa lost to view. 
" Yes," thought )1ary, "Doetor :Find- 
later was right." .Anù she weut to her 
own room, creeping along ever so softly. 



 


After al>out a quart.cr of an hour, the 
Doctor tapped at the door, nnd 8t 10d there 
when she opened it, his shoes in his hancis. 
He had come up the hack stairs. "Come, 
2\1iss 
Iary," he sail!, "lct us get do\\ n to 
Cecil's, one hy one. I declare I am a.J1amcd 
of myself for all this Guy Fawke
 \\ ork; 
but what can one do in such a fix r I 
dcclare it's cnough to agitate a. man's 
nerves; and no one will make a handsomer 
almond than I will, if the datas provo 
fallacious. " 
They went along to Cecil's room, which 
was on the same floor as 
Ir. Leader's, 
only at the right wing of the house. .A 
great balcony or verandah ran rounel the 
hOU'5e, and this was in the Doctor's mind 
when he mentioned Cecil's room. Jtich 
thiek pile carpets ran round this corridor- 
a piece of )&s. Leader's eÀtravagance, but 
which favoured her enemy's movements in 
the most fortunate way. As the Doctor 
drew near the sick man's room, a strange 
cry seemed to pierce the door, with eag-er 
voices in low suppressed tones. The Doctor 
a.gain caught )lary Leader by the wrist, 
made her listen a moment, then hwried 
away to Katey's room, Boftly closing the 
door. "They're at it," he said, in a whisper 
-" God forgive their night's work! Put 
this shawl round your head and shoulders, 
for the night's cold, and follow me." 
He opened the French windm\s, and 
stepped out on the balcony. The noble 
park and stately trees lay sleeping beneath, 
and a great glare of light wa
 shed out on 
the grass from the painted windon s. The 
Doctor well knew that one of )1r. Lcader's 
fancies was to have the bhutters opcn, and 
plenty of light admitted. They crept along 
the balcony, and. were at the "indow. The 
Doctor looked in first; they could hear the 
voices plainly. Then he drcw )1ary for- 
ward. There was no chance of their being 
seen. It. was long before the two forgot 
the spectacle. The unhappy man, worn to 
a shaduw, sitting up, )lrs. Leader support- 
ing him, and talking slow]y, her brother 
heside her, ::\Incfarlalle at the foot of the 
bed. They heard her quite plain. 
"They are only trying to frighten yon; 
you will get quite well, the doctor bays so. 
It is part of this conspiracy to tell yon the 
contrary. nut tell him, Randall, about h r 
-that woman for whom you did so mnch. 
'Vhere do yon think she went to-night? To 
a ball! Y C:', to a ball. Uandall tracked 
her-he has tho name and address. That 
was what sbe gave you up for." 
" Oh! how unkind of her, how cruel! 
You see there is no ono I can trust-not 
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one! She left me here, not knowing but I I pillow, while the other two, at a side-table, 
might be dead when she came back." hastily wrote their names as witnesses. 
" 1Vhat did she care? She had got you Such was the scene that night at Leaders- 
to do what she wanted-she had made it fort. 
Iary Leader several times had been 
all safe." about to beat impatiently on the window, 
" How cruel I-how base!" he groaned. but the Doctor held her back. 
" But I don't believe it still-there is some At six o'clock Doctor Speed was roused 
mistake. She will come back and explain up to come to the bedside in all haste. 
it. And so you roused me up to tell me The patient was sinking. The boat which 
this, and make me miserable r Go away, had made such a weary and stormy passage 
I tell you!" was almost touching the bank. Mary 
" Yes, in one moment, dear. But won't Leader, excited, came rushing to meet him. 
you punish her P You wouldn't like to The doctor saw at once how it was. Gra- 
have her and her low father going about dually the fatal word passed round, and 
boasting of what they can make you do, no they came gliding in to assist at the last 
matter how they behave P" awful spectacle. The eyes of the former 
"Well, in the morning, if you wiU alJ let barrister wandered round restlessly, and at 
me be alive, among you, we will talk of it last settled on one who had entered the 
then. Go away, for God's sake !" latest. It was Katey. A smile of welcome 

frs. Leader looked at her brother. appeared on his lips, and he attempted to 
" To tell you the truth," said the latter, stretch out his hand. Suddenly a look of 
slowly, " this is a thing that you ought not terror came into his face. He tried to lift 
to put off in this fashion, and that we himself. "You will hate me," he mur- 
cannot let you put off in this way. Doctor mured; "I did not mean it. I was weak 
Speed has spoken to you as plainly 8,s he and helpless, and you were not there. 1Thy 
could." (Here Doctor Findlater saw :Mrs. weren't you here P" 
Leader turn away, and place the curtain Katey, on her knees beside him, could 
between her face and her husband's!) only plead that she was obliged to go. 
" He has told you that the diseases under " Don't fatigue him," said ::Mrs. Leader, 
which you sufter are very serious, danger- drawing nearer. The shrunk and shrivelled 
ous, and even fatal. It is a duty to tell hands grasped at her, and 
Iary, stepping 
you this plainly, and that it is no time for softly forward, placed Katey's in his. 
putting off serious matters." Already was the strange grey tone spread- 
"I don't believe all that," said the un- ing over his face, the shadow perhaps of 
happy victim; " you do it to frighten me." the transparent wing of the Destroyer. In 
"Ask any of the doctors, there are three a few minutes kind but firm hands were 
in the house. It is childish, and this cannot leading the weeping women from the room; 
and must not be put off. See here, my and the poor barrister, whose wealth and 
dear 
Ir. Leader: I must tell you plainly estate had brought him only weariness and 
you have committed a gross injustice to misery, was at last at rest. 
your wile, in letting yourself be pillaged 
by adventurers like these Findk1ters. You 
have done a scandalous wrong, that the 
world will cry out against, and you must 
repair it now!" 
"In the morning I-in the morning!" 
pleaded the unhappy man. "I am so weak 
-yon are killing me! Don't-don't, I 
beg; it is not my act-I am not free!" 
The two faces were looking in on the 
guilty party from the window. It was a 
horrid and ghastly picture: Mrs. Leader 
hiding away behind the curtain; the 
shrunk, worn, dying figure, propped up in 
the middle; Doctor :Macfar1ane holding 
the paper, while Randan guided the pen. 
The wild terror in that sick man's eyes 
seemed like madness. He fell back on his 
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CHAPTER IV. now THEY ALL GOT ON. 
JUST for a moment the appearance of this 
CocIes, domesticated under tho same roof, 
spy, thief, whatever he might be, made 
the young lady wince. Her impulse was 
to walk straight into the kitchen, cr08S- 
examine the visitor, and can on I
ichard 
Pritchard to turn him out forthwith. But 
that wa!'; only for one moment; tlIe next, she 
was clmtting just as usual. "1.1rs. Pritchard, 
with her pretty 'Ve1sh accent, another 
candle, and her smile of welcome, had run 
out to accompany tho ladies up-stairs to 
know their wishes, and to make any little 
ad.lustments in the room they might re- 
qUIre. 
" I lighted a bit 0' fire, pleaso 'm, tl1C 
cvenin' was gone rather cold, I thought." 
" You did quite right, :Mrs. Pritchard; 
you take such good care of us; it looks so 
J comfortable," said the old lady. 
" I'm Yf'ry glad 'm, thank you, ma'am, 
. win you please to have tea 'm !-''' 
ì " Yes, us quickly aR possible, thanks." 
I And 1\11'8. Pritchard vanished noiselessly. 
Tho old lady's guest was delighted with 
everything he saw. 
It is not a large room; square, with 
blackest oak paneld, burnisherl so that 
they actually flash in the flicker of the 
fire, that burns under tho capacious arch 
of the fireplace. All the furniture, chairs, 
tables, and joint stools, a.re of the same 
black oak, waxed and polished, till it 
I gleams and sparkles again. These clumsy 
pieces of ancient cabinet-making lmve pro- 
lr.1bly descended, with this wing of the old 
11Ouse, to its present occupiers. The floor 
is also of polished oak, with n. picce of 
thick old c..1.rpet la.id down in the middle, 
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and the window is covered with a rude i 
curtain of baize. There are two sets of 
sheJves against the wall, on which stand 
thick the brightly coloured delft figures, 
cups, and candlesticks, interspersed with 
mutilated specimens of old china-a, kind 
of ornament in which the \Velsh delig-ht, 
an(l which makes their rooms very bright 
and cheerful. The room is a picture of 
neatness. For a king's l'ansom yon could I 
not find dust enough in it to cover a silver 
penny. The young guest looks round de- 
lighted. :Margaret's homely room did not 
seem to Faust more interesting, or more 
instinct with the spirit of neatness. 
" 'VeIl, now your arc in our farm-house, 
1\11'.-." The old lady had got thus 
far, when she found herself at fault, a little 
awkwardly. 
" 1\fy name is :Marston," he said, smiling 
a little, but very pleasantly. . 
" And I think, for my part, I have seen 
much more uncomfortable drawing--rooms," . 
she resumed. "I think it is a place one 
might grow fond of. 
farston," she mur- 
mured in a reverie, and then she said to 
him, "I onco met a _Mr. )Iarston at-" 
nut here a covert glance from 
raud 
pulled her up again. 
'" I certainly did meet n. l\fr. 1\fa1"ston 
somewhere; but it is a long time ago," she 
said. 
" \Ye are to be found in threo difIcrent 
countie
," he said, laughing; "it is hard to 
say where we are at home." 
" Aren't you afraid of those great wet 
boots p" the oflicious old lady be
n. 
" Oh, dear! not the least," f;aid he, "if , 
you don't ohjeet to them in your drawing- j 
room." lie glanced at the young lady, so as 
to include her. "llut the little walk up 11ere 
has shaken off all the wet, and R:i for my- 
self, they are a sort of diving-bells in which 
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onc can go anywhere and be as dry as on 
terra firma; it is the only use of them." 
I-Ie turned to the young lady. " Very 
tempting scenery about here. I dare say 
you haye taken a long walk to-day. Some 
lady friends of mine, last year, over did it 
very much, and were quite knocked up 
for S0me time after they left this." 
"I'm a very good walker-better than 
my cousin," said the young lady; "and a 
gooc1long walk is one of the most delightful 
things on earth. To see, as I have done, 
often, distant blue hiUs grow near, and 
reveal all their picturesque details, and a 
new landscape open before you, and finally 
to see the same hills faU into the rear, and 
grow as dim and blue as they were before, 
and to owe the transformation to your own 
feet, is there anything that gives one such 
a sense of independence? Those fine ladies 
who go everywhere in their carriages enjoy 
nothing of this, and yet, I think, it is half 
the pleasure of beautiful scenery. 111 y 
cousin 1.1ax to-day was lecturing me on 
the duty of being content-I don't think 
that is the speech of a discontented per- 
son. " 
" It is a very wise speech, and perfectly 
true; I have cxperienced the same thing a 
thousand times myself," said 1111'. 1I1arston. 
l.1iss 1vIax would have had a word to 
say, but she was busy hammering upon 
the floor ,vith a cudgel provided for the 
purpose of signalling thus for attendance 
from below. 
1.1rs. Pritchard enters with the tea. Is 
there a cosier spectacle? If people are 
disposed to be happy, is there not an in- 
fluence in the cups and saucers, and all the 
rest, that makes them cheery, and garru- 
lous, and prone to intimacy? 
It is an odd little adventure. Outside- 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallows, 
Loud, long, and deep the thunder bellows. 
'rhe pretty girl has drawn the curtain half- 
way back, and opened a lattice in the stone- 
shafted window, the air being motionless, 
to see the lightning better. The rain is 
still rushing down perpendicularly, and 
whacking the pavement below aU over. 
Inside, the candles glimmer on oaken walls 
three hundred years old, and a little party 
of three, so oddly made acquainted, are 
sitting over their homely tea, and talking 
as if they had known one another as long 
as they could remember. 
Handsome 1111'. 1.1arston is chatting in 
the happiest excitement he has ever known. 
The girl can't deny, in foro conscientiæ, 
that his brown features and large clark 



 


eycF:, and thick soft hair, and a certain 
delic:lC'y of outline almost feminine, accom- 
panied with his manly and athletic figure, 
present an ensemble singularly handsome. 
" His face is intelligent, there is fire in 
his face, he looks like a hero," she ad- 
mitted to herself. "But what do I know 
of him? He talks good-naturedly. His 
manners are gentle; but mamma says that 
young faces are all deceptive, and that 
character does not write itself there, or 
tone the voice, or impress the manner, 
until beauty begins to wear itself onto I 
know nothing about him. He seems to 
know some great people, but he won't 
talk of them to 'lis. That is good-breeding, 
but nothing more. He seems to enjoy 
himself here in this homely place, and 
drinks his tea very happily from these odd 
delft cups. He brings the kettle, or ham- 
mers on the floor with that cudgel, as my 
cousin orders him. But what is it all ? A 
masquerading adventure-the interest or 
fun of which consists in its incongruity 
with the spirit of his life, and its shock to 
his tastes. He may be cruel, selfish, dis- 
obliging, insolent, luxurious." 
In this alternative she wronged him. 
This Charles :Marston, whose letters came 
to him addressed the "Honourable Charles 
Marston," was, despite his cleverness, some- 
thing of a dreamer, very much of an en- 
thusiast, and as capable of immensurable 
folly, in an affair of the grand passion, as 
any schoolboy, in the holidays, with his 
first novel under his pillow. 
"He can't suppose, seeing us here, " 
thought the girl, "that we are people such 
as he is accustomed to meet. Of course 
he despises us. Very good, sir. An eye 
for an eye," and she turned her splendid 
dark eye for a moment covertly upon him, 
"and a tooth for a tooth. If you despise 
us, I despise you. 'tV e shall see. I shall 
be very direct. I shall bring that to the 
test., just now. 'Ve shall see." 
Charles Marston stole beside her, and 
looked out, with her, at the lightning. 
This is an occupation that helps to make 
young people acquainted. A pity it does 
not oftener occur in our climate. The 
little interjections. The" 011, 011, ohs!" 
and "listens," the" hushes," and" wasn't 
that glorious!" "you're not afraid?" and 
fifty little useless but rather tender atten- 
tions, arise naturally from the situation. 
Thus an acquaintance, founded in thunder 
and lightning, may, like that cf 1.1acbeth 
and the witches, endure to the end of the 
gentleman's days. 
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Not much attended to, I admit, good 
:Miss 1tla'\: talked on, about fifty things, and, 
now and then, threw in nn interjection, 
when an unusually loud peal shook thc waUs 
of thc old farm-house, and was followed for 
a minute by a heavier cataract of rain. 
But soon, to the secret grief of :Mr. 
:Marston, thc thunder began perceptibly to 
grow more distant, and the lightning Jess 
vivid, and, still more terrible, the l'ain to 
abate. 
The interest in the storm subsided, and 
:Miss 
laud Guendoline dosed the lattice, 
and returned to the tea-table. 
Haù he ever seen in living face, in pic- 
ture, in dream, anything so lovely? Such 
silken hrown hair, such large eyes and 
1011g lash('s, and beautifully red lips! Her 
dimples look so pretty in the oblique light 
and shadow, as her animated talk makes 
a pleasant music in his earS. He is grow- 
ing more foolish than he suspects. 
)Iiss }'Iax, who knows nothing of him, 
who can't tell whether he is a nobleman or 
a strolling player, whether he is worth ten 
thousand a year, or only the clothes on his 
back and his enormous pair of boots, marks 
the symptoms of his weakness, and ap- 
proves and assists with all the wise decision 
of a romantic old womall. 
She makes an excuse of cold feet to turn 
about and place hers upon the fender. It 
is a lie, palpably, and :Miss 
Iaud is angry, 
and insists on talking to her, and keeping 
the retiring chaperon, much against her 
will, still in evidence. 
The young man is not the least suspi- 
cious, has not an idea that good 
l\Iiss 
Iax 
is wittingly befriending him, but earnætly 
wishes that she may fall into a deep sleep 
over the fire. 
The cruel girl, however, insists on her 
talking. 
.. I saw yon talking to those American 
people \\ ho camp into the carriage at 
Chester, didn't you ?"' said the girl. 
" Yes, dear," said :Miss Max, dryly; 
"" nothing could be more uninteresting." 
"I was in tIle waiting-room at Chester 
with that very party, I'm certain. There 
were two ladies, weren't there, and the man 
had a kind of varnished ,,'aterproof coat, 
and a white hat, and "as very thin, and 
had a particularly long nose, a little 
crooked ?" 
" Yes, that is '1ny friend," answered 
l\Iaud. "That gentleman was good enough 
to t.:1.ke a great interest in me and my 
cousin. I had to inform him that my chris- 
tian name is :\Iaud and my snrname Guen- 



 


doline; that a friend lmd made me a pre- 
Sf'ut of my first-class ticket; that my p.lpa. 
ha
 been dead for many ) ears ; anù that 
mamma's bu<;iness allows her harùly an 
hour to look after me; that I }mvf" not a 
shilling I can call my own; that I thought 
I could do something to earn a subsi!:ltence 
for myself; that I can draw a little-I can 
teach-" 
" 'Vhere have you ever taug-ht, dear?" 
threw in :Miss 
lax, apparently in great 
vexation at bel' companion's unseasonable 
frankness. 
"I dol!.. t say I have yet taught for 
money. but I have learned something of it 
at the Sunday school, and I don't see why 
I shouldn't do it as well as mamma.. Then 
there's my music-that ought to be \\ orth 
something. " 
" Yon must be tired, I think," inter- 
rupted the old lady, a little sharply; "yon 
have had a very long walk to-day. I think 
you had better get to your room." 
"I have stayed, I'm afraid, a great deal 
too late," said )[1'. 
[arston, who could not 
mistake the purport of the old lady's 
speech. "I'm afraid you are tired, l\Iiss 
Guendoline. I'm afraid you have both lJeen 
doing too much, and you'll a110w me, won't 
you, just to call in the morning to inquire 
how you are?" 
" It is very inhospitable," said :Miss Ma.x, 
relenting a little; .. but we are very early 
people in this part of the world, and I 
shall be very lmppy to FCC you to-morrow, 
if we should happen to be at home." 
He had taken his leave; he was gone. 
A beautiful moonlight was silvering the 
qnaint old building and the graceful trees 
surrounùing it. The mi
ts of night hung 
on the landscape, and the star:o, the fabled 
arbiters of men's fortune
, burned bril- 
liantly in the clear sky. 
He crossed the stile, he walked along 
the ,,-hite path, as ifin It trance. He paused 
under a grea.t ash-tree, snake-bound in 
twisted ivy, and leaneù ag;.\inst its trunk, 
looking towards the thatched gable of the 
old stone building. 
" ".... as there ever 60 beautiful 3. crea- 
ture ?" he said. " "hat dignity, what re- 
finement, what prettine
s, nnd wnai a 
sweet, oicc; what animation! Govern('ss, 
farmer's daughter, artist, be flhe what ",he 
may, she is the loveliest being that ever 
trod this earth!" 
In this rapture-in "hich minglod that 
pain of doubt and yearning of separation 
which constitutes the anguish of such 
violent ccfancic8"-hc waÌked blowly to 
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the stepping-stone:;;, and conning over 
every word she had spoken, and every 
look in her changing features, he arrived 
at last, rather late, at his inn, the Verney 
Arms, in Cardyllion. 
CHAPTER V. A SPECTRE. 
THE two ladies sat silent for some time 
after their guest had departed. 
Miss :Th-fax spoke first. 
"I don't think it is quite honest-you 
make me ashamed of you. " 
" I'm ashamed of myself. It's true; he'll 
think too well of me," said the girl, im- 
petuously. 
"He thinks very oddly of ns both, I'm 
afraid," said :Miss 
Iax. 
"I'm not afraid- I don't care-I dare 
say he does. I think you hinted that he 
should carry you across the stream on his 
back. I got out of h
aring before you had 
done. You all but asked him for his name, 
and finally turned him out in the thunder 
at a moment's notice." 
" It does not matter what an old woman 
says or does, but a girl is quite different," 
replied :M:iss Max. " You need not have 
said one word about our ways and means." 
" I shall say the same to every one that 
cares to hear where I am not under con- 
straint; and you shall keep your promise. 
Do let me enjoy my liberty while I may," 
answered the girl. 
"Are you a gipsy ? You are such a 
mixture of audacity and imposture!" said 
:Miss 
Iax. 
" Gipsy? Y es. We are something like 
gipsies, you and I-our long marches and 
wandering lives. Imposture and audacity? 
I should not mind pleading guilty to that, 
although, when I think it over, I don't 
remember that I said a word that was not 
literaIly true, except my surname. I was 
not bound to tell that, and he would have 
been, I dare say, no wiser if I had. I was 
not bound to tell him anyt11ing. I think I 
have been very good." 
"I dare say he is Lord Somebody," said 
Miss :1Iax. 
"Do you like him the better for that?" 
asked the girl. 
" You are such a radical, 
{aud ! Well, 
I don't say I do. But it just guarantees 
that if the man has any nice tastes, he 
has leisure and money to cultivate them; 
and if he has kind feelings he can indulge 
them, and is liberated from all those 
miserable limitations that accompany po- 
verty. " 
"I have made a very frank confession 


with one reserve. On that point I have a 
right to be secret, and you have promised 
secrecy. Am I under the miserable obliga- 
tion to tell my real condition to everyone 
who pleases to be curious?" 
" You blush, :1Iaud." 
"I dare say I do. It is because yon 
look at me so steadily. I told him all I 
choose to tell. He shan't think me an ad- 
venturess; no one shall. I said enough to 
show I was, at least, willing to earll an 
honest livelihood. I said the same to that 
vulgar American, and yon did not object. 
And why not to him P I don't care one 
farthing about him in particular. He will 
not pay us a visit to-morrow, you']1 find. 
lIe has dropped us, being such as I suppose 
him, and we shall never see him more. I 
am glad of it. Let us cease to think of him. 
There's a more interesting man down- 
stairs." 
In her slender hand she took the stiek 
that she called the cudgel, and hammered 
on the floor. 
Up came pretty Anne Pritchard, looking 
sleepy, her cheeks a little pale, her large 
eyes a little drowsy. 
" Can I see your father, Mr. Pritchard P" 
asked :1Iaud. 
" He's gone to his bed, please, ma'am: an 
hour ago." 
" Is he asleep, can you tell ?" 
" He goes to sleep at once, if yon please, 
miss." 
" How provoking! What shall we do ?" 
She turned to :1fiss :1fax, and then to the 
girl. She said: "I saw a man, a stranger 
-a man with a blind eye, here, when we 
came in. Is he here still ?" 
co(; Yes 'm, please." 
" He has a bed here, has he, and stays 
to-night p" asked the young lady. 
e", Yes 'm, please," said the girl, with a 
curtsy. 
"What do you think? Shall we turn 
him out P" said Maud, turning to :1fiss :1Iax. 
" Oh! no, dear, don't trouble your head 
about him. He'll go in the morning. 
He's not in our way, at all," answered 
Miss .Max. 
" Well, I suppose it is not worth making 
a fUBS about. '].1here is another advantage 
of ilie visit of our friend in the boots this 
evening. I could not find an opportunity 
to tell 1\11'. Pritchard to turn that person 
out of the house," said Miss Maua, with 
vexation. 
" Please 'm, :111'. Lizard." 
" Say it again, child, Mr. Who?" asked 

Iiss :ßIax. 
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" 
f r. Lizarò, ph'aso 'm. Elihu Lizard 
is "rote in his Bible, and he expounded 
tJlis cyening before he wcnt to his Lcd. 
He's a. very good man." 
" 'Vas he ever here before P" asked :Miss 
1tlaud. 
" No, please 'rn." 
" And what is ne?" demanded the young 
lady. 
"I don't know. Oh, yes, please 'm, I 
forgot; he said 110 was geUin' money, 
please 'm, for the good of the Gospel, and 
he had papers and cards, 'm." 
cc The b3.me story, you see," she said, 
turning with a little nod, and a faint smile, 
to her companion. 
"Do let the man rest in his bed, my 
dear, and let us go to ours; you forget how 
late it is growing," said 
liss 1tlax, and 
yawned, and lighted her candle. 
"That will do, thanks," said 
Iaud, 
thoughtfully, "and will you tell 1tIr. 
Pritchard, your father, in the morning, 
that we wish very much to see him before 
we go out?" 
" And let us have breakfast a little before 
nine, please," added :Miss Max, looking at 
her watch, and holding it to her ear. 
" Come, darling," she said, finding it was 
going', " it real1y is very late, and you have a 
good deal, you know, to do to-morrow." 
., It is the most unpleasant thing in the 
world," said the pretty Y01U1g lady, looking 
thoughtfully at her companion. " There 
.can be no question he is fullowing us, or 
one of ns, you or me. 'Vho on earth can 
have sent him? 'Vho can it be? That 
.odious creature! Did you ever see a more 
villanous face? He is watching us, pick- 
ing up information about all our doings. 
,V hat can he want? It is certainly for no 
good. 'VllO can it be ?" 
" 'Ve can't find out to-night, darling, 
.
lDd there is no good in losing your sleep. 
Perhaps we may make ont something from 
Ðld Pritchard in the morning," said :Miss 

1ax. 
" Y cs, yes, perhaps so. All I know is, 
it is making me quite miserable," said the 
girl, and she kissed the old lady, and went 
to her room. And l.1iss :\1ax, having seen 
that the fire was nearly out, retired also to 
hers. 
As neat and as qnn.int as their drawing- 
room, was :l\1iss 
1ax's bedroom. nut 
though ('verything invited to rest, and 
!lli
 
Iax rather stiff from LeI' long walk, 
and a little drowsy and yawning, she was 
one of those fidgety old ladies who takc a 
prodigious time to get into bed. 


Nearly an honr }md passed, during \\hich 
she had stuck armies of pins in her pin- 
cushion, and shut and opened every dra\\er 
in her room, and walked from one table to 
another oftener, and made more small dis- 
positions about her room and her bcd, than 
I could possibly reckon, and, being now 
arrayed in slippers and dressing-gown, s}le 
bethought of something to be adjusted in 
the sitting-room, which might just as well 
bave waited till the morning, and so she 
took her candle and descended the old oak 
stairs. 
On the solid plank of that flooring, tne 
slippered footfall of the thin old lady made 
no sound. The moon was 1ligh, and ller 
cold blue light fell slanting through the 
window upon the floor of the little lobby. 
Within and without reigned utter silence; 
and if :Miss ])'Iax had been a ghost-seeing 
old lady, no scene could have been better 
suited for the visitation of a phantom than 
this dissociated váng of a house more than 
three hundred years old. 
!liss :M:ax was now at the dra"ing-room 
door, which she opened softly and stepped 
in. It was neither without a tenant nor a 
light. 
At the far corner of the table, with a 
candle in his hand, which he instantly 
blew out, she saw the slim figure and sly 
lean face of Elihu Lizard, his white eye- 
ball turned towards her, and his other eye 
squinti-ng with the sco\\ I of alarm, fiercely 
across his nose, at her. 

Ir. Lizard was, with the exception of 
his shoes and his coat, in full costume. His 
stockings and his shirt-sleeves gave him 
a burglarious air, which rather heightened 
the shock of his ugly leer, thus unexpectedly 
encountered. 
He stepped back into a recess beside the 
chimney almost as she entered. 
For a moment she \\ as not quite sura 
whether her frequent discussions with 

laud respecting this repulsitC' person 
had not excited her fears and fhncies, so 
as to call up an ugly vision. !\Ir. Lizard, 
however, seeing that the extinction of his 
candle-light was without effect, 1tIiss )Iax's 
c.l.dle shining full up III him, stepped for- 
ward softly, and executed his guileless smile 
and lowlv reverence. 
){iss 
Ia'x had recovered her iTl
repidity; 
and she said sharply: 
R 'Yhat do JOU mean, 8ir? "hat on earth 
brings you to our }>rivate sitting-room ?" 
U I ha\ e took the liberty," he said, in 
his quavering tones, inclining }lÍs long 
face aside with 3. plaintive simper, nearly 
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closing his eyelids, and lifting one skinny 
hand-it was the tone and attitude in 
which the good Elihu Lizard was wont to 
expound, the same in which he might 
stand over a cradle, and pronounce a 
blessing on the little Christian in blankets, 
with whose purity the guileless heart of the 
good man sympathised-" being a-thirst 
and panting, so to speak, as the hart for 
the water-brooks, as I lay in my bed, I 
arose, and finding none where I looked for 
it, I thought it would not be grudged me 
even in the chambers of them that go deli- 
cately, and therefore am I found here seek- 
ing if peradventure I might find any." 
Elihu Lizard, upon all occasions on which 
worldly men, of his rank in life, would 
affect the language of ceremony, glided from 
habit into that with which he had harangued 
from tables and other elevations at Green- 
wich Fair and similar assemblies, before he 
had engaged in his present peculiar occu- 
pation. 
There was something celestial in the 
suavity of this person that positively ex- 
aspera ted Miss 1\1:ax. 
"That's all very fine. Water, indeeù ! 
There you were, over Miss Maud's and my 
letters and papers, in our private sitting- 
room, and you show, sir, that you well 
knew you were about something nefarious, 
for I saw you put out your candle-there it 
is, sir, in your hand. How disgusting! 
How dare you! And I suspect you, sir, 
and your impious cant; and I'll find out 
all about you, or I'll lose my life! How 
can :Mr. Pritchard allow such persons into 
his house? I'll see him in the morning. 
I'll speak to the police in Cardyllion about 
you. I'll come to the bottom of all this. 
I'll consult a lawyer. I'll teach you, sir, 
be you who you may, you are not to follow 
people from place to place, and to haunt 
their drawing-rooms at dead of night. 
I'll turn the tables npon you; I'll have 
you pursued." 
The good man turned up his effective 
eye, till nothing but its white was seen, and 
it would have been as hard to say which of 
the two had a pupil to it, as under which 
of his thimbles, if thimble-rigger he be, the 
pea actually lies. He smiled patiently, and 
bowed lowly, and with his palm raised, 
uttered the words, "Charity thinketh no 
evil. " 
The measnre of lVliss l\Iax's indignation 
was fun. With her brown silk handker- 
chief swathed tightly about her head, and 
looking somewhat like a fez, in her red 
cloth slippers, and white flannel dressing- 



 


gown, that, I must allow, was rather 
"skimpy," showing a little more of her 
ankle than was quite dignified, she was a 
rather striking effigy of indignation. She 
felt that she could have hurled her candle- 
stick at the saintly man's head, an expe- 
riment which it is as well she did not 
hazard, seeing that she and her adversary 
would have been reduced to instantaneous 
darkness, and might have, without intend- 
ing it, encountered in the dark, while en- 
deavouring to make their retreat. Instead, 
therefore, of proceeding to this extreme 
measure, with kindling eyes, and a stamp 
on the floor, she said: 
" Leave this room, this moment, sir! 
How dare you? I shall can np 1\11'. 
Pritchard, if you presunle to remain here 
another moment." 
I dare say that 111:1'. Lizard had com- 
pleted whatever observations he intended 
to make, and his reconnaisance accom- 
plished, he did not care to remain a mo- 
ment longer than was necessary under fire. 
He withdrew with the smiling meekness 
of a Christian enduring pagan vituperation 
and violence. 
In the morning, when, at their early 
breakfast, the ladies made inquiry after 
him, they learned that he had taken his 
departure more than an hour before. 
" :M:ore evidence, if it were needed, of a 
purpose, in tracking us as he does, which 
won't bear the light!" exclaimed Miss 
Max, who was now at least as strong upon 
the point as the handsome girl who accom- 
panied her. "I don't understand it. It 
is some object connected with YO?t, most 
positively. 'Vho on earth can be his em- 
ployer? I confess, Maud, I'm frightened;.- 
at last." 
" Do you think it can be old }Ir. Tin- 
tern ?" asked the girl, after a silence, look- 
ing curiously in the face of her companion. 
"That old man may well wish me dead." 
" It may interest possibly a good many 
people to watch you very closely," said the- 
elder lady. 
They both became thoughtful. 
" You will now believe," said the young 
lady, with a sigh, "that the conditions of 
my life are not quite usual. I ten you
 
cousin, I have a presentiment that some 
misfortune impends. I suppose there is a. 
crisis in everyone's life; the astrologers 
used to say so. God send me safely through 
mine! " 
"Amen, darling, if there be a crisis," 
said Miss Max, more gravely than she 
usually spoke. "But WE; must not croak 
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nut 
rr. Fo
berry had him in a. mo- I 
ment. 
"I s.:'ty, sir," he roareù, "if you had 
taken the trouble to attenù-I btipulato 
for the quiet enjoyment of my pipe. Yon 
like splitting hairs, sir, I sec." 
I could 
ee that this old gentleman took 
a kindly interest in my love for Jessie. 
Between huge cloud
 of smoke he grunted 
out his approbation. 
" I like you," he said, " Bob, and t1]at's 
a great deal. Not so well as my pipe, 
of cour:;e; but more than my money. I 
like you better than the greedy crew who 
arc bunting me for it, and who will find 
themsel ves disappointed." 
Everyone, of course, good-naturedly said 
that I was hunting him, which was far from 
the truth, though Iown I bad the air of it, 
and liked listening to hi
 stories, his grim 
remarks, and, I own, thc smoking some rare 
old cigars that he had got from a sea cap- 
tain. I visited him often when it suited 
me, took little trouble about him, and at 
last got a hint from ::L friendly solicitor's 
clerk that my name figured in" large caps," 
and in large figures, too, in his testament. 
The next time old l
'oxberry was smoking 
hard, he said to me : 
"'Vhy don't you name a day? Be bold, 
man alive. Pluck up and don't stand 
shiHy-shallying. You won't lose by it in 
the end," he said, significantly. "I tell 
you what," he said, "I've got a new box: 
of cigars over. 'Ve'll make a little party 
for a drive to Three-cross Abbey. Get her 
to meet you there. Settle it all off hand, 
try the new cigars, and have done with 
it." 
I was enchanted. '.rhis, indeed, looked 
like business. I wrote off a. hasty note to 
Jessie and her aunt. telling them how 
much depended on their cominp-, and im- 
ploring them to attend. I wrote also to a 
jeweller for a couple of little lockets, a<i I 
wanted to make a tender offering. I was 
very happy and e
cited. )[1". '-.Fox berry 
grew more and more benign'1.nt. 
,. There are pipes," he 
aid, ,. that I 
knock about any way, and tbrow down after 
I have smoked them. There are others I I 
take care of, and put by carefuJly. You 
are a good fdlO\v, Bob. Will be a capital 
smokcr one of these days, aud I'll takp 
care of you." 
I tbanked him cordially. 
"
ell, the morning came, and the C'1r- 
riage was actnally at the door. J u",t then 
the po
t came ill \\ ith two letters and a 
little registered card-board box. One was 
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any more. I have great confidence, under 
God, in encr
, my ùear, and YOll were 
always a spirited girl. 'Vhat, after all, c:'tn 
befhl you ?" 
" :Many thin
s. But let 11!,; think of to- 
day and CardyHion and Llanbcrris, and 
]et to-mon'ow take care of itself. 'Vhat a 
beautiful day!" 


OXLY OY THE nox. 


" A ,,"y one got a light? 
"Here, my boy, I ha ve. The best 
matches in the world. Safest thing you 
c'tn-" 
" What, those things ! Won't let them 
near me! I'd ha,e the pa.tentees burnt 

ith fagots of 'em. ",Vhy I paid for a. box 
of them, and Jessie paid, too, how much 
do you suppose? Out of a shop, mind 
you!" 
"I can't teB, I'm sure; some fancy 
price. " 
" Only fifty thousand pound
. I'll tell 
you how. 'Vait, I can't give up my smoke, 
even to gratify so just a vendetta. So for 
once I'll use the ill-omened thing. I re- 
member the last time I nsed, or tried to use 
them-but you shan hear." 
You remember at the time '" hen I and 
Jessie were going on together, old Fox- 
berry, the millionaire; so he enjoyed the 
credit of being' called, though without any 
claim to the title, as it proved, for he lmd 
but seventy thousand pounds, and a mil- 
lionaire, even by courtesy, ought to Rhow 
at least two or three hundred thousand. 
However, he took aU the airs, and enjoyed 
aU the respect, of one, and so as [.1..r as he 
was concerned it came to the same thing. 
lIe really showed a great interest in our 
cooing and "ooing; quite beyond what 
might be expected from 3. money-grubber, 
such as he had been aU hi
 life. The 
liking- be
an on his side, throug-h my pre- 
senting llim with a pound of the very 
choicest Turkish, which had been 
ent me 
a
 a present. Th('re ''" a!i hi:; weak plaee. 
He smoked- smoked day and uight, not 
like a chimney which often has its fires 
banked up, hut like a mounhin on fire. 
" Give me my pipe," he would say, taking 
a rath('r selfish view of the cosmogony, "and 
I don't care if the world turns upsiùe- 
down." 
A rather weak logician once retorted 
on him: "But, my dear 
[r. Fo
berry, 
if the world turno;; npside-down, you and 
.rour pipe must turn upside-down with it." 
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from Jessie, saying that Rhe was delighted 
to come. The other was from the jeweller, 
saying that he sent me two lockets, but that 
he wanted one back at once "for a bride- 
maid's order." The lockets were very pretty, 
and I admired them greatly. It was hard 
to choose between them. I was in diffi- 
culty when :Mr. Foxberry decided me by 
roaring out from below that he was ready, 
that the cigars were in, and that we were 
losing the fine day. I had thus to make a 
hasty choice. So I chose one that seemed 
the mOit elegant, rolled it up in silver- paper, 
and packed it up in a neat card- board 
box. But how was I to send back the 
other locket? A capital idea! There 
was a match-box on the chimney-piece, 
which I emptied, packed away the locket 
in it, and sealed the box in white note- 
paper, tying it round with tape. 
" You," I said to a handful of the 
matches, "must not set the house on fire, 
and will be of use in my waiscoat-pocket." 
And there I deposited them. 
My revered friend, a little out of hu- 
mour, was still calling for me. I came 
down with many apologies, and away we 
drove. Before we had got a quarter of a 
mile, he called out: 
"Hallo! just like me! Forgotten my 
fusee-box. Drive back at once." 
"Stop, sir," I said, smiling, " I have 
thought of that;" and pulled out a match 
from my pocket. He would have hugged me 
for this forethought. He said it showed such 
a true smoking instinct. It certainly did. 
" Just fancy," he said, holding up his 
cigar; "I should have let this ont, and 
where should I have been then? We don't 
pass a village or even a cottage on the 
road to Three-cross Abbey; and there's 
not a house within miles of it. Or else," he 
added reflectively, "I must have gone on 
smoking the whole day and the whole of 
dinner. I tell you solemnly, I think I 
should die if I lost my after-dinner smoke." 
I was a little facetious on this, making 
imaginary plans as to how the sacred fire 
might have been kept in, or propagated; 
making the coachman keep it alive during 
dinner, and the man - servant during the 
coachman's dinner, and I relieving both. 
" But only think of the risk," he said: 
"suppose the cigar got choked, or the fel- 
low got drunk, and let it go out. What 
would become of me then? I declare," 
he said, with ferocity, "I'd have the fellow 
broke and dismissed. I'd work heaven 
and earth to punish him." 
" Quite right," I said, laughing. " But 


I am happy to save the poor devil from 
such a fate." 
"You would not," he said, sternly. 
"Where my pipe is concerned, I'd let no- 
thing stand in the way. I really believe it 
to be the elixir of life; and anyone that 
interferes with that supply of vital energy 
I look on as interfering with my life. And 
I would deal with him accordingly." 
The cigars were certainly very good, 
and, after smoking two, he said, "Now, my 
boy, for a bit of self-denial. Not one more 
till after lunch, or dinner, as we may call 
it; and then how we shall relish it! That's 
the real time for enjoyment." 
We were now at Three-cross Abbey, a 
little old ruin, in the middle of a sort of 
waste or common, with hardly a tree or a 
house near. It was a favourite spot for a 
picnic, as the ruin was picturesque, and 
moss-grown, and shady, sheltering us all 
from the sun. Jessie and her aunt were 
t.here waiting to meet us, Jessie looking 
lovely, as, indeed, old Foxberry as good as 
told her during lunch. 
"When you're both installed in a fine 
house, she'll look all the better for such a 
frame. Some one," he added, with mean- 
ing, "will take care of you both." 
Dinner was over, and he called to his 
man. to bring him his cigar-case out of the 
carnage. 
"I never was in a better humour for a 
cigar, and for a good cigar," he said. 
" After that little repast, too, I sllall enjoy 
it the more. Here is a good corpulent one 
for you, and another for me. I always say, 
give me my smoke and the world may turn 
upside-down. Ay, and every human being 
in it, too," he added. 
We laughed at the jest. Such a little 
tribute was only due to him after the gene- 
rous declaration about us. 
" Give me a light," he said, sticking the 
cigar into a hole in the extreme corner of 
his mouth, a position which fanatical 
smokers are fond of. 
I drew out my bundle of matches with 
triumph. "I have half a boxful in my 
pocket," I said. "It never does to be with- 
out them." And I rubbed OIle on my boot- 
heel. It missed fire. I tried another. It 
missed also. I tried a third. It missed again. 
"What are you about P" he said, testily. 
" You're very awkward; I thought any fool 
could strike a match-" 
" l\iy boot is damp," I said, nervously. 
"I'll try the wall here." I did so, and 
failed with three more in succession. 
He now lost all patience. " You are a 
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more stupid fellow than I took you for. 
lIere, give 'em to me." lIe tried himself, 
but. in vain: they all failed onc after the 
other. I felt my heart sinking. 
" The damp must have got at them," I 
faltered, trying again. 
" I hate delays," he said in a passion, "it 
spoils my smoke. Are you a noodle ?" 
"'Vhy," cried Jessie, who had heell look- 
ing at one of them closely, " they are safety 
matches! They light only upon the box." 
Old Foxùerry flung his cigar over the 
wall in a fury. lIc gave me one look and 
walked away to the carriage. I rushed in 
despair to the coachman and the footman. 
" For Heaven's sake, a match! Twenty 
pounds for one," I whispered hoarsely. 
"Lord bless the man!" said the former, 
starting, "what d'ye mean ?" 
" A match, a match! Quick, a common 
lucifer match!" 
" I ought to have one," he said, feeling 
his waistcoat pocket. " 'V ait-no-yes- 
there is one I do believe." 
He pulled out one-saved! It was as pre- 
cious as a gem, tbat little splinter of wood. 
Alas! with fraying in his pocket the top 
had all worn off. It was no good strugo- 
gling with fate. I bowed my head and sub- 
mitted. AU the way back he never opened 
his lips. 'Vhen he got out he complained 
of being ill, and said to his housekeeper, 
"That blackguard had done it purposely, 
in hopes of killing me ; but I'll be even with 
him." The next day he altered his will. 


U Now," added Bob, "admit that I 
have reason to loathe the sight of safety 
matches that light only on the box." 


A BIG" BOX 0' WHUSTLES." 


THE old Scotch lady who, accustomed 
in her Presbyterian place of worship to 
psalmody without organ accompaniment, 
made use of tile disparaging allusion to a 
" box 0' whustles," would have been asto- 
nished beyond measure if she could have 
known of the box of whistles which is being 
preparf'd for the new Albert lian of Science 
and Art. Where the pipes nrp reckoned 
ùy thousands, the ,,,histling win, indeed, 
be loud and varied, up to very much alti
- 
simo, and down to very, very double ba.s
. 
In the street organs which vex our nerves 
so fieverely, though tbe playing i
 by a 
rotating handle instead of by a row of finger- 
keys, the sounds of the pipes are the same 
in principle, }lOwever coarse in quality. 



 


'Vind is forced into the pipes hy press"Dre, 
and eSCc'tpes by orifices which have vibrating 
reeds or tongues adjust.ed to them; and ac- 
cording to the nicety of this adjustment, 
so docs the exit-curre'nt produce an audible 
sound, always intended to be musical, but 
sometimes very much the reverse. This 
reads simple enough, but in practice it is a 
very complicated aff.'1.ir indeed. The street 
organ, which Pietro Giacomo :Malat.esta 
grinds before our doors as a means of 
grinding his bread, has sometimes string
, 
sometimes vibrating springs, to yield the 
sounds, but in most cases it has pipes. He 
turns a handle, which handle turns a barrel 
in the body of the instrument. The barrel 
is studded with copper or bra
s pins, ap- 
parently indiscriminately placed, but really 
arranged in definite order according to the 
tune to be played. Numerous wooden 
levers or keys catch against the pins as the 
barrel rotat.cs, and are so acted upon as to 
open certain pipes ranged in order. The 
handle at the same time works a pair of 
bellows, by which wind is forcibly driven 
into the pipes thus opened. And so the 
pins, varying their action according to the 
mode in which they stud the barrel, open 
in turn aU the pipes that are necessary to 
the production of a tune. The instruments 
are rather costly, for there is really a large 
amount of mechanism in them. Some 
organs, instead of being played by means 
of a rotating handle', are wound up by a 
key, and left to play themselves. In such 
case there is some kind of spring or c1ock- 
work which keeps the barrel rot.ating for a. 
certain length of time, sufficient. for the 
scope of one or more tunes; but the sound- 
ing of the pipes themselves is brought 
about much in the same way as in the 
grinding organs. 
There is a c.apitaI story of a barrel-organ 
told by )fr. 
taguire in his Life of Father 

Iathew. 'Vhen the great apostle of tem- 
perance was a young man, he as:-,jsted 
.Father Donovan at a chapel in Cork. The 
place was too small for a church organ, and 
the congregation too poor to pay for one, 
and Donovan frequently expressed his regret 
at the deprivation. One day, however, he 
told 
rathe'\V, "ith g-reat delight, that he had 
succeeded in procuring an organ. " Father 
Donovan eXplained how he had procured a 
barrel-organ, which played ...\dcstc Fidelcs 
and the Sicilian 
{ariners' Hymn, and that 
these could be fitting-Iy introduced during 
mass, and al<;;o at vespers. Tho mu:-ician 
worked under his control, and Father 
Donovan would be responsible for the ad. 
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luirable effect of this delightful innovation, 
The Sunday, fraught with anticipated 
triumph to Fatl]er Donovan, arrived. The 
organ and its operator were in the little 
chapel, and Father Donovan was having a 
vigilant eye to both. Nothing could be a 
more decided success than the Adeste, for 
many besides Father Donovan thought it 
heavenly. Nor was the effect lessened by 
t.he plaintive sweetness of the hymn. Tears 
of rapture st,ood in the eyes of Father 
Donovan. It was a moment of unalloyed 
triumph, such as mortals experience but 
rarely in this life. The last gospel was 
just being read by Father Mathew, who 
was the celebrant, when the operator com- 
menced a third air; but-horror of horrors 
-instead of one of those gentle and spirit- 
breathing strains that lift the soul to 
heaven in a flood of lovdy melody, out 
rattled the too well-known air of l\Ioll in 
the vVad. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the bewilderment of the congrega- 
tion, or the rage and confusion of poor 
Father Donovan, at this awful scandal, 
which nearly threw him into a fever from 
shame and humiliation. His friends were 
thenceforward rather cautious in their allu- 
sion to mechanical music, and indeed organs 
of all kinds." 
Church organs have to proàuce effects 
which require far more complete arrange- 
ments. Not only must there be more power 
or volume of sound to fill a large building; 
not only must there be a wide register or 
range of notes from grave to acute; but 
there must also be different qualities or 
kinds of sound, in order to realise the 
effects intended by the great composers. 
One key-board, as in the pianoforte, win 
not suffice; there must be two, three, or 
four, in order to set the great array of pipes 
speaking; these key-boards are ranged one 
above another, each one a little recessed, or 
lying further back than those beneath it, but 
all within easy reach of the organist. Busy 
work too, indeed, is it for him when the organ 
is large and complete; his hands require to 
be strong as well as active; he has to dodge 
about from one key-board to another, and 
from the treble down to the bass, "down 
the middle and up again, and hands across," 
in country-dance language. And as he, 
like other men, has only two hands, he 
makes use of his feet in a way from which 
pianoforte players are exempt; his feet play 
a tattoo on a row of pedal-keys, which act 
on a particular set of pipes known as the 
,pedal organ, and produce sonorous bass 
notes, grand and solemn in their effect. 


Even with all this his work is not ended. 
He has to pull out and to thrust in a series 
of knobs or small handles, called draw- 
stops. These are connected with the most 
iB.tricate mechanism of the organ. Some 
of the pipes, by a nice adjustment of 
the vibrating reed or tongue, yield tones 
bearing a resemblance to those of the 
human voice; some, by a different adjust- 
ment, imitate rather the clarionet; others, 
again, ,varble something like the flute; 
while others give out the martial tones of 
the trumpet. Now it is so arranged that 
all the pipes of anyone kind can be brought 
under the action of one draw-stop; those 
pipes will or will not sound, according as 
the stop with which they are connected is 
thrust out or in; and the organist, having 
control over all the stops, can at pleasure 
vary the quality of the sounds produced. 
In large organs there are vox humana 
stops, flute stops, piccolo stops, clarionet 
stops, and others named after the trumpet, 
clarion, bell, cornet, cymbals, bassoon, oboe, 
dulcimer, horn, flageolet, ophicleide, t,I'om- 
bone, bourdon, &c.; also others named (for 
reasons only to be understood by the initi- 
ated) diapason, swell, tremulant, dulcet, 
mixture, furniture, and so forth. All the 
Rtops and pipes played by one key-board 
have a collective name given to them, such 
as the pedal organ, the great organ, the 
swell organ, the choir organ, and the solo 
organ. The supply of wind is another and 
very different affair. Hand-worked bellows, 
mechanical bellows, hydraulic pressure, 
pneumatic pressure, steam power-all are 
employed to fill a large chamber or recep- 
tacle with condensed air; and then there is 
a wonderful array of tubes, sliders, aper- 
tures, and valves, to admit a 
>oper quan- 
tity of air, at a proper pressure, to the 
pipes which the organist requires to use at 
any particular moment. 
Some of the continental organs are cele- 
brated for their size and magnificent tones. 
They arc mostly in the cathedrals. At 
Tours the organ has sixty stops; at 1Vein- 
garten, sixt.y-four; at Stuttgardt, sixty- 
eight; at Hamburg, seventy; at Prague, 
seventy-one; at Seville, the same number; 
at Frankfort, seventy-four; at Meiseburg, 
seventy-five; at Rotterdam, seventy-six; at 
Lübeck, eighty-two. Remembering' what 
we have just said, that a stop comprises a 
long row of pipes, we shall be prepared to 
understand how complex must be the in- 
ternal arrangements of an organ containing 
seventy or eighty stops. J\;Iost of the pipes 
arc made of metal, a combination of tin 
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'find lead, with sometimes a little antimony 
lldded; the others are made of wood. Some 
are 
quare, some round; some are open at 
the top, others closed. Some are of stu- 
}1endous size, thirty-two feet lIigh by tl1irt)9 
inches or so in diameter; they emit a 
gigantic rl1mlJling growl, very Polyphemus- 
like, rather than a musical note. At the 
other end of the scale are pipes scarcely an 
inch long, with a diameter analogous to 
that of a barley-straw, and a note such as 
ihat of a tiny bird. Some costly curiosi- 
ties have heen made on the Continent in 
thc way of organs; such as the Duke 
of 1\[antua's organ, in which the keys, 
pipe!', and l)ellows "ere made of alabast
r ; 
.another, in which glass was used instead of 
.3labastcr; and one in a convent at 1\Iadrid 
was made of solid silver. 
Although not rising to the dignity of the 
fnmous continental organs, thcre are several 
in London of large size and fine quality. 
S1. Olave's, forty stops; St. Peter's, 
Cornhill, the same; forty-one at Camber- 
well; forty-two at Exetcr Han; forty- 
three at St. Paul's, Knightsbridge; forty- 
five at Spitalfields; forty-nine at the Found- 
ling Hospital; fifty-four at St.1\Iartin's-in- 
the-fields; these are some among many ex- 
3mples. St. Sepulchre's organ, made just 
two hundred years ago by Renatus Harris, 
and frcquently altered since, is celebrated 
rather for the fineness of its tones than the 
numbcrof stops. St. Paul's organ, made by 
Father Smith, and "\ V estmillster Abbey 
-organ, by Schreider, have in like manner 
been so altered that their makers would 
not know them again. The Colosseum in 
the Reg-ent's Park once had an organ of 
large size. The Panopticon in LeicPRter- 
square (now the Alhambra :Music Hall) 
Imd originally an organ regarded in its day 
as the largest in London; tbis is the one, 
if we remember rightly, which is now 
placed in the south transept of St. Paul's 
Cathedral for the Sunday Evening Services. 
Nor are the provinces without their :fine 
<>rgans; indeed, the largest in England arc 
beyond the limits of the metropolis. Not- 
ting-ham, Doncaster, and Birmingham Town 
Hall have instruments T"arying from fifty 
to fifty-thrce stops cacho The organ at 
York Cathedral, made about forty years 
ago, and improved on many occasions 
since, has no less than cighty stops, and a 
forest of pipes corresponding in number. 
The largest in England, do" n to the pre- 
sent, time, i:ö::, we believe, that in bt. George's 
Hall at LiverpooL A hundred stop:>" four 
rows of keys, a range of notes frem G G np 


to A in altissimo; such is tho instrument 
"hich 
r r. 'Vil1i
 made for that noble hall, 
anù on which organ perfurmallces of a high 
cla
s frcquently take place. 
'rhe 
tory of one particular organ is thc 
story of sometlling which "a8 to have 
been, but 
hich has never been, con- 
structed; financial considerations stopped 
the way. 'Vhen the Crystal Palace Com- 
}>J.ny purchased the Hyde Park building 
in which the Great Exhibition of 18
1 had 
been held, to reconstruct it on a grander 
ficale at 
ydenham, they planned mighty 
things in regard to arts and sciences of all 
kinds. )[ighty thin6's they have certainly 
achieved; for there is probably no such 
shilling's-worth t:lsewhere in the world as 
this; but as the company spent a million 
and a half sterliug in providing it, there 
has never yet been an adeqm..te return to 
the shareholders. One of t11Ð things 
planned was to place in the building the 
largest, most powerful, most magnificent 
organ in the world. The directors plaCt'ù 
the matter in the hands of Professor Sir 
F. A. G. Onsdey, of Oxford, Professor 
'\
illis, of Cambridge, and Profc
sor Donald- 
son, of Edinburgh-all learned authorities 
ill the science of music. They were de- 
sired to col1ect information concerning 
great organs, and to advise the directors 
generally on the suhject. The professors 
agreed that no organ for the great palace 
of glass would meet the required conditions 
unless it were larger than any before con- 
structed; else the sound would be too 
feeble through exce::isive dispersion. A 
gigantic organ it must certainly be. It 
would have to fill a vastly larger space than 
any other in England. As uufurnished 
or scantily furnished rooms are always 
better for musical effect than f;uch a
 are 
overladen" ithcurtains, draperies, hangingd, 
carpets, sofas, and the like, the vicinity of 
a great organ should be as free as possible 
from such adjuncts. Treeb and plant
 
deaden music in a room, while fountains do 
the like by moisteuing the air. The pro- 
fessors passeù in re\ iew the most celebrated 
organs in Europe, and noticed the circum- 
þtallCes which render them exceptionally 
powerful; such as those at Ha..-u-Iem, Hotter- 
dam, Freyburg, 1\IiIan, "\Veingartcn, Stutt- 
gardt, Sm iUe, }'rankfort, with the 
Iade- 
leine anù two or three others at Paris. 
Some owe their po" er to one peculiar stop 
or set of pipes; somo to the number of 
sneh sets; sume to the dfcctive balancing 
of onc Bet against another; some to the 
cxcellence of tho arranocments for the 
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supply of wind at a high pressnre. Some 
organs will literally make a church tremble, 
by the amazing power of well-speaking 
pipes thirty-two fect in length. rrhe pro- 
feSS01'B pictured to their imaginations (for 
they could only so picture it) the mighty 
sonorous effect of pipes sixty-four feet in 
length. After .viewing the subject in 
various 1ights, the committee of professors 
recommended the directors to bear the ex- 
pense of providing an organ so large that, 
extending across one end of the centre 
transept from gallery to gallery, it would 
be fifty feet deep, and rise to a height of a 
hundred and forty feet. Its bellows would 
be blown by a small steam-engine. There 
would be pipes of snch tremendons size as 
to yield a sound four octaves lowpr than 
the lowest note of the violoncello. But the 
cost? Ay, there's the rub. The pro- 
fessors put down the probable expense of 
such an organ as they had in view at no 
less than twenty-five thousand pounds. 
This was a crusher. The directors aban- 
doned the idea; and it was not until many 
years afterwards that they put up the much 
smaller (though still large) organ which 
now crowns the Handel Orchestra. 
The organ for the new Albert Hall of 
Science and Art at Hyde Park, near the 
Horticultural Gardens, though much smaller 
than the intended instrument just described, 
will be by far the largest in England, nay, 
the largest yet constructed in any country. 
This building, as is pretty generally known, 
stands exactly between the Albert :M:emo- 
rial and the Horticultural Gardens, with a 
frontage in Kensington-road. Why an 
organ is to be supplied to the structure, 
will be seen when the purpose of the under- 
taking is eXplained; as will also the neces- 
sity of adopting very large dimensions if 
there is to be any organ at all. Soon after 
the first Great Exhibition in 1851, many 
corporate bodies and learned societies came 
.to an agreement that, seeing the want of a 
central institution in the metropolis for 
the promotion of scientific and artistic ob- 
j ects, an application should be made to the 
Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition for 
their aid in the matter. A very compre- 
hensive plan to this effect was formed by 
the late Prince Consort; but the financial 
and parliamentary difficulties were too great 
to be surmounted; and the death of the 
Prince led to the final abandonment of the 
scheme. One" part of the plan, however, 
was adhered to; and in 1865 an influential 
committee resolved on the erection of a hall 
of arts and sciences, to be named after the 


lamented Prince. The purposes of the 
structure were declared to be for "hold- 
irJg national aDd international congresses 
for purposes of science and art; for the 
performances of choral and instrumental 
music, especially organ performances on a 
grand scale; for the distribution of prizes 
by public bodies and societies; for conver- 
saziones and soirées of scientific and artistic 
societies; for agricultural and horticultural 
exhibitions; for national and international 
exhibitions of works of art and industry, 
including working men's exhibitions; for 
exhibitions of pictures and sculpture; and 
for other purposes of artistic and scientific 
interest." 
ehe late Captain Fowke was 
employed by the committee to prepare de- 
signs for such a building; and he was en- 
gaged on the matter at the time of his 
death. In view of the various purposes 
which the structure was to subserve, he 
decided on an elliptical form, with abun- 
dant means of ingress and egress; nume- 
rous rooms and offices for societies, &c., 
being provided, as well as the great hall 
itself. Lieutenant-Colonel Scott is carry- 
ing out Captain Fowke's plan, with sugges- 
tions from various artists and engineers of 
note. The expense will be not less than 
two hundred thousand pounds, the whole of 
which sum has been subscribed; or, rather, 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition gave 
the site, valued at sixty thousand pounds; 
while boxes, stalls, and seats have been 
leased for a long term of years, and at high 
rentals. The building, in the hands of 
Messrs. Lucas, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. It is an ellipse, about two hun- 
dred and seventy feet by two hundred and 
forty. In the centre is an arena, about a 
hundred feet by seventy, which would ac- 
commodate a thousand persons; this will 
be available for :flower shows, conversa- 
ziones, and the like. It is completely sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of seats, that 
will accommodate fourteen hundred people; 
and at one end of the ellipse is an orchestra 
for a thousand performers. Above the- 
amphitheatre arc two tiers of boxes, with 
nearly nine hundred sittings; there is an 
ante-room behind each box communicating 
with a corridor running round the building. 
Over the boxes is a broad promenade, avail- 
able for spectators of what is going on be- 
low; and over this again a picture gallery. 
And over all is a domed ceiling, rising a 
hundred and thirty feet from the arena. 
Such is the building which, when finished, 
will contain a magnificent orga.n, built by 
Mr. Willis, under the supervision of Sir 
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:Micnael Costa and the late :?th. Bowley. 
The" box 0' whust1cs" will be as big as a 
mansion; sixty-five fcet wide, sevcnty high, 
and forty deep; with an additional oak 
screen of t\\ enty feet in beight in front of 
t he masonry platfùrm on which tho pon- 
ùerous maSH (n. hundred and fifty tons 
weight) will rest, Five rows of keys, be- 
longing to the cIlOir, great, solo, swell, and 
pedal organs; a hundred and thirty-eight 

tops, representing an equal n.umb
r of 
pipes; a total of ten th.ousan
 pl

S III all, 
which would extend nme mIles if placed 
l'nd to end; a range of nine or ten octaves, 
from the basest bass up to the most infan- 
tine treble; two steam-engines by ..Messrs. 
Penn, to blow the bellows-all this does 
indeed sound vast. There is no external 
case; the pipes (made of nearly eqnal pro- 
portions of tin and lead) will be burnished 
and polished in the highest degree-at 
least tbose which are visible-and as tbey 
will be grouped in four great clusters of 
spires, the effect will doubtless be grand 
and beautiful. There will be lofty vaulted 
openinO's at the front and sides, to let the 
works be seen; and at the back will be a 
perfect forest of pipes. The keys, ma
e of 
massive ivory, are said to be so mcely 
balanced that the slightest touch will make 
the pipes speak; inasmuch that the instru- 
ment will be as easy to playas a pianoforte, 
so far as concerns tllC pressure upon the 
keys. All sorts of ingenious contrivances 
are introduced to increase the power of the 
instrument and the ease of playing it. The 
organ was so far finished as to be tested a 
few months ago; but it must await the 
completion of the hall in which it is to be 
placed, and then tbe world will bave an 
opportunitv of seeing and hearing the re- 
sult of ten. thousand pounds' worth of la- 
bour, inventive genius, and practical skiU. 


TIlE 'VIFE'S VIGIL. 
W ATCllING, watching for e\"er, 
Through the stormy 
inter da
, . 
While the pale Novpmber sunnse gilds 
The breakers in Whitby Day. 
'Vhûe noonday sees the terrible Scar, 
All snowy with foaming wa...cs, 
As they thunder up to the churchyard heað, 
Thick dotted with sailors' graves: 
Till the storm-drum shows Its omInOUS black, 
'Neath the tremulous eH'ning star, 
And never a Mil on the tossing roads, 
:r-. or a ship at the harbour bar. 
W atchin
, watching for ever, 
The passionate pra)'er is mute, . . . 
There's a dirge in each burst of the w&lbng 1IrtDd, 
Tbere's a knell in each hasty foot. 
While children who mav be fathcrlesl 
Shrink from her atony sorrow, 
And pitying friends dare hardly speak 
Of joy that may come to-morrow! 


For brok.en spars drift thick aDd fut 
To the rocky Y orkøhire shorp, 
To tell of the wrecks by the 1\orway firthl, 
.\l1d the cliffs of Elsinore. 
\'Patching, watching for ever, 
With aching, haggard flyes, 

training for hope to the raging seas, 
}'or hope to the iron skies. 
While the heavy sle('p exhaustion brings 
Is cursed with fevercd dreams, 
Of cO'1>ses tOBBing with tangle and shell, 
Where the lonely moonlight gleams. 
_.\nd the terrible shadow of widowhood, 
\Verst woe of this weary world, 
Draws nigh with every angry wave 
On the shivering ice-belt hurled. 
''''aiting, watching for evcr, 
Oh quaint old Whitby town, 
With red-roofed houses nestling close 
, 
 eath the church on the breezy down! 
There is ne\"{'r a hearth in vour crowded courts, 
Nor a hut upon moor or fe11, 
But has sorrowful story of woman's grief 
And orphaned wail to tell: 
God help the brave who win their brcad 
}'rom the beautiful, pitiless sea, 
And teach that mourning watcher yet 
What nis saving love can be. 


IN THE FIELD WITH THE 
P R USSIA...,S. 
A FERILOGS rOSITIO
. 
THE wretched town of Courcclles has be- 
come celebrated in history from the fact of 
its being the last station by rail, on the line 
from Saarbruck to )Ietz, from which the 
Prùssians could approach that French 
stronghold. 
At tlás town I found myself, one pouring 
wet day in the month of August. It was 
earlv morning when, in a wag-gon, I set 
out'in company with two Prussian officers 
and their servants, who were undor orders 
to find their regiments, supposed to be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of J.lctz. 
After a. tedious journey all day through 
muddy lanes and deserted villages. the fol- 
lowing was our situation. 
Night was rapidly setting in, and t1!e 
thick drizzling rain was coming down III 
misty sheets; it was very cold, and, as we 
drew our rugs cIm:er arouud u:-:, we longed to 
find a restiIJO'-place. )Ioreover, we were not 
very sure th
t we were going the right wny, 
a.nd this is a particularly uncomfortablo 
feeling when one is in a country which is 
at war, and in the company of officers be- 
long-ing to either army. 
'1'he cart in which six of us, including 
the owner, }md found room, wa'i an old 
lumbering waggon, and our horses looked 
as if they had never been guilty of going 
more than from three to fùur miles an 
llOur in their Ii ves, so that, altogether, there 
was not much chanco of rapid progression. 
In vain tho dnver plied his whip, ill vain he 
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shouted: the animals had their own pace, 
and stuck to it. At 11,st a French village 
loomed through the gathering gloom; we 
hailed the sight with delight, and entered 
by the main street. "Hollo, there!" we 
sung out to a peasant 'who was striding 
along. He stopped, came a little nearer, 
but when he saw the spiked helmets he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, turned 
round, and vanished in the mist. 
"There's something wrong," I said to my 
companions. "Which way does l\letz lie?" 
"To our right, I tl1ink," ansv.ered a 
young lieutenant of Prussian artillery. 
" And what is this village?" I asked. 
"Don't know," was the answer. And 
our heavy waggon lumbered on through 
the paved street. 
" This won't do !" said V on Werder, a 
young Landwehr cavalry officer. "Halt!" 
The driver pulled for a couple of minutes 
at his horses' tough mouths, and we came 
to a stop. 
" Wilhelm," said V on Werder to his ser- 
vant, "jump down, load your rifle, and 
make your way into that house with a light 
in its window. Ask the name of this village, 
and get hold of a boy or some one to show 
us the best house in it." 
Down jumped 'Vilhehn, needle-gun in 
hand. It had an ominous sound, the clapper, 
clapper of that rifle, as the servant loaded 
it. He paused a second when he had 
finished; we waited in breathless silence, 
and then came the click of cocking the rifle, 
and Wilhelm strode away through the mud. 
We saw him go to the door and heard him 
thunder at it with his fist. It was opened 
by a man, and Wilhelm vanished behind 
it. We waited two or three minutes, and 
then forth he came; he ran up to the cart 
saying, "1\1:. is the name of the place; 
the best house in it is close by." Away 
vanished anything connected with fear, and 
we only thought of getting out of the 
horrible weather, and of getting once more 
warm. tVe drew up at an old-looking 
château, situated in the main street of the 
village, but having an entrance-gate and a 
garden in front and behind. No light was 
visible, and we pommelled at the door for 
two or three minutes without getting any 
answer. By-and-bye, V on Werder said, 
" Wilhelm, break that window open!" 
"\Vilhelm did as he was told, made his way 
into the house, and very soon the front door 
opened, and we marched in to take posses- 
SIOn. 
It was a :fine old place, the marble stair- 
case occupied nearly the whole of the en- 



 


trance - hall. On mounting the steps we 
came into a long corridor with rooms open- 
ing on to it, to the right and left; most of the 
doors were locked. vVhen we had entered 
one room, however, it was easy enough to 
find other ways of ingress and egress than 
those offered by the doors opening on to 
the corridor. rrhe first room I entered had 
evidently been left in a great hurry; a 
ladies' wardrobe lay scattered all about the 
floor; the room was a dressing-room, I sup- 
pose, as there were no signs of a bed in it. 
On going through a door I found myself in a 
luxuriously furnished bedroom; dust stood 
on all the tables and other articles of furni- 
ture in a thick layer, but it could not hide 
the beauty and elegance with which the room 
had been fitted up. The bed had been left 
unmade, and there was a great state of dis- 
order pervading everything; boxes had 
been ransacked, chests of drawers and 
wardrobes had been left open, and their 
contents partially taken away, the residue 
being strewn around. In the next room 
were two small cots, and on pegs were two 
little straw-hats; the children's boots and 
playthings lay some Oil the beds, some on 
the floor. I now retraced my way through 
the two rooms I had fi:rst explored, and 
through a side-door came into a little pas- 
sage, which led through a storeroom into 
another bedroom. Here I found a bed 
'with clean sheets, and, wonder of wonders, 
a bath. Of course there were the miniature, 
almost toy, jug and basin, which seem 
generally to be considered sufficient in 
France for lavatory purposes, but to think 
that I should :find a bath! " Delicious," I 
cried exultingly, throwing myself oE. to the 
soft feather-bed. I don't know how long I 
remained there; it was too comfortable a 
position to be able to keep awake, especially 
under the circumstances of a trying day's 
jolting in that awful waggon. I was 
awakened by hearing some one say, "Hier 
liegt er;" I opened my eyes and found 
Speissman and Von tVerder standing in 
the room. 
""\Vell, you're a nice felIow," said one 
of them; "we thought that either the 
French had collared you, or that you had 
gone to tell them where to collar us." 
"Instead of which I have been having 
a nap," I said. "A thing much more to 
my taste than either of your former sup- 
positions would be." 
I now beo-an to think something to eat 
would not 
e undesirable, and asked if 
anything eatable had been found in the 
château. 
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" Nothing," was tilC answer, "except a 
couple of glass jars with preserveù fruit, 
nnd they arc most likely poisoned." 
" .And the cellar?" I asked. 
" 011, that's all right; the old ùame 1mB 
left us plenty of wiuc, and plenty of petti- 
coats, but nothing else." 
u "'" cU, we must feed," I said; "let us 
see what's to be got in the viUage." 

\ll five of us went out together. ".. e 
noticed two or threl"' knots of men standing 
about in the rain, anù we thought this rather 
c
traordinary, but whatever it boded we 
knew we must stop that night in the vil- 
lag-c, come what might, as our horses" ere 
unable to go another step fon'mrd. \Ve 
asked a yillager if there "as an auberge 
near. He pointed to a light on the opposite 
side of the way, so we went into the house, 
leaving 'Vilhe1m outside. lIe was a capital 
fellow this "\Vilhelm, by the way; Jlis round 
good-natured face bore a continual smile, 
which hecame more beaming if he thought 
there was anything" at all serious in the 
winù. He evidently thought something 
was going to happen on the night in que
- 
tion, for I !lever before saw his face so 
radiant with grins. 
'Ve prevailed upon the host of the 
auberge to make us an omelet, and we 
got some milk, breaù, and cheese. "\Ve 
paid the man liberally, and before lcaving: 
nsked him how far tlle fortifications of 

Ietz were from this. 
"Not far, sir," was his answer. 
"Have Prussian troop:;; eyer been here 
before ?" 
" You arc the first, sir." 
"\Vilhc1m now put his head in to say 
"he had scen several men sneaking about 
the château, and he thought we had better go 
lJack if we did not want to lose our things." 
"
ilhelm was given some bread and cheesc 
to pocket, and a drink of milk, and off we 
started. The moon had now come out, 
nnd it had stopped raining. 'Ve made 
our way throu
h the thick, pasty mud 
back to our ('ldteau. Our first care was 
to look after thc coachman and his horses; 
the horses seemed well em ployed, munch- 
ing' mvay complacently in the dark. 'Ve 
called and hallooed to the coachman with- 
out getting a response; there were his 
walIet, and his whip, and his hed over the 
stable, but he had hetaken himself out 
of the premises. 'Vhere had he gone 
to? "
ould he return with some Franc- 
tireur friends, or had he gone out merely 
to satisfy his craving's of hunger? 'Vhat- 
ever the reason might be, 'Wc gave up all 



 


thoughts of going quietly to slpep until 
this worthy returned. So Hans, the ar- 
tiUer) officer'R servant, mounted sentry on 
the cart in the yard, while "\Vilhclm "as 
allowed to join hi'3 lord and master in he1p- 
ing him, and us, to drink the old c11ûtcau's 
good wine. 
"'Vilhelm," said V on 'Verder, "come 
into the cellar with me; we" on't let the old 
lady think when she comes back that the 
Prussians were so ung31Iant as not to 
drink her health pretty often." A.nd then 
he said, sotto voce, "I wonder where the 
old lady and her brats are gone to? I sup- 
pose they will gTOW up into torments to 
poor Prussia some day; its our turn now, 
however, so, Wilhelm, vorwärts, lead the 
way into her subterranean store." Spei
s- 
man and myself followed, the steel scab- 
bards clattered do" n the stone steps, and 
the grcat wax: candle which 'Vilhelm carried 
flared like a torch, droppin
 at each step 
large flakes of wax. "\ V e now came to a 
door on the same level as the hall; the lock 
had been savagely torn off. Von Werder, 
when he came to it. pointed to it and 
whispered" "\Yilhelm;" we understood very 
well what he meant. He had an instinct 
most wonderfully acute for finding out wine, 
had this worthy man; while others were 
running wild all over a hou
e or cllHteau, 
:Master 'Vilhelm 'Would set himself always 
the tac:;k of finding out whether tbere be 
any cellar contents or no! 
\Vilhelm had now gone on, so we had to 
hasten our steps. 'Ve found him engaged 
ill propping the wax candle between three 
bottles on the top of a large cask, which 
stood in tbe centre of the cellar. He then 
gravely produced from his pocket four new 
spermaceti candles, and, lighting- three of 
them, he presented us each "ith one, in 
order, as he said, to ferret out our own pet 
wines. Everything" as 1'0 nicely arrangeù, 
and such was the quantity of bacchanalian 
liquors, thai it wa
 rather perpl('xing to 
anyone, not a thorough connoi
seur, to 
choose. Of course champagne" as settled 
upon fiS the right beverage tor finch an 
occasion by some of us, but I "as much 
struck hy a little barrel marked 1815. It 
had evidently been partially concealed, and 
thio;:, tog-ether "ith the date, and the filct 
of its l
aving no sort or kind of name upon 
it, thoroughly aroused my curi05ity. 
" ""ilhelm," I said, "I think \\ e must 
have this ca!)k open." 
"""hat nonsense," 
aid ,.,. on '\Yerder. 
, "
hy not btick to bottles; you'll only get 
poisoned if you try casks !" 
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" I mean to try this one," I said. And 
so did Wilhelm, if one might judge from 
the hard knocks he was giving the top 
staves of the cask. At last one gave way, 
and Wilhelm stooped down to find out, by 
his organ of smell, what sort of wine it was. 
He jumped up, saying: "rYe sacked 
Jnany cellars, but I've never found wine 
like that before. V ortrefHich!" he ex- 
claimed. 
All now gathered round the inky-looking 
fluid. Wilhelm dipped his tin cup into it, 
and presented it to V on Werder. He looked 
anything but pleased with his servant's 
attention; but after smelling it he became 
. re-assured-first sipped, and then drained 
the cup, and presently asked for IDOl'e. VY T e 
all had a cupful, and then emptying six 
bottles of vin ordinaire, we filled them with 
this precious liquor, which, let it be what it 
might, was very potent. In appearance it 
was like dark crimson oil. Its taste was 
uDIque. 
Roaring with laughter, we ascended the 
stone steps, each carrying an armful of 
bottles of all descriptions, Wilhelm in the 
van, as before, bearing the torch-like 
candle. Our uproarious merriment met 
with a rude check, however, as we had not 
got half-way up when we heard the sharp 
crack of a rifle. Down the bottles were 
put, some not too carefully, as a cascade of 
effervescing champagne, mixed with red 
wine, pouring down the steps over my 
trousers and boots fully convinced me. 
However, it was no time to think of one's 
boots and trousers when one's life appeared 
:in such jeopardy; so pulling my revolver 
from my belt I hastily joined the rest at 
the top of the stairs. I heard "\Vilhelm call 
out of the door, "Hans was machst du p" 
We only heard the clapper, clapper, of 
some one loading a rifle outside. 
"Some one has shot Hans," said Wil- 
helm, "and seems to be loading again. 
Shall I fire P" 
" Yes," said V on 'VerdeI'. 
" Hans!" called out Speissman. 
JIans answered. 
"Come here," said the lieutenant. 
Hans appeared at the door. 
The moon was behind the clouds; and as 
I looked out into the garden, all was still 
and dark. Wilhelm had blown out the 
candle before opening the door. 
"Hans," said Speissman, "what made 
you fire your rifle off pH 
"I did it to alarm you, sir," said lIans. 
'õ I came to the door and called to you, but 
as no one attended to me, I fired the rifle 


at the seventh person I saw drop down 
over that wall there." 
We aU sallied forth into the garden. 
There was a small door opening out of the 
garden, close to where Hans said these 
seven persons had dropped, and certainly 
there were several footmarks in the soft 
mud, and the door stood ajar. Where had 
these men come from, and what did they 
want P The only place they could come 
from was the château itself; and sure 
enough a window, opening on to the leads, 
was found thrown up. 
We now determined to scour the château. 
I don't know what possessed me to go 
alone, but I took a candle in one hand and 
a revolver in the other, and I found myself 
back in the comfortable bedroom with the 
bath in it. I was on the point of going 
through into the storeroom, when I heard 
some one behind me. I turned round, and 
there stood a man. My first impulse was 
to shoot him dead. I raised my revolver, 
but before I could pull the trigger he ex- 
claimed: "Mon Dieu! You would not 
murder me P" 
" No," I said. " Of course I would not; 
but pray what do you want here P" 
"The lady of the château has intrusted 
this house to my care," he said. 
" Then," said I, "you had better talk to 
the lieutenant of the party, and I can ten 
you you may think yourself lucky not to 
have fallen in with him first, for he would 
undoubtedly have shot you!" 
With this I raised my voice, and called 
out: "V on Werder! Speissman! Wilhelm! 
here!" 
Wilhelm came first., with his bayonet 
fixed and gun full cocked, with a most 
beaming face. He drew up suddenly when 
he saw the Frenchman standing pale as a 
ghost, and shaking all over with fear. 
" 'Vil1lE'lm," I said, "tell your master 
and Lieutenant Speissman they had better 
come here directly." 
I heard Wilhelm run along the passage 
and call out, in the loudest voice: "Come, 
sirs, the Englishman's caught a French 
rascal. Hurrah!" 
And back came Wilhelm, and following 
at his heels came the two officers with their 
drawn swords. The poor Frenchman cer- 
tainly thought his hour had come; his 
face looked like deat11, and he shook like 
pa1sy. Von vVerder asked me how I had 
caught him. I told him. Then, turning 
to the Frenchman, he asked him if he could 
speak German. 
" Non, Inonsieur." 
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Von "\Verder t11Pn HHked me to pump 
him, and ask him who the Reven men were 
that were in th
 château. The 
'renchman 
di"daimed an knowledge of there Imving 
been anyone. 
" You lie," said fiery young 8peissman, 
in German; and he put t II(' muzzlp of his 
re,oh-er into the unfortunate :Frenchman's 
ear. Thpn, turning to mp, he Raid: "Ten 
this dog', if he docs not speak the truth, I'll 
hlow his brains out." 
The Frenchman's knees were by this 
time knocking together, and he whimppred 
out that pf'rhaps they might have been 
workmen who had hiddpn when they heard 
of the Prnssians' arrival. 
" 'V pre t}I('V armed?" I asked. 
" No," was w the answer. 
" On your honour?" I asked. 
" On my honour," said the Frenchman. 
" Let the man go," I said, "or he will 
cert.ainly get a stroke of paIRY." 
" Yes; let him go," said V on 'Verder. 
" No," said Speissman; "let's make an 
example of him. Let's Rhoot the dog, and 
hang h'tm before his door as an example to 
other French dastards and liars." 
Luckily the wretched man did not 
understand Speissman's kind intentions. 
"\VilhcIm saw him to the entrance-door. 
",Vhero the man slept I know not; I 
hould 
think many miles from the chåteau, if one 
might judge from his horror-Rtricken face, 
and his gladneRs to get away from our com- 
pany. 'Vhen "\Vilhelm came back he said 
that Hans rpported all was quiet outside, 
but that the coachman had not returned. 
We now went, a second time into the cellar, 
and returned with the wine to the draw- 
ing-room, thinking our perils werc ovcr 
for the night. The sizp of this drawing- 
room was immense. 
'our windows looked 
on to the garden, and there were t\\ 0 
sidp-doors leading to ante-rooms at ('ach 
enJ., besides a large folding-door opening 
into the corridor. Into thif; room we 
tugged six mattresses, and hedding to 
match, bolted and barred the '" indows and 
two of the doors, and then sat down to 
onr carousal. rrhe people of the châtea.u 
had left a beautiful supply of glass, and 
this, I always think, makes good wine 
tenfold more pleasant. 'Ve were in the 
mitidle of a loud chorus wlH'n the door-beU 
clanged. 'Ve started to our feet; revolvprs 
were clutched and swords drawn, the lights 
put out, and do" n we went. The c03eh- 
lUan had come back drunk, and was vo,.. ing 
the destruction of every German in Fr-ance. 
Speissman went into the stables, and made 



 


the man give him every match hc had, so 
that he shoultl not have the ch'1.nce of f;Ct,... 
ting the place on fire, left. him ill the dark, 
and locked him In. 
It was one A.M., anti the min had begun 
to fall again. 'Ve lockpd the front door, 
harred up the smashed-in window, and 
Hans joined our circle of revplry. rrhese 
Germans sang most splendidly, and, us 
most of the songs that" ere sung were old 
friends of mine in schoolboy da) s in Gf'r- 
many, I thoroughly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated t}lPm. On a. sudden I started up, 
hearing a noise outside. "Did you hear 
that?" I a..c;;ked. 
" No, " was the answer. 
'Ve listened a second, and then Von 
Wt'rder burst out with Rlücher's song; 
and, as if by magic, we all joined in its 
irresistible swell, till wc made tho ceilillO' 
ring again. Just as ',e came to a modf'rated 
part we all heard bump, bump, bump at 
the door. 
" The rascally Frenchman has come l>ack 
with troops," whispered Speissman. "'Yhy 
did yon not let me shoot the hound ?" 
Again the lights were extinguished, and 
once more we descended. "\Ve opened a 
side-window first. 
"'Vho goes there p" asked 'Vïlheh
1, in 
French. 
" Hush !" was the answer. "Let me in. 
I'vc something important to tell you." 
The door was cautiously opened, anù a 
man came into our midst. It was thp host 
of the auberge. 
"I've comp, at the risk of my lifp, to 
warn you," ffiid Le, "that you are in great 
danger herp; and if you stay here an hour 
after daylight you are all dpad men. 'V ere 
it not that the peasants think there may 
be some more of your men close by, they 
would inform the French, who are not 
more than t hreo kilometres off, of your 
arrival. Adieu." 
He turneti to go; but I stopped him, 
and asked him what had actuated him to 
come and help us, seeing that he was a 
Frt'llchman himself. 
"'V pII, you sep, sir," said the man, 
scratching his head, "my'" ife is a German, 
and sho has heard through the door what 
these men have been Raying; and she 
would not let me rest till I C'lme to t.ell 
you. And, moreover, sir, if you are mur- 
dered here my nice little house over the 
"ay, and evpry other houso here, won't 
st.'Uld long. ::'Iy" ife says she l-nows what 
her countrymen would do-they "ould 
raze the w hole place." 
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" She was quite right," I said. " Plemm 
present. our united compliment.s to madame, 
your wife, and many thanks for her good- 
, , 
ness. 
\Ve then subsClibed a sman sum between 
us for the man, and he left bowing and 
gesticulating, as only a Frenchman or der- 
vish can bow and gesticulate. As he was 
leaving he said: "There is one thing I have 
forgotten; my wife heard two men say they 
would set the house on fire to-night." 
"Well," I saiù, "it would have been a 
pity to have gone away without telling us 
that, as it does in a slight degree interest 
1.1S to know all their peaceful intentions. Is 
there nothing else?" 
"Nothing," was the answer, and the 
door shut on the man's retreating figure. 
We returned to the room; in two hours 
there would be daylight. The coachman 
was dead drunk, and the Franch were not 
two miles off! 
" Well, how will this end?" said Speiss- 
man. 
Von Werder answered in rather hie cuppy 
tones: "In - (hie) - prison - (hic) -in 
1rletz !" 
"vVe must have a sleep for an hour," 
said Speissman, "at any risk." 
vVilhelm volunteered to watch; and in 
our clothes we laid outside our beds. I, 
for one, slept very comfortably, and when 
'Vilhelm came to call us in an hour and a 
half's time, I jumped up as fæsh as a lark. 
Von vVerder was snoring, and we could 
not wake him till Speissman bawled 
into his ear, "The French are coming!" 
That had the desired effect. It was stin 
pitch dark. Noone had been unkind 
enough to attempt burning the house down. 
vVilhelm went to rouse the coachman. He 
came back to say the man was drunk still, 
and that Hans must come and help him 
harness the horses. Everything now being 
ready, Speissman produced his map; the 
wonder was it had not been produced be- 
fore. The château we were in was a twenty 
minutes' walk from a French fort, and 
almost within chassepot range; we had 
come at right angles to the place we had 
intended going to, and we must at al1Y rate 
retrace our way right through the long vil- 
lage street. 
"vVe are in for it!" said Speissman. 
" There's not a Prussian, I'll wager, within 
11alf an hour's walk." 
V on 'VerdeI', 'Vilhelm, and I bunc1led 
the drunken driver into the straw head- 
foremost, and 'Vilhelm jumped in after 
him to chive. vVe went two on either side 



 


of the cart with our loaded revolvers in 
our hands, and our teeth set, expecting 
every second some terrible catastrophe. 
The waggon of course seemed more ponder- 
ous than ever, and as it went with a con- 
tinuous grinding bump over the roughly 
paved street, I thought that the way seemed 
endless. At last we got clear of the vil- 
lage (it was still perfectly dark), and after 
this the road ascended first to the right, 
and then gave a sharp turn in the opposite 
direction. Just at this place, according to 
Speissman's map, there was a short cut 
through a wood. The cart laboured up the 

ill; when we came to the turning-point 
In the road we halted to find the way. 
Hans lit a lantern, and preceded the carl. 
" Here it is !" he cried out. 
At that instant there was a lurid flash in 
the sky. V on Werder cried: "On your 
faces!" I went down on mine as if I had 
been drini
g all my life for this event. I 
heard a boom, and then a hiss, hiss-some- 
thing struek the road; there was a tre- 
mendous explosion, which nearly stunned 
us all, but did not do any further damage. 
vVilhelm had no need to urge on the horses 
now; the old things, snorting and rearing, 
broke into a gallop; we ran on as fast 
as we could down the narrow road. Again 
there was a flash and lÜss, but this time 
the shell was aimed at the ascending road 
to the left, and it consequently flew over our 
heads. On we ran, tumbling down, and 
picking ourselves up, and running on again. 
rrhe firing still continued. At last we got 
up to the cart and horses, which vVilhelm 
had managed to upset over a bank. Every- 
tbing had been pitched into the road, in- 
cluding the drunken coachman, who was 
lying there like a log. 
'" Now, doctor," said Speissman, "here's 
a chance for yon." 
Wilhelm now came to me. The dawn 
had just broken, and I could see that, 
this time, poor vVilhelm's white face bore 
110 sign of merriment now; he was holdíng 
a pocket-handkerchief up to his head, and 
blood was t.rickling down his face in large 
red drops. 
"Hollo, Wilhelm!" I said. "Have you 
been wounded?" 
" Yes, sir. But you had better look at 
the Frenchman first; I think he's dead." 
'Ve all went to look at the 
"rcnchman. 
The man still lay motionlesR. He was 
breathing heavily a.nd with great effort. 
I spoke to him-he was unconscious. I at 
once thought there must be a fractured 
skull, and such I found to be the case. 
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At last, and with much difIiculty, we 
ri!;hted the wag-gon, with the help of the 
two horses, every moment e}.pecting' the 
Fr{'nch to be down upon us, and then laid 
oar poor Frenchman on the straw inside, 
and started again. It was luckily light, or 
we might have got a few shots frum the 
Pl'ussians; no aHowance would have been 
maùe bad it been dark, for the gauntlet we 
had run with the French. 
,. 'Vhat made the Frenchmen fire just 
at Hlat moment, then P" I asked V on 
'VerdeI'. "They surely could not have 
seen the light from the lantern p" 
" No; but some of those villagers have 
givpn the abrm, and the only \" onder is 
they did no
 give it before. 'Ye have had 
a narrow escape." 
At last the cart got to the first Pru
sian 
outposts, and the men could scarcely con- 
tain their wonder at seeing us thus come 
from npparently the jaws of death. An 
was excitement on account of the firing, 
which by this time, however, had entirely 
ceased. 
'Yilhelm's cut on the head was nOw pro- 
perly attended to, and the poor French 
peasant was given into the charge of a 
countryman and placed in a cottage. At 
first he appeared to be doing \" en, but 
he suffered a l'eIap
e, and our unlucky 
charioteer died the next evening. 


THE DOCTOIt'S 
IIXTUrrE. 


BOOK III. 
(,H \P1'ER XXXII. SUSPENSE. 
WITI1 the morning came the cold business- 
like proceedings that folIow on a death; 
the officials who found their way in, the 
air of business in the house; while )fnry 
Leader was prostrate in grief. What had 
happened Romp hours lwfure, she had for- 
gotten-it seemed like a dream; that hideous 
drama, seen through the French window, 
nppearetl a sort of niglltmare. ny-and-bye 
the news got down to TiIston-the waiter 
told it at breakfast. Din)" W ('bher went 
up to the Doctor's to learn parti('ulars, hut 
found only puny there, who knew nothing. 
Everyone was yearning for details. ] low 
was Katey " left P" -would the noctor get 
nn)-thing P People said often" they'd ba('k 
Fin to bet a few feathers for his nest." By 
ten o'clock a strange gig had pas
ed 
throngh, known to contain the f:lmily soli- 
citor from ",Vestcup. Later, a fly, con- 
taining the master of the dismal cerc- 



 


monic'), who must be thonght of at such a 
scac;on. 
.As the morning ,,,,'orc on, there wac; vi
il)l(', 
in all tha.t quiet confu
ion at Lea.dC'rsfort, 
the figure of )Irs. Leader, calm, reserved, 
but btiJI doing ,,,ork silently. At {.leven, 
"hen the solicitor arrived, she and her 
brother were closeted a long time with him 
in the study. After that interview he came 
out, wrote letters, and transacted other 
business. Then followed lunch, for even at 
such a crisis mourners from a distance par- 
take heartily, and with a relish they t;eem 
to reserve for such occasions. The Doctor 
was still there; he could not leave his 
daughter in her affliction, and determined 
that no "snubs," nor :insults, even, should 
drive him from the ground. But there 
was now a truce. 
It was after the lunch that the solicitor 
went over into the window with the Doctor 
and .:\11'. Randan )Iorrison, f:.aying: ".A. 
word with you, Doctor Findlater. We 
have, as is usual in these cases, been look- 
ing into the will to see if there were any 
instructions aùout the funeral. There are 
none." 
And the solicitor paused, looking into the 
Doctor's face, to see what remark he would 
make. 
" You don't tell me so ?" said the Doctor. 
" :IS" 0," said ]\[1'. )Iorrison, "not a line 
about the funeral being private or other- 
wise. So we will hn.ve it done with all 
staJe. .. 
" You may not, of course, be aware," 
went on the solicitor, "that there is an in- 
strument latpr in date than the one exe- 
cuted in favour of 
Ir. Cecil, and in which 
the whole is devi<;ed absolutely to )[r::;. 
Leader, subject to a small but sufficient pro- 
'\ision for 
Ir. Lcader and your daughter?" 
The Doctor never changed a muscle. 
" You wiII, of course, give us notice be- 
fore reading out or puLlishing this paper," 
said he. "1 only 
ay this in the interest of 
all parties." 
" To he sure, my dear sir; I can show it 
to you if you wish." 
,. Don't givp yom'seIfthe trouhle. Then,'11 
he time for all that when the poor fdlO\v 
np-
t;lÍrs is laid in hi::; cold lodgings." 
" Y eR," said )[1'. 
Iorrison, confidt.ntially. 
" You know yourseU: Doctor Findlnter, a
 
a man of the world, such an a.rrangcment 
as that first one con1d not btand. )fy 
sister and I were confid('nt that" hen re- 
f1petioll cam(' he would do her justicp. .\.nd 
after 
[rs. Ceeil Leader's strange conduct 
la
.
 night-" 
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" Ah! was that what changed him?" 
asked the Doctor. 
,. Well, it was cE'rt.ainly unfortunate for 
your family," said the solicitor. "But I am 
empowered to state-am I not, Mr. Morri- 
son ?-that 
frs. Leader is prepared cven 
to advance on the provision in the testa- 
ment, and make everything satisfactory to 
your wishes." 
"1\fost kind of her," said the Doctor. 
"However, that will be all time enough. 
'Ve must not break in, you know, on the 
sanctity of grief." 
This was said with perfect gravity. The 
two looked at him with a perplexed air. 
r.!.'hey wanted him to say something either 
in the way of adhesion or otherwise. But 
they could not get him to commit himself to 
anything. It was scarcely satisfactory; but, 
as he said, all in good time. 
Not since the days when the soldiers had 
come in, was there such excitement in Til- 
ston. There were groups talking, gossiping, 
and speculating. How had the property 
gone? Public feeling went rather against 
the Doctor's chances. 
fr. Ridley, notwith- 
standing the recent lesson he had got, was 
again heard growling and prophesying. 
" The fellow will not get a shilling, de- 
pend upon it, and that will be the end 
of his scheming; and serve him right! 
These fellows always outwit themselves. 
Serve 'em right." 
Even Lord Shipton could not resist. "I 
fear our friend "Findlater has overdone it 
this time. You see he is not exactly the 
man. After all, his daughter did wonder- 
fully; and he might be very fairly con- 
tent. " 
At all events, the funeral would be of a 
most magnificent character, and :M'Intyre 
and Co.'s resources were strained to the 
utmost, preparing crape and linen in enor- 
mous quantities, for those hideous manifes- 
tations of grief and respect, which are sup- 
posed to be the highest form of compliment 
to the departed. Lord Shipton was in some 
trouble about his now well-known vehicle, 
which he thought could be scarcely ap- 
propriate at such a ceremony; but before 
the day was out he had happily solved the 
difficulty, by obtaining the loan of a seat in 
a friend's ca,rriage. But there was presently 
something more to talk of, for there was 
observed to be an unusual stir up at the 
barracks. A hideous rumour had got 
abroad that it was proposed to remove the 
Du Barry's Own; an old woman's tale, 
which was indignantly rejected. However, 
there was this much in support of the 


rum our, that the secretary who had per- 
petrated the" job" was now out of office, 
and that his successor .was an ardep.t finan- 
cial reformer: that is, a Spartan curtailer 
of the salaries of small clerks, and ruthless 
abolisher of those clerks whose salaries 
were thus cut down. Still nothing certain 
had arrived; and after a11, here was this 
prodigious funeral absorbing all attention. 
Who was to be at it ?-who was asked? 
'Vas anything left to the Doctor? And 
how had Mrs. Leader fared in the 
struggle? 
Those strange days of interval rolled 
slowly by. On the morning after the death, 

frs. Leader, almost awful to look at in 
her weeds, met Katey in the drawing-room. 
r.!.'here was a compressed sternness about 
the former's lips, and a quiet self-confi- 
dence. 
" I wished t.o tell you," she said, "that 
after the funeral I would like you to begin 
to make arrangements for your life. You 
cannot stay here; I am sure you would 
not wish it yourself." 
" Where are we to go? Why should we 
go?" said Katey, bewildered. 
" Why ?-why?" repeated her enemy, 
with a motion as of putting her foot on her 
neck. "Because--you and your father 
have lost the game ! You lost it for him 
by your behaviour last night-if that be 
any comfort for you to know!" 
Katey was not thinking of herself, but 
of her father. " Lost !" she faltered; "you 
do not mean-" 
" Yes, Leadersfort belongs to me-all of 
it, estate, everything! But you will hear it 
all read out at the proper time. :My poor 
husband came to his senses at the end, and 
did what was right, and what I always said 
he would do. He was not going to hand his 
fortune over to a set of adventurers. How- 
ever, don't say that I am harsh. You shall 
have all indulgence. Take your own time 
to look about you, and choose how you 
are to live. You shan't be made a victim of 
by me! Ah! you forced yourself on us, 
but I knew the time would come when you 
would be forced out again." . 
Katey was overwhelmed by t.his attack 
and this cruel news. Yet still it did not so 
much affect her as did the thought of her 
father, her poor, earnest, struggling Peter, 
who was only doing his best for them, and 
who seemed destined to bc baffled in some 
way all through his weary life. Here he 
was now. How should she tell him? But 
she contrived it at last. Peter received the 
news with a stolid resignation. 
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U \\ e must only wait and see," he said. 
U To-morrow will 
cttle aJI one way or the 
other; awl 
urc, Katcy, child of mine, if the 
worst c.lme to the worst, ye' d be welcome 
ng.lin in the old house, and I mUl;;t begin 
the fighting all oyer again. No, I'll never 
lose heart till the oh1 chap with the llanny- 
goat" bird," amI the rag about his loins, 
has his scythe outside my feet. I don't give 
up all yet." 
" Heaven bless you, Peter, for your noble 
spirit! nut it wasn't I that did any mis- 
chi('f last night ?" 
" That you did, my poor c11iIJ," he said, 
eompas
ionately. "But you never meant 
it. \Vhat in the llame 0' Corpernicus and 
all his instruments was over you! r.ro take 
a woman's brougham in that way, and be 
away the whole night." 
It was wonderful how tranquil tllC Doctûr 
'was as to the unexplained escapade. He 
listened to Katey's account; how she was 
afraiù that Polly would do sonll'thing foolish 
if there was no one to look after her; for 
as for Captain )Iolyneux- 
U Nothing but a half sort of quishkeen," 
said the Doctor, musingly, "and be a mere 
cockmaroo of a fellow." 
rroward
 the end of that day the house 
b('gan to fin with strange figures and faces. 
Under the pressure of busilles
, which was 
immense, the tender scnse of grief was 
stifled. No one had time to think of the 
poor relics lying up-stair
. 
There was so much to be ùone-so much 
to be organised; and the anxiety as to 
success clal'hed with the grief. Bigginson 
"as the commander-in-chiC'f, who could 
boast that he had folJowed more coronets 
to the grave than any man in England. He 
I,ad aides- de- camp:.;, deputies, assistant:;, 
cre.1.tures who arrived \\ ith g-reat cases, and 
enormous htuffed bags, which contained 
all their grisly properties. There was a 
sC..t.rcc1y suppres
ed buzz of voices through 
the hom:(', and a great deal of scattered 
refreshment in differ('nt parts of the hous(', 
to restore those who "orke<.l so hard. Thus 
it generally is, and to this point aU things 
work up. AJI the while the Uoctor rc- 
mained immovable at Lis post. He had 
received several messag('s through )11'. 
)forri
on, to the effect that hiH presC'nce 
wa:-; hardly needed; but of the
e he took 
no notice, beyonù a protest that a margin 
of a few hours \Va.c;; bcarcdy worth talking 
about. "Only wait a little, and Katey and 
he would go or stay, according as it was." 
An enigmatical plea, which made Mr. )Ior- 
rison smile. 


At !af-ot h<:,re '\as the morning, with tho 
clustering of groups betimes among the old 
tr('('
, and the pl'rpetual roJIing of carriages 
up tbe avenue. 'Vhat 
Ir. lligginson called 
the most" sumptuom; 'crse in town," with 
coac1IPs to match, was waiting a.t the door. 
The tenantry were all ma.rshaHed, and 
though tlH.'re wac;; little gri<:'f, there wa
 
still a compound of decency and regretful 
attitude. All the country round attended, 
anù then the procession moved on to the 
church. 
That Imd been the scene of their first 
triumphant appearancc--tbe enthronisa- 
tion, as it were, of the family, that too 
short-lived f:pell of glory, which on that 
day of inauguration tbey seemed to think 
would last for many y('ars to come. 
"Clarke, HIP parson," as he was spoken of, 
and Dilly \Vebber, went through their 
officeR, the latter with an almost touching 
grief, as though, the Doctor said, he had 
lost the friend of hiH youth. 'I'he remainH 
were lowered into the family vault, beside 
those of the late squire. Every one 
crowded to the edge to look; while all 
the carriages rattled off with an unwonted 
alacrity, as though the business were well 
over. 
Some friends had come from a distance 
to Leadersfort, and for these a great IUDch 
was 
et out. The family solicitor was 
hurrying about, passing in and out of the 
room, while the guests took their lunch. 
He suddenly came up to the Doctor, and, 
a little nervously, for he was Rhrewd enough 
to have some distrust of the complete un- 
concern of Doctor Findlater, fiaid to him, 
" \Ve propose, my dear f'ir, to read the will 
in the library, as soon as they have done 
here. As you arc inter('
tcd for your 
daughter's sake, I will ask you to be 
present, with a few other friends of the 
f
lmily." 
"..lll right," said the Doctor, who wa..q 
standing at the chimney-piece leaning on 
his elbow. As the I"olicitor bustkd to the 
door, the Doctor called after him, " Just a 
\\ ord !" and followed him into the passage. 
" \Vhere's )frs. Leader ?-o,r('n't you going 
to have her down to hear this paper of 
yours r('ad ;;" 
" Paper of ours?" repeated the solicitor, 
scrutinising }1im narrow]y. "As for 
[rs. 
Leaù('r, of course not. It 'Would be quito 
out of aU form. But, my dear Rir, as I said 
before, we aro prepared to consider finy 
proposal that may seem desirablo to you." 
h 'Ve'll make none," ..a1l1 tho Doctor. 
"'Ve'll be content with our rights-ncitbl'I 
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more 1101' less. I should like to see 1\lrs. 
Leader, though, before you read your bit 
of paper." 
"Well, I am sure it could not be done." 
"And to have Mr. :l\Iorrison, and Katey, 
and Miss Leader present-just a sort of 
family business, you know." 
,; Oh! no," said the other, bluntly, 
" there is no need of that. We'll have the 
family meeting in two or three minutes in 
the library." 
" You'll be sorry for it," said the Doctor; 
"I know you will. But just as you 
please. " 
" Oh, I understand-you mean to go on 
the first will. I can understand that. But 
I really must beg, Doctor Findlater, that 
you will make no confusion about this 
matter. It would be indecent. I assure 
you all this sort of thing can be disposed 
of in the regular way among the profes- 
sional men. There, now, two o'clock-the 
time has come !" 
" Just get them into the study here for 
a moment-1\lrs. Leader and her brother- 
I won't detain them two minutes and a 
half. It's vital-it is, I assure you. I'll 
fetch Katey and 1\Iiss Leader." 
He was so earnest, that the solicitor 
looked hard after him, watch in hand; he 
didn't quite like all this. The Doctor hur- 
ried away to Katey's room, where he found 
her comforting the bereaved daughter: "I 
am sorry," he said, " but it is really from 
duty and a sense of justice that I would 
ask you to come down. I wish to save the 
family from what it would be sorry for. 
There's no time to spare, or that attorney 
will be getting us all in the library, and 
then it will be too late." 
They went dmvn at once. On 1\1::ary was 
now coming back the recollection of all 
that had t.aken place on the night of her 
father's death. Perhaps she thought justice 
was now, in some shape, to be done on 
those who precipitated that death. She 
gaye a start and hurried down. 
As they crossed the hall, they met some 
of the mourning guests walking slowly to- 
wards the library. The clock had struck 
two, and, as the Doctor said, they had no 
time to lose. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. THE DOCTOR WINS. 
THE study was a little hexagonal room; 
a sort of snuggery, or cosey nook. There 
they found 1\1rs. Leader, grave and haughty. 
""\Vhat does the fellow mean?" she said 
to the solicitor. "I'll not be waiting on 
him! " 



 


"Better do so," he said. " There's no 
kno.wing what trouble these low rough fel- 
lows give on an occasion like ihis; a little 
humouring is not thrown away." 
In this fashion she was persuaded. But 
when she saw the others coming in, she 
again grew defiant. 
"'Vhat is all this about? Go to the 
library !" 
" Just a moment," said the Doctor, com- 
ing in last and shutting the door, "and 
then they may all go there and hear tho 
will read. But I just want to ask :Mrs. 
Leader one question. Which will is to be 
read there P" 
"The latest executed, of course," said 
the solicitor. 
"I asked Mrs. Leader. Is Lhat the an- 
swer P Are you sure, madam-q-uite sure P" 
" Is this a last piece of effrontery, Doctor 
Findlater, you knowing well that you will 
not have further opportunity P" 
" Don't provoke me," said he, in a fury, 
" or maybe I'll not stand it a second. You 
don't think where you're standing, or where 
you're hurrying to, you poor, foolish wo- 
man! I ask you again; think carefully 
which will you mean to have read P" 
" The last one. There is no other." 
""\Vhen wa3 it executed P" 
" Last night." 
" vVho witnessed it ?" 
"TY\To good witnesses, as they will be 
proved at the proper time. I was also 
present. " 
" Anyone else ?" 
"No!" 
" Yes, t.here was!" 
It was at that moment that 1\fary Leader 
seemed to rouse up from the state of indif- 
ference in which she had lain, since that 
night. Her eyes sparkled with eagerness 
and intelligence, and going over to 1\lrs. 
Leader, she said, seizing her arm: 
" Oh! stop-stop-remember. Before it 
is too late !" 
" Ah! to be sure. Isn't it all her doing? 
Will you speak to her, and ask her the 
same question P-How many saw the sjgn- 
ing of that will ?" 
Mrs. Leader was gazing at them both 
with an air of dull suspicion and wonder. 
She had a presentiment of what was 
coming. 1\Iary drew her hurriedly into 
the window, and whispered to her. All 
the rest looked on, amazed at this incom- 
prehensible scene. 
As soon as the whisper finished, 
frs. 
Leader started back with a half-suppressed 
cry: "False! false!" she said. 
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.. No OIlP ever chm'g'pd me "ith f
llsdlOOll 
before," said )Iary, culdly. 
.At this juncture :\11'. ::\lorrison went over 
to The "indo \\, and said: 
.. Doctor .Findlater, would you come 
h('re P" Thcll to the solicitor and Katey: 
" \V ould you leave us for a few moments !''' 
He "as a man of extraordinary penetra- 
tion for hif-> years, and had long flgo divineù 
nhat was going to happen. The Ductor 
he did not care hbout; hut .Mary Leadcr- 
tha.t was a different matter. Five minutes 
wa
 the whole delay. At the end of that 
time the f::olicitor was called for, and a 
paper put into his hands. 
.. Unfortunately," said :Mr. :Morrison, 
-. it Rcems there is an informality as to the 
execution of that labt will; it can't stand, 
so "e must fall back OIL the first one." 
"It's perfectly regular," said the soli- 
citor. " Are you mad, 1\11'. 
Iorrison P". 
.. Take your instructions from U8, sir. 
Doctor :Find]ater and 1\lrs. Cecil have be- 
haved in the handsomest manner, and have 
promised to give effect to the testator's 
\\ ishes as nearly as they can. Take this 
into the library and read it." 
The bewilùcred official did as he was 
told. Katey alone" as left with the baflleù 
woman. She drew near, and said, kindly 
"1nd timorously: 
"I do not understand thi:;:, but I see 
there is a disappointment. I am very, very 
sorry." 
..'y ou !-you! I could kill you! I hope 
I'll live to see you down in the dust yet!" 
As Katey turned to go, making' no reply 
to this charitable speech, 1\Irs. Leader fell 
into a chair, foaming at the mouth in vio- 
lent Lysterics. 
)Ieanwhile, in the library, the solicitor 
reaù out the last will and testament; and 
in a few moments it was known that Cecil 
Leaùer and his wife inherited the w hole 
l'states, !;ubject to a sufficient annuity for 

Irs. Leader. At the same time it got 
whispered about that the deceased had in- 
tended making another wiB, but that Cecil 
Lemler and the Findlaters (who somehow 
were always coupled in the inheritance, 
aud perhaps with some justice) had be- 
haved in the handsomest way. 
" Oh! fat.her and mothcr," aspirated the 
Doctor, "snug unùer your hcad
tone in 
l\Iacroom, why Peter, your boy, can no" 
drive hi
 pair 0' cJephants it' he chooses !" 
L'EXVOI. 
A..."OTHER fine morning, about a month 
after these exciting event::;, when the whole 



 


town is once more astir seeinO' the bO]- 
d . 
 
WI'S go by. Alal)! that this should be 
in another direction, for a tyrannical and 
" cheese-paring" government has scut fùrth 
the word, and the Du Barr.r's 0,\ n are 
lea.ving us for ever. No eÀertion of tho 
members, or of the county lord", conM 
avail-the "job" was pronounced too tIa- 
grant; there wa" no u
e for soldiers there; 
the barracks were dilapidated, and would 
cost a fortune to repair, eVen though the 
rheumatised bones of the men could be 
repaired. They were all to go, and here 
was their last morning. 
"That lines of berea.ved women, deserted 
girls, half-promised wive:;. :O;uch painful 
incidents ,: the route" only too surely brings 
with it. The gallant feJIoYt s-as the ne" s- 
paper called them-had done their best to 
earn that title, and here were hearts break- 
ing by scores after them. \Vhat was to 
become of the town after they had gone? 
Better they had never come, for the re- 
action would be terrible! As a gentleman 
connected with 10rses said, up at the 
Leader Arms, "it was like extinguishing a 
lantern in a stable." A.nd he was right in 
a part of the comparison, whúse force he did 
not appreciate; for the p1ace 'U'O'lÛd be no 
better than a stable. As for young girls 
like rully, as weU let them take the veil, 
thoug-h some of tbe fema]o community 
found a compensating satisfaction in this 

 pectac1e of general and particular de- 
smiion. 
Here, on this touching occasion, as at 
tbe beginning of our Rtory, the Doctor's 
house, at the entrance of Tibton, had every 
window filled. Pcter himself is a little 
maudlin, hut can be consoled by the dignity 
of recent events. He has actually driven 
down" in the brougham" to his own hou-.;e 
from what he calls ,. th' 'ead quarters," while 
Polly is at another window, blushing and 
excit-ed, hut also cons01ed by the dignity of 
recent event.<.:. and by the cOllscioui)nes
 that 
no one but Katcy and Captain :Montague is 
in possession of her secret. Bhe has such a 
wonderful Rpirit aud elasticity, that it was 
sure to dissipate any little cloud of dis- 
bati!'fhction with herscH' that might hang 
about her. In the house, too, was Dilly 
\V cbber, to whom the Doctor had a1ready 
promised the living' the instant "the la
t 
breath wa
 out of old Clarke," and" ho was 
at his old tricks-rehearsing how he should 
act as rector. Peter looked on as if the 
occasion wcre too Bad and scrious for such 
light pranks. 
Hark! here is the music-" the dM.1' 
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band," says one of the young ladies-to be 
heard for the last time. Here is the now 
familiar clanking, champing, and tramping, 
the tossing horses' heads, the riders arms 
akimbo, the fluttering plumes. Alas! alas! 
was it come to this-the officers all going 
away" without a scratch!" With the ex- 
c8ption of young Cecil Leader, not one of 
them "bagged." 
This was not our Peter's view, who took 
a high tone, and saw the gallant young 
fellows " off into the world" with a selfish 
equanimity. All of them looked up at the 
windows and saluted Polly, "th' officers' 
pride," as her father caUed her; and when 
the long procession came to an end, here 
was Colonel BouchieI', on his great horse, 
pulling up for a few moments at the gate. 
Out rushed Peter hatless, followed by Polly 
bonnetless. Quite a crowd gathered to see 
the farewell. 
" God bless you, Peter !" said the colonel. 
" I am uncommon sorry to pass your house 
for the last time. You're a good fellow, 
and I hope we'll meet again, some day." 
"And often," said Peter, as warmly. 
" There'll be a big bed kept at Leadersfort 
for you; and," he added, looking round in 
a smuggler-like fashion. " I hope you got 
the jar of D.D. ín time." 
"It's on the baggage-cart," said the 
colonel. "Ah! :Miss Polly, I'm sorry to 
go to lose your bright eyes. VV'" e must 
marry her to some steady fellow. Good- 
bye, l\fiss Polly." And with an old- 
fashioned gallantry, he stooped down and 
kissed her pretty hand. 
Already the musIC was faint in the dis- 
tance, and amid a cheer ITom the crowd 
the colonel put spurs to his great horse, 
and cantered away. Two soldiers came a 
long way behind him, and these were the 
backs of the last soldiers seen in Tilston. 
But let Tilston go down- Leadersfort 
shall flourish! It was as though blood had 
got into its veins, and had begun to cir- 
culate. Our Peter was lord and master 
there; more particularly when, wIthin two 
years, that poor delicate Cecil followed his 
father to the family vault. And for two 
years more, until Tom Clarke, the parson's 
son, ca,me home from India, and went up to 
Leadersfort every day of his life !-but 
this is over-anticipation. Peter will allow 
no dry-rot in that house, and has a peren- 
nial succession of house- warmings-com- 
pany always coming, and going not nearly 
so often. Among them is seen frequently I 


the young Lord Seaman, who comes and 
goes, and shoots pheasants, and admires 
Polly after his own way, and whom Peter 
is just giving a little law to, he says, to 
allow of voluntary action, but whom he 
will by-and-bye take in hand, no doubt, 
with success. Mary Leader is always 
there, going to be an old maid, they pro- 
phesy; clinging to Katey, whom she loves 
as her own born sister. While Mrs. 
Leader is somctimes heard of, as living in 
some little house in Mount-street, l\Iayfair, 
desperately attacking some little meagre 
redoubt of fashion, commanded by a fifth- 
rate Lady " Chose," and making frantic 
efforts to get in. Rarely she succeeds. 
Her strange face grows plainer every hour; 
she is one of those fearful objects seen at 
parties, whose presence there people wonder 
at-does she go by herself? &c. She will 
fight this foolish battle for many years- 
and then- 
But Peter, growing stouter anù mel- 
lower, is quite a personage in the county. 
No one calls him Doctor Findlater now, 
that title having dropped like sediment to 
the bottom. Nothing can be done without 
him, and his wit at select dinners is now 
considered of the most refined sort. He 
has long since broken through the strict 
London enceinte, and we read in our Court 
Circular of that choice little dinner to 
Prince Louis of Saxetodleben, in which 
his name winds up a list of lords and 
countesses. But everybody will call him, 
to the end of the chapter-as I do now, 
regretfully parting with him - PETER 
FINDLATER ! 
'THE END OF " THE DOCTOR'S :MIXTURE." 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1871. 


PRICE TWOPE:SCE. 


TUE n O SE AND ' fIlE KEY. She was not afraid of meeting 
fr. )Iar- 
ston. For Anne Pritchard had told her that 
he had inquired at what hour the ladies 
CHAPTER VI. THEY MEI:T A FRIEND. usually went out to walk, and that hour 
" WmJ'T you wait, and seo :Ur. :Þ.far- was considerably later than it now was. 
, ston?" said :Miss 
lax, a little later, when :Miss :Max overtook her. 
, the young lady came down in her walking- " It's plain, we don't agree," said that 
dres
. lady, as if their talk had not been suspended 
" No, dear, I'm going to the castle. I for a moment. "I like that young man 1 
have planned three drawings there, and two extremely, and J do think that it is rather 

 in the town, and tllCn we set out on our marked, our leaving so unnecessarily early. 
1 drive to Llanberris, where I shall still have I hate rudeness-wanton rudeness." 
1 daylight, perhaps, to make onc or two T.he girl smiled. pleasantly on her com- 
' I ' more." panlon. 
" Very industrious, upon my word! But " 'Vhy do you like him ?" she said. 
don Ot you think you might afford a little " Because I think him so extremely nice. 
time to be civil?" said 
Iiss 
Iax. I thought him 
o polite, and there was so 
" I don't know what you mean." much deference and d<.'lieacy." 
"
Ir. 3[arston said most pointedly, I " I'm afraid I've interrupted a very in- 
.1 mean, particularly, that he would call this teresting acquaintance," said :Miss 
Iaud, J 
morning. and you allowed him to suppose laughing. 
we should be at home." U But teU me why you have changed 
" 
iù . d l P I ,

 e l ll, that's past mending your mind, for you did seem to like him ?" 
now, sal tIe gIr . said 31i8s :Afax. 
" Anù he'll come and see 110 one," said ,. 'Yell, don't you think he appeared a. 
I Miss :Max, expanding- h<.'r hands. little more assured of his good reception 
I "He'll see the Pritchards," said :Miss than he would have been if he had thought I 
I Maud. us persons of his own rank-I mean two t 
,. I tbink it extremely rude, going out so great ladies such as he is in the kabit of 
much before our usual time, as ifit was just seEing; snch as the people he knows? People 
to avoid him." like the :Jlarstolls-if he is one of them, as 
" It is to avoid him. Pnt on your things you suppòse-make acquaintance with per- 
and come," said the girl. Bons dressed in sergc, like us, merely for 
" And what reaSOn on earth can there amusement. Their affected deference seems 
be?" insisted :Miss 
Iax. to me insnlting; it is an amusement I 
han't 
" I'm not in a :Marston mood tLis morn- afford him. .From this puint of view "e 
ing, that's all. Do, like a ùarling, pnt on can siuùy human nature, because we can f 
your things and come; everything- is packed, feel its meanne
s." 
and the people here know when the fly is " You arc a morbid creabxe," said.Miss 1 
coming to take our boxes, and I'll walk )Iax. 
slowlr on, and yon will overtake me." '" 1 am trying to discover truth. I am 
So saying, she ran down-stairs, and took n I trying to comprehend character," said the 
very friendly leave of the Pritchard family. girl. j 
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"And making yourself a cynie.as f.ast as 
yon can," said the old lady. 
" It matters little what I am. We shan't 
Bee to-day a person so reckless of the future, 
a person with so lit.t1e hope, a person who 
He-es so little to live for, as I, and is so wil- 
ling to die." 
"Look round, my dear, and open your 
eyes. You know nothing of life or of 
-God's providence," said :Miss :Max. "I 
have no patience with you." 
" You were born free," said the gi1'1, 
nIore gently than before, "I, a F1ave. Yes, 
don't smile; I call things by their names. 
You walk in the light, and I in darkness. 
The people who surround you, be they 
what they may, are at all events what-they 
.geem. 'Vhen I look round, do I see imaf,'es 
.of candour ? No; shadows dark and cold. 
I can trust no one-assassins iI) masque- 
rade. " 
" Everyone," said J\Iiss 
fax, "has to 
encount,er deceit and hypocrisy III this 
world." 
"It won't do; no, it won't do. You 
know very well that the cases are quite 
different," said the girl. "I have no one 
to care for me, and many that wish me 
dead; and, except you, I can trust no one." 
" 'V elI, marry, and trust your husband." 
"I've too often told you I never shaH, 
'nevcr. I need say so no more. How wen 
the castle looks! I suppose it is fron"! the 
rain last night; how beautifuIly the tints 
of the stone have come out!" 
It was a brilliant, sunny morning. The 
grey walIs, with pat.ches of dull red and 
yellow stones, and cumbrous folds of ivy, 
looked their best, and towers, and arch, 
-and battlement looked, in the soft summer 
air, all that the heart of an artist could 
-desire. 
Going to and fro from point to point., 

ometimes beyond the dry castle moat, 
,flomctimes within its grass-grown court, 
l\fiss Maud sketched industriously for some 
hours, anù from her little tin colour-box 
threw in her tints with a bold and delicate 
brush, while Miss 1\Iax, seated beside her, 
read her book- for she loved a novel-and, 
through her spectacles, with glowing eyes, 
.::l,ccompanieù the heroine through her flirta- 
tions and agonies, to her final meeting with 
the man of her choice, at the steps of the 

1tar. 
1!"or a little time, now and then, pretty 

fiss :Maud would lower her pencil, and 
rest her eye and hand, amI think, looking 
vaguely on the ruins, in a sad reverie. 
By this time :1\11'. :Marston had, it was to 


. 
 


be supposed, made his visit at the old 
farm-house, had sustained his disal)point
 
ment, and perhaps got over i
, and was, 
possibly, consoling himself in his jack-boots, 
"\-"ith his rod, in the channel of some distant 
trout-stream. 
I can't say whether her thoughts ey.er 
wandered to this lVIr. l\farston, who was so 
a.greeable and good-looking. But I ta11cy 
she did not think of him quite so hardly 
as she spoke. 'Vhatever her thoughts 
were, her look
, at least, were sad. 
"Whose epitaph are you writing, my 
dear ?" inquired J\iliss Max, who had 
lowered her book, and, glancing over her 
spectacles, observed the absent and me
 
lancholy looks of the girl. 
" ]\1:y own," said she, with a little laugh. 
" But we have talked enough about that- 
I mean my life-and I suppose a good 
epitaph should sum that up. 'Vhat do 
you think of these P" and she dropped her 
sketches on her cousin's lap. "If I finish 
Ulem as well as I have begun, they will be 
worth tbree shilIings each, I dare say." 
" Yes; dear me! It ,is very good indeed. 
Ànd this-how very pretty!" and so on, 
as she turned them over. 
"But not one among them will ever be 
half so good as our dear old farm-house, 
that was so comfortable and so uncom- 
fortable-so nearly intolerable, and yet so 
delightful; snch a pleasant adventure to 
remember. I am very glad to have it, tor I 
we shall never see its face again." I I 
At these words, unexpectedly, 1vliss 1\lax I 
rose, and showed by her countenance that 
she saw some one approaching whom sbe 
was glad to greet. Her young companion 
turned also, and saw 1\ir. Marston already 
very near. 
He was so delighted to see them. He 
had been to the old house, and was so dis- 
appointed; and the people there could not 
tell where they had gone. He had hoped 
they had changed their minds about leaving 
CardyIlion so soon. He had intended going 
to Llanberris that day, but some of his 
people were coming to Cardyllion. He 
had received orders from bome to engage 
rooms at the Verney Arms for thCJ1l, and 
must stay that day. It was too bad. Of 
course he was very glad to see them; but 
he might just as well have seen them in a 
week. 'V ere they (Miss rvlax and her 
companion) gomg to stay any time at 
Llanberris ? 
" No. They would leave it in the morn
 
ing. " 
" Ànd continue their tour? 'Vhero ?" 
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" Now here,"' 
aid :Miss 1Iax. " We go 
home then." 
11e 10IJked as if he " ould 1m\' e given 
,\ odds to ask them where that home was. 
" '[y cousin returns to her bome, and I 
to mille," said the girl, gravely. ., 'Ve are 
very lucky in our last day; it would have 
bef'u so prO\roking to lose it." 
" She has made ever so many drawings 
to-day," f::aid :Mi
s )[ax; "and they are 
re.ally so very good, I must show them to 
:r ou . " 
"There is not time," said the girl to her 
cousin. " It is a long drive to Llanberris; 
it is time we were at the Verney ..A.rms. 
'Ve must a
k after our boxes, and order a 
carriage. It is later than I fancied," she 
said, turning to :ßlr. :Marston; "how time 
runs away when one is real1y V\ orkin g." 
" Or reaUy happy," said the young man. 
He walked with tl1em down Castle- 
street to the Verney Arms, talking with 
them like an old friend aU the way. 

'hey all went toget11er into the room to 
which the waiter showed them. And 
1tli
s l\Iax, who had the little .portfolio in 
her charge, said: 
":Now, 
Iaud, "c must show :Mr. Mar- 
ston to-day's drawings." 
And very glad he was of that privilege. 
Then she showed him the sketch of the 
old farm-house. 
"Oh! How pretty! "\Vhat a sweet 
thing that is! 'Vhat a beautiful drawing 
it makes !" 

\ud so he descanted on it in a rapture. 
"There is a place here where they do 
photographs; and I am going to have that 
old house taken." He said to the young 
lady, as :Miss )Iax was givi:r;g some orders 
at t11e door: "I like it better than any- 
tiling else about here. I feel so grateful to 
it." 

riss 
fax was back again ill 3, moment. 
" 'Vell, I do think they are very pretty 
indeed," she said. "We'll take the port- 
folio inside, dear. I'll take charge of it," 
Rhe said to 
laud. "And I hope none of 
our boxes were forgotten. I must count 
them. }1'ive altogether." 
And she ran out again upon this errand; 
nnd )fr. :Marston resumeù: 
" I shall never forget that thunder-storm, 
1101' that pretty little room, nor my good 
fortune in being able to guide you home. 
I shaH never forget yesterday evening, tbe 
most delightful evening I eyer passed in 
mv life." 
.He was speaking in a very low tone. 
'Miss 
laud looked cmbanassed, almost 



 


vexed, ana a beautiful colour flushed hLI' 
cheeks, and gave a fire to her dark eY(,R. 

Ir. ::\farston fdt instinctively that he baJ 
been B'oing a little too fast. 
"Good HedvellB!" he thought, "what 
a fool I am! She looked almost angry. 
1Vhat business lmd I to talk so ?" 
There was a little silence. 
" It is a misfortune, I believe, being too 
honest," he said at lcngth. 
"A great one, but there are others 
greater," said the girl, with eyes still 
vexed and fiery. 
" What do you mean ?" 
"I mean being ever so little dishonest, 
and ever so little insolent. I hope I'm not 
that, at least to people I suppose to be my 
inferiors, tbough I may plead guilty to the 
lesser fault; perhaps I am too honest." 
Very proud, at least, she looked at tha.t 
moment, and very completely "floored" 
looked poor ?\fr. )Iarston. 
I don't know what he might have said, 
or how much worse he might have made 
mr tters in the passionate effort to extricate 
himself, if 
Iiss :Max had not bappened at 
that moment to return. 
That he could be susp2ctcd of presuming 
upon her slTpposed position, to treat her 
with less def
rence than the greatest lady 
in the land, was a danger he had never 
dreamed of; he, who felt, as he spoke, as if 
he could have falJen on his knees before 
her. How monstrous! what degradation, 
what torture! 
"Everything is ready, nnd the carriage 
at the door, my dear; and all onr boxes 
quite right," said :Miss :Max, in a fuss. 

Ir. ::\farston came down to put them 
into their carriage; and while :Miss Max 
was saying a word from one carriage" in- 
dow, he leaned for a momenv at the other, 
and said: 
" I'm so shocked and pained to think I 
ha,.e been so mistaken. I implore of you to 
believe that I am incapable of a thoughi 
that could offend you, and tlm.t you leave 
me very mi::.erable." 
The cheery voice of )Iiss 
rax, uncon- 
scious of her cruelty, interrupted him \\ ith 
a word or t" 0 of farC\vell, and the carriage 
drove ofJ
 leaving' him not le"s melancholy 
than he had described himself. 


CH \PTE'C ,n. FLIGIIT. 
THE old lady looked from the window as 
they drove on, \\ a.tching the changes ("If 
the lands
 pe. The girl, on the contrary, 
leaned back in bel' place, and seemed Ws- 
turbed and thoughtful. 
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After a silence of nearly ten millutes, 
.Miss :Max, baving had, I suppose, for the 
time, enough of the picturesque, remarked 
suddenly: 
"1ir. 1iarston is, as I suspected, Lord 
Yi arhampton's SOD. His eldest, I believe his 
only living son. The people at the Verney 
Arms told me he had actually ordered 
horses for Llanberris, intending to go there 
to-day, when his plans were upset by his 
father's letter. Of course we know per- 
fectly why he wished to go there to-day. 
I mentioned last. night that we intended 
visiting it this afternoon, and he really did 
look so miserable as we took our leave just 
now." 
" The fool! What right has he to follow 
us to Llanberris?" asked the girl. 
"'Vhy, of course, he has a right to go 
to Llanberris if he likes it, without asking 
either you or me," said Miss 11ax. 
"He has just the same right, I admit, 
that :Mr. Elihu Lizard has." 
"' Oh ! come, you mustn't compare them," 
said :Uiss Max. "I should have been very 
glad to see Mr. :Marston there, and so 
should you; be is very agreeable, and 
never could be the least in one's way; be's 
so good-natured and considerate, and would 
see in a moment if he was de trop. And 
it is all very fine talkíng independence; but 
everyone knows there are fifty things we 
can't do so well for ourselves, and he might 
have been very useful in our walks." 
"Carrying us over rivers ill his jack- 
boots ?" 
"He never d:i.d carry me over any river, 
if yon mean that," said Miss Max, "or 
anywhere else. But it is very well I had 
his arm to lean upon, over those stepping- 
stones, or I don't think we should have got 
home last night." 
" I dare say he thinks his title irresis- 
tible, and that the untitled and poor are 
made for his amnsement. It is a selfish, 
cruel world. Yon ought to know it better 
than I; you have been longer in it; and 
yet, by a kind of sad inspiration, I know 
it, I'm sure, ever so much better than you 
do." 
"Wise-head!" said the old lady with a 
smile, and a little shake of her bonnet. 
The young lady looked out, and in a 
little time took up a volume of J\Iiss 1tlax's 
nearly finished novel, and read listlessly. 
She was by no means in those high spirits 
that had hitherto accompanied every change 
of scene in their little excursion. Miss Max 
remarked this subsidence, thought even 
that she detected the evidence of positive 



 


f.'1tigue and melancholy, but the wary lady 
made no remark. It ,vas better to let this 
little cloud dissipate itself. 
In a lonely part of the road a horse 
dropped a shoe, and brought them to a walk, 
tin they had reached the next smithy. The 
delay made their arrival late. The snn 
was in the west when they gained their 
first view of that beautiful and melan- 
choly lake lying ill the lap of its lonely 
glen. They drew up near the ruined 
tower that caught the slanting light from 
the west, under the purple shadow of the 
hill. 
As they stopped the carriage here and 
got out, tl1ey were just in time to see :l man 
descend from the box beside the driver. 
They were both so astounded that neitheI
 
could find a word for some seconda. It was 

{r. Elihu Lizard, who had enjoyed all the 
way a seat on their driver's box, and who 
now got down, put his bundle on the end 
of his stick, which he carried over his 
shoulder, and with a "Heaven bless you, 
friend," to the whip on the box, smiled 
defiantly over his shoulder at the ladies, 
and marched onward toward the little inn 
at the right of the glen. 
" Well!" exclaimed :Miss 1vlax, when 
she had recovered breath. " Certainly! 
Did you ever hear or see anything like 
that? 'Vhere did you take up that person, 
pray p" 
Miss ]\{ax looked indignantly up at the 
fat, dull cheeks of the 'Velshman on the 
box, and pointed with her parasol at the 
retreating expounder. rrhat gentleman, 
glancing back from time to time, was taken 
with a fit of coughing, or of laughter, it was 
difficult to say which at that distance, as he 
pursued his march, with the intention of 
refreshing himself with a mug of beer in 
the picturesque little inn. 
" Call that man ! You had no business 
taking anyone upon the carriage we had 
hired, without our leave," said :Miss ]\Iax. 
" Call him-make him corne back, or you 
shall drive us after him. I will speak to 
him. " 
The driver shouted. ]\1:1'. Lizard waved 
his hand. 
"I'm certain he is laughing-insolent 
hypocrite!" exclaimed Miss :Max, trans- 
ported with indignation. "I'll drive after 
him, I will overtake him." 
They got into the carriage, overtook 
Elihu Lizard, and stepped down about a 
dozen yards before him. 
"So, sir, you persist in following us!" 
exclaimed the old lady. 
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"To me," he replied, in a long-drawn, 
hleating falsetto, as he stood in his accus- 
tomed pose, with his hand a little raised, 
his ('p
s nearly closed, and a celestial simper 
playing upon his conceited and sinister 
features, "to me it would appear, neverthe- 
less, honourable lady, that it is you, asking 
your parding, that is a-following me; I am 
following, not you, nor any other poor, 
weak, sinful, erring mortal, but my humble 
calling, which I hope it is not sich as 
will be disdained from the hand of a poor 
weak, miserable creatnre, nor yet that I 
shall be esteemed altogether an unprofitable 
servan t.' , 
"I don't want to hear your cant, sir; if 
yon had the least regard for truth, yon 
would admit frankly tlmt yon have been 
following' me and my friend the whole of 
the way from Chester, stopping wherever 
we stopped, and pursuing wherever we 
went. I have seen you everywhere, and 
if there was a policeman here, I should 
have you arrested; rely on it, I shall meet 
you somewhere, where I can have your 
conduct inquired into, and your cowardly 
persecution punished." 
"I have come to this land of Wales, 
honourable lady, and even to thiR place, 
which it is called Llanberris, holding my- 
self subject and obedient unto the powers 
that be, and fearing no one, insomuch as I 
am upon my lawful business, with your 
parùing for so saying, not with a concealed 
character, nor yet with a forged name, nor 
in anywise under false pretences; but walk- 
ing in my own humble way, and being 
that, and only that, which humbly and 
simply I prewnd to be." 
The good man, with eyes nearly closed, 
through tlH' lids of which a glitter was just 
perceptible, betraying his vigilance, de- 
livered these words in his accustomed sing- 
song, but with an impertinent significance 
that called a beautiful rush of crimson to 
the younger lady's checks. 
" Your name is nothing to us, sir. 'Ve 
are not likely to know it," said the young 
lady, supporting :Miss 
Iax with a little 
effort. "\V e shall find that out in good 
time, perlmps. \Ve shan make it out when 
we want it." 
" You shall have it when you please, 
honourable lady; the humble and erring 
sinner who speaks to yon is one who walks 
in the light, which he seeks not, as too mauy 
do, and have done, ny. and are doing at this 
present time, to walk as it were in n lie, 
and give themselves out for that which they 
are not. No, he is not one of those who 



 


loveth a lie, nor yet wlJO is fined with guile, 
and he is not ashamed, neither afraid, to 
tell his Dame whithersoever he goeth, 
neither is he the lleaviness of bis mother; 
no, nor yet forsaketh he the law of his 
mother." 
The same brilliant blush tinged the girl's 
cheeks; she looked hard and angrily at 
the man, and his simper waxed more than 
ever 
rovoking as he saw these signs of 
confusIOn. 
"I believe I did wrong to speak to yon 
here, where there are no police," said :Miss 

Iax. "I ought to have known that it 
could only supply new opportunity to your 
impertinence. I shall find out, however, 
when I meet yon next, as I have told yon, 
whether we are to be longer exposed to this 
kind of cowardly annoyance." 
:Miss 1\fax and her young companion 
turned away. The one - eyed Christian, 
apostle, detective, whatc\'er be was, in- 
dulged silently in that meanest of all 
laughs, the laugh w hicb, in cold blood, 
chuckles over insult, as with a little hitch 
of his shoulder, on which rested his stick 
and bnndle, he got under way ag-ain to- 
ward the little inn, a couple of hundred 
yards on. 
. The driver took 11Ïs horses np to the 
Inn. 
" Well," said Miss l,Iax, a little discon- 
certed, "I could have told you that be- 
fore. I thought him a very impertinent 
person, and just the kind of man who 
would be as insolent as he plea!5ed to two 
ladies, alone as we are; but very civil if a 
gentleman were by with a stick in his 
hand. " 
"I don't mean to make any drawings 
here. I've changed my mind," said )Iaud. 
"I'm longing to be at 'Vybourne again. 
Suppose, instead of staying here, we go to- 
night p" 
" Very good, dear. To say truth, I'm 
not comfortable" ith the idea of that man's 
being here to watch ns. Come, )Iaud, you 
must not look so sad. "... e have all to- 
morrow at 'V ybourne, before" e part, and 
let llS enjoy. as you say, our holiday." 
" y c
, on :Monda.y we part. Don't men- 
tion it again. It is bad enongh when it 
comes. 'l'hcn the scene changes. 1'11 think 
of it no more to-day. I'll forget it. Let 
us walk a little further up the glen, and 
see all we can, in a.n hour." 
So with altered plans the hour was 
pass
d; and at the appronch of sunset they 
met the train at Dang-or. 
A fog was spreading up the 
fenn.i :L<i 
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the train started. To the girl it seemed By a dim light I observe that my apart- 
prophetic of her own future of gloom and ment is remarkably sman, bare, damp, and 
un.certainty. dome-shaped. r
rhe window is a barred 
aperture in the door; is only a foot square, 
and looks on to a patio, or narrow passag(', 
where unlimited wall stares me in the face. 
Do I still dream, or is this actuaHy one of 
Ie mie prigioni? I rub my eyes for a third 
time, and look about the semi-darkened 

-alllt. Somebody is snoring. I gaze in 
the direction whence the sound proceeds, 
and observe indistinctly an object huddled 
together in a corner. So, this is no dream 
after all; and that heap of sleeping hu- 
manity is Nàpoleon himself! 
Yes, Napoleon it is! But that is only 
part of my companion's name; the rest 
is Rodriguez y Boldú. Napoleón - pro- 
nounced with a sharp accent on the last 
vowel - is a common Christian name 
among Cubans, and my fellow-captive is 
a Cuban. 
Weare both shut up in one of the sub- 
terranean dungeons of the Morro Castle; 
not the Havannah Morro, but the fortress 
at Santiago de Cuba, alluded to by Tom 
Cringle. 
vVhy am I here? 
"Vhere was I yesterc1::.y afternoon? Let 
me consider. I was sauntering peacefully 
along t.he road which leads from Santiago 
to the Morro Castle, in compa.ny with the 
prIsoner of-I mean, Napoleón Rodri- 
guez y Boldú. We had a negro with us, an 
old and faithful vassa.l, who at the pre- 
sent moment is enjoying solitary confine- 
ment in another part of the fortress. We 
reached the castle grounds, where a group 
of Spanish militares were seated. ",Ve gave 
them the Buenas tardes: they returned 
our salute, and their chief, who was no less 
a personage than the commandant of the 
:Morro, offered us refresl]ment, and per- 
mitted us to wander about the grounds. 
In our ramble we paused here and there 
to admire the picturesque bits of scenery 
I DREAM that I am Silvio Pellico, that which, at. every turn of a winding road,. 
the prisoner of St. Helena is my fellow-cap- broke upon our view. By a narrow path cut 
tive, and that an apartment belonging to in the grey rock we descended to the sea- 
the Spanish InquiFition is our dormitory. shore, and stood before the entrance of the 
Clasps of iron eat their way into our ankles Cuban harbour. We watched the French 
and wrists; gigantic rats share our food; packet as she steamed into port on her 
our favourite exerCIse IS sWlllbmg head way to the town, and saw the gnn fired 
downwards in the air, and our chief re- which announced her arrival. The steamer 
creation IS to watch t!J.e proceedings of was so near, "ye could scan the faces of 
tame spiders. everybody on board, and hear entlulsiastic 
I awake and find my bed. unusually bard. congTatula,tions on their safe arrival after 
:My bcd-clothes have vanished, and in their tbe tedious voyage. The skipper conferred 
stead are a couple of hard benches, with with the 1\1:01'1'0 guard. What was the 
my wearing apparel rolled up for a pillow. J ship's name? Where did she hail from? 


Other people had changed their plans 
that evening. A letter ha'.Ì reacl1Cd Mr. 

fa...
ton, unluckiest of mortals, only two 
hours after the ladies had left Cardyllion 
for Llanberris, countermanding all his 
arrangements for his father, Lord War- 
hampton. 
Instantly that impetuous young man had 
got horses, and pursued to Llan berris, but 
only to find that those whom he had fol- 
lowed had taken wing. As he looked from 
the uplands along the long level sweep 
that follows the base of the noble range 
of mountains, by which the line of rails 
stretches away until it rounds the foot of 
a mighty headland at the right, he saw, 
with distraction, the train gliding away 
along the level, submerging itself, at last, 
Í1'l thG fog that flooded the valley like a 
golden sea. 
His only clue was one of the papers, 
condemned as illegible, which Miss :Max 
had hastily written for their boxes. 
"Miss :11. Guendoline," was written on 
it, with the name of some place, it was to 
be supposed-but, oh, torture! The clumsy 
hoof of the driver, thick with mud, had 
stamped this inestimable record into utter 
illegibility. Viâ Chester was still trace- 
able, also England in the corner. The rest 
was undecipherable. The wretch seemed 
to have jumped upon it. The very paper 
was demolished. The gravel from the Van- 
dal's heel was punched through it. 
In the little inn where he had heard 
tidings of two ladies, with a carriage snch 
as he described, he had picked up this pre- 
cious, but torturing bit of paper. 
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"ho was her captain r 'Vherc wa
 she 
bound for? A needless ùemand, I thought, 
seeing tlmt thero is nothi'1g' naviga.ble 
beyond the town; but it ,,,as in strict con- 
formity with Spanish regulations. 
.A.s evouing advanced, wo prepared to 
return to our temporary hODle, where a 
good dinner doubtless awaited U'3, with a 
cup of café noir to follow, a.nd corre- 
spondence--ah! my fricnds never missed a 
mail-to open and to devour. 
Alto allá! The ominous command to 
halt "\\ here we stood, still rings in my car. 
A party of soldierf', with pointed muskets 
and fixed bayonets, ran with all speed in 
our direction. 
Car-amba! 'V ere we the object of 
their precipitation? "\Ve were! 
They conducted U8 to an eminence, 
\\ here stood a podgy, high-shouldered, 
short-necked man with a squeaky interro- 
g-ativÐ voice ana gold spectacles. This was 
the commandant. '\ïthout explanation, 
that oflicer, in brief words, ordered us to be 
arrested. 
The soldiers obeyed. They ba,ndaged 
our eyes with handkerchiefs. They led 
us along hollow-sounding alleys; beneath 
echoing archways; down scores of stone 

eps; through mouldy passages. Lower 
yet, where a strong flavour of cooking 
assailed our sense of smell. Å couple more 
downward flights, and then we pauseù- 
heard a jingling uf Lig keys-aIl opening 
of ponderous doors-and here we were. 
Here, is a subterranean vault, I know not 
how many feet below sunlight. The air is 
close pnd Yap
rous; the domed chamber 
is ùamp and lliu
ty. They ha.ve divested 
us of aU our portable property save a dozen 
cig<trette
: which we have ðecretpd in a 
dark corner, and there Í1; llothing to be 
had in the" ay of refreshment for love or 
money. 
Yes, for money. I have bJ'ibed the sen- 
tinel, who occasionally eclipse.; OUl" square 
of window, with all my ready cash, and ho 
has brought us contraLand cups of weak 
conce. 'Vill he treat our dark domestic as 
well? \\
 e try him and find that he won't. 
'Vbat's o'clock? 'Ve have no means 
of ascertaining this, m; Phæbus, who might 
have sugge!5ted the time of day, is a long 
\\ ay out of sight. Our sentinel 
doys it is 
ea.rly mol-ning. 
Hark! 1\.. soul1à of many footsteps; a 
r.,ttlillg of arms and key
. Enter our 
nùlitary jailer with a dozen soldiers to re- 
lease u
 from our present quarters. Our 
eyes art: bandaged as before, a.nd aftcr pa
- 


qj 


ing up 
evel"'al flight" of steps in another 
direction, our sight is re8t..>red: tllO scene 
changes, anJ we are dil:>cu\ ered, liko the 
Prince of Denmark, upon anothel. part of 
the platform. Our faithful vas",al is with us, 
lookiug as much like a ghost as it is possible 
fur a negro to appf
ar. They h.n e tied his 
arms behind him '" ith cord
, anù serve us 
in the same manner; while eicrht 80ldiers 
encircle u
 at respectful distanc
s, and deli- 
berately proceed to load their weapons. 
The negro trembles with affrig-ht and faIlE" 
on his knees. 11iscricordia! they are 
going to shoot us, he thinks; for he is 
ignorant of the Spalli
h custom of loading 
in the presence of the prisoner before escort- 
ing him from one jail to another. 
To another r Santo Dios! Then WO' 
are prisoners stiH ? I think of the victim 
of Santa l\largherita anù his many prisons, 
and begin to "onder how many years oí 
incarceration we shall experience. 
En marcha! Eight militares and a. ser- 
geant place us in their midst, and in tLi
 
way we march to town, a distance of seven 
miles. Our sergeant proves to b
 more 
humane than bis superior, and on the Ull- 
even road pauses to screw up cigarettes 
for us, and, in consideration of our help- 
less condition, even places them in our 
mouths. 
It is Sunday morning, and when ,ve 
reach the town all good Catholics have 
been to high mass, and arc p<lrading the 
narrow thoroughfare dressed in fashionable 
attire. CrJwds gather around us and specn- 
late as to the particularcrime "e are guilty 
of; and, to tell the truth. our appearance is 
by no mc'ans respectab!e. Have" e 
hot 
the commandant? U nd.:rmillcJ the 
Iorro? 
Poisoned the 
a-;,'rison? Have we headed 
a negro con
ÌJiracy, or joined a. g.mg of 
pirates? :Friends whom we recognise on 
our way, eud
avllur to interrogate us, but 
arc interrupted bJ the sergca!1t. ",0" Ð halt 
before the govcrnor's house; but his ex- 
cellency is not yet out of bcd, and may nOI 
be disturbed. So wo proceed to the town 
jail, \\ here cverybody is 8.tiITing, and whero 
tlll'Y are happy to see us, and receive us 
with open doors. A dozen policemen 
drt.'
scd in bro" n - holland con ts, trimmed 
with yello" braid and silver button
, with 
Panama, 1mb, revol vcrs, and short Homan 
swords, are 8eated on henches at the prison 
entrance. Passing them, we are hurried 
into a whitewfi$hed chamber, where ß 
frowuing functionary, in bl
wn - hu1land 
and silver lace, with a Panaro'), on his head, 
and a long cigar in hi
 mouth, sits at a desk 
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scribbling something on stamped paper. He 
pauses to examine and peruse a large letter 
which our sergeant hands him, and which 
contains a statement of our arrest, with 
fuIl particulars of our misdeeds. The docu- 
ment is folded in official fashion, is written, 
regardless of economy, with any quantity of 
margin, and is terminated by a tremendous 
signature, accompanied by an elaborate 
flourish, which occupies exactly half a page. 
The gentleman in brown-holland casts a 
look of suspicion at us, and directs a couple 
of policemen to search us, "registrar" us, as 
he calls it, which they accordingly do; but 
nothing that we could dispense with is found 
on our persons, except the grime upon our 
hands and faces, and a pearl button, which 
has strayed during the journey, and some- 
how found its way into my boot. 
Nothing further being required of us 
for the present, we are conducted into the 
centre of the jail to an extensive court- 
yard, where a crowd of prisoners of all 
shades and castes lies basking in the sun. 
'Ve are led to one of the galleries which 
surround the patio, our arms are untied, 
and we are introduced into three different 
chambers. 
The apartment allotted to me is spacious 
and airy enough, and has a huge barred 
window that overlooks the main thorough- 
fare. In these respects, at least, my quarters 
resemble an ordinary Cuban parlour in a 
private house. But the only articles of 
furniture are a couple of hard benches and 
a straw mattress; and although a Cuban 
parlour has a barred window, a brick floor, 
and whitewashed walls, it has also a few 
cane-bottomed chairs, an elegant mirror, 
and a gas chandelier. 
The prison in which I am confined was 
originally a convent
 and now it is devoted 
not ouly to the use of malefactors: but also 
accommodates mad people, \\' hose shrieks 
and wild laughter I occasionally hear. 
From my window I can see into the 
private houses oppoRite, where ladies are 
swaying and fanning themselves in butacas, 
or rocking-chairs, while half a dozen naked 
white and black children play in an adjacent 
room. Friends passing along the street.re- 
cognise me; but I may not converse with 
them, or the sentry below will inform, and 
I shall be removed to a more secluded part 
of the stronghold. 
I am not alone. :My chamber is occu- 
pie.ù by a native Indian, whose origin is 
distinguishable by his lank, jet-black hair, 
hiH gipsy-like complexion, and finely cut 
nostrils. He is neither tattooed, nor doc::; 



 


he wear feathers, beads, or animals' hides, 
but he has all the appearance of a respect- 
able member of society. He gives me his 
history, together with a few interesting 
particulars connected with prison life in 
Cuba. The Indian himself has been arrested 
on suspicion, but his trial has been post- 
poned for many weary months, and he is 
at present quite ignorant of the act for 
which he may stand accused. Havincr no 
friends to intercede for him, or g
den 
doubloons wherewith to convince the au- 
thoriiies of his innocence, the poor fellow 
is afraid things will go hard with him. 
He condoles with me; but the prospect 
he holds out is far from encouraging. I tell 
him I am a British subject, and that my 
consul who reßides in the town will surely 
see me righted; which information makes 
little impression on the Indian, who assures 
me that my nationality will avail me nothing 
if I have no interest with some of the Spanish 
officials. He gives me instances to prove 
how it is often out of the power of a consul 
to assist a compatriot in difficulties. 
"Not long since," says my friend, "a ma- 
rine from your country, being intoxicated, 
and getting mixed up in a street brawl, 
was arrested and locked up with a crowd 
of insubordinate coolies and Spanish de- 
serters. His trial was, as usual, postponed. 
In t.he meanwhile the jail had become over- 
crowded by the arrival of some wounded 
soldiers from San Domingo, and your 
countryman was shipped oft' with ot,hers to 
another prison at ManzanilIo, where he was 
entered on the list of convicts, and has 
never been heard of since." 
" In this very jail," continues the Indian, 
"are a couple of American engineers) both 
of whom stand accused of being concerned 
in a nigger conspiracy, and who have been 
locked up here for the la.st six months. They 
are ignorant of the Spanish language, have 
mislaid their passports, and have heen 
denied a conference with their consul, who 
is, of course, ignorant of their incarcera- 
tion." 
I make a mental note of this last case, 
with a view to submit it to t.he proper 
authority as soon as I shall be able to 
do so. 
:ßfyattention is Pl'esently arrested by a 
sound which reminds me of washing, for 
in Cuba this operation is usually performed 
by placing the wet linen on a fiat board, 
and belabouring it with a smooth stone or 
a heavy roUeI'. J\Iy companion smiles when 
I give him my impression of the familiar 
sounds, and he tells me that white linen is 
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not the olJject of the beating, hut black 
limbs! .An unruly S]:IV(' receives his cas- 
tigation at tllP jail when it is found incon- 
yenient to perform the operation under 
hi
 master's roof. Ko inquiry into the 
offence is made by the officers of justice; 
the miscreant is simply ordered twenty-five 
or fifty lashes, tI.8 tlw case may be, by his 
accuser, who acts also as his counsel, jury, 
judge, and occasionally-executioner! 
'Vhilst listening to the unfortunate's 
groans and appeals for mercy, I watch the 
proceeding:.; of a chain-gang of labourers, 
some twenty of whom have left the jail for 
the purpose of repairing a road in an ad- 
jacent street. They arc dressed in canvas 
suits, numbered and lettered on the back, 
and wear broad-brimmed straw-hats. Ea.ch 
man smokes, and makes a great rattling of 
11is clmins as he assists in drawing along 
the heavy trucks and implements for "Work. 
A couple of armed soldiers and three or 
four prison-warders accompany the gang; 
the former to keep guard, the latter to su- 
perintend the labour. Some of the prisoners 
sell hats, fans, toys, and other articles of 
their own manufacture as they go along. 
One of these industrious gentlemen has 
entered, chains and all, into a private house 
opposite, and while he stands bargaining 
with a hi
hly respectable white, his keeper 
sit".' like Patience, on the door-step smoking 
a cIgar. 
I withdraw from the window to meet my 
jailer, who has brought-not my freedom? 
no; my food. It is the first meal I have 
b
tcd for many long hours, and I am pre- 
pared to relish it though it be but a banana 
and Catalan wine. 
These are, however, the least items in 
the princely fare which the jailer has 
brought. 
'he whitest of tablecloths is re- 
moved from the showiest of trays, and dis- 
closes a number of small tureens, in which 
fish, flesh, and fowl have been prepared in 
a variety of appetising ways. Besides these 
are a square cedar-box of guava preserves, 
a pot of boiling black coffee, a bundle of 
the best Ti Arriba cigars, and a packet of 
Astrea cigarettes; aU served on the choicest 
china. This goodly repast cometh fl.om 
La Señora. l\Iereedes, "ife of Don llenigno, 
unùer whose hospitable roof I have lodged 
and fed for many months p
st. Duiia 
1\ferccùes has bearù of my captivity, and 
without making any inquiry into the nature 
of my misdemeanour, has instantly de- 
spatched one of her black dome::itie::; with 
the best breakfast she can prepare. 
The Inwau as::mres me that the aùmit- 



 


tanee into jail of such a collation angurs 
well. I }mve douLtles,; friends who are 
nsing Uleir influence with the officia]
 ill 
my Lehalf, and, in short, he considers my 
speedy release as certain. 
U sted gusta? I invite my companion to 
share the good things, but he excnses him- 
self hy saJing that, "ith his present pro- 
spect
, he would rather not reedl the feeling 
of a good meal. lIe, hon.ever, partakes of 
some of my coffee, the oùour of wtieh is 
far tqo savoury for his self-denial, and helps 
me with the t.obaeco. 
Breakfast over, I take a siesta on half 
the furniture, anù after four hours' dc1i- 
eious oblivion am awakC'necl by the jailer, 
who comes with the welcome new
 that 
the court is sitting, and that my presence 
is required. 
"Imprisoned and tried on the same day!" 
exclaims my Indian friend. " Then," says 
he, " I may well" ish you adieu for ever !" 
A Cuban court of justice, broadly de- 
scribed, consists of Ì\\ 0 old men, a deal 
table, a bottle of ink, and a boy. One of 
the elders is the alcalde mayor, an awful 
being, invested with every kind of adminis- 
trative power; the other functionary is his 
escribano, or legal man-of-all-work, who 
dispenses Spanish law upon the principle of 
":French without a master." He professes 
to teach prisoners their fate in one easy 
lesson, without the interposition of either 
counsel or jury. Xone but those immedi- 
ately concerned in the case are admitted 
into the tribune; so that the prisoner, who 
is frequently the only party interested, has 
the court, so to speak, all to himself! 
The chamber into which I .am nshered 
on the preE"ent occasion has very much the 
appearance of a schoolroom during the 
holidays. The walls are whitewashed, and 
half a dozen short forms lie in disorder 
about the brick floor. At one end of the 
apartment is a yellow map of the Antilles; 
at the o::her is hung a badly painted oil 
portrait of her Catholic ){ajesty Isabella, 
with a soiled coat-of-arms of Castile above 
her, and a fi1.Cled Spanish banner half con- 
cealing her royal countenance. Beneath 
this trophy, on a raised platfurm, is seated 
the prit:iÜn magistra.te, or fisc:1I, as he is 
called. Befnre him is a ceda.r-wood table, 
with a bottle of ink, Do glass of blotting 
sand, and a quire of stamped paper. On 
his right is an eseribano and a couple of 
interpreters, whose kuowledge of the Eng- 
lish language I afterwards find to be eJ...- 
tremely limited. On his left is seated my 
captive companion, Kapoleón Rodriguez y 
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Boldú. E,el'ybody present, including a 
couple of brown-holland policemen at the 
door, is smoking, which has a sociable air, 
and inspires me with confidence. Upon 
my appearance in court everybody rises; 
the fiscal politely ofI'ers me a cigar and a 
seat on the bench. 
A.c; a matter of form-for my Spanish 
is by no means unintelligible- I am exa- 
mined through the medium of an inter- 
preter, who makes a terrible hash of my 
replies. He talks of the "foots of my 
friend's negro," and the "commandant's, 
officer's, sergeant's relations," by which I 
infer that the learned linguist hDs never 
.overcome the fifth lesson of his OllendorfI'. 
It is accordingly found r 
ecssary to conduct 
the rest of the inquiry in good Castilian. 
A great case has been made out against 
us by the commandant, who represents us 
in his despatch as spies in league with any 
quantity of confederates. A pocket-book 
full of nefarious notes and significant 
scratches has been found upon me: toge- 
ther with a four-bladed penknife, a metallic 
corkscrew, a very black-lead penci], and an 
ink-eraser! In the commandant's opinion 
the said notes are without doubt private 
obsen?ations on the mysteries of the .ßforro, 
-and the scratches are nothing more nor less 
than topographical plans of the fortifiçations. 
Absurd and improbable as the com- 
mandant's story may appear, it ,vould 
have great weight against us with the 
fiscal, and considerably protract the period 
of our release, were it not for the fact that 
the fiscal is on intimate terms with my 
companion's family. This fortunate cir- 
cumstance, aided Ly the laudable dforts of 
my consul, who works wonders with his 
excellency the governor, enables us to be 
set at liberty without further delay. There 
is, however, some difficulty in the case of 
()Ur black attendant, whom tlle authorities 
would still keep in bondage, out of compli- 
ment to stern justice; but we intercede for 
him, and he accompanies us from jail. 
Crowds of people await outside and 
.escort us to our home, where dear old 
Don Benigno, his amiable señora and fa- 
mily, welcome us with joy. \'Vherever we 
go, we are lionised and loaded with con- 
gratulations and condolence. A kind of 
patriotic sentiment is mixed up with the 
public sympathy; Spanish rule being ex- 
tremely di:stasteful to a Cuban, and any 
opportunity for expressing his disgust of 
-an incompetent ruler being hailed by him 
with delight. All my Cuban friends-and, 
to s::,y the truth, many of the Spaniards 
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themselves-are unanimous in their dis- 
approval of the commandant's conduct. 
But I bave Dot yet done with the com- 
mandant. A year after the events re- 
c.orded I am on his grounds again. This 
tIme, however, I am there in the capacity 
of guest. I am rusticating at a small 
fishing-village caUed La Socapa, which is 
situated at the narrow entrance of the 
Cuban bay, and exactly fac
s the 1\1:01'1'0 
Castle. Here I make the acquaintance of 
a young Spanish officer. lIe has invited 
me to accompany him to the formidable 
fortress, and we hire a small canoe and 
row across the harbour. 
The officer's uniform is an all-powerful 
pass wherever we go. It enables us to land, 
to pass the various sentries, who touch their 
caps respectfully as we approach, and finally 
to reach the commandant's private dwelling 
in the very heart of the stronghold. 
EI señor comandante is at home, and 
invites us in. He is delighted to see his 
young friend the captain, and ch
-rmed to 
form the acquaintance of the captain's com- 
panion. He does not recognise me in the 
least, and satisfied of that fact, I accept 
his pressing invitation to lunch with him- 
self and officers. 
After coffee and cigars, our host offers to 
show us the secrets of his prison-house. 
'l'h
s time my eyes are not bandaged, and I 
follow the commandant without military 
assistance. 
'Ve are shown all over the fortifications. 
"'\Ve inspect minutely the old-fashioned 
twenty-four pounders; rest on the six 
bronze French guns (whicl], we are told, 
are quite new, and the only serviceable 
weapons in the fortress), and make other 
observations, whieh t if we were enemies 
with an inclination to storm tbe p]ace from 
the sea, would greatly assist us in our ope- 
rations. Now we are in the sleeping caves, 
where the hundred men who compose the 
garrison are lodged. Now we are de- 
scending flights of stone steps. We pass 
along hollow-sounding aUeys and under 
echoing archways. Presently we arrive at 
the cooking department, where the atmo- 
sphere feels oppressive, and is black with 
innumerable flies. We come at last to 
the deepest part of the fortress, where 
" criminals of the worst description" (so 
the commandant informs me) are lodged. 
Narrow, intricate pas
;;ages lead to the dif- 
ferent cells. Our guide points out some of 
the prisoners, and invites us to look in at 
them through tlICir little square windows. 
StI'ange to say, he does not seem to be at all 
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conver!'ant with the na.ture of tJlCir offences. 
h Dio..; .saLe 
" accompanied by Do shrug of the 
rihoulders, i,:; iu....ariaLly the commandant's 
n'ply to an)
 '1ucry respecting a particular 
prisoner. Hios sab.: may, however, signify 
n g.'rot dcalmoæ than "Heaven knows j" 
and, p
rha ps, the commandant chooses not 
to exphin him: .If. 
,yo e p1U. b,,:'Jrc a dungeon where- it is 
said a Chinaman committed suiciùe after six 
d:1Ys' illc irc....r... ion: self-slaughter among 
Cdcstid-l being' their favouritc mode of 
killing care. .An equally suicidal Chino is 
confinell th 
.(' now; but they have bound 
him hand anù foot, anù he Jies muttering in 
fah;cUo Jike a uaniac. lIe would douhtlLSS 
give someJlin
 for a little soothing opium! 

ry friend the commandant assures me 
that the vault I am now surveying with 
such interest, i') unoccupied, and persuades 
me to pass on. nut I linger lovingly at 
the liLtlo square window, and take a fond 
Jook at the interior. The theatre of my 
".oe has ckmgeJ in appearance, the com- 
pany having gone. But there still remain 
the empty benches! 
h 'Vitam have yon }md within the past 
twelve months?" I ask. 
" Dios sa be !" 
It is not the commandant's business to 
know 'Where lJÍs prisoners are quartered, or 
Wll
t becomes of them 
I apply afterwards for the same informa- 
tion to the captain of the gan-ison. 
" Dios sa be !" 
The staff of officers engaged in the 
IoITO 
service is relievf'ù once a month, and the 
captain I address has only lately taken the 
command. 
Dios Rabe? In the majority of ca
cs, it 
is, indeed, Heaven alone who knows what 
becomes of unfortunates in a country where 
law is ùirected through the 3gency of mili- 
tary despotism, and w hero the disposal 
of a man's life and liberty is intrusted to 
the mercy of a vain find capricious com- 
mandant. 


GER:\IA:Y HUSSAR SOXGS. 
I. 
MINNY, reach me out your hanl, 
'1'is B true pled
e understand. 
Love is our cternallot. 
Mind theae wortis, II For
et-mo-not." 
Minny, I ",ill tLink of you 
1ill this sable snaps in two. 
Lizzy. whcn a,...y from thee. 
I am steep('ù in wisery, 
'Vit.hout thee my life is lo..,t 
All the summ('r long in frost. 
J.izzy, J will dream of you 
1ï:l this sabre snll.ps in t"o. 



 


When to the parade I go, 
Fanny abscnt, .11 is woo, 
In my heart Love's arrow bum 
Till tbe mOIl.ent she returns. 
Though thillubre !!nap in two, 
Fanny, I ...iIl think 01 you. 
L-\st nit;ht I"a a (]rl'flm of thee, 
'Inry, if you'll credit me, 
lou had t\)ycd me dearest beet. 
('hosen me from all tbe rcat. 
)[ary, I will think of you 
Till this sabre snaps in two. 
nnd I in this world the gold 
Of KinJ:' Cræ..u.., ay, twice told. 
,V ould it be 81 dl'ar to me. 
Sweetest. as the love of thee. 
ßC!!sy, I will think of you 
Till tbi. sabre snaps in tW(I. 
Kilty's liUle sugar mouth. 
Stops LoT'e's very kecnest drouth. 
Kitty (clon't let people hear), 
You must be my wife. my dear. 
Kitty. I "ill think of you, 
Though this sabre snaps in t,wo. 
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II. 
With careless hearts and full or glee 
We char
e upon tbe enemy; 
But, ere ,vo mount brave fame to ecek, 
We I..i8S our darlin
's lip and check, 
And parting. parting, cry llurrah ! 
Now, forward, men! There stands the foe! 
As fast '\8 tbunderbolts \Te J{o. 
United by a holy banI!, 
For God anI! for the Fatherland, 
And all, and aU with an llurrah ! 

pe how the foem('n turn anrl fl,. 
Whl'n our red sabres meet; ,h('ir I've. 
1\0 mere reven
e bas 
ivcn ns breãtà. 
Our cry is c. Victory or Death !" 
And aU, and aU \\ ith an Hurrah ! 
Then back so gaily we repair: 
SUDshine and Lo1'C 611 all tbe air. 
\nd welcome is the cry we he.lr 
As home we reach, and far anù near 
Tbey shout and shout, as we llurrah I 


T. S. 


TßERE is a tendcncy amongst many of us 
to abbreviate the names and titles both of 
persons and things of which we happen t) 
be fond, and in mo.ny cases to call them 
only by their initial Jetters. Thus, more 
than seventeen years a
o, the history of 
that journal, of which this is tho succcs,;or, 
was narrated in its o\,n columns by its 
fonnder and conductor, under thp titlo of 
"II. 'V." SiillilarJ.} I now purpose 
iving 
to the" orld some information relative to an 
establishment \\ ith which 1 am connected, 
and which is known to two or three per- 
sons at least in every town, and almost 
c\.üry yillage of the Dritish hIes, as T. S. 
T. S. ne\'er sIeep
 never slnmbprs eVE-n, 
ne,er so much as doses an eye; T. S. has 
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always a thirst for news; is always eager to 
receive, eager to impart it. The oldest 
frequer..ter of a Pall :Mall club window 
neyer during the course of his life heard 
a millionth part of the news which comes 
to T. S. in a day. The most inveterate 
gossip of a country town neyer lived long 
enough to give utterance -to a thonsandth 
part of the rnmours which T. S. spreads 
abroad in the course of an hour. And the 
character of its news is varied and miscel- 
laneous. The capitulation of the emperor 
at Sedan, and the result of the" rattling 
little mill" between the Tutbury Pet and 
the Brighton Bruiser; the speech delivered 
by 1\11'. Bright, at Birmingham, and the 
fact that Claribel is scratched for the 
Liverpool Steeple Chase; the birth of 
another grandson to the Queen, and the 
horrible death of a lunatic-all this news 
comes pouring into T. S. at the same time, 
and struggles for priority and precedence. 
Hither comes a mysterious whisper from 
the dusky Ind relative to grey shirtings 
and sicca rupees; here are the words of 
deep import which but half an hour ago 
fell from the lips of the United States 
President at the 'Vhite House; here is the 
account of the railway smash which took 
place this morning in the far North, with 
the names and condition of the injured; 
and here news of the gallant rescue of a 
ship's crew by the Penzance lifeboat. 
T. S. keeps its finger on the pulse of the 
gold exchange at New York, and records 
its every throb; T. S. vibrates with the 
rise and fall of the indigo market, sent to 
it from the distant Indian fields. T. S.'s 
ramifications extend everywhere: winding 
under onr feet in the City streets, running 
by our side along the country roads, wrig- 
gling along the slimy wall of the railway 
tunnel, swinging from chimney-stack to 
gable-end over our houses, and lying at the 
bottom of the ocean, amid the wrecks and 
coral reefs, the lost treasure, the dead 
men's bones, and the wondrous stores of 
which nothing will be known until the 
sea gives up its dood. The highest and 
the lowest, the busiest and the idlest, ac- 
knowledge its influence; neither the Queen 
nor the prime minister ever dream of going 
beyond its jurisdiction. Baron Rothschild 
whispers to it what he wishes said to the 
representatives of his house in Frankfort, 
Colonel de Boots mentions to it what he 
wishes for dinner at the hotel at Rich- 
mond. Through its aid the son in London 
tells the miner father-in Cornwall that his 
child is dead,.and by its means the duke at 


his castle in Aberdeenshire supplicates tlle 
immediate attention of the London phy- 
sician to the sudden illness of her grace. 
In each and all of these cases T. S. is 
called into requisition, for T. S. is the 
official and familiar abbreviation of Tele- 
graph Street, the great central station of 
the Postal Telegraph Department. 
Telegraph Street is a small and narrow 
street, which looks like a cul-de-sac, but 
,vhich finds an outlet in a very narrow court. 
Close by the entrance to this court stands 
the huge block of buildings which we 
must still describe as T. S. '1'he first 
room on the ground floor is the porter's 
lodge, where the porter, in a bright scarlet 
coat, which makes him look like a newly 
issued copy of the Post Office Directory, 
is basking in the warmth of his fire, and 
placidly regarding the floral decorations, 
appropriate to the Christmas season, with 
which he has surrounded himself. The 
next room is the surgery, medical attend- 
ance for the staff being duly provided by 
the department, and the next the room in 
which the accomits of the dealings with 
the various companies foc the transmission 
of news are entered, checked, and ex- 
amined. Of these news companies there are 
three, the Central Press, the Press Associa- 
tion, and the Lombard, and the "flimsy" 
from the representatives of these three- 
companies is perpetually in course of re- 
ception and transmission at T. S., from 
five A.M. till t,hree the next morning. In 
addition to this news supply, certain of the 
leading- provincial journals have a special 
wire communication direct from T. S. to 
their offices, which is reserved after seven P.M. 
for the use of their London correspondents, 
for whom a.room is also provided. On the 
ground floor are also the dining and cloak 
rooms for the male staff, and the office- 
from which the messengers are despatched. 
Only a portion of the messages for City 
delivery are sent out from T. S., reserved 
forces of boys being maintained at Gresham 
House and other neighbouring offices. At 
T. S., the messages for delivery are sent 
into the office down a pipe enclosed in a 
leather case, and are dealt with by three 01' 
four young ladies, who put them into enve- 
lopes and hand them to the bo""'-s. T. S. has 
many regular customers, and' for each of 
these a special stock of envelopes, with 
printed name and address, is provided. 
There are one hundred and sixty-seven of 
these messenger boys, who are duly drilled, 
and kept as much as possible under military 
discipline. They do not recei\Te regular 
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wages, but ar(> paid by " docket," the sums 
which they receive for ('ach message vary- 
ing between a halfpenny, three-farthings, 
and a penny, according to tho distance 
which they have to travel. 'rhis plan has 
been found successful, not merely by in- 
creasing the spirit of emulation among the 
boys, but by inducing them to return direct 
to the office with a vipw of getting more 
work, rather than yielding to the tempta- 
tions of chuck-farthing and post-vaulting, 
to which they are continually exposed. 
On the first floor, passing by the offices 
of the 
npet'intendent and the engineer-in- 
chief, I enter an enormous reom, known 
as the Metropolitan Gallery. It is filled 
with young ladie
, all busily at work, and, 
looking at them, the first thing which 
strikes the visitor is the enormous number 
of ways in which the human hair is capable 
of being dressed, and the singular sameness 
in tho cut, though not in the quality, of 
the costume of t he period. Here aro girls 
with chignons of every kind; the enormous, 
the bulbous, the flattened half-quartern loaf, 
the three sau
ages, the plaited horse-bils, 
the bunch of frizz. Here you may find 
)Iadonna-like bands flattened to the check; 
crisp, f::3.ucy little accroche-cæurs; forehead:') 
either hog-maned-that is, with the hair cut 
straight across them-or with a single row 
of little curls, like the medallion portrait 
of K ero in Goldsmith's I-listory, and occa- 
sionally, but very seldom, one may see the 
dear old corkscrew ringlet of one's child- 
hood, which we found so captivating in the 
year- no matter \\ hat. These young 
ladies are seated at the long rows of tables 
crossing the room from end to end, and, with 
few exceptions, each one has before her a 
single needle or printing instrument, the 
" circuit," or place with ,\ hich it is in com- 
munication, being denoted on a square 
tablet, something like a, beadstone in a 
cemeteIJ., erected immediately in front of 
her. It may further be remarked of these 
young ladie
, that they talk much le
s than 
might be expected, work very quickly, and 
have generaBy very nice hands. 
The 
Ietropolitan Gallery, consisting of 
a Bet of three large rooms, is simply used 
as a. centre for the collection of messages 
from the metropolitan district. It is ar- 
ranged upon the plan of the postal dis- 
tricts, with which the publio are now 
familiar, and each division is under the 
superintendence of a clerk in oharg-e. All 
messages are brought to the central sorting- 
table, and there subdivided: those for the 
country being sent to the upper or Pro- 



 


vincial Gallery by a lift, those for the 
City being sorted into different batches, 
and despatcheù hy the agenc;r of a pneu- 
matic tube to the delivery station nearest 
to their destination. 'l'he
e pneumatic 
tubes, through which messages are being 
perpctually shot all day long, Jmye heen 
found of great service, and are now in ope- 
ration between T. S. and the principal de. 
livery stations in the City, while they arc 
al1:)o useù l)y the .A.n.
lo-American, the Indo- 
European, and the }'almouth and Gibraltar 
oßices, for the tran
mission of me
s3ges 
to the central station. It should be here 
noticed that the me:-;sages for the Conti- 
nent received at T. S. are dealt with en- 
tirely by members of the male staff, a 
mixed assemblage of foreigners and Eng- 
1ishmen convcrsa.nt with foreign tongues. 
A... I walk down the gallery, accompanied 
by the superintendent, I am allowed to 
pause where I please, ask such questions, 
and make f.:uch observations, a.q r desire. 
Thus, pausing for an instant by the siùo 
of the younO' lady to whose memory 3. tomb- 
stone inscri
ed "Holborn" has been erected, 
I find her at fifty-four and a half minutes 
past three P.M. writing- off th(' last words of 
a mes.<.;age which had been handed in at 
the office on Holborn Yiadnct at fifty-three 
minut.es past three P.J,f., and which will thns 
have been completed and ready for sending 
out for delivery within two minutes. The 
young lady be::,iùe whom I next halt i
, 
perhaps, a little short in her reply, which 
I can readily excuse when I learn that 
from tl1e south - western district, with 
which she is in communication, she has 
to receive twenty - seven itlentic.ll mes- 
sages, sent Ly one man to different ad- 
dresses, a monotony" hich must be painful 
to the soul of the most zealous operator. 
Here in this south-western divi"ion are 
w ha.t are known as the "official circuits," 
workpd by the .A II C instrument, \\ ith the 
grinding handle and the alphabeti
al de- 
pressiLle keys familiar to most of us, which 
communicate with the \Yar Office, tho }'o- 
reign Office, thp Treasury, the Admiralty, 
the Houses of Pi.uliament, and the whip- 
per-in. Here, too, is the last specimen left 
throughout the building of" hat at one time 
used to Le the favoUlitc telegraphic in- 
strument, tho "doublo needlp," v. hich is 
useù for communication with Buckingham 
Palace. At 'Yindsor, Osborne, and Bal- 
moral there are tde
"I"lphic instrument
, 
under the charge of a clerk, who tra.vels 
\\ ith tho Court, to which he has been 
attached for somo years j while o::)omdring- 
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ham, Badminton, the scat of the Chancellor I the Liverpool messages for Bristol are being 
()f the Exchequer at Catcrham, and the sent to London for transmission. l\Ian- 
I country-houses of various other noblemen chester is all right; here is the'Vhf'atstone 
I -and o:ffi.cial
, arc similarly furnished. instrument to :Uanchestcr, the operator at 
The work in tho Metropolitan Gallery, which teBs as that she has sent nearly 
I which is always great., is largely increased three hundred and forty messages to Man- 
I on the occasion of a11Y of our great chester between eleven and three o'clock 
I jl -cockney festivals, such as the Derby, or to-day. This is considered rather a dun time 
the University Boat Race. A dense fog, in T. S. Daring the busy season, the daily 
too, brings much extra business for them, average of messages sent, exclusive of press 
I and the wires, but for the precaution which messages, has been nearly twenty thousand; 
the department has been able to make now it is about sixteen thousand. We can 
against sudden pressure, would be choked check these figures, if we like, by the aid 
with messages explaining the impossibility of the superintendent of one of the check- 
of keeping appointments already made. tables close by. Her account, she says, 
All the messages for the tube stations are stands at this time (quarter to five P.M.) at 
sorted into different pigeon-holes marked six thousand five hundred messages; each 
with the name of the superintendent. The of these has been sent twice, representing 
inçrense in the delivery of messages from a total of t.hirteen thousand, and there is 
Gresham House has been so great since the yet plenty of time for the receipt of more. 
I transfer of the telegraphs to Government, Yesterday was tl1e first day of the opening 
that a second pneumatic tube for commu- of the submarine line to Jersey. The mes- 
nicatioIl between it and T. S. is in contem- sages, which were formerly sent by way of 
plation. Some idea of the business done France, now go direct to the island, and 
I may be guessed, when it is stated that the charge, which used to be six-and- 
there are already three hundred and thirty- eightpence for twenty words, is now one 
. four of these delivery stations in London, shilling. 
I II and that their number is still increasing. This extraordinary collection of appa- 
The principal difference between the rentIy the brass butt-ends of fishing-rods, 
l\1:etropolitan and the Provincial Galleries with thin coils of wire running around 
lies in the fact, that in the latter the tomb- and between them, is one of the most im- 
stones bear the names of provincial towns, portant of the internal arrangements at 
instead of tllOse of familiar streets anù T. S. It is called the testing-box, and, 
suburbs. Otherwise, the work is con- as its name imports, is the place where the 
trolled and caITied on very much in the trial of the state and efficiency of all the 
same way; there is the same variety wires is made. 'Vhen t.he engineer's 
of chignon, the same quietude and in- attention is called by a clerk to a fault 
dustry. Necessarily, however, the Pro- in the wire which he is working, each 
vincial Gallery is more interesting as a one of which has a separate number and 
show-place for the display of tours de force letter, he proceeds to the test-box, and, by 
than the 
fetropolitan. Thus, I am taken means of the galvanometer in connexion 
to one of the Liverpool circuits, furnished therewith, he is able to ascertain at once 
with one of Hughes's instrument.s, the spe- whether the fault or fracture is at his encl 
ciality of which i
, that it records the mes- of the wire. Finding it is not there, he 
sages in actual Roman type, and am in- then proceeds to test the wire in the various 
vited to communicate with the clerk at the sections into which it is divided; thus, 
instrument in the Liverpool office. I do supposing it were a north-.western wire, he 
so, and in less than a minute and a half would test the section between T. S. and 
I see his printed reply to my message Euston, then between Euston and 'V 01- 
come winding, snake-like, out of the in- verton, then between Wolverton and Rugby, 
strument. This Liverpool, by the way, is and so on, until he hit upon the section, 
a very cormorant of telegraphic communi- and, finally, upon the immediate locality 
cation. Already it has eleven direct cir- where the fault lay; when the divisional 
cuits from 'r. S., and five from the Stock engineer would be instructed as to its 
Exchange, making sixteen in all; but it is whereabouts, and ordered to .remedy it. 
st,ill clamorous for more, and is likely to Nearly all the wires radiating fl'om the 
have its wishes grati5cd. There is pro- station are tested at six A.-nI. every nlorning, 
hably some grumbling among the Dicky when every terminal station is. spoket; to 
Sams to-day, for thoæ is a break-down in and expected to reply, to see If the hnes 
their direct communication with Bristol, and . are right throughout. It is calculated 
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that thero are nearly sidy rniIeR of wire 
under the :floor of the Provincial Gallery, 
merely for making local connexion"i with 
batterieq, &c. 
.Another interesting object is tho chro- 
nopher, or instrument fl.om which all Eng- 
la:r:d is supplied with tho correct time. 
Sixteen of the most important cities in the 
kingdom are in direct communication with 
this instrument, which is in itself in direct 
commullieation with the Observatory a.t 
Greenwich. At two minutes before ten 
('very morning all other work is suspended, 
in ordC'r that thero may be no interfereI4ce 
"\\ it h "hat is called the "time cnrrent," 
which, precisely at the striking of the clock, 
flashes the intelligenco to the sixteen sta- 
tions with which it is in communication. 
And not merely at these large town
, but 
at every post-office throughout the king- 
dom, the clerks at two minutes before ten 
are on the look-out fur the signal which is 
I being passed along their line, and the 
I clocks are adjusted accordiugly. ::'lessrs. 
Dent, Benson, and all the principal watch- 
makers in London receive the timo every 
hour from this chronopher. 'l'ime guns 
at X ewcast1e and at Shields are also fired 
I at one P.M. by batteries connected with the 
:1 chronopher at T. S., the clock attached to 
which is regulated for accuracy to the 
twentieth part of a second. 
The principal instruments in U3e at T. S. 
are the single needle, the :
Morso inker, 
the Hughes, and tho \Yheabtone's auto- 
matic. 
The single needle instrument conveys 
its information hy the var;ing vibrations 
of an indicator or "needle" between two 
fL
ed ivory stops. It is read by the eye, 
"lnd its signals are tr:msitory. It is as 
though the minute-hand of a small clock, 
or a hrge watch, were caused by the 
electric current to perform rapid cali5tlwnic 
I exercises between the points that indicate 
j elm-en anù one o'clock. If the minute- 
I hand made two violent efforts to show that 
'I it was one o'clock, anù after e3.ch effort 
I returned exhausted to noon, it would simply 
indicate the letter M. If parting to go 
the right way, it made two powerful dlort
 
to go the other way allil retired after 
each effort equalIy unsnccessful, it would 

L him ply inùic<lto the letter I; one such t l ick 
'. to the riO'ht would be T, one to the cft 
J.
. The 
ettel's of the alplmbet arc thus 
formcd b"y tho mo\"ements of tIle indicator 
to the right and left of some fixed poiRt, 
and e\ ery word is so bpelt out letLer by 
letter, 



 


'l'hfJ l\forse instrument is different. It 
dC'picts its tclegr:lphic langu:1g'c on a long 
picco of paper that unrolls itself by ma- 
chinery in tape-liko f:ts}.if)n bC'neath a re- 
volving wheel, one half of ,... hich is con- 
stantly enjo) ing a cold bath of ink. "\Vhile 
no electric current flo" s, the paper i!õl freo 
from this circular p('n. 'Vhen the current 
i
 roused to speed its lightning career, tho 
paper is pressed ag..âm
t the ,...het'J, and a 
tJ1Ín blue line is traced by the ink which 
tho revolving wheel carries with it on the 
paper with beautiful regularity. If a cur- 
r:mt of very short dur.\tion be sent, thero 
is simply a dot, like a full stop, registered 
9n the paper. If the curr(nt be main- 
tained fi)r a little longer period, we havo 
a - E.hOWIl. One dot is the letter E, 
one dash the letter rr, a dot and a dash tho 
letter A, and a dash anù a dot the letter Y. 
The letters of the alphabet are thus mado 
up of a seril
 of dots and dashes. 
The signals in both instrumpnts are made 
by the depression of a small lever, which is 
seized by the forefinger and thumb, and de- 
pressed like the key of a piano. 'l'he needlo 1 ,1 
instrument has two keys, one for the move- 
ments to the right, the other fl)r the move- I 
ments to the left. The 
[orse instrument has 
but one key, which is depressed as though 
the telegraphic manipulator wished to play I 
crotchets and quavers on one note, the 
 
crotchets forming the dots, the quavers the 
dashes. 
The Hughes in
trument is most readily 
appreciated by strangers, as it records the 
mess:Ige in actual Roman type. 
As regards the'Vheatstone instrument, 
it is only necessary to point out that the 
f'peed of the ordinary Morse is dependent 
upon the rate at which a clerk can rnani- 
pulate his key. Forty words a minute is 
very fast sending', and few, if any, clerks 
can reach forty-five words per minute. But 
there is no limit to the speed of the electric 
current, and if the me:'S:lges are sent me- 
chanically, that is, if the varying number 
and duration of the currents required to 
indicate a de:,p3.tch are dated out by a 
machine moving' "ith great speed, ,ye are 
not only independent of the limited powers I 
of the human hand, but made free from the 
liability to error in meting out the proper 
duration of the signal. Thus grea.t ac- 
curacy and gr
at speed can be simul- 
taneously attained. 
There are instrument
, also, that appeal 
to the ear as well as to the eye. Brigbt's 
bell i!õl nn in-;trulllCl!t which indica.tcs iis 
tcle Jlö1.phic language by sound; bells of 
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different notes struck by little hammers 
connected with the right and left move- 
ments of the needle, and the dot and dash 
of the :Morse. These littl<:> tinkling talkers 
rattle forth their information with great 
speed, and many clerks are to be seen 
writing for their \ery lives to keep up 
with the rapid rate at which the bells are 
speaking. 
The staff at present employed by T. S. 
consists of seven hundred and forty-six 
clerks, of whom two hundred and seventy- 
eight are men, and four hundred and 
eighty-eight women. Of the latter, some 
come on duty at eight A.M., and leave 
at four P.M.; others arrive at twelve noon, 
and leave at eight P.
1. It is noticeable 
that no women are on duty before eight 
A.
I. or after eight P.:U.; but the night 
duties are performed by a special night 
male staff, who are employed from eight P.M:. 
to nine A.M., under tbe superintendence 
of a clerk in charge. Before the transfer 
of T. S. to the Government, the male and 
female staff were kept rigidly apart, and 
marriage between any members of either 
entailed the loss of situation on both the 
contracting parties. But a paternal Go- 
vernment looks upon these matters with 
a much more benevolent eye, and so far 
from forbidding matrimony, is understood 
to encourage it. There have already been 
several matches between members of the 
staff, and many of the young ladies who 
have married young men not in tbe service 
of the department, have continued in their 
situations. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
fashionable institution of five o'clock tea is 
in its fullest force at T. S., that refreshment 
being provided gratuitously for all those 
on duty. '1'he tea-I tasted it-is excel- 
lent, and so, I may remark, for the guidance 
of any political economists who may be 
startled by the liberality, is the policy 
which provides it. For, as it is, the cups 
are placed by the side of the operators, 
who take their sips, as :Mr. Arthur Helps 
wrote his charming Essays, "in the inter- 
yals of business;" whereas, if they haù to 
go and get it themselves, an amount of 
time, much more than the equivalent of 
the cost of the tea, would be lost. 
Altogether, taking leave of T. S., it is 
impossible not to feel that, notwithstand- 
ing certain errors and short-comings, which 
were inevitable in entering upon a concern 
of such magnitude, the establishment is in 
a most healthy state, day by day increasing 
both its business and its efficiency, and 
likely by-and-bye to compare not unfa.vour- 


ably with its elder sister, the Postal Service) 
which is unquestionably the finest in \he 
world. 


LEAVES FROM OLD LONDON LIFE: 
1664-1705. 


TIlE Scottish newspapers recorded, not 
long ago, some instances of mirages in the 
Firth of :Forth exactly like the freaks of 
the Fata :hiorgana in the Straits of :Messina, 
and on three distinct occasions the Bass 
Rock has assumed, to the eyes of the crowds 
npon the sands of Dunbar, the form of a 
giant sugar-loaf crowned by battlements, 
while the Island of the JVlay seemed broken 
into several portions, which appeared to be 
perforated by caverns where none, in fact, 
exist. 
Such optical delusions have been com- 
mon at aU times in certain states of the 
atmosphere, and science finds a ready so- 
lution for them; but in the days of our 
forefathers, they were deemed the sure pre- 
cursors of dire calamities, invasion, or pes- 
tilence. 
':ehe yea.rs shortly before and after the be- 
ginning of the last century seem to have been 
singularly fruitful in the marvellous; and 
the most superstitious Celtic peasant in the 
Scottish glens or t.he wilds of Connemara 
would not have believed in more startling 
events than those which are chronicled in 
the occasional broadsides, and "\;ere hawked 
about the streets of London by the flying 
stationers of those days. 
To take a few of these at random: we find 
that aU London was excited by strange news 
from Goeree, in Holland, where, on the 
evening of the 14th of August, 1664, there 
was seen by many spectators an apparition 
of two fleets upon the ocean; these, after 
seeming to engage in close battle for one 
hour and a half (the smoke of the noiseless 
cannon rolling from their sides), vanished, 
as if sho\yn from a magic-lantern. '1'hen 
appeared in the air two lions, or the figures 
thereof, which fought three times with 
great fury, till there came a third of greater 
size, which destroyed them both. Imme- 
diately after this, there came slowly athwart 
the sky, as represented in the woodcut 
which surmountecl this veracious broad- 
sheet, the giant figure of a crowned king. 
This form was seen so plainly, that the 
buttons on his dress could be distinguished 
by the a we-stricken crowd assembled on 
thc sands. Next morning the same appa- 
rition was seen again; and all the ocean 
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here in England, Thomas Beckett, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and when Quec,Il 
:l1ary began her bloody reign." 
Then follow the death of the three lions 
in the 'Tower, and a vast enumeration of 
fiery darts, bullets, storms of hail, and flood
, 
making up that which the writer hopes 
will prove" a word in season to a sinking 
kingdom. ". 
N or were ghosts wanting at this time, of 
a political naturp, too; fiJI', in the same 
year, there was hawked in London an ac- 
count of an apparition which appeared 
three several times to :Llizabeth Freeman, 
thirty-one years of age, on each occasion 
delivering a me.,sage to his sacred majesty 
King Charles the Second. As certified be- 
fore Sir Joseph Jorden, knight, and Richa
.d 
Lee, D.D., rector of Hatfield, her story'" as 
as follows, and was, no doubt, a political 
trick: 
On the night of the 24th of January, 
1680, she was sitting at her mother's fire- 
side, with a child on her knee, when a 
solemn voiC'e behind 11Cr said, "Sweet- 
heart!" and, on turning, she was startled 
to perceive a veiled woman all in white, 
whose face was concealed, and whose hand 
-a p:1.le and ghastly one-rested on the 
back of her chair. 
"The 15th day of:May is appointed for the 
royal blood to be poisoned," said tho figure. 
"Be not afraid, for I am only sent to tell 
thee," it added, and straightway vanished. 
On Tuesday, the 25th of January, the 
same figure met her at the house door, and 
asked Elizabeth if she" remembered the 
message," but the woman, instead of reply- 
ing, exclaimed: "In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, wbat art 
tbou?" Upon this the figure assumed "a 
very glorious shape," and saying, "Tell 
King Charles, from me, not to remove hi
 
parliament, but stand to his council," 
vanished as before. X ext evening the veiled 
figure appeared again, when Elizabeth wa
 
with her mother, who, on beho1ùing her 
daughter's manifest terror, said: "Dost 
thou see anything P" Hhe was then \\ arned 
to retire, after which the spectre sairl, 
sternly: "nù your mesgag-e." "I shal1, if 
GoJ enable me," replieJ .Elizabeth. After 
this the 
pectre appeared but once again, 
and remained silent. U This was taken from 
the maid's own mouth by me, Hichard '''-il- 
kinson, schoolmaster in the said town of 
Hatfield. ". 


was as red as blood. "And tllis happen- 
ing at this juncture of time," concludes 
the narrator, "begets some str.1nge appre- 
hensions; for that, about six month'i betore 
Van Tromp was slain in war with England, 
there ,va
 seen nea.r the same place, an 
apparition of ships in the air fighting with 
e
eh other.'
. 
Sixteen years h1ter, another broadsheet 
announced to the metropolis, that the forms 
of ships and men :1.1so had bcpn seen on the 
road near Abington, on the 
Gth of Au
ust, 
1680, "of the truth whereof you may be 
fully satisfied at the Sarazen's Head Inn, 
Carter-lane." It would seem that John 
Nibb, "a very sober feHow," the carrier 
of Cirencester, with five passengers in his 
waggon, all proceeding to London about 
a quarter of an hour after sunrise, were 
horrified to perceive at the fhr horizon, the 
giant figure of a man in a black habit, and 
armed with a broadsword, towering into the 
sky. Like thp, spectre of the Brocken, this 
f:tded awav; but to add to the bewilder- 
ment of Kibb and his comprmions, it was 
replaced by "about a hundred ships of 
E.everal bigness and various shapes." Then 
rose a great hill covered with little villages, 
and befùre it spread a plain, on which 
rode thirty horsemen, armed with carbine 
and pistol. 
The same document records that, on the 
l
th of the subsequent September, a naval 
engagement "as seen in the air, near 
Porsnet, in ::\fonmouthshire, between two 
fleets, one of which came from the northern 
I quarter of tho sky, the other from the 
south. A great ship fired first, '" and after 
her, the rest discharged their vollies in 
orùer, so that great flashings of fire, and 
C\Ten smoak was visible, and noisc
 in the 
ayr ae; of great guns." Then an army of 
phantoms engaged in "a square medow" 
near POl'snet, closing in with sword and 
pistol, and the cries of the wounded and 
Ù} ing- were heard. On the 
ith of Decclli- 
bel', Ottery, near Exeter, had a visitation of 
the same kind, when at five in the evening 
t" 0 armies fought in the air till six o'clock. 
"This was seen by a reverend minister 
and spveral others to their great amazl'- 
ment." On the 2nd of tho same month, 
the ppople in Shropshire were, according 
to another sheet, sorely perple
eù by the 
sudden appear<1.nce of two sun,> in the fir- 
mament, and it was duly remembered, that 
"such a sign was seen before the death 
of that tempestuous firebranù of Home 
. · London: PrintM for J. D.. .Anno Domini 1680; 
· LJndon: prlllted by fhomus Leach, Shoe-lanE', 1 Rnrll
. Broohly, Golden Ball, near the lloøpital Gate, 
IG!; 1. W:;l 
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In 1683, as a variety, London was t,reated 
to an account of a dreadful earthquake in 
Oxfordshire, where the houses were rocked 
like ships or cradles, while tables, stools, 
and chests "rowled to and fro with the 
violence of the Shog." '*' 
The year 1687 brought "strange and 
"yonderful news from CornwaU, being an 
account of a miraculous accident which 
happened near the town of Bodmyn, at a 
}Jlace called Park. Printed by J. "\tv allis, 
'Vhite Fryars Gate-next Fleet St.-near 
the Joyners Shop." 
From this it would appear that on Sun- 
day, the 8th of :1Iay, Jacob 1tlutton, whose 
relations were of good repute, and who was 
servant to William Hicks, rector of Cordin- 
barn (at a house he had Ileal' the old parish 
church of Eglashayle, called Park), heard, 
on going into his chßmber about eight 
0' clock in the evening, a hollow voice cry, 
"So hoe! so hoe! so hoe!" This drew 
him to the window of the next room, from 
whence, to the terror of a lad who shared 
his bed, he disappeared, and could no- 
where be found. 
Accord.ing to his own narrative, he had 
no sooner laid a hand upon an iron bar of 
the window, which was seventeen feet from 
the ground, than the whole grating fell 
into the yard below, all save the bar which 
he had grasped. This bar was discovered 
in his hand next morning, as he lay asleep 
in a narrow lane beyond the little town of 
Stratton, among the hills, thirty miles dis- 
tant from Park. There he was wakened 
by the carli est goers to Stratton fair, who 
sent him home, sorely bewilùered, by the 
way of Camelford. "On Tuesd
y he re- 
turned to his master's estate, without any 
hurt, but very melancholy, saying' that a 
tall man bore him company all thc journey, 
over hedges and brakes, yet without weari. 
ness.'" What became ()f this mysterious 
man he knew not, neither had he any 
memory of how the iron bar came to be in 
his hand. "To cònclude, the young man 
who i:3 the occasion of this wonderful re- 
la.tiQn, was never b2fore this accident ac- 
counted any ways inclinable to sadness, 
but, on the contrary, was esteemed an airy, 
brisk, and honest young fellow." 
But :Mutton's adventure was a joke when 
compared with that of lvIr. Jaouob Seeley, 
of EXèter, as he related it to the judges on 
the western circuit, when, on the 22nd 
of Septenlber, 1690, he was beset. by a 
verit:tble crowd of dreadful spectres. He 
took horse for Taunton, in Somersetshire, 


:II< Printed for R. Baldwin, at the Old Bailey. 


by the Hinton Cliff road, on which he had 
to pass a solitary placè, known as the Black 
Down. Prior to this, he halted at a town 
called Cleston, where the coach and '\\ag- 
gons usually tarried, and there he had 
some roast beef, with a tankard of beer and 
a noggin of brandy, in company with a. 
stranger, who looked like a farmer, and 
who rode by his side for three miles, till 
they reached the Black Down, when he 
suddenly vanished into the earth or air, to 
the great perplexity of lvIr. Jacob Seeley. 
This emotion was rather increased when 
he found himself surrounded by from one 
to two hundred spectres, attired as judges, 
magistrates, and peasantry, the Jatter armed 
with pikes; but, gathering courage, he 
hewed at them with his sword, though 
they threw over his head something like a 
fishing - net, in which they retained him 
from nine at night till four next morning. 
He thrust at the shadows with his rapier, 
but he felt nothing, till he saw one " was 
cut and had four of his fingers hanging by 
the skin," and then he found blood upon 
his sword. After this, ten spectre funerals 
passed; then two dead bodies were dragged 
near him by the hair of the head; and 
other horrors succeeded, till the spell broke 
at cock-cro\v. 
It was now remembered that tlle house 
wherein :ßIr. Seeley had his beef, beer, and 
brandy had be.en kept by one of ]'Ion- 
lnouth's men (the spectre farmer, probably), 
who had been hung on his own sign-post, 
and the piece of ground where the net con- 
fined tIle traveller, was a place where many 
of the hapless duke's adherents had been 
executed and interred. Rence it was named 
the Black Down, according to t.he sheet 
b2fore us, which was" Printed for T. M., 
London, 2nd Oct., 1690." 
A sheet circulated at the close of the 
preceding year warns" all hypocrites and 
atheists to beware in time," as there had 
been a dreadful tempest of thunder and 
lightning in Rants, at Alton, where the 
atmo
phere became so obscure that the 
electric flashes alone lighted the church 
during the service, in which two balls of 
fire passed through its eastern wan, another 
tore the steeple to pieces, broke the clock 
to shreds, and bore away the weathercock. 
1.'he narrator adds, that all Friesland was 
under water, mid that a flood in the Tibel' 
had swept away a portion of the Castle of 
St. Angelo. 
. As another warning, London was visited, 
in 1689, by a tempest, which uprooted sixty- 
five trees in St. James's Park and 1'1001'- 
fields, blew do.wn the vane of St. :Michacl's 
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Church ill Cornhill, and innumerable cwm- 
llC):-:, and injuJ'pJ many "ell-huilt house R, 
ami p.Lrt of th(' Armourers' lIan in Colc- 
man-stJ eet. 8everal persons "Were l.i1Jed 
in Gravel-lane and ShoreJitch ; sixty empty 
bon.ts were dashed to picces dgainst the 
briJgo; three Gravesend barges full of 
peúl'le were cast H.\\ay, and the CrO\\ll 
mnn-of-" ar was stranded at 'V oolwich. '" 
nut the warning seems to have been ill 
vain, for Lon dun, in 1G
2, was treated to 
an ('
rthquake, which - as another sheet 
TLCOl'Js r-- !-opread terror and astonishment 
about the Royal Exchange, all along Corn- 
hill, in Loth bury, and elsewhere, on the 
8th of September. All things on shelves 
were cast down, and furniture was tossed 
from wall to waU; the Spitalfic1ds weavers 
Jmd to seek shelter in flight, and all their 
looms were destroyed; these and other 
calamities were, it ,.. as alleged, " occasioned 
by the sins of the nation," and to avert 
such prodigies, the prayers of all good men 
were invoked.t 
Two years later saw another marvel, 
when "the dumb maid of "rapping," 
Sarah flowers, recovered her power of 
6peech through the prayers of Messrs. 
llusscl and V l.'il, "two pions divines," who 
exorcised and expelled the evil spirit which 
possessed her; and in 1G
6 the metropolis 
was treated to the "detection of a popi:,h 
cheat" concerning two boys who conversed 
with the devil, though none seemed to 
doubt the Protestant miracle. 
rrhe close of the century 1700 saw" the 
dark and hellish powers of witchcraft ex- 
ercised upon the Reverend :Mr. ,v ood, 
minister of Bodmyn," on whom a. spell 
\\ as cast by a mysterious paper, or written 
document, which was given to him by a 
man and woman on horseback (the la.tter 
probably seated on a pillion), after which 
he became btrar:gdy disorderC'd, and wan- 
dereJ about in fielJs, meadows, woods, and 
lonely places, drenched the while with 
copiom; perspirations; howe\ er, "the spell 
was ultimately found in his doublet, and 
on the burning thereof, 
rr. "
 ood was per- 
fectly restored," and wrote to l1Ïs unclo an 
account of the affair, which appeared in a. 
broad
hect published at E>..etcr, by Darker 
and Farley, 1700. 
Roscmary-Iane wa.s the scene of another 
wonder, when a notorious" itch '\'tas founJ 
in a garret then', and carried before J u:;tice 
llah'man, in "\Vell-close, on the 23rd July, 
1701, mid committed to Cler1..ellwell Pri
o;l. 
Her neigbbour's children, through her 301- 
· Printt'd for W. F.. Biøhopgate \\ itbout. 
t J. Gerard, Cornhill, lljl'
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leged diaholical power, Y'omited pins, and 
were terrifkd IJY apparitions of ('JlOrmOl1
 
eats; 1y utk.ring 0110 "ord she turnul the 
entire contents of a large Rhop topsy-turvy. 
She ,\ a
 judicially ios
e(1 into tIle rinr fror.a 
a. ducking-stool, "but, like a bladder wIlen 
put under "ater, Rho popp('d up 3
ain, fìJr 
this ,..itch swam like a cork." rrhi" was 
an indisputablo sign of gnilt; and in her 
rage or terror sbe smote a youg man on the 
arm, ,.. here the mark of her hand remaim.d 
" as black as coal;" he died soon after in 
agony, and was buried in S1. Sepulchre's 
churchyard.. Of the woman's ultima.te 
fate we know nothing. 
In 1703, London was exrited by a new 
affair: "The female ghost and '\\ onderful 
discovery of an iron chest of money;" a rare 
e:xample of the gullibility of people in the 
days of the good Queen Anne. 
A certain 1tIadam 
r aybel, who had s(:ver.ll 
houses in Rosemary-lane, lost them by un- 
lucky suits and unjust decrecs of the law: 
for a time they were tenant1e::is and fell tù 
decay and ruin. For seY'eral weeks, nay 
months past (continues the 1roadsheet), a. 
strange apparition appeared nightly to a 

Irs. Harvey and her sister, near relations 
of the late :Madam :Maybc1, announcing that 
an iron chest filled with treasure lay in a. 
certain part of one of the old houses in the 
lane. On their neglecting to llCed the 
vision, the ghost becamc more importunate, 
and proceeded to threaten )11'8. Harvey, 
" that if she did not cau
e it to be digged 
up in a certain time (naming it) she should 
be torn to pieces." On this the terrified 
gentle" oman sought the council of 3- 
minister, who advised her to "demand in 
the nr>me of the Holy Trinity how the said 
trc>asure should be disposed of." 
Next nig-ht she questioned the spectre, 
and it replied: 
"Fear nothing; but take the whole four 
thousa.nd pounds into your 0\\ n pos'icssion, 
and when you ha'\""e paid twenty pounds of 
it to one Sarah Goodwin, of To..\ l.'r-hill, the 
i'est is your own; and be snre you dig' it 
up on the night of ThursdaY', the ith De- 
cem ber !" 
Accordinf!'ly mcn "ere set to work, and 
certainly n. great iron chest "was found 
under an old '\'t all in the very p]ac(' which 
tho spirit had described." 
One of tIlC diggcr:-:, John Fishpool a pri- 
"ate of the G ual.ds, "Las been und(.r ex- 
amin..Üion aùout it, and 'tis thong-ht t1.at 
tho g"l.'ntIcm:m "ho 0" ns the ground ,\ ill 
chim the trea
ure ail hi.. right, and 'tis 
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thought tllere win be a suit of law com- 
menced on it." Many persons crowded to 
see the hole from whence the chest had 
been exhumed in Rosemary-lane, and, by a 
date upon the lid, it would seem to have 
been made or concealed in the ninth year 
of the reign of Henry the Eighth.'*' 
The dreadful effects of going to conjurers 
next occupied the mind of the public. 
:.l\Ir. Rowland Rusllway: a gentleman of 
good reputation, having lost money and 
plate to a considerable amount, Hester, 
his wife, took God to witness, "that if all 
the cunning men in London could tell, she 
should discover the t11ief, though it cost 
her ten pounds !" 
With tbis view she repaired to the house 
of a judicial astrologer in :Moorfields, about 
noon, when the day was one of great 
serenity and beauty. After some prelimi- 
nary mummery ør trickery, the wizard 
placed before bel' a large mirror, wherein 
she saw graduaHy appear certain indistinct 
things, which ultimately assumed "the full 
proportion of one man and two women." 
"These are tIle persons who stole your 
property, " said the astrologer; "do you 
know them ?" 
"No," she replied. 
" Then," quoth he, "you win never have 
your goods again." 
She paid him and retired, but 11ad not 
gone three roods from the house when the 
air became darkened, the serene sky was 
suddenly overcast, and there swept through 
the streets a dreadful tempest of wind and 
rain, done, as she alleged, "by this cunning 
man, Satan's agent, with diabolical black 
art," forcing 11er to take shelter i.n an ale- 
house to escape its fury. ":1\Iany chair- 
men and market folks were all cognisant 
of this storm, which WITS confined to the 
vicinity of the ale-house, and a portion of 
the adjacent river, where many boats were 
cast away; and the skirt of it would seem 
to have visited Gray's-inn-walk, where 
three stately trees were uprooted !'" 


MISS POKSOKBY'S CO
lP ANION. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


. 
CHAPTER I. THE NEW PATIENT. 
"DELIGHTFt"L profession!" exclaimed 
Frank Tresham, the youngest medical man 
of Crampton, as his trap came slowly up the 
stiff hill leading to that pleasant Surrey 
country town. "Oh, charming profession," 
· London: printed for John Green. near the Ex- 
change. 170-5. 


he muttered to bimself bitterly, as he beat 
his great-coated breast with his chilled left 
hand. ., A cold eight-mile drive, half the 
way up by-lanes knee-deep in mud, in reply 
to an express messenger from an old farmer 
in a fit, and when I get there I find the old 
brute well again, and gone to market. Net 
result of three hours' wear and tear: a wet- 
ting, loss of temper, and nought pounds, 
nought shillings, nought pence. Never 
mind, Frank, old boy! Dinner will be ready 
when you get back, and you've done your 
duty for to-day; so wake up, Beauty; 
now then, wake up, old girl! You seem as 
tired of the profession as I am. Come 
along old lady, we must make a splash into 
Crampton; it looks like business. 'Always 
drive fast, my boy,' old Colby of St. 
Thomas's used to say. Swish! Get along, 
Beauty, and show them how to do it." 
It is a remarkable, even an extraordi- 
nary fact, yet nevertheless true, that the 
best-natured people are sometimes out of 
temper. On certain days, if a lion does 
not Ineet yon full butt, a gnat is sure 
to appear; a buzzing, vexatiouH, aBd, what 
is worst of all, an almost invisible gnat. 
If a big tree does not fall across your 
path on that black morning, a perverse 
rose-leaf will crumple under your pillow, 
and after that for an hour or two (perhaps 
a day) everything, animate or inanimate, 
seems posse
sed with a demoniacal desire, 
ay, and power, to chafe, thwart, and tor- 
ment you. An east wind, raw, harsh, un- 
wholesome, begins to drive in your face. 
You are up late, a shirt-button springs 
maliciously off at the very moment the 
gong is thundering for breakfast; that 
letter with the expected remittance does 
not arrive, but the bill of that only too 
prompt upholsterer does. The beef at 
dinner is roasted to a rag. The servants 
are saucy or obstinate; you miss your 
express train, and arrive an hour too late 
for your special engagement in the City. 
Some cross star, in fact, rules your house 
of life, and as nothing will go right, and 
you are evidently bewitched, you eventually 
win, if you are a sensible person, throw up 
your arms, capitulate on any terms, take 
something comfortable, go to l?ed and sleep 
away the spell. 
It was the beginning of... an October 
evening, about half-past four o'clock, and 
the yellow leaves were sprinkling down 
slantways on Frank and his black mare, 
Beauty, as they rattled into Crampton. At 
the windows lights were here and there 
beginning to appear. The lamplighter, 
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swift lre
perus of Crampton, with the 
laùder on his nimble shoulder, as Tresham 
passed the Jolly "\\ aggoner
, ran down a 
side-street, kindling- the lamps as he ran on 
his cheery occupntion. 'l'hat lamplighter, 
like the schoolmaster of the future, found 
darkness before him, but w bere he sped he 
soweù light, and blossoms of flame opened 
wherever he came. 
But Frank Tresham was in no mood for 
poetical fancies. The east wind had got into 
his blood: that burden that occasionally galls 
the shoulders of most busy men, whether 
gentle or simplc, was just then weighiug 
hea vily at his back. All he said to himselt
 
as he switched Beauty rather unnecessarily, 
was: ""\Vhat infernal, detestable gas! it 
gets worse and worse every day. As for the 
lamps, they're about as plentiful as plums 
in a Rchool pudding. Old, humbugging, 
dead-alive place, I only wish I could get out 
of it with my pockets full, and catch me 
troubling- it much afterwards. I flatter 
my:,clf I could part from its chuckling 
tradesmen, its testy old IDnjors, and sour, 
fidgety old maids, without breaking my 
11Cart in more than two or three pieces. 
nut what's the matter with me to day? I 
kIlOW I feel confoundedly crOFiS. I should 
just like to fight somebody. "\Vhy the deuce 
didn't I go to sea? Anything is better 
than this dog- of a life." 
.J ust by the post-office at the corner, 
old Purgeon, one of the h\o rival doctors 
of Crampton, drove complacently by, and 
nodded pityingly as he passed. Old Pur- 
geon was prosperous, and there had been 
lately a good (leal of low fever aùout. The 
people of Crampton, persistently refusin
' to 
drain, petted this same low fc,er, "hich 
Jmd long since become chronic, and now 
they had grown rather proud of it. Old 
Purgeon fhttened on the low fever, which 
was his best friend, and, unùer his auspices, 
the Crampton cemetery filled gradually, 
but i:iUrely. 'l'he local paper took good 
care not to talk much about this disa- 
greeable subject, it bcing obnoxious to the 
ratepayers, who, although chiefly Tories, 
had in this instance conscientious objections 
to government interference. Purgeon's nod 
was at once patronising and compassionate. 
"Stupid, chuckling', pompous old hum- 
bug, traùing on his gold 
pectacles," said 
Tresham, half aloud. "\Vhy does he dare 
to nod at me like that? He himself was a 
parish doctor once." 
Poor Trcsbam! The bmile of Venus her- 
self that day would have seemed to him COIl- 
temptuous. It is onr temper that translates 



 


e\ cnts into swcet or bitter. As he 6witcllccl 
round into the main street, young' Gnm- 
boge (the new doct.or) rode by \\ith the fury 
of an .insane butcher-boy, whose master's 
bebt customer was dying rapidly of hunger 
in the next street. He waved his white- 
gloved hand half defiantly at Tresham, as 
much as to say: 
"IIere we are, telegraphed for by llis 
Royal Highne8s the Duke of 
fesopo- 
tamia, who will see no one but us, not 
even to sa.ve his life; so if it kill
 twenty 
horses, here we goo again." 
Gumboge had lately arrived at Crampton 
from a retired practice in the Old Kent- 
road, to take up the busincss of a clever 
but reclless uncle, who had drunk himself 
to death, after sinking to little better than a 
farrier and poor man's tooth-drawer. 
"\Von't do; won't wash, on any ac- 
count, my fine fellow," thought Tresham. 
"You've got no patientatnig Bookham, and 
you know that very well. I can see what 
you'll do. You'll gallop straight off to the 
Blue Lion at Gypsom, and there spend the 
night at pool and unlimited 100 with the 
jockeys aud low 
porting men. It is no 
matter; you won't be wanted at home, old 
boy, so don't, pray, hurry." 
In this cynical, fiarcastic, aggressive 
mood was Trcsham, usually the melTiest 
and frankest of hard-working, 
truggling 
young doctors, as he swept up to his own 
door at the end of High-street, Crampton, 
stuck his whip in its lcather socket, drcw 
off his thick right-hand glove. unbuttoned 
the apron, tossed back a g-ay-coloured Aus- 
trian railway rug, and lt
appa out in a 
cramped, stubborn kind of way. He then 
patted Beauty's flank more roug-hly th'1.n be 
was usually in the habit of doing-for he 
'\\ as a clever, good-heart
d fcHow, liked by 
all thp people worth caring for in Cramp- 
tOll, though his practice was ,"ery much 
smaller than that of old Pl1rgeou's-alld 
gave a sharp whistle. 
It was the usual signal for hi!; gardener. 
No one camc. 'fhen he shouted" Gcorh c !" 
violently up the archway at the right-hand 
siùe of the house. 
"rl'hat fellO\\'8 drunk again," sain Tre- 
sham, angrily. " I'll stand it no longer. 
Off ho g'oes to-night, though I h
n e to 
groom Beauty myself." 
The young ùoctor was in no mood to 
stand nonsense. The seconJ time ho 
shouted, however, out from the btable there 
dashed a tall, gaunt, ill-made, ;ed-haireù 
fenow, ,cry fiery in the face and with a 
stubby broom in his hand .-\ little dog, 
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screaming and m
d with excitement, raced 
before him after an enormous rat. In vain, 
however, George dabbed at the creature 
with the broom; in vain Dandy, the Scotch 
terrier, tried to pin the rat up against the 
gate-post. In an instant it doubled on 
man and dog, and precipitated itself into 
the entrance of a drain, the back way, in 
fact, to its foul fortress. 
"Dash it, master," said George (or 
Garge, as he always called himself), "if 
there'll be any living here soon for these 
, cre rats: this is the second to-day I've 
found in our corn-bin. Why the whole 
time I lived at Squire Troughton's, at Big 
Bookham, I never set my eyes on ::: s many 
rats as I 'ave 'ere in this very last week 
as ever was." 
1't1:aster was in no mood for talking. All 
he said was: "Set two more gins to-night; 
don't put it off; but don't lay down any 
poison. The neighbours' fowls and cats 
get hold of it, and that's not right. Now, 
mind what I say. Here, quick, take the trap 
round, and take care you polish the harness 
to-morrow bettcr; it don't look well at all ; 
and mind take up this check-strap a hole." 
Mr. r.rresham strode in at the back door, 
and through the little surgery, that smelt 
perennially of pills, and entered the kitchen, 
redolent just then of the agreeable odour 
of a roast pheasant, on whose plump breast 
delicious brown beads of froth loose and dis- 
appeared. 
" To the moment, Lyddy, eh?". said the 
young bachelor, pulling out his watch, and 
comparing it with the kitchen clock, a 
brown - faced, solemn recorder of time; 
"but you look rather put ol1t--what's the 
matter? Nothing gone wrong-where's 
little Lizzy?" 
Lyddy, a faithful old servant, but some- 
what of a tyrant from want of a feminine 
commander-in-chief, looked up in the most 
disconsolate way from some creamy bread- 
sauce she was making. 
"It's really too bad," she said, "just 
as dinner is ready; but there, I .would not 
go. I would not be put upon by every 
stuck-up body, and ordered and marshalled 
about. I call it shameful!" 
"But who is it, what is it, Lyddy- 
patient-new patient ?" 
" Yes, sir; it is that old Miss Ponsonby, 
who lives up by the turning on the Brighton 
road, wants to see you directly. She is in 
such a temper, the servant says, because 
that young doctor, Gumboil, or whatever 
his name is, has not been there to-day, and 
has just sent wrong medicine." 



 


" And who came? That demure, cat-like, 
canting maid of hers, who had a tooth 
drawn out once, and said a shilling was too 
much, she was so poor, and I let her off?" 
"Yes, Master J!'rank, tbat's the woman. 
I don't like her. I told her we expected 
you in every moment. She might have seen 
dinner was just ready; but, there, do go 
in the parlour, and sit down, and I'll 
serve up dinner the moment you've .washed 
YOl1r hands. Let them wait-that's what 
I say. Why did she not come to you long 
ago, and not go to that hare-brained scape- 
grace opposite, who does nothing but play 
billiards all day. Now do-now doee." 
Lyddy was delightfully wheedling, but 
the sense of duty overcame even hunger 
and the temptation of the roast pheasant. 
With the air of the returning Regulus, a 
groan, and a shrug of the shoulders, Tre- 
sham drew on his gloves again, and violently 
buttoned his coat. 
"Jolly, very jolly life!" he said, with 
a sardonic laugh. "I s}tan't be more than 
an hOlli', Lyddy," and then he repeated 
bitterly, half to himself, the lines: 
"Not often in our rough old island story 
The path to duty was the path to glory. 
I never felt the curse upon our tribe till 
now. But it won't do, Lyddy, in these hard 
times to neglect a new patient. How shall I 
ever marry, you know, if I don't widen my 
practice? Come, draw me a glass of ale, 
and I'll be off." 
" All, don't you throw yourseìf away on 
anyoftlle stuck-up misses here" (I.Jyddywas 
never particularly charmed by the thought 
of a J\Irs. Frank Tresham). " There's 
plenty of time for that, I always say." 
Presently, somewhat grudgingly, and 
with a regretful ey.e at the pheasant, that 
shed fat tears at his departure, ,,,ith vigorous 
step the young doctor tramped off up the 
street. 


CHAPTER II. MISS PONSONBY'S CO
IP.\XIOX. 
FRANK TRESIIA:M: could scarcely, under the 
circumstances, be said to enjoy his walk. 
Though generally a shrewd observer of the 
small incidents that variegate daily life, he 
was heedless now of anything but the one 
object for which he had sallied forth. The 
usual shops in the country town he passed 
with brusque indifference. The young foot- 
man gravely examining pipes at the last new 
tobacconist's, the row of pink and white 
sheep at the butcher's, the children ogling 
the glass bottles of sweets at the general 
shop, its proprietor, the old woman in the 
. enormous frilled C3p, like the tormented 
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farmer's "ife in a pantoDlimc, counting 
bul1s'-eyes by the aid of a rU5hlight, had no 
interest for him just at that particular mo- 
ment. 
 or did he even stop a moment to 
look in at the great hlaze of glorious orange 
light round tho l)lacksmith's fùrge, but 
strode moodily on, Dandy, balf conscious of 
something wrong, f;linking at hi" heels. 
WJl'1.t were the young doctor's thoughts? 
'Vell, they turned naturally enough on his 
new patient. ...\ll he knew of her as yet was 
that she was a rich, miserly, ailing old maid, 
'i"ho seldom went out, except to an occa- 
sional tea-party or schoolroom lecture. That 
servant of hers, smooth, hypocritical, and 
E.l1se, was his abomination. Then she had 
a companion, whom he had never to his 
kno" ledge seen, probably one of the usual 
fawning, obsequious parasites that hang 
about sucb old hdies in hopes of a legacy. 
There was a niece, too, whom he bad once 
seen walking by her ba.th-chair, a pretty, 
intelligent, la.dy-like girl. The nieces of 
old cats generally are pretty, he reflected. 
She had golden hair, too, at least what poets 
call golden hair, for they are easily pleased. 
Pity gir1s like that, he thought, could 
TInt coin their golden hair into a dowry. 
II Bitter again was :Frank Tresk\m; ill that 
moml Cytherea her::;elf could not have 
allured him, unless in her lily-white right 
hand she had held up a cLinking bag; fie on 
him ana nn this temper because an old 
farmer had not been as ill as he thought he 
was, and because a new patient had called 
him away from a well-earned dinncr. All 
,pery unworthy you see of a well-balanced 
mind; but then even well-balanced minds 
have been l..-nown to sometimes momen- 
tarily break down, under certain conditions. 
)liss Ponsonby's house lay back a little 
way from the street; alld two or three 
cmcked stone step:.:, guarded by two fine 
crisp-leayed bay-trees, led to a small paved 
I terrace, which ran hencath the parlour win- 
J I) dows. These" indow=" sot deep in old- 
I fashioned frame::;, which were painted a 
gloomy black, adding to the naturally 
gloomy and prison effect of the whole 
habitation, and 


isted in rellucing the 
vi'iitor's mind to a fitting mood it>r an 
andicnce with the somev.hat exacting and 
fidgety 0\\ nero O,-er the door, " hich 
boast cd a triangular pediment, with a little 
notcheJ cornice of a t;tyle popular some 
fifty years aqo, grew a rnag-nificent Virginia. 
creeper, already in the fullest blood-red 
cI'imson of its final ::mtummLI 
plendour. 
E,en by the dim light of a sickly, chilly 
young moon, that southern exile glo"" cd 



 


with the llÐctic colours that foretuld it 
speedy death. 
No ono answered the bell that 1fr. Tre- 
sham rang sharply, and as he stood some- 
what impaticntly on the door-step, two tall 
e!m", spinster sibters, that oycrhung one 
sIde of the house, cast dmvn on him thrpc 
or four monitory dpad leaves, as much as 
to say, "'V e are both very cold and miser- 
able up here; come now, you man do,", n 
there, be miserable too, for your merry 
spring-time will soon be gone as ours lJa.'> 
long- since gone." 
Not liking to ring again, the more e
pe- 
ciaUy as hc saw only one light at the upper 
willtlows, and that a dim melancholy im- 
movable one behind a blind, 011 which 
no passing shadows "\\ ere cast, Tresham 
stepped back from the door, and looked in 
at the parlour "indow to see if any servant 
was yisible. 
'l'here was no candle in the room, Imt it 
was crim:;;oned by the flickering- fire-light 
which gleamed on the picture-frames and 
ceiling, and on a bust which stood on a 
side bookcase. By the fire, not exactly 
facing HIe window, nor yet quite in profile, 
in an old carved high-back chair, sat a 
graceful girl of about twenty, dressed in 
black, \\ ho, "ith a face full of saddcnl"d 
thoughts, held an open letter in her hand. 
She looked so very gracefnl and lovable, 
and, set in thc black window-frame, formed 
altogetber so pretty a picture of girlish 
thoughtfulnes-:, thaI- ){r. Tre
ham stood 
thcre some minutes without ringing again. 
It was the pretty niece he had admir<>d 
before, and uf ",hose im pecuni05ity he had 
thought so sarcastically. 
At that moment the door opened, and 
the cat-like face of :Mercy, )[iss Ponsonb.r's 
maid, appeared. )1r. ']'rLsham asked how 

lis<; Ponsonby was. IIc coulJ hear some 
one coughing IIp-stairs as he spoke. 
" 'Vill you please" alk into the parlour, 
sir," said the odiuus l\[ercy. "There i'l 
only :Miss Dampier there" (there was a 
contl'mptuous emphasis on the word only 
that annoyed Tresham, though he scarcely 
knew why), "nnd III go up and tell 
missu
. 
ho would get np tl1Ïs afternoon, 
do all we could. These trials are sent for 
our good, sir. Yes, t;ir; I know that; but 
still they are trials. \\
 alk in hero, sir, 
ple...sc; it is only 
.Iiss Dampier." 
....\ delicious odou!" of Uu-.
ian '\ iolots met 
him as the pa.rlour door opened, and the 
young doctor cnb'red, hat in hand, apol(lgi
- I 
iJl ó for the illtru!--ion to 0. young h.tly, who 
rose anel boweel when she heard his name. 11 
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"I would ring for candles," she said, 
rising, "but I am afraid our little Susan 
}1 as gone in to the town for some arrow- 
root, and I must not detain ltlcrcy." 
"If you do not dislike this twilight," 
said Tresham, in his frank, pleasant way- 
his temper was all sunshine again now- 
" I delight in it." 
" I am afraid, ltlr. Tresham," she saià, 
after a few words had passed, "that you 
will find my dear aunt very ill. She has 
got very weak lately, and her cough and 
loss of appetite distress us very much. 
Aunt, you will find, is very strong-willed, 
and will not nurse as much as she ought; 
and as for keeping her in bed, even that 
servant, who has been with her thirteen 
years, owns it is impossible. Dear aunt! 
it makes me very sad." 
"Have you been stopping long with :Miss 
Ponsonby, may I ask?" 
"About four or five months. Ob, sbe 
is so kind when she is well and in good 
spil'i ts." 
"I only remember to have seen you once 
in Crampton." 
"No; I hardly ever go out. Aunt does 
not like beill
. left alone." 
"Your name is not the same as your 
aunt's. I suppose she is your aunt only 
by marriage ?" 
" Yes; she is my fatber's eldest brother's 
wife's youngest sister. Oh, that is a very 
stupid way of explaining it to you. No; 
she is not really my aunt, but my cousin; 
but I call her aunt because I love her so 
much, and she is so kind in having Ine to 
be with her." 
Tresham laughed pleasantly at tIns genea- 
logical explanation, and the two were soon 
plunged into pleasant conversation, which 
was broken by a scratching at the front 
door. 
" That's not a ghost, but my dog Dandy," 
he said, "and there he must remain." 
"Oh no, do let him in, 111'. Tresham," 
said ltiiss Dampier. "I am so fond of 
dogs. Aunt won't have any pets. Oh, I'll 
take care he doe;:; not come up-stairs, or 
bark, or disturb aunt onc little bit." 
1'resham soon relented; on his parolc of 
honour Dandy '-vas admitted, and soon 
became the sworn vassal of his fair guar- 
dian. 
" I can't think what ]\Iercy is doing," 
said ltIiss Dampier, "but dear aunt has 
such funny ways, and she no doubt is 
hay 
ng all the papers she was looking over 


last night carefully put away, before she 
admits you into her sanctum. Even I may 
not go there, you must kno-w, Mr. Tresham, 
when sIle is absent. She is quite a despot 
in little matters, but these peculiarities do 
not disturb me at all." 
Tresham was just then thinking what a 
sweet voice Miss Dampier had, and wonder- 
ing what colour her eyes were, when :Mercy 
appeared with a light. 
":My missus will see you now, sir," )Iercy 
said, leading the way. "Ah, sir, these 
trials is good for 11S; missus is always im- 
patient when she gets counting over the 
perishable riches." 
There was something repulsive about 
the ostentatious self-mortification ofltIercy, 
and Tresham pushed it roughly aside. He 
turned on the first landing and spoke 
sharply. 
" Did lt1r. Gumboge prescribe any form 
of cough mixture ?" 
" Yes, sir, some dark stuff, sweet, and 
with laudanum, I think, in it; it gave 
missus sleep ; but last night he sent some- 
thing for the measles by mistake; then 
when we return cd it to-day he sent a blister 
that was meant for the man at the turn- 
pike, and he hasn't been since. I fear he's 
a very worldly, wild young man." 
"I don't know about his worldlincss, 
whatever that means, in your phraseology," 
said ltlr. Tresham, smiling, "but I must 
confess the mistake was ratller too bad, 
and I can't regret-" 
But that sentence of reprobation was 
never finished, for at that instant ltIiss 
PonsonbJ's bedroom door flew open, and 
an old lady tottered forth in a white dress- 
ing-gown, haggard, pale, and exciteù. She 
wrung her hands wildly: 
" :Mel'cy," she cried, or rather screamed, 
"some one has been at my desk while 
I've been asleep. ",Vhere's that Susan's 
mother, it must be her. 'Vhere's Susan- 
call IáHy, call ltIiss Dampier. 'rhere have 
been thieves in the house. 'Vho's that? Is 
that Mr. Tresham? He must wait. Ex- 
cuse my agitation. You must wait, sir- 
the doctor? I've been robbed. Thieves! 
Thieves! I've been robbed of a ten-pound 
note. " 
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CII\PTER VIII. WYBOUR
E CHURCHYARD. 
I
 a golden mist he lost her; but he does 
" not despair. )11'. :Marston pursues. Has 
he any very clear idea why? 
I f he had overtaken the ladies, as he 
; expected, at TJlanberris, would he have 
1 ventured, of his own mere notion, to ac- 
, company them on their after-journey? 
.
 CC'rtainly not. 'Vhat, then, is the meaning 
of this pursuit? 'Vhat docs he mean to 
do or say? 
He has no plan. lie has no set !'peech 
or clear idea to deliver. He is in a state 
of utter confusion. He only knows that 

ee her once more he must-that he can't 
endure the thought of letting her go, thus, 
\ ' f,)r e\rer from his sight; she is never for a 
moment out of his head. 
i I don't l.-now what his grave and expe- 
l riC'nccd servant thought of their my:-;terions 
whirl to Chester by the night mail. He 
did not refer it, 1 dare 
ay, to anything 
very wise or. gooù. But the relation of 
man and master is, happily, military, and 
the servant's conscience is acquitted when 
he ha
 oheyed his orders. 

! The fog has melted into clearest air, and 
t' the beautiful moon is shining. 
r 'Vhat a world of romance, and love, and 
I heauty he thinks it, as he look
 out of the 
open window on the trees and mountains 
that sail by in that fairy light. 
I Tho distance i:,; shortening. E\rerything 
. near and fhr is good of its kind. Evt"ty- 
thing is interesting. It is like the ecsta
y 
of the ()pium-eah'r. Kever were 8u"h st:1r
, 
and hedges, and ditches. 'Vhat an exqui- 
site little church, and tombstones! H
- 
quiescat in pace! 'Vhat a beautiful ash- 
tree! Heav
n bless it! How picture
que 


. 
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that horse's head, poking out through 
 
the hole in the wall ,,,ith the ivy on it! 
And those pigs, lying flat on the manure- 1 
heap, joUy, odd creahIre
! How delight- J 
fully funny tl1CY are! .And even when he I 
draws hi'1 head in, and leans back: for a 
moment in his place, he thinks there i'1 I 
something so kindly and jolly about that; 
fat old fellow with the trave1lin!!-cap and . 
the rugs, \\ ho snores with his chin nn his I 
chest - a stock-broker, perhaps. 'Vhat I 
head
 and ledgers! - wond('rful fellows!, 
rrhe valves and channels through which I 
flows into its myriad receptacles the in-, 
crediLle and rest1es
 "calth of Britain.. 
Or, perhaps, a merchant, princely, benevo- I 
lent. 'VeIl that we have such a bod" the 
glory of Englancl ., 
The f..'tt gentleman utters a snort, wakes 
up, looks at his watch, and producës a tin! 
sanel wich-box. 
That thin elderly lady in black, that sits , 
at the left of the fat gentleman, \" In is 
champing- his sandwiches, does not 
ee 
things, with her sunken eye
, as ::\Ir. 
rar- 
ston sees thC'm. 
he is gliding 011 to her 
only darling at school, who lies in the sick- 
honse in scarlatina. 1 
Tl1('Y are now bnt half an hour from 
Chester. 1fr. )[arston is a
in looking 
ont of the window as tl1fT draw near. 4 
"
[aud GuendolinC'," he is repeating I 
again. "Gul'ndoline - an odd surname, 
but so beautiful. .For('ign, is it? I never 
heard it before. ',,"hen we get into 
Che!'ter I'll have tho .Army List. and tho ' 
London Directory, and every list of names 
they C'l.ll make me out. It may help me. 
"rho knowfi ?" 
They are in Chester. Oh, that it were 
not so big a place! His Sl'r'\""ant is look- 
ing' after hi
 lng!!agc. He is in tl'e ticket- 1 
office, making futile inquiries after U an I 
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old lady, 1\.-liss J\iax, wbø left Bangor for 
Chester that very evening, and forgot 
sJmcthing of importance, and I wonlù' 
gladly 11ny [l,'ny one a reward who could 
gin, me a, cHw tö find her by. I am sure 
only th&t she was to go viâ Chester." 
No; ih
y could tell him nothing. But 
if it was viâ Chester, she was going on by 
ono of the branches. The clerk WllO might 
hn.-,e written the new labels for' her luggage 
,,-as not on duty till to-morrow afternoon, 
having leave till two. "He's very sharp; if 
'1 was- he, did it-J\Iax is a queer'na;me-he'll 
be like to rom ember it; that is, he may." 
Here was hope, but hope deferred. The 
people at Llan berris had told him that the 
label which he had picked up was the only 
011e on which the name of the place was 
written, on which account it was removed, 
and all the rest were addressed simply 
"Chester." He has nothing for it but 
pa tienee. 
There is a pretty little town called 'Vy- 
bourne, not very far from a hundred miles 
away. Next evening, the church-bell, ring- 
ing the rustics to evening service, has 
sounded its sweet note over the chimneys 
of the town, through hedge-rows and 
bos1..-y hollows, over slope and level, and 
1I'Ir. J\farston, with the gritty dust of the 
railway still on his hat, has tapped in the 
High-street at the post-office wooden win- 
dow-pane, and converses with grave and 
l)bintive ]'lrs. Fisher. 
"Can you tell me if a lady named 1\Iiss 
?ue:z:doline lives anywhere near this P" he 
InqUIres. 
" Guendoline ? No, sir. But there's ],11'. 

ncl ]'lrs. Gwyn, please, that lives down 
the street near the Good Woman." 
"No, thanks; that's not it. 1\Iiss ]'Iaud 
Guendoline.' , 
JYlrs. Fisher put an unheard question to 
an invisible interlocutor in the interior, and 
l-:'lade answer: " No, sir; please there's no 
such person." 
" I beg pardon; but just one word more. 
Docs a lady named ]'Iax-a 
Iiss 1IIax- 
Ii \Te anywhere near this place ?" 
" 
Iiss ]'Iax? I think not, sir." 
"Y ou're not quite sure, I think?" says 
he, brightening, as he leans on the little 
shelf outside the window; and if his head 
would have fitted through the open pane, 
he would, I think, in his eagerness, have 
popped it into 1\I1's. Fisher's front parlour. 
Again 1\lrs. Fisher consulted the in- 
3uJible oracle. 
" No, sir; we don't receive no letters bere 
for no person of that name," she replied. 


. T.he disappointment in the young man's 
Handsome face touched ]'lrs. I!-'isher's gentle 
hoo.rt. 
"I'm very sorry, indeed, sir. I wish 
very much we could a' gave you any in.. 
formation," she says, through the official 
aperture. 
"Tbank you very much," he answers, 
desolately. "Is thor6 any ether post.. 
office near? Dò the people send a good 
way to you--about what distance round?" 
" YVelI, the furthest, I think, will be 
]'Ir. 'Vyke's, of'Vykhampton, about four 
miles. " 
"Is there any name at all like l\lax, 
1Iiss Max, an old lady? I should be so 
extremely-I can't tell you-so very grate- 
ful." He pleads, in his extremity, "Do, 
do, pray ask." 
She turned and consulted the unknown 
once more. 
" There is no one-that is, no surname 
-here, sir, at all like ]'1ax. rrhere's an 
old lady lives near here, but it can't be 
her. She's 1\fiss 11aximilla l\Iedwyn." 
"]'laximilla? Is she an old lady?" 
"Yes sir." 
" Thin ?" 
" She is, sir." And ]'lrs. Fil:iher begins 
to wonder at the ardour of his inquiries, 
and to look at him very curiously. 
" Has she been from home lately?" 
" I think she was." (Here she again 
consults her unseen adviser.) " Yes, sir; 
she returned only last night." 
" And where does she Ii ve, pray? In 
the town here-near this P" he pursues. 
" In the Hermitage, please, sir; anyone 
you meet will show it you. It is just at 
the end of t.he town. But she'll be in 
church at present." 
" And how soon do you think it will be 
over-how soon will the people be coming 
out ?" 
" In about half an hour, sir." 
And so, with manyacknmvledgments on 
his part, and no little surprise and conjec- 
ture on that of sedate ]'lrs. Fisher, who 
wondered what could have fired this 
young gentleman so about old ]'Iiss ]'Ied- 
wyn, the conference ends, and in tcn 
minutes more, in a somewhat less dusty 
state, he presents himself at the open gate 
of the churchyard, and reconnoitres. 
Over the graves in faint gusts peals the 
muffled swell of the organ, and the sound 
of voices, s"\\eetly and sadly, like psalmody 
from another world. He looks up to the 
gilded hand of the clock in the ivied tower, 
and conjectures that this must be the holy 
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f;OJ)!? that pr('cpclf's the sermon. f)P\ out1y 
1)(. "i...hes thl' pulpit orator a quick ildiT'f'r- 
3nc('. 
II (', on the whole, "iscly resolves 3.Q'ninc:;t 
going' into the church, nnd, being provided 
\\ ith a seat, perlIn}>::; in some curner of 
ditlipnlt egre .3, whf'ncC', if he should scp 
HIC ohjpcts of his pursuit, he might not be 
nLIe to mah.c bis way out in time without 
a fu
..;. 
At length, with a flutter at his lleart, 
ht' sees the hats and bonnets nC'gin to 
emerge fmID the porch. Taking his stand 
hesidt.' the gatc, }w watches. Not a sirlg'le 
Chri;o,tian in ft. male garb escapes him. fIc 
f;C'(':-. the wllOle congregation pnur itself 
out, nnd "aits till the very dregs and sed i- 
m
nt drop forth. Those who pray, in 
form
î paupcri
, and draw a weekly divi- 
ùend out of the pOOl'S' box: old 
rrs. 

rildl'rs, with the enormous black straw 
bonn(.t. aud the shaking head and hand j 
Bill Hopkins, lame of a leg, who skip.... 

lowly clown on a crutch; and Tom Buz- 
znrd, hlind of hoth eye
, a pock-marked 
objpct of benevolence, with his chin high 
in tIre air, nnd a long cudgel in his hand, 
with which he taps the curbstone, and 
now aml then the leg of a passenger" ho 
wfllh..:-, the 
h eet forgetful of the blind. 
':rl1P clerk comf'S forth demurely with a 
black hag. such as lawyers carry their 
IJ1"ieH
 in. There ic; no good, 1\11'. :Þ.larston 
think , in waiting for the sexton. 
He joins the clerk, compliments Ilim on 
his e
Hrch fmd organ, asks whether l\liss 
:Maximilla :Þ.Ied" yn wa
 in church-(yes, 
shp wn
)-and. where the house caIled the 
Hermitage i" to be found. 
h You may go by the road, sir," said the 
clt'rk cc or by the path, whieh you'll find 
it Rhortcr. Takf" the first stile to ,our 
right. when yon turn the corner." 01 
Alae! what i'i the meaning of thi.;; walk 
t.o thf> lIermitnge? 
Iiss l.Iedwyn ',as 
in church; and could he not swear that, 
ill t h review ju
t ended, hc had secn 
distinctly p\ pry female face and figure in 
tllt.' cOllgre,
ation as it "marched P3",t?" 
His )li
s 
Iax was assuredly not among 
th
m: and she find :Miss }'Ie(hvyn, there- 
fort.'. we're utterly distinct olù \\omeu-ah, 
"+Vdl-a-<hy ! 
Hl' crosses the stile. The pnth tra- 
verseR R narrow strip of me:tdow, the air 
i3 odorous '" ith little dishevelled cocks of 
IJn

. mown only the dfl:Y before; the spot 
cloistered in h.V 'ery old and high hawthorn 
heùges, is silent ,\ ith a monastic melan- 
choly. 



 


He High more plem;nnt1y 3
 he enters 
thi" fragrant solituùe; beyund the stile at 
the other side, i
 the gloom of taU old 
tree's. lIe is leaving the world behind 
him. 
Butterflies fire JlOv{'ring np and down, 
along Ute lleclge, at the sunny f-;idc of the 
fidù. A lJCe booms by as he 
tands on the 
second stile; it is the only f'ound he hears 
('
cept the faint cllirp of the g'I":lsshopper. 
H p de
cends upon that pleasant dark-grc
n 
gross that grows in shade. 
I-Iere is another field, long and naITO", 
silent and more gloomy than the first. Cp 
the steep, a giant double row of lime-tref's 
stretches, marking the line of the ayenne, 
now carpeted over with t11Ìck grass, of the 
old manor-house of W ybourne, some wans 
and stone-sllafted windows of which, laden 
with ivy, anù canopied by ancient tre s, 
crown the summit. The western sun thro'\\ B 
long aim shaduws down the 
lopc. A thick 
underwood strag-gles among' the trunks of 
the lordly timber, anf1 here ancl there a 
gap leaves gpace, in" hich these pntriarchal 
trees shake their branches free, and spread 
a wider sbadow. 
In this conventual obc:;curity, FC3rcely 
fifty steps up the gentle slope, he sces 
Iic;:s 
:Maud, 
Iaud Guendoline, or whatever cIs'" 
her name may be, standing in her homely 
dre
s. She is looking toward him, no 
doubt reco
nises him, although she makes 
no sig'll. His heart thnmps wildly once 
or tn ice. He is all right again in a mo- 
ment. lie quid,.ens 11is pncp. lIe is ne 11' 
enough to Ree her features distinctly. She 
looks a little grave, he thinks, ao; he raises 
his hat. 
Here is a tall fellow, grent in a town-and- 
gown row, fun of pluck, cool a
 marble in 
d'1ngcr, very much unn('rved at this mo- 
ment, aDd awfully afraid of this beautiful 
and slender girl. 
CHAP'rEI
 IX. 'IHE YOGXG L.\DY SPE.U.
. 
"I'
I so glad, I'm so chnrmed-how ex- 
tremely lucky I am ! I hnd not the lenst 
hope of this. And yon haT'e made ) our 
juurne} quite safely?" 
A'i he makes this little cOl1fe....
ion :mò in- 
quiry, his brown hnndsom{' face and large 
eyes arc radiant" ith Lappin
s. 
" 
are1y! 011, yes, my ('..m
in and I are 
old tr::weUers, and we ne,er loge onr way 
or our lng-gage. I am "aiting here for her; 
Rhe i
 paying a TI
it to-I rUtllv forget his 
name, farmer somet lling or other, an old 
fricnd of hers, down there; you c.m s ð tbe 
smoke of his chimuey over tho hedge," 
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s:ì.id the young lady, indicating the direc- 
tion. 
" And you're not fatigued ?': 
" Oh, no! thanks." 
" And 
:fiss 
Iax quite well, I hope?" he 
acld
, rccollecting her right to an inquiry. 
"1.Iiss 
[ax is very well, thanks," said 
t1Ie young lady. 
Had she blushed when 8118 saw him? 
'Vas there not a gentle subsidence in the 
brilliant tint with which she met him? 
He thought her looking more beautiful 
than ever. 
"I dare say you are glad to :find your- 
self at home again?" says he, not know- 
ing what exactly to say next. 
She glanced at him as if she suspected 
a purpose in his question. 
"Some people have no place they can 
can a home, and some who have are not 
glad to :find themselves there. I'm not at 
home, and I'nl not sorry," she said, ever 
so little bitterly. 
" There is a great deal of melancholy in 
that," he said, in a lower tone, as if he 
would have been very glad to be permitted 
to sympathise. "Away from home, and 
yet no wish to return. Isn't it a little 
cruel, too ?" 
":1\lelancholy or cruel, it happily con- 
cerns no one but myself," she said, a little 
haughtily. 
,; Everything that can possibly concern 
your lmppiness concerns me," said the 
:> oung man, audaciously. 
She looked for a moment offended and 
even angry, but" a change came o'er the 
spirit of her dream," and she smiled as if a 
little amused. 
"You seem, :1\fr. 
farston, to give away 
your sympathy on very easy terms-you 
must have mistaken what I said. It was 
no confidence. It was spoken, as people in 
masks tell their secrets, and further because 
I don't care if all the world knew it. How 
can you tell that I either desire or deserve 
pity; yours, or any other person's? You 
know absolutely nothing of me." 
" I'm too impetuous; it is one of my many 
faults. Other fellows, wiser men, get on a 
thousand times better, and I have laid my- 
self open to your reproof, and-and-dis- 
dain, by my presumption, by my daring to 
speak exactly as I feel. It is partly this, 
that the last three days-they say that 
happy days seem very short-I don't know 
how it is, I suppose I'm different from every 
one else; but this day, yesterday, and to- 
day, seem to me like three weeks; I feel as 
if I had kno\vn you. ever so long- ., 


" And yet you know nothing about me, 
not eyen my name," said the young lady, 
smiling on the grass Ileal' her pretty foot, 
and poking at a daisy with tIle tip of her 
parasol, and making its little head nod this 
way and that. 
"I do know your name- I beg pardon, 
but I do; I heard :Miss 
Iax call you 
laud, 
and I learned quite accidentally your second 
name yesterday." 
l\Iiss 
laud looks at him from under 
her dark lashes suddenly. Her smile has 
vanished now; she looks down again; and 
now it returns darkly. 
"I do upon my honour, I learned it at 
Llanberris yesterday," he repeated. 
" Oh! then you did go to Llanberris; 
and you did not disdain to cross-examine 
the people about us, and to try to make 
out that which you supposed we did not 
wish to disclose?" 
" You are very severe," he began, a 
good deal abashed. 
"I'm very merciful, on the contrary," 
she said bitterly; "if I were not-but no 
matter. I think I can conjecture who was 
yonI' informant. You made the acquaint- 
ance of a person blind of one eye, who is 
a detective, or a spy, or a villain of some 
sort, and you pumped him. Somehow, I did 
not think before that a gentleman was 
quite capable of that sort of thing." 
" But, I give you my honour, I did no- 
thing of the kind." He pleads earnestly. 
"I saw no such person, I do assure you." 
" You shall answer my questions, then," 
she said as imperiously as a spoiled child; 
" and, first, will you speak candidly? 'Vill 
you be upon honour, in no one particular, 
wilfully to deceive me?" 
" You are the last person on earth I 
should deceive, upon any subject, :1\fiss 
Guendoline-I hope you believe me." 
"vVell, why did you go to Llanberris ?" 
"I had hopes," he answered with a little 
embarrassment, "of overtaking you and 
:l\Iiss 
fax-and I-I hoped, also, that per- 
haps you would permit me to join in your 
walk-that was my only reason." 
" Now, tell me my name?" said the 
young lady, suddenly changing her line of 
examina tion. 
" Your name is, I believe- I think, you 
are, l\Iiss ltfaud Guendoline," he answered. 
She smiled again darkly at the daisy she 
was busy tapping on the head. 
"Miss 
faud Guendoline," she repeated 
very low; and she laughed a little to her- 
self. 
"::Uaud and GuendoIinc are two chris.. 
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tian names," she s&.lid. "Do you really be- 
lic\"e that I ha.Ye no f;urname; or perhaps 
you believe tlHlt either of tIH'''e is my f;ur- 
name? I need not have toM you, but I do, 
that neither of the'se is the l('a
t like it. 
And now, why have you come here? Ilave 
,you any real business here ?" 
" You are n very cruel inquisitor," he 
5aYR, with a yery real wince. "Is there any 
l)lace where an idle man may ?lot finf1 him- 
self, without well knowing why? Is your 
question quite fair P" 
" Is your answer quite' frank? Do you 
'quite remember your promise? If \\ e are 
not to part this moment, you must answer 
without evasion." 
This young laùy, in sergp, spoke as 
haughtily as if sho \\ ere a princess in a 
fair\"- tale. 
,," 'V ell, as you command me. I 
;Il, I 
will, indeed. I-I believe I came here, very 
much-entirely, indeed, from the same 
motive that led me to Llanberris. I could 
not help it, I couldn't, upon my honour! 
I hope you are not very angry." 
It is not usual to be constrained to speak, 
in matters of this kind, Hle literal truth; 
and I question if the young man was ever 
gO much embarrassed in all his days. 
u 
Ir. Marston," she said, very quietly, 
he fancied a little sadly, "you are, I happen 
to know, a person of some rank, and likely 
"to succeed to cstates, and a title-don't 
1l.nswer, I know this to be so, and I mention 
it only by way of preface. K ow, suppose 
I pull off my glove, and show you a Seam- 
stress's finger, dotted all over with the 
needle's point; suppose I fill in what I caB 
my holiday by hard work with my pencil 
and colour-box; suppose, beside all this, I 
ha\.e troubles enough to break the spirits 
'Of the three merriest people you know; 
amI suppose that I have reasons for pre- 
venting anyone, but 
liss l\Iax, from know- 
ing where 1 am, or l3uspecting who I am, 
don't you think there is cnough in my case 
to make you a little ashamed of having 
pried and followed as you arc doing P" 
" You" rong me-oh, .indeed, you wrong 
me! lou won't 8ay that; I did, per]13ps, 
,\ rong. I may have been impertinent; but 
the meanness of prying, you u;on't think 
it! All I \\anted was to learn "']1ere you 
}13d gone: my crime is in following you. 
I did not intend that you should think I 
had followed. I hoped it mÎO'ht appear 
like accident. If you knew h;w I dread 
yuur contempt, and how I rf'spect you, and 
ho\\ your reproof pains me, I am !jure you 
"mIld think differently, and forgive me." 



 


I don't think tJ1ere could )un e been 
more (.l!'fe'rence in his face' and tones if he 
had been pleadin
 hefore an empress. 

rhe young lady's dark eyes for a mo- 
ment look(.d full at ]1im, and again down 
upon the little daisy at her foot; and 
he 
drew some odd little circles round it a<; 
she looked, and I think there ,\ as ever so 
slight a brightening of her colour while the 
end of her parasol made these tiny dia- 
grams. 
If a girl be only beautiful enough, and 
her beauty of the refined type', it is totally 
impossible, be her position, her dre
s, her 
a
sociates what they may, to connect the , 
idea of vulgarity with llCr. There is no- 
thing she docs or means that is not elegant. 
TIe she what she may, and yon the most 
conceited dog on earth, there is a supe- 
riority in her of which your inward nature 
is conscious, and if you see hpr winno" ing 
barley, as honest Don Quixoto said of his 
mistres
, the grains are undoubtedly pearl
. 
:Mr. :Marston, in the influence of this 
beauty, was growing more and more "ild 
and maudlin e\"ery moment. 
"The world's all wrong," he said, vehe- 
mently; "it is always the best and the 
noblest that 
uffer most; and you say you 
lJave troubles, and you don't disdain to 
work, and arc not ashamed of it; and I 
admired and respected you before, and rve 
learned to honour you to-day. You talk 
of rank: of course, there are things in its 
favour-some things; but there are ever 
so many more against it. I have little to 
boast e\"en of that, and I ne\Ter "as 
o 
happy as when I knew nothing about it 
People are always happy, I am sur(', in 
proportion as the idea of it fades from their 
minds. There is bn t one thing worth 
living fùr-and, 011, Hea\"en, how 1 wÜ,h I 
".ere worthy of you !" 
" K ow, 
rr. )Iarston, you arc talking 
like a madman. 
'here must be no moro 
of that," she said, in earnest. 
"I spoke the truth, straight from my 
heart. I believe that i:, always madness." 
"I like truth pretty well. I speak it 
more boldly than most girls. I l)dicve. Rut 
1 quite agree with you, whenever one is 
noble one> is inevital>ly foolish. I'm not 
very old, but I ha\"o heard f\. good deal of 
romantic talk in my timp, as every girl 
docs, find I d('spise it. It do('sn't t:'\.cn 
embarrass me. If" e arc to talk tiB my 
cousin, i\Iiss )[ax, comes back, do )pt it be 
r('3
onably; I shan tire of it instantly on 
an,. other terms." 

"rhe'n you told me to 
pcak truth, just 
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now, you did Lot think so," says he, a 
little bitterly. 
" 'Vhy can't you speak to me, for a few 
minutes, as you would to a friend? You 
talked just now about rank as if it should 
count for nothing. I don't agree with you. 
It is no illusion, but a cruelly hard fact. 
If I were the sort of girl who could like any 
one- I mean, make a fool of myself and fall 
in love-that person must be exactly of my 
own rank, neither above nor below it. The 
man who stoops is always sorry for it too 
late; and if he is like me, he \yould always 
think he was chosen, not for himself, but 
for his wealth or his title. Now, if I 8US- 
pected that, it would make my house a 
jail, every hour of my life ghastly, my very 
self odious to me. It would make me 
utterly wicked; bad enough to be jealous 
of a human rival, though death may re- 
move that. But to be jealous of your own 
circumstances, to know that you were no- 
thing in the heart of your beloved, and they 
everything; that they had duped you; that 
your wooing was an imposture, and your 
partner a phantom. That anything like that 
should be my lot, Heaven forbid! It never 
shall. But 'were I a man, and found it so, I 
should load a pistol, and lie, soon enough, 
in nlY last straight bed." 
" Only think how cruel and impossible 
this is," he said, gently, looking into her 
face. "I ask you to be reasonable, and 
consider the consequences of your pitiless 
theory. As to wealth, isn't there always 
some inequality-and do you mean that 
an artificial social distinction should throw 
asunder for ever two people-" 
"I mean to say this-I ought to beg 
your pardon for interruptil1g you, but I 
speak for myself-if I were a man, I could 
never trust the love of the woman who, 
being immensely poorer than I, and in an 
inferior place in life, consented to marry 
me. I never could; and the more I loved 
her the worse it woulJ be." 
I "1Ve are all lawgivers and law-breakerB," 
says he. 
"I'm not, for one; I observe, -at least, 
my own precepts; and so resolved, I shall 
never either love or marry." 
He looked at her sadly; he looked down. 
Even this was :more tolerable than if she 
had said she could neither love nor marry 
hÌ1n. 
" I wish, God knows, that I coulù rule 
my heart so," he said, sadly. 
" Everyone who pleases can. There are 
good nuns and good monks. It is a matter 
of will and of situation. Man or girl, it 
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is nIl the same; if they know they can't 
marry, and have a particle of' reason, they 
see that liking and loving, except in the 
way of comlllon goodwill, is not for them. 
They resist that demon Asmodeus, or Cupid, 
or call him how you please, and he troubles 
them no more." 
"How can you talk so cruelly P" he 
says. 
There is pain in every line of his hand- 
some face, in the vexed light of the eyes 
that gaze so piercingly on her, ill the un- 
easy grasp of his hand that leans upon the 
rough bark of the great tree which her 
shoulder touches lightly. 


CHAPTER X. FAREWELL. 
As men who, in stories, have fallen in 
love with phantoms, }farston feels, alas! he 
is now in love with a beautiful image of 
apathy. Is the great gulf really between 
them, and he yearning for the impossible? 
" If by any sacrifice I could ever mal;:-e 
myself the least worthy of you; if you could 
even like me ever so little - " 
She laughed, but not unkindly. 
"If I liked you, or were at all near 
liking you, you should know it by a certain 
sign," she says, 'with a smile, though a 
sad one. 
" How? Do tell me how-how I should 
know it?" And he works off a great piece 
of the old bark with his sinewy hand as he 
talks. 
"By my instantly leaving you," she an- 
swered. "Alld ;now we have talked suffi- 
ciently, haven't we, on this interesting 
theme? One day or other you'll say, if, by 
chance, you remember this talk under the 
ruins of \V ybourne, 'That wise but thread- 
bare young lady was right, and I .was 
wrong, and it is very well the.re was some 
prudent person near to save me from an 
in'eparable folly;' and having made this 
prediction, and said.my say on what seems 
to me a very simple question, the subject 
is, for me, exhausted, and becomes a bore, 
and nothing shall tempt me to say or 
listen to another word upon it. 'Vhat a 
sudden C'urious fog there was yesterday 
eyeuing !" 
Mr. .l\farston talked of the fog, as wen 
as he was able, and of the old city of 
Chester, and whate-ver else this young lady 
pleased; he was hardly half thinking of 
these themes. His mind was employed, in 
an undercurrent, upon far more interesting 
matter. 
" Suffering," he thinks, "is tho parent of 
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nll that is fine in charactC'I'. This girl think.;, I likcJ Y pPl"öOIl to fi,.{ure nt n hall, anù EO 
rt.;:;olvl'<;j, amI ads for hel"Relf. !IO\\ dif. he l'udcll, .. I l1a\ e often int,ewled g'(Jinr
 
fcrent she is ft.OIJl the) outhful daug-hters there; any horl' of your being in tho 
of luxury! \Vlmt originality-what euergy n{'ighbourhood of 'V) lUerinO' about that 
-\\ hat self-reliance!" time'!''' 
Pl'l'hap
 he is right. Thi
 young lad) " Yon scr, I don't pr(:lcnd to be a great 
has a. \\ in of her OWll; she is it little person. :Ko fairy ha!:o. h
ùiL .ned rop for un I 
eccentric; she thinks, without much know- occ.tsion. I ha\e no magt1ificeDco to dig. 
IC'dgo of tho \\orld, \T'ry resolutc1.r for 801\'0 at a fated hour," bhe &'liù, with a 
her::,olf. I don't know tha.t Rhe is more sail littlo laugh. "'1'hol:le balls arc not 
jealous than other women. nut she is an such ill.n..'ltured. tl1Ïngs after all. They 
imp('riouB little princc
s. help poor girls who work at t}l{:ir necùles. 
,rhile sho is trifling in this crIWI "ay, Yes, I al\\ar
 go to that, at least 8B far as 
2\[iss 
I
x comcs through a. littlo gate in the cloa.k.room." 
tho hedgo at the fout of thi:i sloping ficIù. "'Vhcrever you go, 
liS8 )faud, there 
Urged apparently by tho shortness of the will bo no one like you; no one lilo you, 
time that remained, the young gentleman anywherc, in all the world; and rempmoor 
made one othcr venture. -though you can't like liW llow-how 1 
" And do you mean to say, l\1iss 
Ia.uù, adore you." 
t hat you, for instance, oould never love a U Stop-don't talk so to mc," she replied. 
man whose rank you thought above your "You arc rich. I am, what 1 am; anu lan- 
own ?" guage that might be only audacious if \\ e 
This was a rathor abl'upt transitiun from were equalf:, is insult now." 
Carl :Maria. von ,V" eber, about ".hose music " Gooll Heavens! won't you understanLl 
tho young lady was talkiug. me r I only meant, I can't help Baying it, 
" You dOIl't kecp treaties, it scems," that I carc tù win liO 011e eke OIl e.nth, 
saitl the young lady; "but as only two or and nevcr shal1. If you but knew-" 
thrco minutes remaiu, Elud wo m.lY never " \Vhat need I know moro tha.n I do? 
mect again, I'll answer yon. Yos, p('rhaps I I believc, rather from your looks tll'1.n from 
coulù. All tho more readily for his supc- your ,\ ordR, that JOu talk yonr folly in 
riority, an the more dceply for 11Ïs sacriIÌcl's. good fhith. But 1 have hear-d too mucÌl 
nut ill some of my moods, "ain or ambitious, of that, for one day. Ono thing múre 1 
I might marry him without caring a piu. have to say, you mu
t leavo this iJJune- 
nbout him. Thero arc the two cases, <<tlld Jiatc1y; and, if from 
Iiss }'Iax, or any 
I anI ne\er likoly to bo temptcd by either, other person, you try to make out any- 
and-pray, Jet me say the rest-if I "ere, thing more, ever so little, about mo, about; 
no one should ever su
pcct it, and I shouhl, my story, name, bID)inc8s, than I ha\"c told 
assurcdly, acccpt ncithor." .'you, yon uover speat.. to me one word 
" You said \\ e \\ ere 11(,\-C1" likely to meet more. Tlmt.s unde1":.:!tood. Hero now is JllY 
again," said. the young man. "Is that cou:,m." 
kind r 'Vlmt have I dono to l1ewrvo so :Miss :.ðla
, smilinq pleasantly, said: 
much 
e\"C'rity :-" "U
 nu" .lir. 
Ial.:--toD, who ooul(l 
lIe gla.nced ùown the slope. :;\[iss 
Ia"{ have fanciet! tlmt you woulll have beeI' 
was toiling up. She was stumùling O\-cr hel'e! I could not think \\ ho it could be, 
tho twi::)tcù roots that spread under thc as I came np tlw hill. 'Ytrc you at'V)- 
grcat trces, anù seeillg a man cOllvel":,in
 bourne Church r" 
\\ ith lIeI' .) DUllg cousin, she had put up her ., Oh, no! I wai-" He \\ as going to 
parasol to keep the slanting sunlight from say, "waited out5iùe," hut he cÙITected 
her l')'C'S, and aid her curious sorntiu.y. bím
elf." I arrived too latc". .1.\ pretty 
Sho could not reach them well in le
s little church it secm.;; to be." 
than four minutes more. " Oh! quite a bea.utifullittlC' church, in. 
.Four llliuutes !'Lill. Pr('ciou-; interval. siùe. 
OJllO one bhowed j ou tho p.üh here, 
"Yon go to the ball at ""'Jllleril'g
" she I J)uppose; those up there are the ruins of 
asked in a tone that Lad :iomethillg odd in old \\ ) wurne Hall: what an a\\pful fOJ \\e 
it; a 
tr.1.llge little 
igh, and Jet how much hall là'it uight! Do you kno\\', it ""ol.S 
npathy. rt.'al1y quite frÌ!:!htful 
lJing' thrul1gh it at 
" ..AIlywhero-j
e
, certainly;' he replios, the twrful f,pC, d \\ e did. You 1lllllit come 
in hot haste. "Is there a. chanco-the and drink tea. "ith U:;, Mr. )Iar5tun." 
least hope?" ,. So, dear, we mu.,t not lune {Lnyone 
lIe remcmbered that she was not n. very to tea. to.uight; I ha\ e particular reasons, 
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and besides, :Ur. :Marstoll has to leave this 
immediate1y," said :Miss :1\laud, inhospit- 
ably. 
He looked at her ruefully. 
" You told me you were going imme- 
diately?" said tbe young lady, gently, but 
with a slight emphasis. 
" But I dare say you can manage to put 
it off for an hour or so, :1\11'. :1\larston- 
can't you?" asked :Miss :ßlax. 
He glanced at the inexorable :1\Iiss :1\:faud, 
and he read his doom in that pretty face. 
" I'm afraid-it is so very kind of you- 
but I'm really afraid it is quite impos- 
sible," he answers. 
" I don't like to bore you, :1\11'. lIfarston; 
but if you can stay to tea, just an hour or 
two-can't you manage that? I shaH be 
so glad," urged the old lady. 
":1\11'. :Marston, I belie
e, made a promise 
to be at another place this evening," said 
the girl; "and :Thlr. :Marston says he prides 
himself on keeping bis word." 
Though she was looking down at tbe 
grass, and said this with something like a 
smile, and in a careless way, 1111'. :Thlarston 
dares not disobey the reminder it conveys. 
" That is perfectly true, wbat :Miss J\laud 
says. I made that promise to a person 
whom I dare Dot disappoint, whom I re- 
spect more than I can describe," and be 
added in a low tone to lIfauc1, "whom it is 
my pride to obey." 
"Good-bye, 1111'. 
larston," she says, 
,vith a smile, extending bel' pretty hand 
very frankly. 
How he felt as he touched it ! 
" Good-bye, :Miss )lax," he says, turn- 
ing with a sigh and a smile to that lady. 
"Good-bye, since so it must be, and I 
hope we may chance to meet again, :Mr. 
1I1arston," said the old lady, kindly giving 
him her thin old hand. 
"So do I-so do I-thank you, very 
much," says he, and he pauses, looking as 
if he was not sure that he had not some- 
thing more to say. 
"Good-bye, :Miss :ßlax," he repeats, "and 
good-bye," he says again to the girl, ex- 
t.:mding his hand. 
Once more, for a second or two, he holds 
her hand in his, and then be finds himself 
walking quickly under the straggling haw- 
thorns. The sprays are rattling on his hat 
as he crosses the stile. He is striding through 
the first narrow field over which his walk 
from the church had b
en. Lifeless and 
dimmed the hedges are, and the songs of 
the birds aU round are but a noise which 
he scarcely hears. There is but one thought 


in his brain and heart, as lIe strides throuO'h 
this cloistered solitude, as swiftly as if l
is 
rate of travel could shorten t.he time be- 
tween this and the ball at "\Vymerin a . 
This 1\11'. :Marston was not so 
uch a 
fool as not to know that, being a man of 
honour, he had taken a very serious step. 
The young lady-for be her troubles and 
distresses what they might, a lady she 
sUl"ely was-"hom he had pursued so far, 
and to whom he had spoken in language 
quite irre
ocable, had now, in her small 
hand, his fate and fortunes. 
There seemed to walk beside him, along 
his grassy path, an angry father, and the 
sneers and gabble of kindred, who had a 
right to talk, were barking and laughing 
at his lleels. He knew very well what he 
had to count upon, and had known it all 
along. But it did not daunt him, either 
then or now. 
Here was his first love, and an idol not 
created by his fancy, but, undoubtedly, 
the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. 
A first love devouring material so com- 
bustible; a generous fellow, impetuous, 
sanguine, dominated by imagination, and 
who had delivered eloquent lectures upon 
the folly of political economy, and the in- 
trinsic tyranny of our social system. 
These things troubled him, no doubt; 
but thus beset, he had no more notion of 
turning about than had honest Christian 
and Hopeful as they plodded through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. He felt, I 
dare say, pretty much as a knight when 
riding into the lists to mortal combat for 
the mistress of his heart. 
He held himself now, so far as his own 
personal case went, irrevocably betrothed 
to his beautiful but cruel mistress; and so 
far from haIting between two opinions, if 
wbat had passed this evening had been 
still unsaid, he would lmve gone round the 
world for a chance of speaking it. 
Literally abiding by his promise, he 
left "\Vybourne as suddenly as he came. 

Iiss :ßlax looked after him as the under- 
wood hid him from "iew, with the some- 
what blank and ruminating countenance 
which belongs to the lady about whose 
ears a favourite castle in the air has just 
tumbled. 
" "\Vell," said she, turning to her young 
companion, nodding, and looking wise, 
" that gentleman is gone on a fool's errand, 
I venture to say. Have you any idea 
where he's gone ?" 
" Not the least." 
" I liked him very much. I hope he's 
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not going to make a fool of himself. I 
r('a11y thought be lil.ed you. lIe is so full 
of romauce. See how yuu Llu<.;h !" 
" 1 always do when I think I shall, and 
when I particularly "i<;;h not," she said, 
with a smile. hut a little vexed. 
" Well, I suspect, from what he said, 
that he is 
oillg to ask some young lady 
an inieresting question; or, perhaps, he is 
actually ellgageù; gooJness knows." 
l\lis
 :Max \vas walkillg nnller the lordly 
trees towards home anù tea, with her young 
cousin beside her. 
" That's a blackbird," she Fay
, listen- 
ing' for a moment. "'Vhat a delicious 
evening! " 
"Has your mother set out again upon 
her usual mysterious journey P" inquired 

1iss )[ax. 
"I fancy not-not yet, at least," an- 
swered the girJ, listlessly. 
"'Vdl, I may say to you, I can't under- 
st..'"Lnd your mother the least, my dear." . 
The girl maùe no answer: she was look- 
ing up, with a listless and sad face, 
toward the fleecy clouds that now glowed 
in the tint of sunset, and the rooks, that 
make no }lOliday of Sunday, winging 
hon:eward, high in air, with a softeneù 
cawmg. 


CACKLERS. 


ISSTIXCT, I suppose, we must can the 
moving force which makes a barn-door 
fowl cackle when she has laid an egg. It 
would be altogether better-better at any 
rate for the inerease of the race of fowls- 
if the hen would wait until she had laid her 
allotted number of eggs, had !-;at upon them, 
and II ad hatched them into chickenR, when, 
with living witnesses of her success in the 
perpetuation of her kind scratching b.y her 

ide, she might strut about the farm-yard, 
flap her wings, plume herself, and cackle 
to her heart's content, with impunity. As 
it is, she announces to her limited world, 
too soon for her success in chicken raising, 
that she 1m::; laid an egg, by cackling. By 
thus prematurely and noisily glorifying 
herself upon having obtained the first step 
towards the honours of fowl maternity, 
the hen but invites the thrifty housewife 
to sally forth and search for the egg, over 
the pl'oouctioll of which she is bO proudly 
noisy anù vain-glorious. And so the nest 
is robbed, and tho incipient chick is 
straightway boiled or fricù, Leaten into 0. 
cu.starù, or made into a sa voury omelette, 


incorporatf'd into t]1(' Ù1'(,<, 'iug' of a s thd, 
or uc;ecl to give consistency to the matu- 
tinal rum-and-milk of t lIe master of the 
]lOm;p LearnilIg nothing IJY <.'Aperil ne n , 
yet not forgetting that it is her mis<;;ion to 
Jay eggs, the fuolish h(>n lays another and 
another, cackles and it; !'obhed a
 bd()re. 
If by cllance chickens are proùuced from 
any of her e:::rg
, it is by their 1>l iJl
 
warmed into life under the f..athery hr(':}....t 
of some vicariouc; mother, whose capacity 
for the ùuty imposed upon her is kIUm II 
and relied upon. 
From this unfortunate instinct of cack- 
ling-unfortnnate at least fl'om a hen's 
point of view-from this counting of 
chickens before they are hatclICd, it come,; 
that from so many eggs so few chickens 
are produced. But it is not hens alone 
which cackle when they have done, or 
begin to do, or resolve to do, or think of 
doing, sometllin
 wonderful. )[en and 
women individually, and communities and 
nations collectively, strut and cackle at 
the first thought of, or at the fil.
t !'tep 
taken towards the doing of, something 
never destined to be done, and which is to 
fail mainly because of cackling. Human 
beings who cackle, inasmuch as they are 
supposed not to be governed by instinct, 
but by what we are accustomed to consiùer 
to be the higher attribute of reason, are, Sf) 
far, greater fools than hen
. Be
iùes, th<- 
hen waits at any rate until she has taken 
the first step-until she ha
 laid an eg
. 
)Iankilld cackle when they have conceived 
an idea. lIence it is that so many ideas 
and schemes come to nought, or are car- 
ried to successful issue by some ODe not 
the originator of them. 
Invf'ntors and discoverers have often 
been cacklers, and thus the honours and 
profit
 of their inventions and di:;coveries 
have been lost to themselves, their very 
claim to even coincident invention and 
discovery being denied or doubted. Thpy 
cackled, and their nests were robbed, and 
their eggs were hatched by other:-; les
 
scrupuluus, Imt more industrious and per- 
severing, than themselves. Trace the his- 
tory of any great invention, nnd see how 
many claimants there are to it, the ma- 
jority of whom, if the truth were kno\\ n, 
"oultl he founù to have lost their claims by 
cackling. The successful application of most 
inventions and diFcoveries will bo founel 
to have been brought a bout, not hy their 
inventors and discoverers who have encklpLl, 
but by practieal and rctict'nt men who h:1\-o 
given to their cruùe iJc.\
 form and sub- 
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stance, and have not cackled till success 
,yas assured. Inventors and discoverers 
who have not cackled, and who have been 
capable of bringing to successful and prac- 
tical use their inventions and discoveries, 
have generally secured to themselves the 
'I fruits of their ingenuity. It is not only 
that cackling makes the right of property 
in an idea, as in an egg, more precarious, 
but when failure eusues in the carrying 
of it out-even when no attempt is made 
at appropriation-ridicule is unsparingly 
heaped upon the cackler. In less enlight- 
ened times, inventors and discoverers who 
cackled have been imprisoned and burnt at 
the stake; now-a-days, cacklers whose ideas 
are impracticable, or who, if they are the 
contrary, have not the ability and force of 
character to carry them out before they are 
stolen, are derided as dreamers and mad. 
men, and sometimes from disappointed 
brooding over that wl1ich they have not 
the power to advance beyond an idea, they 
actually become mad, and justify the esti- 
mate which was formed of them. 
Authors and artists are often cacklers; 
but they do not suffer so often nor so much 
from their cackling as do inventors and 
discoverers; probably because there is less 
temptation to steal ideas or to carry out 
intentions from the elaboration of which so 
little fame or profit is to be made; or, per- 
haps, because the public manner in which 
the cacklers do their cackling deters others 
from forestalling them. Cackling writers, 
painters, or sculptors, who trumpet forth 
after a club-dinner that they are going to 
write an article on this subject or upon 
tlmt, dramatise this novel, or burlesque 
that epic, paint this event, or chisel that 
figure or group, do more injury to their 
less demonstrative li
1eners than tl1ey do 
to themselves. }'fany a 11lan capable of 
writing upon some particular subject, wnd 
with industry enough to do it quickly, and 
talent enough to do it well, has abandoned 
the intention, sometimes even after he had 
begun the work, because some cackler had 
announced that he was going to write 
upon the same subject. }'iany a reticent 
man finds himself thus publicly antici- 
pated in the work, literary or artistic, 
which he has chalked ont for himself, and 
for which he is eminently qualified. He 
is not the only loser: the loss suffered by 
the public is greater than his. These 
cacklers often, by their uncalled-for con- 
fidences, are tacitly permitted to acquire a 
sort of pre-emptive right to subjects which 
they either want the power or the ill- 


rlustry to improve. In the United States, 
l"hen a man pre-empts a quarter-section of 
government land, lIe must begin its im- 
provement and cultivation, and must oc- 
cupy it within a certain specified time, or 
vacate it in favour of some one else more 
able, if not more willing, than himself to 
perform the obligation
 which are the con- 
ditions of pre-emption. So I have often 
thought it would be wen to establish a 
rule in literary and artistic clubs and 
coteries, that when a man publicly cackles 
over an idea, unless he works it out to 
the best of his ability within a reasonable 
time-not being prevented by illness or 
other unavoidahle cause - he should be 
considered as having no right to complain 
if some one else should make the subject 
his own. 
rrhe mercantile classes are not given to 
cackling as a rule. They generally con- 
trive to conceal and hatch, or try to hatch, 
all the eggs they lay, though t,hey do not 
always get healthy chickens from them. 
They brag a good deal when they have 
done something great., and made much 
money; but they almost invariably keep 
their own counsel as to what they are going 
to do, and, if possible, as to what they are 
doing. The merchant is not heard an- 
nouncing publicly at his club to other 
merchants who, like himself, are on the 
look-out for a good thing, that he is going, 
or has just gone, into speculation in indigo, 
or cotton, or saltpetre, or silk. 
The shipowner does not proclaim aloud 
on 'Change what he thinks the best port to 
seek a cargo for, at least not until he has 
succeeded in getting charters for all his 
own vessels, and then he only gives his 
ad vice-for a consideration. The successful 
speculator in the funds, or in railway or 
mining shares, is notorious for his reticence. 
Even as a broker operating for a commission 
he generally declines to advise, but leaves 
his clients to decide for themselves the 
ventures they are to engage in, and, after 
they have decided, he is ready to execute 
their orders, to buy or to sell, provided he 
has a sufficient margin in hand, or has good 
reason to believe that they will be prepared 
with the necessary contango on settling 
day if they wish to hold over. Cackling 
amongst business men is rare, because it 
is ruinous. Cacklers who have embarked 
their means in mercantile pursuits, from cot- 
ton-brokers to costermongcrs, when they 
begin to cackle, immediately cease to pros- 
per, and soon cease to trade. 
Ministers of state and legislators are 
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great cacklers. rrho former cackle to the 
party which places them in po" er, the 
latter to the ('on
tituencieR which eIecl 
them. '1'1Ie t.'!!g'<; which they lay and cackle 
over are l10t oftpn stolen, because they arc 
seldom "orth sh'aling, anù they are as 
rarely hatcheù, becau
e they arc either 
addled or not very ns
iduously sat upon; 
ind('('d, they are generally what are called 
in some parts of the country wind eggs. 
Diplomatists are snpposCll never to cackle, 
but the e},.('essive carD they take to mystify 
tho world as to what they are about, in 
itself le'ld
 to disco\.cry. 'Vhen they do 
]mtch their eggs, it is remarkable that 
there is never any certainty whether they 
may not produce innocent ducklings, as 
often as harmless chickens: yenomous 
snakes, and stinging scorpions, as often as 
either. 
Great potentate
. pre
idents, kings, and 
emperors, have some of them been great 
cacklers. 
Charles tho First of England and Louis 
the Sixteenth of :France lost their thrones 
and t heir heads, the one cackling ovor an 
egg laid by himsc1f, from which he fondly 
hoped was to "pring despotic power to 
him and his race, the other, brooding over 
an egg, tho product of a long course of des. 
poti
m, which had been handed down to 
him to hatch, and which, unfortunately, 
was not destroyed with him, but remained 
in the ne
t to be quickened by his repub. 
lican snccessors, Robespierre, }Im'at, and 
the rest. }'rom this (-gg sprang anarchy, 
confusion, death, and the many evils which 
from time to time for the last three-quarters 
of a century have devastated the fair land 
of .France, and made her now and then a 
nuic:;ance to her neighhours. 
Ì'lapo]eon the rrhird, one of the nume- 
rOllS progeny of that same egg, offered one 
of the lat.cst examples of cackling too soon 
when he announced so melo-dramatically 
that his f;on "lmtl received his baptism of 
fire at Saarbrnck;" and the very latest 
cackler is the new-born French Hcpnblic, 
which, not old eTloug'h to lay an egg, is en- 
rl:mgering the safety. of the nest which it 
is preparing by announcing to the w.orl
 
that rather than harm shaU come to It, It 
and all France will die in the ruins of 
Ilm'Îs. 
Philo
opl}('rs of the peace school cackled 
too soon, as is proved by the present un- 
]l
PPy war; but thr'Y 1l3,ve not lost their 
CO"!!, ,,-hich was laid more than eighteen 
o
 . 
hundred years ago, nor has It become 
addled. rr1e successful hatching is only 


delayed for a time. TIl(' off..,pnng-, h Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men," will be very 
welcome to the nations w bich are now ex- 
hausting themselves by striff', and by those 
who, li1.e our
elves, Lave been in danger of II 
being drivell into the quarrel. 
But fool a') a hen proves herself to be 
wLen sLe cackles, because sllC has hid an 
egg, she iq not half f;uæ a fool aq wIlen she 
sits upon eggs and hatches ducks, and docs 
not know that they arc not chickens until 
they take to the water, and to eating ga.r- ' I 
bag-e, and is not sure of it eYen then. Her 
folly begins when she doesn't know the diffe- 
rence between her own shapely whih' cqg's II 
and the pale green squat ones of the duck; f 
it increases to temporary insanity when she I , 
clucks abont with pride and scratches for 
the sU5tenance of a lot of flat-footed f;poon- " 
billed creature
, with as much resemhlance 
to chickens as the slender silvery salmon It 
bears to the slimy broad-headed codfish, 
and it descends into ab')olute idiocy, 
Vr hen she flies on to an island stone to 

uflrd her spurious chicks from the dangers 
of the mill-pond. :Mankind furnish px- 
amples of such folly and madness "]1Cn 
they broo<.l over and hntch 
chemes whiC'h, 
blinded by the pride of supposed maternity, 
they do not :recognise as not their own 
until the evil which is in them begins un- 
IYÚsta1.ably to show itself, and ma1.es mani. 
fest their real nature. 
If it were 110t íl)r the warning cackle of 
hens the land wonld be overrun with fowls. 
If it were not for the warning caeklp of 
men a brood of DlOnsters might be hatched 
which would OYerrun anù disturb the 
world. 


'
EATII THE SCACn. 
TnB ros('ate light dies intb purple-black, 
.Within the sbadows of Plynlimmon's cred, 
And mid the murky gloom of v.-aniDg' d
y 
Tho bancli& raven croaks from baro brown crag 
His gholòUy dirge. 
The silt"er horns arilO 
Of night's whitt" disc, rise up above the chain 
Of yonder grey-lined hills. More glorious, 
In weird funtastic bl't\uty, show the wilds 
'Kpath winter's icy touch, than wht"D the ki 9 
Of goldcn summcr \\arms the llLllili.capc round, 
And ull is draped in green. 
'Xcath yon I!harp ridge 

cstles the pirate lite; bluc martens roost 
l'" pon the sht"lt'c.'8 bt-YÖDd, and on the stau!' 
The goJdMl t"8::Je spl't'adø h('l dusky wing'S 
Over her half.gro\\ n couplet: sighs the \\ ind, 
])riving' th!' ße('c
' cloud" across the face 
01 the 
"rturbed- moon, and sobbir1g', wail
, 
SondiD
 swec. echl)ee of an unkno", n Bon
 
\cross thc broad fa\ ine. Dim, òrcamy glimpse 
01 spirit-lAnd, of BOuls that trced trom clay, 
Seem far, yt"t ncar, and from the jasper ga
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Of t he great city, ans'lYer to our own, 
1Yith that grand mystery, which none shall rend 
Till things of earth dissolve, and time and space 
Merge in the waters of eternity. 


FROl\I BRADFORD TO BRINDISI. 


IN TWO FLIGHTS. FLIGHT THE FIRST. 
THE house of business with which I am 
connected is probably one of the largest 
"concerns" in the kingdom. N one of your 
new-fangled mushroom excrescences, run 
up within the last few years, but a solid, 
old-fashioned, steady-going house, which 
has been established for centuries. It origi- 
nally started in the carrying line, in which 
it still does an extensive trade, but of late 
years some of the junior partners, who have 
worked their way up into the firm, have 
tacked on little specialities of their own, so 
that in addition to our original carrying, we 
now do a banking business, a life insurance 
business, and have recently gone very ex- 
tensively into fir-poles, metallic wire, and 
philosophical instruments. :11y connexion 
with the house extends over twenty years, 
but my occupation has been principally of 
a sedentary nature, and it is only lately that 
I have been called upon to travel. As re- 
presentative of our bouse, I have visited 
most of the large and a great many of the 
small towns in the country during the past 
twelve months, but latterly the scene of my 
operations has been laid in Yorkshire and 
the North. In York it,self the melancholy 
long street of Bootham has often echoed to 
my footfall; I have drunk in the keen and 
exhilarating air of the big moors between 
Pickering and vVhitby: and I have wan- 
dered in Teesdale, which Walter Scott has 
immortalised in his poems, and which a more 
recent genius, kind, simple-hearted Thomas 
Creswick, loved to paint. I am known in 
grim Halifax and smoky Rochdale; in the 
romantic purlieus of Briggate and Boar- 
lane in Leeds I am no stranger; and the 
lovely Hebes in the quaint luncheon-cellar 
under St. George's Hall at Bradford are 
pleased to welcome my arrival. I was stay- 
ing in Bradford in the early days of last 
October. :My ears were growing accus- 
tomed to the "sabot clank," as Father 
Prout calls it, or, more prosaically, to the 
pattering of the wooden clogs on the pave- 
ment, and to that frightful creaking which 
all the ungreased wheels at Bradford are 
perpetually pouring forth. }'1:y eyes were 
growing accustomed to the smoke, and my 
nose to the smells, when one day, on my 
return to luncheon at the Victoria. Hotel 


fronl a lm
jJless excursion, the hall-porter 
told me that a telegram was awaiting me. 
Owing to a recent transaction with 
which my house has had something to do,. 
the receipt of a telegram has been robbed 
of a great deal of its ancient importance. 
Formerly one hesitated to open the light- 
coloured envelope enclosing the message,. 
knowing that its contents must necessarily 
be of great weight, or such an expensive 
mode of communication would not have 
been resorted to. Now it may mean ., chops 
and tomato sauce," or "bring your flageo- 
let;" so that I was by no means prepared 
for anything so startling as these words, 
" Could you start for Brindisi on 1'hursday 
morning? vVire reply." The message- 
was from the house. I accordingly wired I. 
reply, and the result of a further inter-. I 
change of wiring was, that I found myself 
early on Thnrsd"y morning at the Cannon- !. 
street Station, with a little sheaf of coupons 
in my pocket, which would carry me to. 
:Munich, the utmost. limit to which I could 
book. Travelling through France being,. 
to a certain extent, considered dangerous,. 
and directJy contrary to the instructions of 
the house, my way lay through Ostend, 
bound for which port a newly-built boat, a 
great improvement on the old cockleshells, 
but still far beneath the Holyhead and 
Kingstown steamers in size and accommoda- 
tion, lay with her steam up, ready to receive- 
us. Close by her was the Calais packet, 
to which only two passengers intrusted 
themselves. "\Ve had some five-and-twenty 
passengers on board, all foreigners, I 
imagined, with the exception of one Eng- 
lishman and myself. The wind was blowing 
pretty fresh, there was a tolerable amount 
of sea on, and the foreigners, as is their- 
wont, made themselves up into extraordi- 
nary looking bundles, and lay at full length 
on the deck, never moving until we arrived. 
at Ostend. The old custom of refusing to 
allow you to land with anything in your' 
hand is done away with, and carrying our 
carpet-bags and wrappers, we hurried to. 
the railway, intending to get some dinner 
before the departure of the train. It was 
then nearly three 0' clock, I had lIad nothing 
since a very slight breakfast at seven A.M., 
and my appetite had become sharpened, not 
merely by the sea air, but by the recollec- 
tion of that very excellent buffet at the 
Calais station, where everything is ready 
prepared, so clean and appetisillgly odori- 
ferous, for the traveller arriving by thE} 
boat. At Ostend station, however, there 
is no buffet, and no time allowed for one to 
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go to any restaurant in the town, which is 
at some little distance, so that with the ex- 
ception of some particularly stodgy loaves, 
filled with currants, which the old lady 
who sold them called " gateaux," but which 
tlle Flemish porter c1lal'aeterised as "hoonz," 
I was compelled tu depend for snstenanco 
on the contents of my flask, and a hasty 
morsel snatched at Vervierf', until wo 
reached Cologne at cleven o'clock at night. 
The IIôtd Disch i<:; the house I generally 
"uso" at Cologne (lam afraid this travelling 
is rendering my phraseology dreadfully 
commercial!); but the rain was coming 
down in such torrellt
, and I had heard 
such an excellent account of the Hôtel du 
Nord, which i
 in tho immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the station, that I determined 
to try it. I accordingly got into the omni- 
bus belonging to that establishment, and 
found that I had for a fellow - passenger, 
an old man of Hebraic aspect, dressed in 
dirt anù braid, with a pinchbeck ring on 
the forefinger of hi
 filthy hand, whom I 
had noticed from time to time on the 
journey. I aùdressed to him some re- 
marks in GerDk"tn about the violence of the 
down-pour, but he looked at me in a help- 
less "ay, and said, "Ah, non parly, non 
parly!" then to himself, "I should like to 
tell him I should be dashed glad to get 
something to eat in this dashed place." 
The HòteI du Nord deserves the praises 
which have been bestowed upon it. It is 
a splendid house, admirably kept, and 
though it was midnight before we reached 
thel'e, the cuisine was in full swing, and 
the whole establishment on the alert. 
After a hasty wash I sat down to supper 
with two or three of my German travellers 
(not bcing desirous either of being mis- 
taken for a madman, or converted into a 
courier, I make a point, when abroad, of 
never 3
soeiating with my fellow-country- 
men), and we were getting on merrily 
enough, when a cold shadow was thrown 
across us by the advent of the Great 
Briton. There was no possibility of mistak- 
ing him-his c1e::mliness, his long wrist- 
bands, his gold locket, his neatly parted hair, 
and his intolerable insolence, all betokeneù 
him a uative of our fair islc. 'rhen he 
eated 
himself at a table and ealled "waiter" in 
a loud voice, and on the waiter presenting- 
himself, uttered another dissyllabic word, 
"supper." The courteous waiter bending 
down began murmuring into the stronger's 
car a list of various succulent little dishe
, 
but the Great Briton sneered at them all, 
aud burst forth again with a bray of" cold 


meat." 'Vhen I left thp room he and his 
companion were indulging in a meal of 
cold veal and bottled ale, which, from its 
indigestibility and nastiness, must have 
forcibly reminded them of their native 
land. 
Now to bcd, to find traces of advanced 
civilisation since my last vi<:;it, in improved 
cleanliness and carpeted floor, but to recog- 
nise 01<1 friends in the pie-dish and rnilk- 
jug apparatus for washing, in the bcù with 
the enormous sloping pillows, which keep 
you all night in a semi-upright position, 
find with the "decke," "hich inva1'iably 
falls off, and leaves you fr07.en till morning'. 
Up at six, and off by the quick train which 
runs in and out along the little railway 
skirting the Rhine from Cologne to )lay- 
ence. Ah, me ! 
"-hen first I saw ye, Cari Iuoghi, 
I'd scarce a bt'ard upon my face ! 


If 
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1 , 1 
Thcre was no railway in those days, and I 
the last time but one that [ visitell the 
Rhine was in the company of one whom 
the public-which at one time so delighted 
in him-has forgotten, but who was my dear 
friend, and whose memory a certain small 
knot of us yet keep grecn-Albert Smith. 
lIe was visiting the" exulting and abound- , 
ing river" then, with an eye to Imsines!i, 
and I who knew it so well was acting a
 I 
his cicerone. And now every crag, every , 
ruined castle, brings back to me some re- I 
membrance of him, and the refrain of the- I 
song, which we wrote together, and which 
he snng with such point, 
Sitting on the deck together, in the autumn weather 
fine, 
Drinking what the waiter calls, eine haIbe flasche- 
Moselwein, 
is ringing- in my ears. :x 0 awning-covere(l 
steam-boats now on the Hhine, no pleasant 
tourist pas
enger traffic, no rafts that I se(} 
(I lived three days on a raft once, and bar- 
ring being nearly swamped in the whirl- 
pool of the Lörclei, had a very good time of 
it), nothing but a few black tugs dragging 
heavily laden barges against the stre..lm, or 
here and there peasants crossing from one 
bank to another, and shovelling tho watpr 
away with their flat wooden spades, as is 
their custom. 
,\- as it at Bonn or at Coblpntz that T first 
saw a French prisoner? It must have 
been at the latter place, after wo had 
cros
ed the broad bridge over the )[oseIle, 
and had caught a glimpse of Ehrenbreit- 
stein on the opposite bank of the river. He 
was a little man, whose melancholy appear- 
ance scarcely consorted well with his ra.tbl'r 
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comic style of appard, for he had on the 
red military trousers of his nation, a long 
Prussian soldier's over-coat., and a white 
English billycock hat. He was an object 
of much remark, and to aU the staring and 
pointing and grimaces he said nothing
 bnt 
he looked round on his captors, aULl then 
shrugged his shoulders, and expcctorated 
in a manner which meant much. ]\'101'e 
French prisoners 11Ïred out to farmers, and 
hard at work in the fields. :1\1ore Prussian 
soldiers right about facing, and going 
through the various rudiments of drill, a 
. glimpse of :M:ayence, the strongly fortified, 
a dash through Darmstadt, the neat and 
pretty residence of onr Princess Alice, a 
reminiscence of the whole line of country 
from Cologne to Asschaffen burg, ruddy 
with the glorious autumnal tint on vine- 
yard and forest, and scarp and fell. 
I am to have two hours' rest at 'Vürz- 
burg, and there I propose taking my meal, 
as I have had nothing to eat since early 
morning in Cologne. Entering into con- 
versation with the waiter, who attends upon 
me in the admirable restaurant at the 
station, I am assured by him that the 
half-past seven train by which I propose 
travelling is merely a luggage train, with a 
few paEseuger carriages attached, and the 
arrival of which at its destination is entirely 
dependent on the guard, who has it shunted, 
or s'witched, or sided, according to the 
uumber of trains containing troops or 
wounded men which he may meet on the 
way. I had much better, my friendly 
waiter advises me, remain there until two 
the next morning, when the
'e is an express 
train which goes straight to ]\''Iunich, and 
is in correspondence with the day mail for 
Italy. It is now five in the afternoon, and 
to remain at a railway for nine hours is, 
as we should say commercially, "a large 
order." Nevertheless, I find that the waiter 
is right, so that what I have to do is to en- 
deavour to amuse myself as best I can. Let 
me first look through the various depart- 
ments of the station itself. It is apparently 
a great centre of organisation, and its supe- 
riority to anything of its class in England 
is at once manifest. Here are the offices 
for the issue of tickets, for the weighing 
and forwarding of the luggage, the post- 
office, the telegraph office-all separate large 
rooms, an admirably fitted and appointed; 
the restaurant, two Jarge rooms, one for 
first and second, the other for third-class 
passengers, and the Etappen-Commando. 
'Vhat is the Etappen-Cornmando? to what 
language do the words belong? I think I 


a:rs 


Imye seen it mentionea in the letters of the 
war correspondents to the London news- 
pflpers: but I confess I am utterly j(ì'llorant 
of their meaning. I look through the 
glazed doors on which the mystic words 
are inscribed, and I see a very comfortable 
room, fitted with arm-chairs, and writing- 
tables covered with very official-looking' 
documents, the wans hung round w:.
h 
maps and plans. At the largpst table is 
seated a wlúte-haired, white-bearded, stiff- 
built, stalwart officer, and two or three 
younger men, apparently writing from 11Ís 
dictation, or carrying out his instructions. 
I have no further time to devote to the 
Etappen-Commando, for at a kind of tempo- 
rary booth established on the platform, and 
labelled ,. Rülfs Verein," I notice some 
excitement going forward, and strolling 
thither I find a number of men and 'women, 
all wearing the red cross badge of the 
Geneva convention on their arms, occupied 
in sorting big loaves of bread, and in tap- 
ping small barrels of beer, while one of 
them is cutting up a ham into any tIling 
but Vauxhall slices. I find, too, a little 
gathering of the townspeople on the plat- 
form, and, on inquiring, I learn that a train 
of Prussiall soldiers going to the front is 
im.mediatelyexpected. In a few minutes 
it arrives, the engine and some of the car- 
riages decked with laurels, and the soldiers 
who compose its load shouting lustily, and 
singing the "free German Rhine. " No 
sooner is it alongside than the Geneva 
auxiliaries rush to it, carrying enormous 
baskets of bread and krÜgs of beer. This 
last gift seems to be superfluous, as the 
"liquoring up" has evidently been going 
on at previous stations, and the majority of 
the men ha ve already had more than is 
good for them. But they are fêted, and 
caressed, and applauded, ana go on their 
way rejoicing. They are scarcely clear of 
the station before we receive information 
that another train may be expected imme- 
diately. When it arrives we find it a train 
of a very different character, filled with 
wounded men. If the demonstrations of 
the Hülfs Verein were genial to the train 
which has just left, they are enthusiastic to 
the new arrival; the doors of the great lug- 
gage waggons, thrown open, and disclosing 
numbers of men in a helpless condition, are 
at once besieged by the provender bringers, 
and those who are well enough to descend 
are helped out, and led to the restaurant 
with the greatest kindncss, and there enter- 
tained with ll1.uch generosity. The kindly 
feeling is contagious. I catch it as soon as 
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I 
I 1\Byone, and rn-.;h about di-;tributing the 
rnntents of my cigar- <.'a
e, whi{'h I had 
hl'ou
ht from home, then buying a wholt., 
lot of Cerman- g-rown cigars, whieh are 
"pry cheap, and I dare bay very na;;ty, lmt 
"hich are undoubh'dly ypry brg...', and 
,ery mnch liked. Some of the wounded 
]11(,U, a
 provident a
 K clson '!-I coxswnin, 
I tnk(' the cig'ar
, hut hint a desire for 
chnaps, all
1 str'.lightway the krentzers 
fly. rrhCB a rapiJ inspection of some of 
the wounded, who reside in or are billeted 
Ðn HI[' ]wighbonrhood, is made l)y the 
grey-headed oflìeer from the Etappen Com- 
mando, they are drafted off, the train pro- 
I ec('ds. with the rest, and we are left ag.tin 
' I , in Rih-'nee. 
I had only ordered, not roten, my dinner, 
I 1\nd there is no more agreeahle means of 
passing the time than ùy inwardly refresh- 
ing oncselt, so I returned to tit(' restaurant, 
and sat down to an excel1cnt meal, and 

mused myself with looking around me. 
And, in thc firRt }>Iace, I am grateful that 
this weary length of time is to be got 
t hrollg'h rather at a foreign than at an 
English railway stn.tion. I recal the Eng- 
lish waiting-rooms, of "hich I have seen 
H> mnch lately, the soul-dl'pl'esRing drab 
colour of the walls; the hard b'ea.ts so 
primly an-anged; the flying leaves of texts 
ou
pended like religious towels over towel. 
horses; the cheering advertisement of the 
R
ilway Insurance Company; and the 
never-fhiling reference to tlw exact spot in 
the neighbonrhood \\here I-Iornimau's tea 
i
 to be procured. 
ow I am seated in It 
splenllid salle, brightly painted, well lit, 
warm, acd cheerful, little marble-t0pped 
tables scattered around; all the chRir
 
nre eac;y and comfortable; the walls are 
painted in fresco, after cla;;
ical designs, 
and one end of the room is filled up hv 
a large sideboard, half walnut-wood, haif 
Iooking-glas
, on which plate, and glas
, 
alld china, and bottles of Lright liquid
, 
tlnd long fl.a
ks with tinfoil necks, and 
bon-bon boxe
, and all Borts of piquant 
edibles, tho coquetry of cbarcnterie, are 
ta!-.tefnlty arrangtd, and in f ho little cosey 
plRce behind three or fonr clean, comfort- 
n ble, find sufficiently '" ell, but certainly 
not over-dressed women, are Reat
d. Enh'r 
a short, stout man, who asks for a gla"5 
of heer, drinks it standing, and departs. 
:Enter a thin, gentlema.nly, beal'ded mnn, 
"rapped in a large cloak" ith a fnr collar, 
leading au Itnlian gmyhound by a t"t1"ing; he 
seats himself at a table, and calls for & cup 
of coffee, and, while drinking it, chats ple1.- 
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san thy "iih the \\niter. ]t;nt<.'r a. high 
otlici;l of th, 1'.lilway in unifi)Mll, who 
go..; str.light to the- 1131", illto th(' sacred 
preci nct3 of \\ hieh he iR atlmitted. 1'hiR 
g-t'lItlpman i
 (lId, anJ not particularly well 
fwourc(l, hut ho lIaR evid{'ntly what is 
vulga.r}) c"llled the l.ritt of the ga.h, and 
bearh out UI( trut h of the .F1'ench philo80- 
ph<.'r's saying, " ...\..vec les hommoF; I'am
nr 
('litre par les yen x, a, ec It s femmes par les 
or('ille
," fiH" tile ladies crowd around him, 
and clap their hands a.nd scrCdIll with de- 
light at hi
 little witticisms, and vie with 
each other ill trying to do him honour. 
One of these young' \vomen bends forward 
to look at the clock (t lie hand
 of ,\ hich 
SC(
lll to have n. very odd movcment, moving 
p:1.lpahly forward \\ ith great jumps like the 
hands of a clock in a theatrical scene), 
takes down her cloak and hood, unhooks a 
play hill, and is oft' t.o the theatre; the 
railway official making a jocnlar offer to 
accompany her, which is negatived by the 
other ladies amongst whom he is detaineJ. 
Theul go out for a " constitutional," and for 
an hour and a half pace up and down the 
broad platform, not quite understanding 
why I am there at all, and quite incapable 
of making ont what day of the week it 
is, or hO\\" long 1 have been away from 
home. 
"
hen I return to the restanrant I find the 
whole staff of the Etappen-Commando, grey- 
headed chief, and 
veral subalterns, and a 
sprinkling of civilian!-l, established ronnd a 
table. Each man hafOJ a huge glass of beer 
before him; each man hns a pipe or cigar 
in his mouth; and each man is talkin!,! at 
the top of his voice, and pantomiming' ,
ith 
every one of ]lis ten fingers. Their talk i:i 
of the war of conrse, and I notice that, 
wherea
 they speak of France and }t'rench. 
mPIl with contempt, they speak of j
ng- 
land and Englishmen with di<;gnst. Sit- 
ting by, smoking my cigar, and 
ipping my 
hock and selt.wr water, I hear the German 
opinion of my coulltrY'R doings expr
sed in 
all candour. Unquestionably the I:>pcakers 
were ignorant of my nationality, or ont of 
courtesy they would have been more re- 
ticent; but their talk did them a great deal 
of good, and me no harm, and, moreover, a 
great deal of what they said had the strango 
merit of being strictly true. So they taIled 
-ye godH, how thl'y blk-ed! - ulltil miù- 
nif!ht, when, with an amount of bowing 
and bendin
 "bich would. La
e done the 
Lord Cha.mbl'l'laill's he.1rt good to \\ itness, 
they 
 
hcd l.3.ch other good-night, and de- 
p.. rted. 
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Then came on a verv sad time indeed. I 
could not eat any mo;e; I had drunk amI 
smoked more than enough; all the ladies in 
the bar retired save one, who composed her- 
self to sleep in the darkest corner; the soli- 
tary waiter left "tucked his head under 
his wing," like the robin in the nursery 
song, and went to sleep too. I had no 
book, so I could not read; I could not sit 
staring straight before me, so I started to 
my feet, and for two hours walked up 
and down that long room, weaving foot 
patterns of great intricacy among the 
tables. The train, which was to have 
started at two, did not leave tin three; but 
I got possession of my carriage, had my- 
self locked in, anù wrapping myself in my 
huge Ulster over-coat, 1 pulled my sealskin 
cap over my eyes, and went to sleep. I 
only woke once at some station where our 
train stopped to receive two coffins contain- 
ing the bodies of officers of high rank, who 
had fallen in the war, and then I slept 
again until we reached Munich. 


BRIGANDS. 


THE world, not long since, was affrighted 
and horrified by the deeds of brigands in 
Italy, of brigands in Greece, and of bri- 
gands in Spain. Those deeds are not for- 
gotten yet; but they were punished to a 
certain extent, and it was hoped we had 
heard the last of them. But no; that 
happy conclusion was not to be. The 
plague was not stayed; and now it has 
broken out again in the country where we 
may almost fear it is permanently endemic. 
In the second week of October last, a band 
of brigands, said to number about twenty, 
crossed the frontier from Turkey, marched 
into Greece unobserved, and, though in- 
cluding men well known to the authorities 
as possessing intimate acquaintance with 
the country round Livadeia, were allowed 
to take up their quarters in the neighbour- 
hood of that flourishing provincial town 
without discovery. 
On Tuesday, the 11th, they entered this 
town of six thousand inhabitants, while it 
was still light, and carried off :Þ.lr. Philo, 
the deputy of, or member for Livadeia, 
proprietor of a large landed estate in the 
vicinity, and .M:!'. Leonardiùcs, in whose 
house he was staying. The capture was 
effected in accordance with their usual 
tactics. During the short Grecian twilight, 
six brigands walked into the town in par- 
ties of two, looking as like peasan ts as they 


could. They had ascertained that the 
men of the house were to be absent all 
night on farm business, and that only the 
deputy and his llOst remained; so they 
crept in at the door unnoticed, pinioned 
and gagged their captives, and intimidated 
and silenced the women before any alarm 
could be given. Other brigands were, at 
the same time, watching in the street, 
to prevent anybody's leaving or entering 
the house. After it was dark the cap- 
tives were carried off, the brigands taking 
them separately through the streets, and 
thus gained the open country. They de- 
cIared to the women, before leaving the 
house, that if any information was given, 
and a pursuit attempted, they would 
murder their prisoners. Their deed was, 
therefore, concealed for some hours, and 
they had the whole night to gain their 
place of concealment. 
In this astounding case of outrage, it is 
specially to be noted-as a cIue to the 
motive of other like outrages-that great 
sympathy was felt for :Þ.lr. Philo, who is 
personally well known and highly esteemed 
by the best men in Athens, where he gene- 
rally resides. He is a man of education, 
has been elected president of the Chamber 
of Deputies in King Otho's time, and occu- 
pies a high political position without being 
either an official or a place-hunter. He is 
one of the independent provincial landed 
proprietors of whom Greece may be proud, 
as being gentlemen in education and in 
conduct. One of his daughters resides in 
Bavaria, as maid of honour, with the de- 
throned queen, Amalia. 
}'Ir. Philo's case is by no means un- 
common (he and his companion were ran- 
somed for something more than three thou- 
sand pounds sterling). It may be instructive 
to CRst a glance at the peculiar features 
of this class of crimes. They are especially 
hideous,. revolting, and diabolical. Why?' 
'Vhat is it that makes brigandage a 
stigma and an opprobrinm to the country 
that fails to repress it? Brigandage is. 
robbery, personal violence, often murder. 
In other countries besides Italy and Greece,. 
unhappily, robbery, personal violence, and 
murder are committed without exciting 
the same execration as the deeds perpe- 
trated by the brigands of Greece. Gar- 
rotting and plundering the old and infirm; 
stoppages by night on lonely roads, with I 
threats of " Your money or your life!" 
burglaries, ending in the shedding of 
blood, for the sake of a booty in cash or 
valuables, are all bad; bad enough, and to 
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spare: hut universal feeling ref!'ards them 
as n.'nial offences when compared" ith the 
Rystpm of :kidnapping- 80 ruthlessly prac- 
tiseù hy the robbers of Greece. "Thy should 
it he FiO ? 
Brigandage is rohbery, personal vioknce, 
extortion, kidnapping, torture, and murder 
combined; but, if we inspect. it closely, it 
is something more; and it is tImt some- 
thing more which excites our execration. 
An ordinary roùùer, garrotter, or murderer 
attacks his '\"ictim, and his victim only. 
lIe despoils him of what he has, and there 
is an end of it. He makes no one but the 
J,atient suffer, at the time, or previous to 
the consummation of the act of violence. 
The brigand makes his victim merely an 
instrument to work on the feelings of 
others-the screw to he put on the affec- 
tions of llis friends. A mercly rich man, 
in the hands of brig-ands, supported by 
DO love or respect from without, would 
be comparatively of little worth. It is not 
the prisoner who is squeezable, but his be- 
longings. A housebreaker, resisted and 
forced to fight, will kill his opponent in 
the heat of the strife. 'rhe brigand in 
collI blood tortures bis prisoner, and kills 
llim, if need he, to extort from others the 
money demanded. The prisoner may care 
less about his own sufferings, and his O1yn 
lifp, than his friends care for him. The 
brigand knows it, calc1!lates upon it, and 
takes advantage of it. He is aware that 
affection is sometimes stronger than self. 
I t is this infliction of vicariou
 torture, 
this cowarùly crushing of one heart by 
cruelties exercised on or threatened to 
another, which brands brigandage" ith its 
f>uper1ative infamy. Dy f;eizing the persou 
of one beloved object, the brigand thrusts 
llis hand simultaneously into many pockets, 
and so commits a concentrated theft. He 
robs in safety people at a distance. He does 
not give fair fight, nor anything like it. 
There is no pos:-;ibility of an honest stand- 
up struggle; no pretence to the conduct 
of loyal belligerents. 'Ye should ('all it a 
thoroughly un-English mode of attack. Our 
highwaymen of old would have scorned to 
be guilty of such proceedings. And yet we 
may note now and then, in England, some 
faint shadow of that !)ecnliar line of 
business. 
In a room in n. l>y-street near a fasllion- 
fable squar(', Bits n. closc-sllaven man with 
grisly hair, expressionless eYL"'S, and bushy 
whisker
. Books about the ))eerage and the 
landed p"pntry arc his Bible and his 'l'esta.- 
meut. He has made it his careful stud, 


to know the haùits of the young men about 
to" n "ith c'\:pectations, taking peculiar 
interest in tho!';o who promi"e to outrun 
the constable; judiciously 
lI1d opportunely 
he issues letters, containing the most phi- 
lanthropic offers. 'femporary embarra

- 
ments arc to ùe cleared a"ay, ready money 
iR to be f;upplicd for a mere formality, a 
nothing-a few scrawls on a bit of paper. 
Assistance is supplied from time to time on 
the same easy terms, until tJJ6 benevolent 
gentleman thinks it right to stop. "'
hen the 
young ùebtor is fairly caught, the strin
s of 
the net are drawn tightly round him. If he 
do not pay wbat is asked, be is ruined for 
life; and of course it was known that he could 
not pay. But what docs that matter? By 
means unknown his paterfamilias is made 
acquainted "ith the state of things; also 
a "ealthy maiden aunt, supposed to have 
l>een fond of the curly-headed boy. A 
family council is held, assisted perhaps by 
tbe family legal adviser. It turns out that 
measures have been cleverly hiken: resist- 
ance would only cause unavailing scandal; 
purses arc clubbed, funds are somehow 
raised, and the captive is ransomed from 
the brigand's-I beg the smooth-shaved 
gentleman's pardon - from tho money- 
lenùer's clutcLes. 
There is a cottage of gentility with a 
neglected garùen, all the more sh-iking for 
its negligence. Its roses luxuriate un- 
checked by the knife, its summer fruib 
hang ungathered on the bough. 'Yithin 
sits a filiI' young lady, pale and thin, and 
prematurely growing old. She is nur:-;ing 
a little boy, her consolation anù h('r stay. 
But where is the fatLer? Ah, where in- 
deed? She married, for loye, one un- 
worthy of her. He absents himself often, 
scarcely condescending to put forth n pre- 
text, and on returning just keeps up ap- 
pearances. Relations, guessing the truth, 
whisper to each other, ., I'm sum t}1eyare 
not n. happJ couple." The Deighbol1r
, 
more sllall)-eyed. know aU ahout it. He 
IlQW and then ill-trl'ats her. "hen? At 
his first truant outbrea1..., her parents said 
nothing; at his seconù, tIll')" remonstrated. 
Ill-treatment the first. .After his third, he 
wanted more money. Hcfused; ill-treat- 
m('nt. After the fourth, money granted i 
no ill. treatment. And so fùrth; month 
after month, and year aftt'r )Tar. 110 has 
her, and he means to keep her. lIm ing' 
llCr, he can defy the reproaches and bleed 
t Ill' pockets of those who love her ùearly. 
It has gone 011 hitherto, to avoid blazoning 
such SOlTOWS to tho \\orlll; lmt it can 
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hardly go on indefinitely. The protection 
of the law ,,,ill have to be appealed to; 
and the sooner the better, say we. But 
the case itself-is it one of incompatibility, 
domestic unhappiness, cruelty, and the 
rest; or is it an application of brigandage 
to civilised life? They might think it a 
clever stroke in Greece, not unworthy to 
Imve been invented there. 
Brigandage is the pursuit of wicked 
ends by the agency of fear respecting the 
fate of otbers. The Reign of Terror, in 
the first French Revolution, was political 
brigandage pushed to its utmost limits. It 
was a sta.ndi>>g threat to this effect: " You 
see the guillotine .set up in permanence; 
you see how we send to it, in any numbers 
we please, venerable old men, delicately 
nurtured women, and almost girls. Shape 
your political conduct strictly ill accordance 
with our views, or we will sacrifice those 
dearest to you, for the maintenance and 
confirmation of our power." W as not this 
true brigandage, with ambition for the 
passion to be gratified inst.ead of greed? 
Social brigandage assumes hydra-headed 
shapes, some of them too terrible to be 
pictured here. The victims ordinarily 
selected are those who have the mo
t, and 
the most respectable belongings, or who 
happen to be the most defenceless-clergy- 
men, medical men, schoolmasters, single 
ladies, widows, young men just entering 
life. Not seldom the pressure becomes so 
strong an(l so maddening, that the wretched 
sufferer resolves to save his friends from 
pain by rushing into the self-sacrifice of 
suicide, as the less dreadful evil of the two. 
C
m it be wondered at that, even with 
strong minds, continued mental torture 
should end in insanity? . 
Nor are the British Isles the only country 
in which social brigands hunt after prey. 
In France, they have a special name, 
" cballteurs," and the exercise of their pro- 
fession is known as "chantage." Canler, 
ancien chef du service de sureté, of the 
French police, quietly tells us, in his re- 
pulsive :ßlemoires, that he knew in Paris at 
least fifteen of those gentry, who carried on 
their trade for many years with great 
success, without the police being able to 
touch them. The reason of their apparent 
impunity is plain: nobody dared to com- 
plain of their proceedings. Nevertheless, 
the authorities managed, with difficulty, to 
get together some amount of evidence, and 
a fow "chanteurs" were sent to adorn the 
prisons with their presence. At the time 
of Canler's writing (1862), fOTlr ex-chall- 


teurs were living in PariR, in very easy 
circumstances. rrhe first, formerly secre- 
tary to a commissaire de police, had got 
together a fortune of four lnlndred a year. 
The second lived in the Champs-Elysées; 
he possessed pictures worth more than a 
hunùred thou:;;alld francs, and a country 
château in the Touraine. The third, own- 
ing property near the Barrière de Cour- 
celles, led t.he life of a respectable in- 
dependent gentleman, and was highly 
esteemed by all the neighbourhood, who 
"\Yere :ignorant of his antecedents. The 
fourth was also exceedingly well off. All 
of them, after feathering their nests, had 
bid adieu to their brigandage, and were- 
slwUering, under the cover of an irre- 
proachable conduct, the produce of a course- 
of vile macIlinations and shameful frauds. 
.A favourite branch of "chantage" in 
France is the pillage of those unfortunate- 
men who, having sinned against honesty 
on one occasion only, and expiated their 
fault in prison, strive to lead a life of probity 
and to merit sympathy, if not respect. 
Clmnteurs of this class have almost all 
taken rank in the bagne, and their con- 
science has long been seared by habits 01 
cl.'Ìme. They carefully search out some 
former prison - companion, who would be 
ruined in the eyes of the world by the 
simple fact of having suffered imprisonment., 
but who is endeavouring hard to return to- 
society and to obtain a subsistence by 
honest labour. Once found, they fasten 
on him as an old acquaintance, and the 
work of brigandage begins. 
One ùay, there stepped into Canler's 
bureau a good-looking man, respectably 
dressed, who said: "1Ionsieur, my name is 
H. I am the owner of an establishment 
which is growing more and more pros- 
perous every day. I anì happily married, 
and the father of two dear children. In 
short, monsieur, for several years past I 
have enjoyed almost perfect happiness, 
when a wretch came and robbed me of all 
my joys and destroyed every hope for the 
future. I must state "-blushing crimson 
with shame-
' that, fifteen years ago, I 
was tried for a mercantile forgery, and fo1" 
that criminal act, committed in a momcnt 
of madness, I was sentenced to five years 
of penal servitude. I underwent my punish- 
ment in the midst of the ignoble beings by 
whom bagnes are filled. It \vas through 
seeing them every day, and hearing tlwir 
conversation, that I felt the full enormity 
of my fault: and I resolved to retrieve it, 
at the expiration of my sentence, by 
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indu...tl'iouc;; ana honourahlo liff". Heaven 
feelllcd to hle"s my rf'pentallce. Once free, 
I e'lme to Pari
, whore [ WetS not known. 
By hard work I c,uecccdE'd in e"tablishing 
mysdf in a smnll way of business. It was 
then that I married a charming- "oman, 
who, as well as her family, is ignorant of 
my past misconduct, and who cvery day cx- 
horts her chilùren to in1Ït.'ltc their father's 
cL.'lruple.' , 
1I(,l'e tbe poor man, o\ercome by llis 
fePling-s, was obliged to pau!o;c ill his lJarra- 
ti\'"c. He soon continued: "I believed that 
thp eJ\. piation had b("Cn in proportion to the 
fault, and that I should he permitted to 
pnjoy a little repose, when a wretch nameù 
B. met me, about eighteen months ago. I 
recogllised him as having been at the 
bague at the same time nq mYRc1f. He 
callle to IllY llOllse, congratulated me on 
my good fortune, and obtained information 
r pectin
 my circumstances. Two davs 
afterwards, he presented himf;elf again, 
unùer the pretext of borro\\ ing fifty franc..;, 
which I dared not refnse him, for he could 
ruin me with a single \\ord. _\ few days 
nfterwarJs, he came for a hundred fran('
, 
stating that he \\ anteJ. it to meet n, hill. 
And then he made fresh d.cmands of suc- 
oessively more exorbitant sums, enforcing 
them all by the threat of expo:jing mD to 
my newly acquired family and connexions. 
He has nh'ead y l"xtortcd from me more 
than six thousand tì.aucs: if this goes on, 
I shall soon be ruiucù. Conscqnently, 
monsieur, I determ.ined, happcll what may, 
to put myself in your hands, and beg you 
to protect me from this \,iUain." 
.. Bnt," asked Canler, .. have 
rou never 
tried to make B. understand how iufãmous 
his conduct is p" 
"' Often, mon<:;ieur; but whcneveI: 1 tell 
him he is ruining me, he answer", 'Jhh! 
ba.h! All stutl' and ruhbish! You must I"hell 
out, or else I will tell everybody, every- 
where, that you are nothing hut n. g.tllcy- 
slave' !" 
He "ept bitrerly as he conc1uded his 
story. Canlor oomforte'd him as \\ ell as 
ho could, and dismis:-.eJ him with tbe 
promise that he would personally attend 
to his amlÏr. Next day, Ly Cauler's ordel'
, 
B. '\\ as arrested by two agents of police, 
and brought to the bure.lU. rrbere, after 
a lecturc on his baseD.

, for \\ hich he, 
probably, did not caro a pin, he \Vas sorved 
with an order of tbe pi'efect gf poliCl'\, ('Å- 
pellin!? him for life from the capital rrhe 
complainant, from that mOllll"nt, W.\S trou- 
bled no more, and his family wero ncver 
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paine<1 by the tl1l'm enN.l revdatiol1. Un- 
fortunatel.r, not every ono who falls a prl'y 
to In'ig-,md;i can call forth a Deu
 f'X 
machin.l, a chef de E.urete, or an irre- 
sponsible préfct de police, to reF-cue him. 
J Io,,;, then, can the sch(.mes and strata- 
gems of hriganùs of society be batHerl and 
dpfied? The answer is so plain that it be- 
comes almo!-.t a stupid truism. If every- 
lody waq always circumspect., straight- 
forward, self-denying, sinless; if nobody 
wn.s ever unwary, weak, foolish, di
hone:..t, 
immoral, wicked; if nobody thought of 
tempt ing other:;" and nobody drf'amt of 
courting temptation; if nobody ever bill 
traps for others, {'v en if anybody wonld 
faII into a trap, if laid; if a few other 
grand alterations could be made, why then 
-w hy then, indeed, the world "ould be 
a. very different sort of 'World from \\ hat 
it is. 
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ClliPTER III. THE 1:\ VlSIDLE THIEF. 
IT is not n. pleas'lnt thing, it may he 
conceùeù, to lose a ten-pound Dote; but 
still there are various wa.y:i of belIn' in; 
undm' such n calamity. If you C'llmot, 
aftcr !:iuch a (]I"pri\ ation, evoke n. sardonic 
smile, at least aH
ume a decorouq dignity. 
A miserable joke or an apposite proverb 
will carry oif the thing much better 
than n. hang-dog "ilencp, "hich at onee 
marks YOll a<; an immediate object ft.r the 
most humiliating pity at the IU\I1d of a 
man's worst and most aggres
i\""e enemit"s 
-hiR second-hand friends. A certain rlis- 
mal consolation, too, may 1>e by some per- 
sons deri vea by the crescendo proce

, as 
thns: the fellow is n, rascal, say, and I con- 
foss I fo>hould like to fit him with Luke's 
iron cr0wn, Ira, ing fir$t c::tretched Lim c \rc- 
fully out on Damipu's bed of steel i but 
stili I have much to be grateful for in 
the fact that the sc.\mp did not take my 
twenty-pound note, my fimr-post bed, or 
JTI y (X.lIar of wine', or. my "ife, or, in fact, 
if that'd aU, my lite. Philosophy, 006('1 ill 
its snug arm-chair, has ùevic;cd I1mny filch 
ca.tapln
ms for human ills: hns uftt"n slum n, 
indeeù, tl:at money i:; a mere phnntasma, 
and proved a thous.uul timt...<:; that there JS 
no 
uch thing as peÚn; amI yet thp idiotic 
worl(l will go on n
verthelcss scraping to- 
gothpl' gold, and 
cl'c.nning out when it is 
hurt. 
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In the present instance, JHiss Ponsonby 
was far too distracted at hcr loss to think 
{)f posing herself in any philosophical atti- 
tudes of sham resignation. The loss so 
vexed and alarníèd her, so fretted her 
brain, and wrung her thrifty heart, that 
she was, for the moment, indifferent to all 
appearances. A lady by birth and educa- 
tion as she was, if she had been well enough 
at that moment, she would have run right 
away down Crampton High-street, like 
ltIolièl'e's Avare, screaming, "Thieves! 
thieves! I've lost a ten-pound note!" 
Even now, weak and v{orn as she was, she 
could not contain herself, although in the 
presence of the new doctor. She stood 
there, tottering, at the head of the stairs, 
clinging to the banisters like a broken- 
down Cassandra, an old Lady .1'.Iacbeth, 
at the last gasp, or a dilapidated Banshee, 
proclaiming the emigration of the old 
family, and the consequent close of her 
ghostly engagement. Each and all of these 
characters did the distracted old lady of 
fortune alternately resemble. :Miss Dam- 
pier flew up-stairs, swift as a bird, and bc- 
fore 11" ercy or 111'. Tresham could run to 
her aid, caught her aunt in her arms just 
as she was in the very act of falling faint 
and exhausted at the stair-head. In a mo- 
ment, however, the young doctor had re- 
leased her of the burden, and with two or 
three prompt, yet soothing words, assured 
her that there was no danger. I).'he three 
then lifted the inconsolable old lady carefully 
into her sanctum, a snug little room adjoin- 
ing her bedroom, where some black profile 
portraits, cut out with the scissors, hung 
in oval frames over the mantel-piece, and 
an old-fashioned bureau, open, and strewn 
with papers, stood up in a corner by one of 
the windows. 
"Dear, dear aunt," said Lilly Dampier, 
kneeling beside the almost delirious old 
lady, and strokil1g her thin, cold hands, 
" what is it you have lost? 'Vhere was it ? 
No doubt it is all safe. There's no one been 
here to-day, except I and .1Iercy. Has 
there, :Mercy?" 
"Not as I knows on," said that person; 
"no one at least that I've set f(ny eyes upon, 
but there's been the works of darkness 
here somehow. The Lord deliver us !" 
,. I'll have justice," said the old lady, 
recovering as if by a violent effort, and 
gasping out every word as if on the verge 
of a fainting fit. "Lilly, I will find that 
note. Let me go now." And, as she 
spoke, :M.iss Ponsonby chided and almost 
shook Lilly in the passion of the momcnt, 



 


as if she was grappling, in her feeble way, 
with the thief himself. 
" :M y dear madam," said the young doc- 
tor, sharply and quickly, "pray calm your- 
self. You seem weak; you breathe with 
difficulty, and to give way to this excite- 
ment is injurious to you in the highest 
degree." 'l'hen he turned to 1vlercy, and 
said, in a stern, prompt way: "Have you 
any sal- volatile in the house? If so, run 
directly for the bottle and bring it, and a 
wine-glass, and some cold water. If you 
have no sal-volatile, get some brandy. vVe 
must give a restorative at once. Don't 
stand there repeating texts that don't the 
least apply, but go quick." 
Almost immediately that :Miss Ponsonby 
had drank the glass of opaline liquid, she 
seemed to suddenly grow stronger and 
calmer. She even tottered, with Lilly's 
help, to the bureau, to show her where she 
had left the ten-pound note, with some 
others, the night before. Then she suddenly 
relapsed for a moment into hysterical tears, 
faint screams, cries for justice, and denun- 
ciations of felonious persons in general, 
with a violence of feeling, as Tresham began 
quickly to think, quite out of all reasonable 
and sane proportion to the extent of the loss. 
But he took a wide and generous view of 
the matter, and concluded that the rich old 
maid was probably not so much lamenting 
the mere ten pounds as regretting the loss 
of confidence it would produce and the de- 
tracting views of human nature it would 
encourage. But he took far too liberal an 
estimate of that contracted, selfish, and 
acidulatcd mind. 
"ltlr. Tresham," she said, her pride 
sobering her as she grew more composed, 
"I am sorry you see me for the first time 
in such a state of vexation and excitement, 
but this loss is really most extraordinary 
and unaccountable. I had the money last 
night. I left it there on my desk, and 
when I left the room Lilly locked the door 
for me, and gave me the key as usual. 
To-day I get up and go in, and two hours 
after I miss this ten-pound note; some 
one's robbed me. You locked the door, 
last night, did you not, Lilly?" 
" Oh, yes, aunt." 
"It is very unaccountable," said Tre- 
sbam, after 
 moment's thought; "very. 
Are there no workpeople or charwomen 
about the house who might have been 
tempted by this money?" 
"I really don't know, Mr. Tresham," 
said ::Miss Ponsonby. "I have had no 
reason before-but-well, one doesn't know 
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whom to trust in a place liko this. I have 
never yet found out our present char- 
woman in any act of dishonesty, but therc's 
110 knowing." 
"Uh, aunt, dear," said 
fiss Dampier, 
" you could not suspect that gooù, nice Mrs. 
La\\ furd ? She's so industrious and re- 
spectful, and 1 have nevor seen her up- 
stairs, except when she was scouring the 
spare room." 
" 
Iy dear, yon don't know the world," 
said her aunt. "Dishonest persons, as 

Ir. rrresham will tell you, arc often plau- 
sible enough." 
"But, dear aunt, I was by your side 
talking till you fell asleep, and 110 one en- 
tered the room afterwards till you called." 
" You ought not to have left me. If 
you had not left me this would not have 
happened." :l\Iiss Ponsonby uttered this 
complaint "ith the fretfulness of an in- 
valid, and a good deal of that tyranny that 
rich patronesses sometimes exercise towards 
their protégés. 
Trefl;ham was quick to the "'escue. In- 
stinctively be scemed to sln'ink from hear- 
iug his patient assume a tone of authority 
and querulous complaint towards :Miss 
Dampier. Fec1ing :Miss Ponsonby's pulse, 
he said, "Yes, the sal-volatile has done 
you good. I should strongly advise you now 
to go to bed. This excitement and talking 
is very injurious to you, and may" set up" 
a state of the throat and chcst that would 
keep you awake half the night. .Miss 
Dampier, you must plead with me." 
.At that moment the door flcw open, and 
in ran Susan, the pretty little maid-servant, 
very red with running, her bonnet on bind- 
part before, and the pound of arrowroot in 
her hand. Finding nobody down-sLairs on 
her return, the girl, fearing something had 
happened, had run up to see where every- 
body was. She drew back on seeing a 
stranger. 
" You never came for my letter for the 
four o'clock post, Susan," said :Miss Pon- 
sOllby. " Y 011 positively are tliC most care- 
le::;8 girl that ever was known. You really 
se('m to have no heaù-no heaù at all. 
'l'here, give 
fercy tho arrowroot a.mI go." 
Susan seemed heedle
s of these gene- 
ralised accusations, and gavc the arrow- 
root to thc time-server .Mercy, who nudged 
and muttered a rebuke, from which Sw:;an, 
a strong, sturdy girl, broke' forth, and 
pushed aga.in to the fl'ont, being frank, bold, 
and unencumbered with any Oriental ideas 
of obedience. 
"Hut if yon please, mum-yes I will, 



[ercy-if you please 'm, 1 did come, but 
you w('rc asleep, awl 1 did not desire to 
wake you, mum, so I took tho letter off 
the desk just where I seed it when you 
told me when I brought the beef-tea. I 
put it into the post by the baker's, mum, 
amI the postman camp up just then, and 
told me it was all right. Yos I will, )[pr('y. 
I've done nothing to be ashamed of, and I 
will. " 
It was natnral that Tresham and )Iiss 
Dampier should smile at the little maid's 
fervid explanation and )[ercy's indignation 
at her self-justification, for the by-play was 
worthy of \Vilkie's pencil. 
" Come here, come here, girl," said 
Iiss 
Ponsonby, sternly, from the old-fashioned 
round-backed arm-chair by tho door, into 
which she had sunk. 
Susan approached, half frightened, and 
the moment she was in reach the old lady's 
thin band flew at her, and gripped her con- 
vulsi vel y by the arm. 
"It was she took it," she screamed; 
"this Susan stole it-this was the girl- 
stole it when I was asleep. Call the police! 
Don't let her escapc! Lock the doors! I 
will havc my ten pounds. Give mc the 
ten pounds." 
" I am snre Susan would not steal any- 
thing," said :Miss Dampier. "Deur aunt, 
do control yourself. 
[r. Tresha.m, isn't 
her head perhaps wandering ? You would 
not for the "orld, would JOou, Sm:an p" 
"I could wager my word, )Iiss Pon- 
son by, " said Trcsham, "that this girl is no 
thief. " 
Before Rusan could recover her astonish- 
ment 
ufficient1y, thc door again flew open, 
and in bounced a good-looking, stout, active 
charwoman, with a "et scrubbing-brush 
and flannel in one hand and a piece of soap 
in the otber. 
"\Yhat's aU this, I sllOuld like to know, 
about my Susan?" she said, in a tone of 
almost ag'!;re
sive protest, as she made a 
dash at 
usan, and carriecl her by a coup 
de main. "Beg your pa.rdon, madam and 
miss, but I happened to be g"oing up-stairs 
with my pail, anc1 I heard )[iss Pon
l)nhy 
cry out that my 
usan had stolen ten 
pounds, which, I say, is an onpo:-.:'.ible 
thing, for my Susan's been wC'l1 brought 
up, though we arc poor people, as YOll 
ma.y say, and she would never go for to 
do it. Only just look at her now. Yon 
can see she ùon't c,en know what you 
mean. Hich people mislay their mOlley, 
and then go and lay it to the charge of poor 
girls, whosc character is aU tlu.y have to 
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depC'nc1 upon. So you'll please take a 
month's notice from my Su
all from this 
day, mum." 
In the midst of this scene-for the flood 
of the honest woman's indignation was not 
easily stopped-J\tlr. Tresham, promising to 
send some composing medicine, quietly took 
hi::; leave. The last person's face 011 whom his 
eyeB rested in that room was not, you may 
depend upon it, thatofl\liss Ponsonby. Mi
s 
Dampier having bowed to lúm, did not tnrn 
again as he left. She was intent on tran- 
quillising her aunt and pleading for Susan. 
"Thy should he have cared for that? Yet 
he did. Talk of woman's vanity!-but 
as he was a man, I must be merciful to 
him. 
As he passed throug11 the hall the doctor 
looked into the parlour, where the phantom 
of :L\1iss Ponsonby's pretty companion still 
sat b.r the fire, now sunk low and smoul- 
dering, to call and rebuke Dandy, who was 
scratching with mistaken zeal at the parlour 
wainscot for a purely ideal rat-in fact, the 
ghost of the one that escalJed in the yard 
from George's broom. A dash Dandy 
made at some white object on the hearth- 
rug, which he tossed atout in absurd fury, 
and eventually wound madly round his 
body, drew the doctor's attention to three 
or four little dark specks on the carpet, 
which he stooped and picked up. rfhey 
were violets that had been dropped by Lilly 
when she was filling the cluster of five 
little white parian Greek vases, which 
stood in the centre of the round table. 
The object that so teased, distracted, and 
deligl:.ted Dandy was the strip cut off one 
of the "\vhite frills that stood up like sbirt- 
collars round the little flowers that had 
been deluded into mistaking October for 
April. l\Ian, especially young man, as has 
been often observed, is a strange, irrational 
animal, else why should the young doctor 
haye kissed the stray violets and then thrust 
them hastily into his waistcoat-pocket with 
as guilty au air as if he had committed 
felony. No doubt the mysterious thief, 
whoever he might be, who had purloined 
l\Iiss Ponsouby's ten pounds, llad been twice 
as bolù in his abstraction. Yet, after all, 
what harm in keeping the violets iu re- 
membra.nce of a pretty and interesting face 
that he might not see more than once or 
twice again r None, of course, that was the 
utter aùsurdity of it ; ana why did a big man 
like that blu
h as he whistled for Dandy, 
let himself out, and slammed the hlack, 
heavy-panelled door after him as quietly as 
it would let him? 


The same moon, but now clear and keen 
as a golden sickle. The wind was fresher, 
and was busy sweeping the sky free of 
cloud. Even the two sour spin8ter trees 
looked more cheerful, and were whispering 
together in a low voice, and nodding their 
heads at the same moment like half-sleppy 
gossips at "the latter end of a sea-coal 
tire." A fanciful person might have almost 
supposed that, as friends of the family, 
they were discussing together the loss of 
:Miss Ponsonby's ten pounds. The old 
bay-trees guarding the steps, standing as 
much on their respectability as ever, and 
with leaves glittering like silver, rustled in 
their stiff, old-fasl1Íoned way as Frank 
Tresham passed, as if to wish him a 
good evening. It was evidently meant 
well, and so Frank took it. As he walked 
home he thought over the mysterious 
robbery, and in his mind at once acquitted 
the little servant-girl. "If burglars ever 
carry off that amiable old lady's plate- 
chest," he thought to himself, "I believe she 
,,,"ould go stark staring mad. I have seen 
many odd faces in my time," he went on in 
his reverie, "butInever saw anything odder 
than the look that detestable lady's
maid 
gave 1J1e 'when she described Gumboge's 
medicine. I should almost have imagined 
she was fond of laudanum herself. I don't 
like that woman-wonder if she collared the 
ten-pound note? Not unlikely, repeated a 
text the next moment perhaps, and will givð 
sixpence on Sundayat the chapel to the Tim- 
buctoo mission." rrhat pretty niece, too, he 
thought, was, after all, the very companioll 
that he had sketched in such odio11s colo11rs. 
But just then a singular phenomenon dis- 
turbed Frank rrreöham's reverie, for out of 
one of those deep blue spaces in the sky the 
moon suddenly launched forth, and in the 
glory of the tllÌn cloud into which it sailed 
there appeared fùr a moment a face as like 
Lilly Dampier's 3S two peas. An installt 
after the same vi
ion reappeared in the 
mooulight that gleamed out on a garden 
wall. After all, it was a pleasant spectre by 
which to be temporarily haunted. 
'Vhen Frank got bome the pheasant ,,"as 
still warm, but it was only a wreck of its 
former greatn.ess. Sncli are the sacrifices 
which life demands of us. Nevertheless, 
our hero ate nearly all the bird without a 
grumble, for be was young and eupeptic, 
and the beautiful and beatific vision had by 
no mean::; taken awa,y his appetite. After- 
wards lie lit his pipe, pilt his feet on the hob, 
and looked at those violets .which he had 
picked up on :L\Iiss Ponsonby's hearth- 
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rug, but he did not throw them into the 
fire. 


CHAPTER IV. TIlE r;,\RWIG. 
"TIlE Whole Duty of Man" is n '\ery 
::u1mir:1 ble theological work, but when it 
comes to reacling it two hours togethcr in 
a hot room, it is perhaps apt to produce in 
the reader a longing for fre::;h air, and any 
sunshine there may be about. 
"Oh, I am so tired, :Mercy, of reading," 
said Lilly, the forenoon after the robhCl'Y, 
as she ran into the parlour where :Mel'cy 
was duqting. Lilly looked as bnoyant and 
heautiful as if she had been among 
ray 
flowers all the morning; "it's very wicked 
of me I know, but that Duty of )[..,n is so 
much alike, I always seem readillg the 
sam e page." 
"1'0 me, miss, it seems always very 
beautiful, and very 'oly. 'Om'S and 'our::; I 
used to 
it reading it to poor dear :1\[rs. Bal- 
dock, WllO is now a saint, if there ever "\\f.t'i 
n saint. The ycry gown I "year now, )Iiss 
Lilly, was hers. Ah! that was a loss, She 
was ahvays giving, Ah! if there was only 
more like her this would be a T'ery different 
world." 
A good dea.l of 
IercY'H conversation 
consi:-.ted of groans and ejaculatiOllS, un- 
less she was scolding or running anyone 
down, then and then alone sbe kept strictly 
to bn....iness. 'Vith some sort of respect 
for :Mercy's fidelity, this lug-ubt'ions tonu 
ditl not barmonise with Lilly's disposition 
that IJright morning, and she laugheù out 
from very merriment of heart, and ".ith 
shameful indifference to the merits of the 
late lamented 
Irs. Baldock. 
lürcy gave a 
sanctillloniou
 sigh, lamenting that youth 
and happiness should be allowed to outFdbe 
the world in their nlOmentary forgetfulness 
of ùe,lth a.nd misery. 
" A h ! you're very young, miss," she said; 
"and you haven't found yet that en\rythin
 
is vanity. It would be better for you if you 
had-much better, hut then some people 
can't abide good thillg
 or good }>4 ople, 
and this world's their idol and always" ill 
be." 
"
Iy idol!', just nO\v, arc S'UDshine, 
liberty, uml hnppiucs::;, 
Iercy. The reli- 
gion I was taught makcs people happy, and 
they don't hate tbe sunshine because it is 
not so gloomy as their 0" n minds. I dare 
say you think I'm "icked because I don't 
alway
 play hymn tunes, and bccaust.: 
I enjoy dancing. Did yon eV'er danc.:', 

Ierc\ 
" 

lc"'rcy groaned, said shc hop2d she ne,er 
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hall, alld implied that sueh rhythmical 
gnllna
tics were only fit fur lo!t persons, 
who were "i;:,iLly going very much down- 
\\ ard
-very much so. 
Lilly laughed louder than e\er at this 
outbur=,t, amI, as bhe did RO, chirped to a 
p.t goll1fillCh in a cage by tile '\\ intlow, 
whom she callcd Goldy, and fed with ß, 
lump of sugar, placcd between t\\ 0 of tho 
prettiest cherry lips in the "m'ltl. Just 
then i\liss Ponsonby's bell rang f.barpl) and 
fretfully. 
" There she is again," said 
Iel'cy, hy no 
means in a tone of Christian p,ltience- 
c. riu
" ring, ring-nothing hut ring. Ah, 
)Iiss Lilly, I bometimes think it would be a 
mercy if missus was taken." 
"Oh, )Iercy, how very wicked of you!" 
" You know you think so too, Misb Dam- 
pier, only you don't like to say so." 
,,\\That, losc dear aunt? No; I JOTO 
her too much. tJ 
"Dear aunt!" said )Iercy, Bcornfnlly, 
with the tone of a repI'oachful accomplice; 
,. who makes a slave of you, and keep8 ) on 
here ill a sort of prison, and scoMs antI 
fid.!rets you about all day. I say again, it 
will be a. blessed day when tho blacK coach 
comes for lIer." 
" Don't smile like that, 1,Iercy; you look 
quite cruel. 'Yhat's the matter with ) on, 

Iercy, this morning? No wonder you 
don't like hearing me laugh, or seeing m(" 
happy. You're }>ut out h)-clay. I never 
heard you talk like this before. You uSt:d 
to be always prai
ing aunt." 
"I only did that bccau
e you did so. 
I'm worn out "ith her lateh". 'VllO cau 
like bcing called up before tÎaybrea,k, and 
watchcII and nagged at? It is too lUuch 
for flesh and blood to be.\r. I know it's 
sinful not to b(>al' wot's good for us. Tht.'l'c 
she is again. There, let her ring. I only 
wish she had to wait on herself for a day. 
That'd teach her. nut it's all my wickclI, 
unregenerate temper, :Miss Lilly, I know, 
and you mustn't think anything of it. Irs 
a. trial; but it's good for me, no doubt, and 
I'll try and think so." 
Thus the odious woman, finding the 
Stlddcn remoT'al of her nnsk had. disgusted 
Lilly, who llad none to withLlraw, slipped 
it clumsily on again. 
"I',"e only an hour to be away, ::\Iercy," 
said Lilly, "and I mustn"t stop talk.in
 any 
longer, for I'm f'quanderillg my sunshine. 
:Mind aunt has her boiled chicken exactly 
at onc." .And Lilly ran off singinf:, rathCi' 
shocked at the contra:)t between M
rcy's 
real and a;:,:mmcd manner. 
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"I'll see to it," said :1fercy, her sallow eyes 
turning yellower, as I..illy's mauve lochet- 
ribbon fluttered round the corner of the pas- 
sage that leel into the garden, " and I'll see 
that I put a spoke in your wheeJ, too, earny- 
ing and wheedling to get missus's money, 
and. to rob me of what I might have had. 
W pU, I know I am down in her will, and 
that's a blessed comfort, after sore trials 
and heavy burdens, almost heavier than 
one can bear. Smooth-faced, wheedling 
minx! despising sound doctrine, and turn- 
ing up her nose at me. I'll teach her. 
There the old cat is, worretting again at 
the bell. Ugh! I wish I'd the n1Ïxing of 
her medicine." 
And full of bitter resolves, :11ercy went, 
with her face set to do evil, to pour some 
leprous distilment in her mistress's ear. 
The old lady was sitting at her desk, feebly 
turning over a bundle of faded-looking 
letters, tied round with pale ribbon, that 
had once been blue. 
"No one attends to me," she said, quer- 
rulously. " I've been ringing the bell for 
fulJ half an hour. Here I am left alone, and 
I suppose if I was found dead up here 1:.0 
one but you, Mercy, would give me even a 
thought. Ah! what it is to be old !" 
" I told Miss Lilly it was very unfeeling 
of her to go running out and leaving you 
all alone, but she doesn't eare, she said, 
so high and mighty as you like; she 
wasn't going to be locked up all day ill a 
house that was like a jail. I'm afraid, 
ma'am, 1\fiss Dampier isn't as contented as 
when she first came." 
"But she 'must be contented, and she 
shall be contented," said the old lady, 
sharply, poking the fire with angry petu- 
lance; "beggars mustn't be choosers. She 
must do as I like. I'll not be ruled by a 
chit like her. Did I not give her a home 
w lIen no one else would?" 
" You are always kind, and so I told her, 
and it's her duty to do all she can, and to 
sacrifice her small likings, and to turn 
away from worldly pleasures that signify 
nothing; but these young people, brought 
into better circumstances than they have a 
right to expect, forget all that, anel telling 
them does no kind of good." 
"And what did the inspector say this 
morning ?"-the old lady did not choose 
to enter further into her feelings about 


Lilly-" did he think anyone had got in by 
the back windows?" 
" No, ma'am; he said there were 110 foot- 
prints on the flower-bed, and he thought 
it must have been done by some one in 
the house-some work-person who knew 
the way, or some-" 
"Some what? vVhy don't you speak 
out?" broke forth the irritable old lady, 
"standing there screwing up your eyes and 
mouth as if you were keeping something 
back. 'Vhat did the man say? I don't 
want texts and jargon from your chapel 
sermons. What did he say ? You have 
been a faithful servant to me, JYlercy, for 
now ten years, and you know I have not for- 
gotten you in my will. You are bound to 
keep no secrets from me. Did you ask 
him to search Susan's box P" 
" Yes, ma'am, but he refused; he said 
there was no case against Susan at pre- 
sent. If she was found in a .week or so to 
dress finer, or have any lover who had been 
seen about the place, then it would bo 
different. He would have his eye on her, 
he said, but he believed from what he saw 
there was no harm at all in the girl. If 
the mother, he said, hadn't such a high 
character, he might have suspected her. 
Altogether, he said it was a matter he 
v.
ould not like to give any opinion upon 
for the present." 
"I\iercy, you are equivocating; yon are 
not telling me the whole truth. You said 
this man told you he thought the robbery 
must have been done by some one in the 
house or some- 1\1 y memory, you see, 
is very good. '''"hat did you mean ?" 
I\fercy was silent for a moment. Then 
her malign eyes fell on Lilly's work-basket, 
brimming with coloured wools, that lay on 
the table by the fire. "If you please, 
ma'am, I'd rather not say-perhaps I mis- 
understood him - you'd better see him 
yourself. " 
",Vhat does the woman mean ?" thought 
:l\Iiss POllSOllby. "She is faithful I know." 
l'hen a horrible suspicion flashed through 
her mind. 
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TIlE ROSE AKD TIlE KEY. 


CHAPTER XI. ROYDON. 
NEXT day, about noon, the young lady, 
with an embrace, and a little shower of 
ki
ses, took a loving f..'1rewell of her cousin, 
stepped into a fly, with her boxes on the 
roof, ann, with a sad heart, began her 
journey homeward. 
It was a good way, some twenty miles 
and upwards. She had borrowed. :Miss 

fax's novd, grew tired of it a dozen times, 
and re,umed it as often, and as she neared 
homp, with the rest1essness that accom- 
panies the conclusion of a journey, she 
threw hcr book on the opposite cushion, 
and lookcd out of tJ1C window, grccting, 
as it were, the fhmiliar ohjects that in suc- 
I cession presented themselves to view. 
\ Now they are passing the winnmiB on 
r the little hillock overlooking the road. The 
'f day is sultry. Therc is not a breath to stir 
! its sails, and the great arms stand bare and 
motionles9. :Mill and hillock glide back- 
:: ward, and are gone. 

 The road descends a little. They are 
t bctween files of old ('lm
. It grows 
1 broader; there stands the old village tree, 

 with a rude wooden bench encircling its 
trunk. 1'he time-honoured tree sails back, 
I and is lost, and quaint old diamond-Iattic('d 
houses float into view, and pa
8. Here and 
I there a filmiliar fhee is seen at door or 
.window, or peeping from the shade over 
{he hatch; and tbe girl, frOlH the fly-win- 
dow, nods and smiles. They are now 
I mill way in the quiet little street, bot th('y 
have not yet reached the home that she 
10'"1'8 not. 
..At the other side are the stained wans of 
an antique church; the gilded vane, the grey 


"Vol... ,. 


tombstoneR, spread over the thick emerald 
gra
s, and the yew-tree, go slanting off, 
hurry-scurry, as the fly-wh('els whirl, by a 
wide circuit, through the piers of a great 
iron gate, which has jm:;t given egress to 
an old-fh.shioned family coach. 
It is going the other way. It does not 
pass her. I t and its liverien footmen are J 
fast getting into perspective under the' 
boughs of the trees that line the road. 
Through the window of the fly, as it turns, I 
she has a momentary peep. 
" Brown and gold," she Rays, as listJe
81y I I 
she leans back a!!ain in her humble con- 
veyance. "The TinterIlB. And 80 here I 
am, a black sheep, a scamp, and a repro- , 
bate, come home again, as curses do !" 
There was not much remorse, but a 
good deal of bittern('ss in her tone, and! 
the girl yawned, with her finger-tips to 
her lips, and looked for a moment a little 
 
peevish. 
There is what i'J termed technical1y an 
" approach" to the house up to which 
.he is t 
driving, a serpentine road, two miles long 
at least, through a wooded òem('')ne. Rut, 
wisely, the old own('r of Roydon, when 
consulting his new lights, and layi11g out, 
according to picturesque principlf , the 
moàern approacb, would not aUm., tllem to 
obliterate or aH.cr the old m"enne of the 
mansion-broaù anù f.,h-aight, something 
more than a quarter of a mile long, "ith 
a double line of trees at car-h f'ide, wide 
enough apart to admit the enfre front of 
the building. 
It is up this broad, straight avcnuo bhe 
is driving now. 
A lazy man, with :1. mind at caRe, entf'r- 
ing here for the first time', looking down 
the soJcmn lines of enormous bough'i to 
the old-world glorie's that cl....-.e the per- 
spective, escaping from tbe vulgar world 
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of dust and rattle into sllOrn grass and 
clear, silent air, and tho luxurious and 
melancholy grandeur ot all that surrou-nds 
him, might fancy himself in the " delicious 
land" once visited by the enchanted Sir 
Jeofry. 
In the distance rises a grand Elizabethan 
structure - broad, florid, built of wbite 
stone, yellowed and many-tinted by time. 
A vague effect fills the eye of pinnacles and 
beU-mouthed chimneys, and curved and 
corniced gables, balustrades, a front vari- 
ously indented and projecting; multitudes 
of stone - shafted windows, deep - curved 
scrolls, and heraldic shields and supporters; 
a br<k",d flight of steps, and then another 
balustrade running at both sides the whole 
length of the base. All this rises before her, 
with its peculiar combination of richness, 
lightness, and solidity, basking drowsily in 
tho summer sun. 
As you approach, you discern a wide 
court-yard in front, .with a second line of 
l>alustrade nearer to yon. 
On the snmmit of this, here and there, 
I 3,1'0 peacocks sunning themselves, some 
I white, others plnmed in their proper gold 
I II and purple. They nod their crested heads 
as they prune their plumage, and hang 
their long tails to the grass, disturbing the 
I slumbrous air, now and then, with a dis- 
cordant scream. 
As you draw nearer still, before you 
enter the court, two oblong ponds reveal 
their spacious waters, at the right and the 
left; you may hea::.' the shower of the foun- 
tains playing in the middle, snowy coronals 
of water-lilies are floa,ting near their banks, 
and swans are grandly gliding round and 
up and down. 
Now the homely "fly'" is in the court- 
yard. A great Russian dog lies sunning 
himself on the dazzling gravel, near the 
steps, and whacks the ground twice or 
thrice with his tail, in lazy recognition, as 
he sees the young lady look from the win- 
dow of her homely vehicle. 
" I suppose that is the way of the WOl'Iù., 
Bevis," she says; "you know whom to get 
up for." 
Her attention is arrested by a carriage 
waiting a little way from the steps. 
" r.!.'hat's the dean," comments the young 
lady as she sees that very neat equipage, at 
the window of which a tall footman, in light 
blue and gold livery, with flowered bail', is 
standing. He has just descended the broad 
flight of steps under the great shield which 
overhangs the door, and which displays ih 
high relief all the heraldic insignia of that 



 


b:rnnch of tIle V ('roons. He is delivering 
a message from Lady Vernon - Barbara 
Vernon-I give JOu the christian name of 
this famons widow at once, as it is men- 
tioned often in the seqnel-to an old lady 
sitting in the carriage. 
Old IVliss W yvel, the dean's ßÍ.ster, as 
usual, with her feet on a pan of hot water, 
sits in the carriage reading her novel, and 
nursing her rheumatism, while her brother, 
the dean, makes his visit, with an apology 
from her for not coming in. 
" We'll not mind Mi
s W yvcl this time. 
She'H be all the happier that I don't dis- 
turb her, and so shall I." 
Ånother tall footman, seeing who is in 
the fly, descends the broad steps quickly, 
and opens the door. 
"The Dean of Chartry is here?" in- 
quires the young lady. "How long has 
he been here ?" 
" About ten minutes, please, miss." 
" Any other visitor?" 
"No one, miss, at present, please." 
"Where is her ladyship?" 
" In the library, please, miss." 
"'ViII you tell somebody, please, to tell 
my maid that I want her in my room p" 
said the young lady. 
And she ran up the steps light.ly, and 
entered the great halI. I t runs back 
into space, almost into darl.-n.ess, with oak 
panelled walls and taU pictures. She turned 
to the right, where the broad oak staircase 
ascends. 
Up she runs. There are more portraits 
in this house, one must suppose, than the 
owners well know what to do with, for you 
can hardly turn a corner without meeting a 
gentleman with rosettes in his shoes, a ruff 
round his neck, and a rapier by his side, or 
a lady in the toilet of Queen Elizabeth. All 
ages, indeed, of English costume, from the 
court of Harry the Eighth down to George 
the Second, are represcnted here; and, I 
suspect, there is now not a soul on earth 
who could ten you the names of all these 
magnificos and high dames, who are fain 
to lurk behind corners, or stand in their 
frames, with their backs against the walls 
of galleries, passed, back and forward, by 
gabbling moderns, who don't care twopence 
about them or their finery. 
Off one of these galleries the young ]ady 
enters her own room-stately, comfortable, 
luxnrious-Iooks around with a good-na- 
tured recoO'nition, and has hardl y begun to 
o . 
take off her dusty tlnngs, and prepare to 
mal
e bel' toilet, when her maid passes in 
through the dressing-room door, smiling. 
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CHAPTER XII. BARBA.RA VERl'iON. 
By no m('ans old is thiR maid. Some ",ix- 
and-thirty years, pcrh
Lps. 
he has car- 
ried 
laud in her arms whcn she was a 
Ii tt1e thing, and dressed her; sat by her 
bed and told her fairy-tales in the nursery. 
"'V dcome homc, :l\Iiss :Maud," smilcs 
Jone:'). 
"And how have you been p., says the 
young lady, t.aking her by the hand, and 
l-is
ing her affectionately on one check and 
the other. " As for me, I've been flourish- 
ing. I almost think, old Jones, if I had 
only had you with me, I should never have 
come back again." 
,. La., miss, how you talk !" 
,- I've been leading a wild, free life. Did 
you ever see so much dust, Jones, on any 
human being P" 
"Indeed, you are in a pickle, miss. 
Charles said you came in a fly with one 
horse. I wonder her ladyship did not send 
a carriage to W ybourne to meet you." 
" 1famma bas other things anù people to 
think about," ba.iù the young lady, a little 
bitterly. '" But I dare say if I had asked 
I should have had it; though, indeed, I 
shouldn't have liked it." 
" Your hand's all sunburnt, miss." 
" I'vc been sketching; and I never could 
sketch with a glove on." 
" 'V ell, dear me, it was a fancy going in 
these queer things! l\'-hy, I would not be 
seen in such thing's myself, miss, much less 
you. You'd be
t lmndle off that dress, 
miss, as quick as you call. La! it is thick 
with dust. Phiew!" 
'" Help me, Jones, }lelp me." And as 
she continued her toilet she asked: "Is 
mamma yet talking of making her usual 
journe)y ?" 
" Not a word, miss, of anyone stirring 
Yf't. N orrið would know. She has not 
heard nothing." 
,. The Tillterns' carriage was here to- 
day-I pa
sed it at the gate. Do you know 
who caUed?" 
")11'. Tintern and 
Irs. They was 
here nigh half an hour. JJeave them alone 
for 'aving their eyes about 'em, miss. 
'1.'here ain't a tack druy in thc house, or a 
slate loose, but it's known down at the 
Grange before it's noticed hcre." 
"I think, Jones, they rpcl.on upon- 
don't pull my hair." By this time she was 
sitting in her dre
sing-gowìl before the 
glass, with her dark, g-olden-brown hair 
hanging over her shoulders in such pro- 
fusion, that it seemed inerediblo how suph 
masse:. could finù growing room in one 



 


little head. Jones was brushing ont its 
fold
. 
"I'm not pulling it, indeed, miss," she 
protested. 
" Yes. you were, Jones. Don't ever con- 
tradict me. Has either of my special horrors 
-
Ir. Smelt-he's the clergyman or dis- 
senter, something in black, the sIeck fat 
man that comes so often-has he been here 
since p" 
" He may 'ave, mi
s; but-" 
"But you don't know. Well, the other 
-Doctor 1Ialkin p" 
"Oh, dear yes, miss. He was here, 
please, 011 Friday last." 
" You're sure p" 
" Y es, mlli
, please. Her ladyship sent 
for me to the shield room. She only asked 
w hethcr I could rem em ber for certain, 
miss, w ha t day you were to return 'ome to 
Wybourne with 
Iiss :Medwyn." 
" 'VeIl P" 
"Well, miss, she had it down in a book, 
and read it to me, and I said 'twas right. 
You said early-the se
enteenth." 
" .l"\.nd did she say anything more ?" 
" No, please, miss, nothing more. Only 
she said, , That's all, you need not wait.' " 
" And what about Doctor Malk-in ?" 
"He was showed in, mi:;,s: please, just as 
I was going out. And I heard her order I 
Edward not to let any visitor in; and that 
was aU, please." 
" Do you know the name of this place, 
parish, and county, Jones P" says the young 
lady, carelessly. 
'" Well, I ought to by this time, miss," I 
laughs Jones. 
,. I don't think you do. The name of 
this place is Bæotia, and it is famons for 
its dulness, and Doctor Malkin is one of 
the six inhabitants who can think and talk 
a little. He is an ßgreeable mall, and- 
put & pin there - an unpleasant-looking 
man. I like talking- to him; but I think, 
on the whole, I should not be sorry if he 
were laid in tbe Red Sea, as poor nurse 
Barnwell used to say. 'Vhat do you think 
of him ?" 
"That is a gentleman, Hc..'l.T'en forgive 
me, I cnn't abide, mi
:,," answcl"{'d Jones. 
" I bate his face. I always feel in low 
pirits 
after I see it." 
" 'V ell, anything more ?" continue;:; 
Iis:) 

laud. " "\Vhen are tJ1e people coming to 
llear !jrandpapa's will read P" 
" 'l'o-morrow, I believe, miss. Bnt, as 
yet, "'\11'. Eecll.s has Dot got no orders about 
it. lIe said so after dinller in the .0uSt. 
keeper's room yesterday." 
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".And is there anything going to be-a 
tea and plum-cake for the school-children, 
or a meeting of missionaries, or anything 
of any kind P" 
"Nothing, miss, please, as I 'ave heard 
of, but-" 
" You'll knock down that china, Jones." 
" What, miss p" 
" 1\1 Y ring-my Dresden dancers." 
" Oh ! The little man and woman with 
one arm akimbo and the other up. I saw 
them all the time." 
" Well, take great care. I'm sure I shall 
kill you if you break them. You were going 
to tell me there is not.hing going to be, ex- 
cept something-what is it P" 
" Oh! I know; yes, miss, the consecke- 
ration of the monument in the church. 
That will be to-morrow evening, miss." 
" Oh! Really? Well, that was a whim! 
Give me those ear-rings. No, not those- 
the others; not those eit.lwr. Don't you 
see the little ones. Thanks. Yes. I must 
run down and see mamma, I suppose, 
though I'm very sure she doesn't care if 
she did not see my face for a year, or-for 
ever." 
"La, miss! you must not talk like that. 
Your: mamma's a very religious lady-the 
most so, as every one knows, in the 
county-I might say in all England-and 
it's just her way; the same with every one, 
a little bit high and distant like; but it 
ain't fit, miss, you should say that." 
"No, Jones, we can't agree, mamma and 
T. Give me that small enamel brooch- 
the little one with the lady's head set in 
gold. Tlmnks. She does not like me"- 
the young lady WëtS standing before the 
gbss, and I dare sa.y wa.s well pleased, for 
she looked splendidly handsome-" and the 
reason is just this, everyone else flatters 
her. You and all the other sneaks. I never 
do, although I am sometimes a little afraid 
of her like the rest. I'm nervons, I don't 
know why; but it's not cowardice. I never 
flatter her." 
" No, miss, it ain't that; it's only you 
don't try her. You won't go the right way 
about it." 
"There's no nse, Jones-you only vex 
me. I',e often felt that I would give the 
world to throw my arms about her neck 
and kiss her; but somehow I can't; she 
won't let me. Perhaps she tries; but she 
can't love me; and so it always was, as fa.r 
back as I can remember, and so it will 
always be, and I've made up my mind to 
it; it can't be helped." 
So ::Miss J\:1aud Vernon walked along the 


gallery, and went down the broad stairs, 
passing many ancestors who stood by, at 
the right and the left, against the wall, as 
she did so, and singing low to herself as 
she went, with a clear and. rich voice, an 
Iix'1.lian air quite new to the solemn people 
in the picture-frames, at whom she looked 
listlessly, thinking neither of them nor of 
her song as she passed by. 
Mr. Tarpey, the groom of the chambers, 
was fussing with the decorations of the 
hall as she passed. 
"Can you tell me where her ladyship 
is p" she inquired. 
"Her ladyship, I think, is still in the 
library. Please, shall I see, miss p" 
"Don't mind. I'll try myself. Is her 
ladyship alone P" 
" I think so, miss." 
He crossed the haU, a.nd opened the 
second door from the great entrance, which 
stood wide open, in this sultry weather, by 
Lady Vernon's command, the two tall foot- 
men, in their blue and gold liveries, keeping 
guard there. 
Maud glanced through the open halI- 
door as she crossed the hall; she would 
have been rather pleased to see a carriage 
approaching; she did not care for a very 
long interview with her mother; but there 
was no sign of a visitor in sight. 
" Thanks, I'll go alone," she said, dis- 
pensing with the escort of Mr. Tarpey; and 
passing through two spacious rooms, she 
reached the door of the library. Lady 
Verno11 treated that apa.rtment as her 
private cabinet, and from her childhood 
.Maud had been accustomed to respect it. 
:Maud has no liking for the coming inter- 
view. She would, now, have liked to put 
it off, and as she crosses the Turkey carpet 
that muffles her tread, her step slackens. 
She stops at the door and raises her hand 
to knock, but she doesn't knock; she hesi- 
ta.tes; she has a great mind to turn back, 
and wait till her mother sends for her. 
Eut, perhaps, that would not do. She 
has been at home nearly an hour, and it 
is time she should ask Lady Vernon how 
she does. 
She knocks at the door, and hears a clear 
voice can " Come in." 
She turns the handle accordingly, and 
steps into a spacious room, hung with 
gilded leather; the blinds are down, the 
sun by this time shining on this side of the 
honse, and a mellow, cathedral-like dim- 
ness prevails. There are three or four an- 
tique bookcases, carved in ponderous relief, 
through the leaves and scrolls of which are 
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grinning grote
flue and ugly fhcm:j, rich 
with a cynical Gothic fancy, and overhung 
by fantastic cornices, crowned with the 
heraldic shield and supporters of the Ver- 
Dons. 'rhey are stored with gilded volumes; 
portraits hang here, a!=l in other parts of 
this rich old house, and cold marble busts 
gleam on pedestals from the corners. 
Sitting at a table in the middlp of this 
room is a very handsome woman of forty 
years or upwards, with skin smooth as ivory, 
and jet-black hair, divided in the middle, 
and brought down over her white temples 
and small pretty ears smoothly in the simple 
classic fashion, now out of date. Her finely 
pencilled black pyebrows, and her features 
with a classic cIegance of outline, carry an 
expression of cold hauteur. Her slight 
embonpoint becomeg her grave but rich 
dress, which is that of a woman of rank 
and wealth, by no means indifferent to the 
impreHsion produced by externals. 
rrhis lady, with one handsome foot upon 
a stool, and a desk before her, is in a 
leisurely way writing a letter, over whicb 
she bends just the least thing in the world. 
Her pose is decidedly elegant. 
The lady glances slightly toward the 
door. Her large grey eyes, under their 
long lashes, rest for a moment on her 
dau
hter. She does not smile; the pen is 
still in her fingers. She says, simply, in her 
clear and rather sweet tones, "Oh, 1.Iaud? 
I will speak to you in a few minutes, when 
I have put tbis into its envelope. Won't 
you sit down P" And so she continues to 
write. 
rrhe young lady flashes back a rather 
fiery glance in return for this cool welcome, 
and does not sit down, but walks instead, 
with a quick sh'p, to tho window, puns the 
blind aside, and looks out perseveringly. 


J 
) 
'1J 


CIIA.PTER XIII. 
IOTRER AND DAUGHTER. 
LADY VERNOX having pnclosed and ad- 
dressed her letter, added it to the little 
pock of about six others at her left. Then 
looking up, she said: 
" So, JOu are quite well, :Maud, and you 
arrivc(l at a quarter past three ?" 
" Quite well, mamma, thanks. I suppose 
it was about that time; and I hope you arc 
vcry wdI." 
"I am well, thanks; and I wished to 
mention that when you, as you told me, 
fì
ed the seventeenth for Jour return to the 
Hcrmibgo with 'faximilla ltledwYll, I was 
under a mistake, and did not see, till too 
la.te, that the seventeenth would be Sunday; 


and I should not have given my f>anction 
to your travelling for pleasure on Sunday. 
I wished t-o mention that particularly. I 
tolrl :Maximilla I should bo bappy to re- 
ceive her any day this week. Is she coming 
do you know P" 
" She woulJ have come with me thi... 
morning, but she had so much to say to 
her servants, and so many things to 
arrange, that she could not leave home till 
after dinner at soonest, so Rhe hopes to be I 
here at ten to-night; and if anything should 
happen to prevent her, yon are to have a I 
note, by post, in the morning." 
"She will be in time, at all cvent
, ( 
for the bishop's sermon to-morrow," says \ 
Lady Vemon. "The monument will be 
uncovered at five o'clock. The bishnp 
arrives at six. Ho bas to consecrate the 
new church at Eastover, before he comes 
here, and then he goes on, after his sermon, 
to 'Vardlake, for the evening meeting of 
the church missions." 

Iiss Vernon is hardly so much interested 
in all this as her mother is, although even 
she recites the programme a little dryly. 
But dry as is her recital, it is not often I 
that she volunteers so much information to 
her daughter. I 
"ADd what can the bishop have to 
ay 
about the monument, to lead him so much ,I 
ant of his way, poor old man p" 
"The bishop seems to think that his 
having been the dearest friend that 
Ir. 
Howard bad on earth, constitutes some 
little claim upon him," s.'1.ys Lady Vernon, 
haughtily, in a cold tone, and with her 
fine grey eyes fixed on hpr daughter. 
" Oh! I did not know," says Mand, a 
little apologetically. 
" No, of course you did not; you seldom 
do know, or care to know, anything that 
interests me," says the elder lady, with her 
fine brows a little higher. I 
:àlaud coloured suddenly, with an im- I 
patient movement of her head. She was not I 
sitting down, only standing near the table, 
dnlmming on it with her finger-tops, and 
she felt fi)r a moment as if she conld ha.ve 
stamped. II 
She answered, however, without nny 
::;how of excitement except in her brilliant 
colour and. eyes. II 
"I did not know, mamma, that this 
monument to :Mr. Howard interested you I I 
particularly. " 
" No, not particularly," said handsome 
Lady V crnon, stprnly, for SIlO waç; one of 
those per:;on.., who don't brook contradIC- 
tion, and who interpret discu:-:sion as a 
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contradict-ion. ":Mr. Howard was the best 
vicar we ever had here, or ever shall have; 
and, in his way, a bencfactor to this parish. 
The bishop, who admircd and loved him, 
as much as one man could another, sug- 
gested that for such a man, in the fielt1 of 
his labours, having lain in his grave more 
than a score of years unrecorded by a single 
line, it was time that a monumellt should 
be raised. He wished a beautiful one, alid 
so I believe it is. His name is first in the 
list of subscribers, and it is his idea, and 
it is he who has taken a lead in it; and, 
therefore, though in terested, I am not par- 
tieularly interested in the personal degree 
which your emphasis would imply." 
" Well, all I can s
,y is, I'm very un- 
lucky, mamma." 
"I think you are unlucky," replied her 
mother, coldly, turning her head slowly 
away, and looking at tho pendule over the 
chimney. 
" Have you anything to ask me, J\faud?" 
inquired Lady Vernon, after a little interval. 
" Nothing, thanks, mamma," said Maud, 
with her head a little high. " I'm afraid I 
have bored you coming in when you were 
busy. But having been away ten days, I 
thought it would have been wrong, or at 
least odd, if I had not come to see you to 
ask you how you were." 
"So it would," said Lady Vernon. 
" 'ViII you touch the bell P" 
She did so. 
"Well, mamma, I suppose there's no- 
thing more?" 
" Nothing, }faud." 
Maud's heart swelled with bitterness 
as she left the room, and shut the door 
gently. 
" No father, llO mother, no near rela- 
tion !" she thought, impetuously. "I love 
Cousin l\lax better than fifty such mammas. 
There are girls who would hate her. But 
I can't. 'Vhyam I cursed with this cruel 
yearning for her love? And she can't love 
me-she won't have my love. I think she 
wishes me to hate her." 
When :Maud was a little thing, as far 
back as she could remember, her idea of a 
"mamma" was an embodiment of power, 
and something to be afraid of. Seldom 
seen except when the spirited little girl be- 
came unmanageable; then there would be 
a rustling of silk and a flutter of lace in 
the nursery, and the handsome figure, the 
proud still face and large grey eyes were 
before her. This phantom instantly cowed 
her. It always looked severe, and never 
smiled, and its sweet cold tones were 



 


dreadful. The child's instinct could see 
di::;like, hidden from mat,urer observers, in 
those fine eyes, and never heard a tender 
note in that harmonious voice. 
l\1iss Maud passed out through the suite 
of rooms, and encountered Lady Vernon's 
footman going in to take her letters. 
In the hall, serious :Th1.r. Eccles, the gen- 
tleman-like butler, was passing upon his 
business with the quiet importance and 
gravity of office. 
The young lady had a word to say. 
" Is anyone expected to dinner to-day?" 
" Yes, miss-five; the vicar and :ThIrs. 
Foljambe; his curate, the Reverend :1\11'. 
Doody; and Mr. Puntle and Doctor Mal- 
kin. There was an invitation for Captain 
Bamme; but he is absent on militia busi- 
ness, and it is thought not probable, miss t 
he will return in time." 
Anything was better than a tête-à-tête 
with Lady Vernon; a situation which Lady 
Vernon herself seemed to deprecate as 
strongly as her daughter, for it did not 
occur usually six times in a year. 


POPULAR A:Th1ERICAN PHRASES. 


IN a new country peopled by an old race t 
with new physical surroundings, new poli- 
tical struggles, and new social ideas, it i3 
natural that llew words and phrases, and 
new metaphors, should creep into the old 
language. This has occurred in the United 
States, where the people not only speak the 
best of English when they please-and 
sometimes boast of the fact-but superadù, 
when they are in the humour, a rich and 
racy vocabulary which is so entirely their 
own as seldom to be intelligible to English- 
men without an explanation. The old ancl 
settled states of New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and generally 
of the thirteen original colonies which 
were engaged in the 'Var of Indepen- 
dence, do not coin many new words and 
phrases in our day, though they sometimes 
make an effort in that direction. The 
great mass of the most characteristic and 
original neologisms come from the South. 
'Vestern and Western States, which are as 
yet but sparsely peopled, and in which the 
settlers have to fight against the wilderness, 
and often against its inhabitants, both four- 
footed and two-footed, if they would main- 
tain their grounù. These men look upon 
nature face to face. r.rhey coufront hard. 
ships and difficulties every day of their 
lives, though only to overcome and subdue 
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England, a direct line Lch"een two places, I 
one of which cannot be seen from the othcr 
on account of the CnclObUf"('S, is said to be 
a line "as the crow flics." In Amc1Îca. 
STIch a line is caned "a bee line," ond Dome- 
times an "air line." Be s, after L
l \ ing 
laden themselves with honey, have be<..n ob- 
served always to fly back to the hive in a 
direct line, which is not always the 
c 
with crows in their fligllt. The phrase is 
sLorter and better than our English equi- 
valent. " Sinners," says Dow in his Lay 
Sermon
, " you arc maling a bee line from 
time to eternity, and what you bave onco 
passecl over you will never pass again." 
Another quotation shows the ImmorouCJ 
aspect of the phrase. "The sweetened 
whisky I haù drank," says the author of 
the Americans at Home, "maùe me so 
powerful thick-legged, that when I started 
to walk, my track wasn't anything like a 
bee line." 
The swarming 'of bees has given ri
e to 
several phrases that savour of a. new 
country, and of the help that settlers are 
always ready to afford one another in tho 
backwoods. "\Vhen a ncw immigrant 
arrives in the Far 'Vest, the ncighbouring 
settlers, perhap.-. for twenty or fifty milcP 
distant, unite with their teams, cut G.\JW1l 
the forest trees, and build him up a. log- 
honse in a single day. This swarm of 
assistance is called "a raising bee." 1'110 
ladies also have swarms of similar kind, 
such as "the quilting bees," when the 
young women assemble, and in an after- I 
noon win make a quilt for the new 
comers. " Apple bees" take place in tho 
eider-malcing time, when the neighbonrs 
help to gather the apples and prepare them 
either for drying or for the vat, and mako 
the o.easioll an excuse for merry-making. 
In America all coleopterous iIl.':)cey are 
called "bug's," where in England they 
would be called beetles. Thl' word ha
, 
consequently, not the oftènsivo sense that it 
has "ith us, and the disgusting insect to 
which it is applied at home has tbe.prefi).. 
"bed" to di::;tiDguish it from all other 
coleoptera. The fire-fly, that flits about bO 
picturesquely in the hot Bummer evening::; 
and nighto;:, is called ., the lightning bug." 
To be called a "big bng" is to ùc rccog- 
nised as a person of note or consequence. 
"1Iiss SaTIl
e is a. big bng," &"lYs the writer 
of the ",Yidow Bcdott's papers; "she's got 
more money than almost anybody cl"e in 
town." Sam 
lick in England, talking' of 
a visit to the Housc of Lords, says, "'V e'll 
go to the Lords' Housc-I don't mean the 
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them; and they f 'el as they do so tL Lt 
they arc laying the solid fonnl1ations of 
new C'mpires for their sons and grandaOI's. 
A litt]e pride ana m:l,!!uiloquence may 
therefore be forgiven them. The l'xprcs- 
S10ns which they invcnt, and. the meta- 
phors which tll<'Y employ, drawn from tlleir 
personal experience of men and thingR, 
and from the well of tJleir own untutored 
genius, are not only full of a. p<'culiar 
humour, but of common senso and worldly 
wisdom. The words are not always ele- 
gant, but they aro gener..llIy forcible. In 
the invention of epithets and nicknames for 
political friends and opponents they are par- 
ticularly happy. Dr."\V ebstcr, the lcxieo- 
gmpher, in reference to this peculiarity, 
very truly f:.ays: " We rarely find a new 
worù introduced into the language which 
is entirely useless. The use of new terms 
is dictateù by neces:,ity or utility; some- 
times to express shades of difference in 
signification, for which the language did 
not supply a suitable term; sometimes to 
express a combination of ideas by a single 
word, which otherwise would require a cir- 
cumlocution. These benefits, which are 
often percei v-e<l instinctiv-cly, as it were, by 
a nation, recommend such worùs to common 
11se, tin the cavils of critics are silenced by 
the weight of authority." 
I do not propose to discuss the single 
"ords which the language owes to the 
peculiarities and eccentricities of American 
life, or the vulgarities or diverbities of pro- 
nunciation which di&tinguish the English 
language in America. from the English 
spoken at home (English at home has a 
plentiful stoe1.. of vulgarisms of indigenous 
growth to answer for to the philologist and 
grammarian), bnt the phrases and the me- 
taphors which are purdy American, and 
which arc never likely to becomc naturalised 
in the Old "\V orId. Agriculture, commercc, 
and politics, all carried on in America under 
conditions different from those which they 
present in Great Britain, arc the three great 
sources whence these phrases and meta- 
phors awo derived, and each of theso show 
the steady and continually growing and 
expanding English language in a new light 
of wit, of humour, or of a. development, 
which may seem vulgar to the present age, 
but which is likely to m itself securely 
into the next, to lead to new devclopmC'nts 
in its turn, irrespective of the opposition of 
grammarians and purist Q , who forget that 
language is made for man and not man for 
language. 
In a fenced and enclosed country such as 
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:Meeting Honse-but the place where the 
nobles meet, pick out the big bugs, and 
see what stuff they are made of." "The 
free and easy manner in which Sir Robert 
Peel described some of the big bugs at 
Moscow has got him into difficnlty."-New 
York Times. 
Bunkum, or more properly Buncombe, is 
a useful word which England has borrowed 
from America, and which bids fair to be 
naturalised among us. The origin of the 
phrase, talking Buncombe, or talking for 
Buncombe, is related in Wheeler's History 
of North Carolina. "Several years ago the 
member in Congress for the district of Bun- 
combe rose to address the House, without 
any extraordinary gifts either in manner or 
in matter to interest the audience. 
fany 
members arose and left the hall. Very 
naïvely he told those who remained that they 
might go also, as he should speak for some 
time, but was only speaking for Buncombe." 
The word has also come to signify what is 
sometimes called bosh. "Our people," 
says Sam Slick in Human Nature, "talk a 
great deal of nonsense about emancipation, 
but they know it's all Buncombe." In 
England the parliamentary reporters have 
the power to deprive Buncombe in either 
House of all its power to reach the place 
for which it is intended, by the simple 
plan of refusing to make a note of it. But 
no such power exists in the United States; 
and he who speaks for Buncombe, though 
he cannot oblige the House to listen to 
him, can compel the official reporters of 
the Honse to take down his words, and can 
compel the Congressional Globe, or the 
Standard of Washing-ton, to print them at 
the expense of the country. No wonder 
that Buncombe is a greater nuisance in 
America than it is likely to be in England. 
"Dead-head" is another phrase which 
might be advantageously adopted at home. 
It signifies a person who gets free ad- 
mission to theatres, concerts, and other 
places of public amusement, and who pro- 
cures free passes for railway and steam-boat 
travelling. 
" To be death" on a thing, is to do the 
thing well, to be a good hand at it; to do 
anything thoroughly. "Do you know 
Chunkey? He was raised in Mississippi, 
and is death on bars (bears)." The quack 
doctor could not manage the whooping- 
cough, hut he was" death on fits." 
"Dyed in the wool," thorough, ingrained, 
is in vulgar parlance something that will 
wash and not lose colour; as," He's an out- 
and-out good fellow: dyed in the wool." 


" General Taylor is a democrat dyed in the 
wool," or a democrat of the Jeffersonian 
colour. 
"To be 011 the fence," is a political 
phrase, applied to a man who has not quite 
made up his mind for which side he will 
vote, or who will vote according to his 
interest: 


Every fool knows that a man represents 
Not the fellows that sent him, but those on the fence, 
Impartially ready to jump either side. 
LOWELL, The Biglow Papers. 
" To give a man fits," or "to give a man 
Jessie," that is, to punish a man so severely 
by tongue, or pen, or co.w-hide, or the bare 
fist, as to throw him into a paroxysm of 
rage and fear. "To give a man parti- 
cular fits," or "particular Jessie," is the 
comparative of the original positive, the 
ne plus ultra of chastisement, mental and 
physical. " I go in for Bill Sykes, be- 
cause he runs into our machine; but he 
mustn't come fooling around my gal, or 
I'll give him fits." - A Glance at New 
York, Bartlett. 
"Fizzle," to burn dull like wet gnn- 
powder; to make a ridiculous or egre- 
gious failure. "To fizzle out," to make a 
complete failure. " The factious and revo- 
lutionary action of the fifteen (senators) 
has interrupted the regular business of the 
senate, disgraced the actors, and fizzled 
out." -Cincinnati Gazette. " You never 
get tired of a good horse, he doesn't fizzle 
out." - Sam Slick. "To make a blue 
fizzle," is to make a melancholy or lugu- 
brious failure. 
"To put the foot down," to be very de- 
cided in a course of action. The late Pre. 
sident Lincoln was continually represented 
by the Northern papers as" putting his foot 
down" for the removal of General M'Clellan 
or General Hooker, or for the abolition of 
slavery, or for some other object, popular 
at the time. 
" To fly off the handle," to break a pro- 
mise, suggested by the accident that some- 
times occurs to a hatchet or an axe, when 
the blade flies off' and leaves the useless 
handle in the grasp. " Now and then 
some of the girls would promise, and then 
fly off'the handle." -Bartlett. The phrase 
also means to lose temper, and become 
unreasonably excited to wrath. 
" To drive a straight furrow;" a meta- 
phor derived from the plough, signifying 
to go right about your business, to be 
truthful and honest, and to indulge in no 
shams or false pretences. 
"To go the big figure," to do things in 
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n magnificent manner; on a large scale. 
"To go thf' wholo figure," to go to the 
fuHest extent in a Rpeculation or an enter- 
prise. "Go the whole figure for rclig-ious 
liberty; it has no meaning here whf're aU 
are free; but it's a cant" ord and sounds 
weIl."-Sam Slick "Our t;enat{)rs go tho 
big' figure on oysters and whisky-punch." 
-Bartlett's Dictionary of Americanisms. 
"fro go tho wholo hog," or "to go the 
entire animal," is another vulgarism of the 
fiamo Fpecies which is sometimes heard in 
England. 
" Gone coon," "a gone goose," "a gone 
gander," "a gone g'osling," "a gonner," are 
varieties of a phrage that was first brought 
into popularity by the story of a Colonel 
Scott, a \Vestcrn hUIlter, whose aim with 
the rifle was so unerring, that a racoon (a 
coon) upon a tree, at which he was going 
to fire, surrendered at discretion, after a 
short parley. " Are you Colonel Scott?" 
" Yes." "The famou
 Colonel Scott p" 
" Yes, so people say." "Don't fire, Colonel, 
I give in, I'm a gone coon!" In the 1N est 
a hopelessly bad debt is called a "gonner," 
something that is gone beyond the chance 
of recovcry. 
"Good as wheat" is another agricul- 
tural phrase, equivalent to the commercial 
one "as good as gold." 
" Sound on the goose," or "all right on 
the goose," to be true to the principles of 
a political party. This phrase had its 
origin in Kansas, during the contentions in 
that state on the subject of the extension 
of negro slavery within its limits, and m.eant 
adhesion to slavery. 
"A ha.rd row to hoe;" an agricultural 
metaphor for a difficult task. "Gentlemen, 
I never opposed Andrew Jackson for the 
sake of popularity. I knew it was' a hard 
row to hoe.' "-Colonel Crockett. "To hoe 
one's own row," to attend to one's own 
Imsiness. 
"Hurry up the c..'tkes." During the winter 
season in America there is a great consump- 
tion of buckwheat cakes at breakfast-time 
at all the great hotels and boarding-houses. 
They are served hot, and fresh from the 
kitchen, and eaten with butter and syrup. 
:Men of business, in haste to get brt'akfast 
over, make such continual appeals to the 
waiters to" hurry up the cake:-:," that the 
phrase has become the popular synonym 
to command ha!oite. If a 8team- boat is late 
in st.'trting from the pier or "\\ harf, an im- 
patient passenger will call out, "K ow then, 
captain, hurry up the cakes!" or a lillen- 
draper's assist.wt, slow in exhibiting )1Ïs 


fineries to a lady, is likely to be reminded 
that he should" hurry up the cakes." 
" Aç, big as aU out of doors;" anything 
very large or importnnt. "I will never 
truckle to any man, thou
h he be as big 
as a]l out of doors."-:M'Clintock's Taleti. 
" To keep a stiff upper lip," to remain 
firm to a purpose, to keep np one's courage, 
" .My friend, don't cry for spilt milk. Keep 
a stiff upper lip, and all will come right 
again." - Knickerbocler 
Iagazine. 
" Knee high to a mosquito," very small; 
a phrase often used in speaking of a person 
whom one has known from infancy. "The 
lovely 
Irs. Smith? Oh, yes, I, knew her 
before she was knee high to a mosquito." 
"Log-rolling" and "axe-g-rinding." The!'o 
phrases are used in political parlance to 
signify the action of members of Congress, 
or of the locallegislatnres, when they ha"\ e 
private purposes in view in their snpport 
of public measures; they also describe tho 
personal motives of lawyers and other;:; 
who introduce bills. 'Vhen one member 
says to another, " Vote for my bill, and 1"11 
vote for yours," that i:) log-rolling; and when 
a member supports a measure by which he 
expects to get a place for a friend or a re- 
lative, or gain some personal advantage for 
himself, "he has an axe to grind." 
" Pipe-laying" is a political phrase which 
signifies the practice of procuring fraudu- 
lent votcs, towards the close of a popular 
election, in sufficient number to turn the 
scale. "The result of the Pennsylvania 
election would not be in the least doubtful 
if we could be assured of fair play and no 
pipe-Iaying."-:New York Tribune. 
"One horse;" an agricultural phrasc, 
applied to anything' small or insignificant, 
or to any inconsiderable or contemptihlo 
person: as a. "one-horse town," a "one- 
horse bank," a "one-horse hotel," n 
"one-horse lawyer." A clergyman, de- 
precating the use of snch ßttenuatcd ex- 
pressions as "dang it!" "blow it!" "con- 
found it!" described them n.s "one-horse 
oaths." The popularity of this phrnse led 
to the coinage of its converse, to describe 
something that was great and ID'l.gnificent. 
" Let us bave no one-horse candid.ate for 
the Presidency. General Grant is the man. 
He is a. whole team; a borse to 8pare, and 
a hig dog under the waggon."-New York 
Herald. 
"Sayage as a meat axe," to be n'ry 
angry and violen t. ,. It riled me bO, that 
I just steps up to him, as saV3g'e as a meat 
axe, intendin
 to kick him do\\n-btaÏrs."- 
Sam Slick, Human Nature. 
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"To row up Salt River," to court po- 
litical defeat j "to be rowed up Salt River," 
to be politically defeated. If the defeat 
be very overwhelming the unsuccessful 
party is said to be "rowed up to the very 
head waters of Salt RivC'r." 
"To run one's face," to get goods on 
credit on the strength of your personal 
appearance. "Any man who can run his 
face for a card of pens, a quire of paper, 
and a pair of scissors, may set up for an 
editor, and by loud, incessant bragging, 
may secure a considerable ratronage."- 
N ew York Tribune. 
"To shoot your grandmother," to make 
a great mistake, to be much disappointed, 
to do what you did not intend j sometimes 
used in the same sense as the English 
phrase" to find a mare's nest." 
"Sirree, Bob;" an emphatic assent or 
negative. " Yes, sir!" is the first form j 
Rtill more emphatic is, "Yes, sirree!" and 
most emphatic of all, " Yes, sirree, Bob !" 
In a case before a Baltimore court of justice 
the attention of the judge was called to a 
juryman who appeared to be intoxicated. 
The judge, addressing him, said, "Sir, are 
you drunk P" The man stood up in a defiant 
attitude, palpably drunk, and replied, "No, 
sirree, Bob I"
 " Well," said the judge, " I 
fine you ten dollars for disrespectful lan- 
guage to the court-five dollars for the ree 
and five for the Bob." 
"Small potatoes j" any thing or person 
that is small, contemptible, or petty. "I 
took to attending the Baptist meeting, be- 
cause the Presbyterian minister is such 
small potatoes that it wa'nt edifying to sit 
under his preaching."-The 'Vidow Bedott. 
"Give us an honest old soldier for Presi- 
dent, and none of your small-potato politi- 
cians and pettifogging lawyers." - New 
York Herald. 
"Some pumpkins j" the converse of 
small potatoes j something great and im- 
portant. "Franklin was a poor printer's 
boy, and Washington only a land-surveyor, 
yet they growed to be some pumpkins."- 
Sam Slick. 
"To stand up to the rack," to be up to 
the mark or point; to do what is expected 
of one, or what one has promised. "I 
began a new campaign at W ashingLon. I 
had hard work to do; but I stood up to 
the rack, fodder or no fodder."-Colonel 
Crockett. 
"Â surprise party." A party of persons 
who assemble by previous agreement at the 
house of one who does not expect them. 
These surprise parties are generally friendly, 



 


and organised for the purpose of present- 
ing a poor clergym1Ul. or politician with a 
testimonial, a purse of money, or gift in 
kind, to supplement his income. There 
are surprise parties of a more disagreeable 
kind, as when a knot of people visit a 
negro who has had the audacity to make 
love to or insult a white girl, for t,he purpose 
of tarring and feathering, or driving him 
out of the town, with the menace of death, 
if he dare to return to it. 
" Tall." This word was formerly the 
recognised slang for the talk of a braggart 
or a liar, but may be applied in every case 
where inordinateness, excessiveness, and 
great magnitude enter into the idea of the 
speaker. "He is the greatest pedestrian 
mentioned in the annals of tall walks. " 
"If we don't come out in full force we'll 
have a tall fight with the gang." "The 
general found a whole potful of the tallest 
kind of jewels." "I shall walk tall into 
varmint and Indians, it's a way I've got." 
"Three cheers and a tiger." After the 
usual three cheers at a convivial or other 
party, when in England there would be a 
call for the Kentish fire, or one cheer more, 
there is in Âmerica a call for the "tiger," 
a growl, like that of a wild animal, in 
which all the company take part. The 
"tiger" is very effective for its purpose. 
"To take the back track," to recede 
from a false position after having gone too 
far; a phrase derived from the life of the 
hunter and trapper in the back settlements. 
"To be up to the hub," to be in a diffi- 
culty, as the wheel of a vehicle is when 
embedded to the centre in bog or mire. 
" To wake up the wrong passenger," to 
make a mistake. It is the practice on 
board the" long-shore" steamers that make 
stoppages at all the feITies, villages, and 
towns on the route, to wake up such of the 
passengers as have reached their place of 
destination. Mistakes of course occur on 
these occasions j hence the phrase and its 
wider acceptation. Sam Slick, in his 
Nature and Human Nature, represents a 
Northern philanthropist condoling with a 
Southern slave on the miseries of his con- 
dition. " 1\fassa," replied the negro, "you 
have waked up the wrong passenger dis 
time. I isn't poor. I get plenty to eat 
and plenty to drink. When I wants money 
missus give it to me." 
"Whole souI'd," to be generous, genuine, 
noble-minded. 
"The slate." The list of people re- 
commended to office by a political party, 
as .a reward for political services, real or 
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imaginary. "A ela,te smasher," a pre- 
sident, or high ollicial, who will not givo 
places to tho nominees of the party. "Let 
General Grant be encouraged to sma<.jh tho 
I slate. lie is a great slate-slllasher."- 
Cincinnati 
nquirer, 1tlarch, lSG9. 
"Clear the sh.irts," to vindicate tho 
political character, and clear it from taint. 
" He has not cleared his skirts from sym- 
})3.thy with the truth." " You do not in 
the least touch the question, nor do you 
clear the Ekirtß of General Grant and of 
your party, for tbe basest treachery to the 
people. " -Letter in the X cw York Tribulle. 
Among other similes and metaphors in 
common use in America, and that differ 
from those ordinarily heard in Engla.nd, 
may be cited: "As out of Eorts as a down- 
stream shad." ,. I'm as dryas the clerk 
of a lime-kiln." "Ås long as a thanks- 
giving sermon." "As sharp as the little 
end of nothing." "A'i slick as greased 
lightning." "As tight as the bark of a 
tree." "As wroth as a militia officer on 
training day." "As useless as whistling 
psalms to a dead horse." " Thrashing 
around like a short-tailed bull in fly-time." 
Dr.llartlett's Dictionary of Americanisms, 
from which many of these words and phrases 
are quoted, was compiled in 1857-8, and 
published in 18GO. It is a portly vulume 
of five hundred and twenty pages, and con- 
tains, bl'
ides the undou bLed Americanisms, 
great mnubers of t;cotch and English local 
\\ ords that are whol1y or partially obsolete 
at home; but have been I'm ived with a 
new life in the new country to which th('y 
Lave been transplanted. Dr. Bartlett's 
book will doubtIes
 be extended at an 
early perioù, as the last ten years have 
produceù their own crop of words, unin- 
vented at the time his amusing compilation 
was made. .English slang grows fast in our 
daYR; but American slang grows iufinitcly 
f:u;ter, and has tho merit of being a great 
deal more humorous and comic than the 
English article. 


SOLDIERS' DALLAD S. 
I. 
THE BATTLE 01' PXAOrB. 
All OLD ASON\ XOUS DALLAD STILL PoPULAB AMONG 
THE PRU::!SIAl'f 80LDIBR& 
[The battle of Pra
ue referred to in this roug-h old 
German HUS8ar ballad was the battle of Prague so well 
knov. n to generation after generation of young Englieh 
pianoforte players. It was not, however, tou
ht a
liinst 
the Turks, but tool. place at thE' siege of tho picturesque 
Coipit.alof Bohemia by Frederick the Great, one of tlw 
carliest of that long serics of gr1l.ud robberics which 
gndualJy helped to build up Prussia into a compact, 
powerful, and aggr8UÌve lriDgdom; and at 1ut to turn 


it.. 
 we ha't'e SE'en, into one of the strongest, most am- 
})ltJous, and most dangl"rous of the military powers of 
Europe. 'Ve picture to ourselve. lome of hie then's 
cavalry shouting their quaint doggerel the night after 
Lcuthf'n, while old Fritz, stalkinK past their bivouac 
fire, gives them a 
rim stare, with his large round eyes, 
wat.ching them from under his huge, ding'y, oockaded 
cocked- hat, as the rM. light fur a moment glances on 
the diamond star on his breast, and on the welJ-worn 
hilt of his sword, fatal to 80 many an Austrian. In 
th"t rough song the flublimo old scoundrel heard the 
echo of tresh victories.' 
To blockade Prague, that fine old town, 
" e Prussians one day sat us down. 
Our camp it stood us in 
ood stead, 
Stored well with p0wder and with lead. 
Our cannon were all laid with care, 
And :Schwerin was our general there. 
Fa"lt rode up our Prince Heinrich then, 
}'ollowed by eighty thousand men. 
u l' uw all my army would I give 
So my brave Schwerin did but live. 
o Fate! 0 Fate! war's hardest lot, 
That Schwerin should 10 øoon be øhot." 
A trumpeter to Pra
e we Bent 
To learn what was the town's intent, 
\\ hether to open or stand out; 
Dut the Bohemians, staunch and stout, 
Would never yield their liberty, 
Bombarded then the place mwti be. 
Who did tbis little song indite? 
"r I'll, three hussars who came to fight. 
'Vith Scidlitz's corps they v.ere dra\\n up, 
And in old Prag-ue thf'v hope to sup. 
Hurrah! W ohoop! Victoria! 
Old .Fritz himself was there, hurrah! 


II. 
GOING IYTO 
EW QUARTERS. 
.Ali OLD GERMAN IIIILITARY DALL,'-D, DATE (PERUAI'S 
THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR), AUTIIOR Ul'IÃ.:\OWN. 
[One likes to think that Tilly's and Wallenltt.in's 
brave musketeers may have p
rhftp9 chanted this 
ditty at the gates of 11agdeburg the night it was taken, 
and that our old friend Dugald D.1lgetty, passing Lis 
horny hand over his lon
 g,1Unt face and grizzly mous- 
taches, may have therE'upon said in Latin of 
Iarischal 
CoUeg-e to some Swedish friend in trouble: .. Marry, 
these same Gcrwan rogues love a good stave almoat as 
well as they do plunder, and by St. Andrew in that lut 
chargo in truth thev broke III on our pikell like 80 
many mad bulls. Even my late master, the great 
Gustavus himself, WQuld have said · Bravo' u the 
onset, and no\\ fighting being thirsty work, more CIIpe- 
cially when one haa boon beaten, let's into the town, old 
comrade, and have a stoup of good B&C:irac." .. You 
wiU? Marry well said, Soldado." .. ßy yuur ri
ht then, 
forward. There's good wine at the ILuser Rudolph'a- 
good wine. By your right-OJ] 
You people bo mf'rry, tho soldier -hurrah I 
Sin
ing now greet you jucheira-aa-ea I 
They're from tbe German le.nd 
As you well understand, 

 .rrily coming to quarter on you. 
Solid good fare and a welcoming (aoo 
Arl' better than banquf'ts in eVery case. 
Bring us the drick along, 
Landlor,i j!>in in this SOIl
 : 
Deutschland boch lebe, booh leb' der S0ldat. 
GI'rman!! aM' hE'arty and always are ready, 
Tendl.r to mliiof'D8, in battle.. atead,. 
l'hl"1 love with J..cen desire 
A kiss, v. ine, and battl... fire, 
Worda that are truth, and a ju.ial 
g 
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:M'tiden beware of your little heart's flight, 
Love often comes like a thief in the night. 
'Vhen daylight sec-s us go, 
:Many will say" Ah, no." 
Sobbing with sorrow, and tcars in their eyes. 
For the soldier knows neither of peace nor of rest, 
To-day he is here, there to-morrow a guest; 
Home and love changing see, 
Till to head-quarters we 
March when the death drummer beats the roll call. 


FRO
1 BRADFORD TO BRINDISI. 
IN TWO FLIGHTS. FLIGHT THE SECOND. 
ON arriving at :M:unich, I found that, 
owing to the tardy way in which we had 
travelled, the train for Ala had started 
some half an hour previously, and that 
there was nothing for me to do but to re- 
main until ten o'clock at night, and then 
travel by the express. I was not sorry for 
this, for I sadly wanted washing and shav- 
ing, to say nothing of a little rest after 
constant travelling. So as soon as I could 
thread my way through the immense crowd 
waiting to receive the bodies of the de- 
ceased heroes, I jumped into an open fly, 
here called an einspanner, and told the 
driver to take me to the Vier-Jahreszeiten 
Hotel. During this drive, which was a 
tolerably long 011e, I had an opportunity of 
seeing many of the splendid buildings, and 
passing through the cheerful and excellent 
streets of this handsome city. Arriving at 
the hotel, which deserves the reputation 
which it has attained of being Ol1e of the 
first in Germany, I was shown into a bright 
little room on the entresoJ, the bedroom 
portion of which was shut away by portières, 
while the other portion made a most per- 
fect little sitting-room, with its bright 
white china stove, its comfortable sofa., neat 
writing-table, and elegant curtains. After 
my toilet, which included the operations 
of a barber, who brought back to me remi- 
niscences of German shaving-soap, which I 
had forgotten for twenty years, I descended 
to the salle à manger, and ordered break- 
fast. Such a comfortable, cosey spmsesaal ; 
not the great salon where the table d'hôte 
is held, but a small room, where breakfasts 
and luncheons, and cheery little unwhole- 
some German suppers are served. We have 
made some little improvement in England 
lately in the coffee-rooms of some of our rail- 
way hotels, which are now thoroughly com- 
fortable; but even in them there is wanting 
the air of cosiness which is to be found at 
the Vier-Jahreszeiten. The portraits of the 
Queen and of the late Prince Consort arc not 
uncommon on the walls of English hotels; 
I think I ha.ve met with one or two of the 


Prince and Princess of Wales, and I am 
certain that the late Duke of WelJington is 
occasionally represented; but in what Eng- 
lish hotels will you find the walls of one of 
the principal rooms hung with admirably 
executed engTavings of painters and musical 
composers, with the place of honour over 
the mantelpiece occupied by the " counter- 
feit presentments" of two poets ? Yet, as 
I ate my breakfa.st, I was gazed upon by 
1'Ylozart and 
1:endelssohn, by Beethoven 
and Von lrVeber, with Goethe and Schiller 
over the mantelpiece. I doubt whether the 
mention of the name of Tennyson to the 
average English waiter would awaken any 
-response, but the square-built, stolid-look- 
ing Bavarian who attended on me knew 
all about Freiligrath, and asked me if I 
had heard his latest song of the war. 
After breakfast, by which time it was 
about noon, I sallied into the stree
s of the 
town to see the shops. Capital shops of 
all kinds, some splendid cafés, not after the 
French model, which is open and airy, but 
after the German, which is closed and 
steamy; cafés in all of which men are 
seated behind huge glasses of beer, a few 
playing dominoes, many reading the papers, 
nearly all talking about that intermin- 
able subject, the war. I notice, too, an 
extraordinary number of shops for the sale 
of periodicals, the windows of which are 
filled with maps of the seat of war, with 
pictures of the engagements of Wörth and 
Gravelotte, and of the arrival of the first 
batch of French prisoners at :M:nnich, but, 
above all, with caricatures. Of these last 
the Emperor Napoleon is the hero. A 
conscientious study of Punch for many 
years, has proved to me that :M:r. Tenniel's 
pencil is the most admirable reflex of Eng- 
lish popular opinion so far as the ex-em- 
peror is concerned. When all went well 
between the English and French, and the 
entente cordiale was in full blow, Louis 
Napoleon always appeared in :M:r. Tenniel's 
cartoon as a middle-aged gentleman of 
marked, but by no means unpleasant fea- 
tures. But on the first hint of any diffi- 
culty occurring between the two nations 
he became suddenly old, his nose grew into 
r., proboscis of extraordinary dimensions, his 
stomach swelled, his legs shrunk, and the 
curls on each of his temples were converted 
into the "aggerawators" of the ruffian 
and the jail-bird. But even when :Ur. 
rrenniel was most severe, his sketches were 
characterised, as must be everything done 
by that accomplished artist, by refinement 
and artistic feeling, two creditable qualities 
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which hit; German brethren Imve vcry de- 
cidedly abnegated. N otbing W"o
ser than 
the caricatures of the empe'ror and the cx- 
empress, which I saw publicly exhibited in 
the windows of the "Munich print-shop
, can 
possibly be imagined, and it surely is no 
excuse to say, as I have seen it said in print 
since my return, that during war-time ex- 
cesses of this kind are permissible, and that 
the f-;ketches of our own Gilroy during 
the .French "ar "ere equally offensive. 
General decency, has, thank Heaven, made 
a ,rast stride in advance' since Gilray's time, 
and any imitation of the Rocial sketches of 
that artist would now find, in this country, 
neither vendor nor purchaser. The omni- 
vorous war literature has even laid hands on 
our two old friends, Schultze and Müller, so 
well known to the readers of the Kladdera- 
datscb. I bought a little book called 
Schult7e and 1\liiller auf dem Kriegs Schau- 
platze, with a colonred frontispiece repre- 
senting the two heroes driving furiously on 
a gun-carriage, beneath which a wretched 
little Napoleon was gwinging, crouched in 
a pickel-haube, and from the pref
l.Ce I 
learned that: 


Die zwei, die oft mit Friedenswitzen 
Ein loser gf'ist erSChf'lDen liesll 
Sie lIend auch, wo KanOnf'D blitzen 
U nd ziehn mit Deutschland ,,"or l)aris. 


They are a nice people the Germans, 
honest, true, and pious, but they are not 
funny. Anything duller than the ad- 
ventures of Herren Schultze and 1tIÜller it 
would be difficult to imagine; and even in 
this little would-be comic pamphlet an un- 
pleasant feeling towards England was dis. 
cemible. 
I wandered about the streets and public 
gardens until it was time to go to the table 
d'hôte, and after dinner I retired to my 
room, and slept until awakened by the 
waiter's arrival to tell me that the omnibus 
was at the door. Inside the omnibus "as 
a pretty little lady, surrounded by a number 
of small parcels, and bag:;, and bundles of 
wrappers. Her husband, a stout :Frcneh- 
man, with the appearance of a commis- 
voyageur, was smoking a cigar on the hotel 
steps, and when he had finished it, and not 
bcfore, he came and asked his wife in a 
querulous tone whether all their parcels 
were right. She said she believed so. He 
was evidently ß, man of a bilious tempera- 
ment, :\s shown by his yellow skin and his 
close-cut beard, like cotton ,-civet, and this 
expression irritated him immcnsely. " You 
'believe so; how is it that you ha,.e 110t 
uOllllted them, my wife ?" he exclaimed still 


mor(' querulously than before', :mil then ho 
made the little wuman :ret out of the omni- 
bus, and go through an the packages one 
afte'r another. I
vcn then h(' wa
 not satis- 
fied, but kept up a rumbling fire of com- 
plaint all the "ay to the station, where he 
left her to look aft.(>r everything, and eon- 
solerl himself with a glass of absinthe at 
the buffet. 
We Rtarted from )Iunieh at ten o'c1oek, 
and about three hours afterward,;; arri,.cd 
at Kuf<;tein, where wo had to change 
carriages, and where we remained fOl" 
nearly an hour in a refreshment-room, 
"hich was little better than a cabaret, but 
where the food and drink, 6u('h as they 
"ere, were good. Here the French gentle- 
man built his wife into a distant corner 
behind a wall of packages, and leaving her 
there proceeded to refresh himself with 
ham sandwiches and b
er. There was an 
outer division of this rcst..'turant which par- 
took more decidedly of tbe estaminet cha- 
racter, and in it, for the first time in travcJ- 
ling, I heard a. man venture to express 
some respect for the French people, as dis- 
tinguished from their emperor, and some 
pity for them in their misfortune. He was 
one of the railway guards, and spoke with 
fluency and feeling, but was compelled to 
succumb to tbe bowl of execration which 
greeted him on every 
ide. The :French 
gentleman looked in while this discussion 
was going on, but withdrew hastily. It 
bad a softening effect on him, for on my 
return he had handed to his wife over the 
rampart of packflges tIle fragment of a 
ham sandwicb, and the dregs of a glass of 
beer. 
In the new lot of carriages I had for com- 
panions tbree Italian men and one boy. 
'1'hey were of 3. lower c1a
s than one is ac- 
customed to meet with in first-class com- 
partments, and they did not f-;peak a singlt- 
word of any language except their own, of 
which I knew but ,"cry few sent('nces; but 
they were a cheery, pleasant lot, and "0 
managed to get on tolerably well together. 
There was an old man, v
ry red in the fhee. 
very hooked in the no
e, very white in the 
beard, who would have been ß plen
ant 
companion but for the se,.ere bronchial 
affection under which he laboured, and 
which led him to go through 11erformau('('s 
that made one's blood run culd. There '\3S 
ß heavy, middle-aged man, of the str('('t- 
organ - playing order, ,ery 
quare-jlLw('d, 
very black-eyed, very olive-complt..xioned, 
and there was a young man of the rf'
lllar 
tCllor t.ypc, who might have been Gennaro or 
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Elvino, or any of the other heroes of song. institutions certainly extend to the custom- 
The boy was fair-haired and frolicsome, and house. I perfectly recollect how, twenty 
took an immense fancy to me, entertaining years ago, in the then waiting-room at 
me with a great many jests, which I could Cologne station, they called out, "Ein hun- 
not understand, but, moreover, with a good dert und vier," alid how I, perfectly ig- 
deal of pantomime, which I thoroughly ap- norant of the German language, had no 
preciated. It began to grow very cold soon notion of their vociferations referring to the 
after we left Kufsteill, and my fellow- number one hundred and four on my port- 
tra-vellers, who had no superfluity of wraps, manteau, and how, when they made me 
took up the light sleezy green drugget, comprehend it, they searched it through 
which covered the bottom of the carriage, with ferocity, and slammed it to with vehe- 
and turned it into a grand universal cover- mence. This time at Cologne, before they 
let for themselves. I buried myself in had finished asking me whether I had any- 
my Ulster, and my sealskin cap, and my thing to declare, they had chalked my 
Scotch J1laid, and we all went to sleep. portmanteau, and let it pass. It was the 
I woke at dawn, in time to see some of same now at Ala, on the Austro-Italian 
the best features of the Brenner Pass, over frontier, where I and the chief of the Italian 
which we were making slow but steady dogana exchanged many jokes, set off on 
progress. The topmost peaks of the Alps, his side with an amount of rib- poking and 
on which the eternal snow by glistening, back-slapping, in which he seemed greatly 
the grand slopes and fells covered with the to delight. 
interminable array of fir-trees, the broad Am I in Italy? Is this the Mincius? 
verdant valleys dotted here and there, now Are those the distant turrets of Verona? 
with solitary Swiss châlets, now with small Aud shall I sup where Juliet at the masque 
white-faced villagoes, a handful of houses Saw her loved Montague, and now sleeps by him? 
OJ Such questions hourly do I ask myself, 
nestling round a quaint little chapel, now And not one stone in the cross-way inscribed 
with convents standing serene but solitary, "To Mantua," " To Ferrara," but excites 
and now with châteaux well built and well Surprise, and doubt, and self-congratulation. 
kept; past gorges, passes, aud defiles; So said Mr. Rogers, poet and banker, and 
through great cuttings, where the light of so say I, proser and commercial traveller. 
day, hitherto struggling to appear and to The outward aspect of the country certainly 
make us warm and cheerful, is cast back would not have told me that I was in Italy, 
and shut out; now winding along the edge and as for that magnificent sky, that" blue 
of a precipice, looking down on the tiny unclouded weather" of which I have heard 
thread of silvery stream hundreds of feet so much, it had evidently forsaken us for 
below us; now skirting the base of over- the nonce. I have seen quite as clear skies 
hanging snow-topped cliffs, past every va- as this in Hyde Park, and infinitely clearer 
riety of splendidly grand scenery-we make at Torquay, but there can be no doubt 
our triumphant way, make it, moremTer, about my being in Italy, and at Verona, 
seated in a comfortable railway carriage, for my three Italian fellow-travellers tell 
stretched out at our ease, and with our me so, and the porter at the station in- 
wraps around us. Those persons who be- dorses the remark by adding that we here 
moan the cramped inside and the freezing clmnge carriages, and have twenty minutes 
outside of the old mail-coach, the spanking to stop. So I tumble out on to the plat. 
tits, the mendicant coachman and guard, form, and enter the restaurant, and have 
the horrid British dinner swallowed in ten that particularly nice preparation of filet, 
minutes, and the general extortion and which throughout the entire Continent is 
nlisery, will wail over the obliteration of known by the name of biftek (but which is 
the dirty mule and the foul muleteer, the no more like the peninsula of juicy meat 
long wearisome climb, the longer and more which you get in Fleet-street than I am 
wearisome descent, the dangerous corners, like Hercules), and wash it down with half 
tIle miserable food, the bitter cold, the en- a bottle of Capri, a wine of which I have 
tire wretchedness of the proceedings. I heard in England, but have never yet tried, 
who, rightly or wrongly, look upon all and which 1 now find to be a particularly 
members of the Alpine Club, and mountain satisfactory drink. 
climbers in general, as being more or less "Then I rejoin the train I see, for the 
mad, am thankful for the establishment of a first time, the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
line of travelling by which I can penetrate I who are both in attendance on one lady. 
into Italy in comfort and security. One of these geutlemen is dark and clean- 
The general improvements in continental i shaved, but for his heavy moustache, and 
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is gf'TIerall) )Iephistopheliall; but he il-; so 
cOlUplai
ant, ...t.lnù
 1-0 Jllueh in tlH' hack- 
gr'ound, nmI ('{'cupic<; himself so \ pry much 
'\\ ith his nen 
p'lpi:'r, giving way 
o com- 
pletely to Hi(' oth(.}' 
('ntlell1an, that I at 
once bee hp is the hur;Land of the lady. 
The otlu.'r gentleman is short, fair, full- 
bearded, 
LDd attt'utivp to a ùpgree. He ùoes 
not like my entrance into tùe carriage into 
whieh )o[ ephi!'topneles Ita,; kindly beckollcd 
me. He looks after the ladY'6 hand-bags 
and wrappE:'rs, aIld buys for her the prct- 
tiC''!t bonquet which the flo\H'r-girl in at- 
tendance IHl
 to oller. In fact, he takes 
the whole 
up(ryihioll of the lady's comfOl ts 
upon 11Ïmse1t", and only retires just as the 
train is about to start, when he yields up 
}lis positiou with a g-ood w
e, and :.\Iephis- 
topheles glides into it. 'The laùy to whom 
their attention
 are devoted is the first 
specimen of the Italian donna that I }mve 
seen. Site has Hot, hu\\ ever, "the high 
dama's brow," nor can one quite discover 
"her heart on her lips, and her soul in her 
eyes." She is a passably pretty woman, 
"ith large, black eyes, of which she makes 
excellent m,e on her fellow-trtlvel1ers. :.\Ie- 
phistophelcl:I does not he em to mind; ho is 
deep in the columns of I'Italie, a journal 
published in }'lorcnce, in the :French lan- 
guage, which he is gooJ enongh to lend me 
whf'TI he has finished with it, and \\ 11Cre I 
read the first news I have seCli since leav- 
ing" home. So on, until "e reach Padua. 
where \\e have three hours' rest, and where, 
after a consnmmation at the restaurant, in 
which, as there is no reason against it, I, 
being for the time solitary anù celibate, 
male my first 3.cquaintance with that grand 
ing-redient of Italian cookery-g-arlic. IIere 
I ta.U in with two German stuùellts on a I)lea- 
8111'0 trip, who seem to be mnch more civi- 
lised than the German stndentg of my time, 
and are clean and well informcd alld enthu- 
Riastie. 'Ve" do" Padua together in the littlc 
time at our disposal, walk through the long 
arcades, reminding ODe some" hat of the 
rows at Chester, Jook into two or tllrl,'C of 
the churches, so splendid in the illterior, 80 
brick- barn like and nnfinished on the out- 
f:ide, and notice a hundred sights DP" and 
strallge to me; and though I encounter 
that F>hovcl.hatted priest, whom it is so 
difficult to get rid of, and who will come 
l)aek to repeat his "good-night," in the 
Barber of Seville, I look in vain for the 
learned Doctor Bellario, who lent his legal 
trappings to Portia for hcr masquerade, nor 
a little later at .Ferrara. did I come upon 
any traces of aillo Orsini and Lis com- 



 


rades; 1101' ùid I see the ducal pd.la.ce ''t ith 
tIH' practicable B over its gateway, the re- 
mu\ al of" hich by Signor l\Iario C('nntlro's I 
dagger I had so often "itne bl.d. 
1 f-il('pt at Bologna that night at a m'l!!- 
nificf>nt hoh'l, eJ..cdllnt in eVf>ry l'(>!'Ipect, 
called the IIôtcl Brun. It i
 impo'-' .;iLle to 
do better than go to the lIûtcl Brun. A 
little a\\ e-!,trnck by the magnificent corri- 
dor through '"f'hich I was conducted, & 
corriùor ct.ecorated with frescoes, and rather 
Wimly ornamented with marLle bustb ûf 
the Homan emperors, I rp
ained all my 
coura
(' when inducted to tlw cheery, com- 
furtable little room allotted to me, and the I 
hotel remains in my memory as a singular 
example in its every arrangement of the 
Llending of the magnificent and comfort- 
able. I arrived at the railway 
tation next 
morning to start for Dril1di
i, '\\ ith no 
idea of the honour in store fur me; but I 
soon found that the mission 011 which I had 
been despatched by the house had become 
kuo\\-n, and tlJat not merely "'as I to travel 
by 
pecial train, Lut that I was to have the 
honour of bcillg' accompanied by the }"irst 

Iiliister of Public 'V orks, who was coming II 
specially to Brindi
i to inaugurate the ser- 
vice, tLe start of which I had bccudespatched I 
to superintend. The line of rail runs nearly I 
the whole of the v.ay alung the shore of thl. 
Adriatic, passing Ancona, and other well- 
kno\'tn VI aces, and having a lovely undu. 
lating country on its other side. Our pro- II 
gress might be con
idered to some extent a 
triumphal one, fur the news of the advent II 
of the minister had preceded us, and at all 
the stations at w bich. we f't.opped \\ e \\ ere , 
met by deputations of the townspeuple, 
anxious to look upon tbis great creature, 
and, as I afterwarùs undl'r
tood, to im- 
plore him to commemorate the occasion of 
his visit by recommending the local mag- 
nates for a ribùon or decoration. 1'he 
" cro'\\ llin
 of the edifice" was, however, 
rl'
erved 
ntil tlIt> ùay after onr arri\&11 
at Brindisi, when 8. grand banquet \\-as 
given at the Ilew and,) et nnfini
hed hotel, 
0\ er which the lniuisu.r presided. Yarious 
toasts "cre proposed, and the spea1..rs 
were ullu
ually excited, one of them d& 
claring that the t\\ 0 great events of the 
nineteenth century were the entrance of 
King Yictûr Emmanuel into Home, and 
the despatch of the Indian mail vià Brin- 
disi. 'Viih this last scrvico tho hou
e 
with which I am con nectcd had some- 
thing to do. I was accordingly called 
upou to address the a..'isell1bly, and at this 
glorious point in my career 1 t.h.in.l. it bt:st 
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to take leave of my readers, leaving them 
to imagine that such magnificent oratory 
as I have just recorded was infectious. 


THE DEFENCE OF SARAGOSSA. 


SOON after Murat's cruel street slaughters 
in Madrid, in :1Iay, 1808, half the cities of 
Spain sprang to arms. Foremost among 
these was Saragossa, the capital of Arragon. 
When the patriots rose against their cruel 
invaders, the populace deposed Gullielmi, 
the governor, and Tio Jorge Ibort anel his 
adherents chose as their nominal leader J osé 
Palafox, a handsome Arragonese noble- 
man, "a son of Saragossa," and an officer 
in the Spanish royal body-gu
rd. Pala- 
fox had good advisers. His tutor, Basilio 
Boggiero, wrote his Spartan proclamations; 
Santiago Sas, a priest, managed convenient 
miracles to rouse and sustain the populace; 
while Tio Jorge and his two peasant lieu- 
tenants kept TIP the fighting, though the 
defence of the place began, as Southey 
says, with only two hundred and twenty 
men, one hundred dollars, sixteen cannon, 
and a few olel muskets. Lefebvre and 
his nine thousand French arrived on June 
the 15th, 1808. Had hc pushed on at once 
the place must have fallen; but he paused, 
and Tio Jorge and his peasants had time to 
make the town tenable. The inhabitants 
were brave and superstitious. The houses 
were little fortresses of solid stone, the 
streets tortuous and narrow, and adapted 
for defence. In the skirmishes outside the 
tewn Palafox was victorious, and this suc- 
cess roused the courage of Saragossa to the 
highest point. A small party of daring 
.French cavalry penetrating into the place 
were cut off to a man. The Spaniards had 
time to plant some cannon before their 
gates, and also on the Torero, a hill outside 
the walls. AFrench detachment which tried 
to storm the Portillo gate was repulsed with 
los
, the Spaniards not staying to load 
their muskets after the first volley, but 
closing on the French with their knives and 
bayonets. Ha']fthe detachment being cut 
to pieces, Lefebvre fell back, losing in the 
retreat four hundred cavalry and twenty- 
seven baggage waggons. 
But the storm only lulled for a moment. 
At the end of June the French returned 
with reinforcements, and reoccupied the 
key of Saragossa, the Torero, at once, the 
officer in command, basely flying, leaving 
behind him the tools of the canal com- 
pany, which were exactly what the French 



 


engineers most needed. But the Spa- 
niards were not easily daunted; they re- 
membered their previous successes, and 
they believed that the Virgin would drive 
away the hated Frenchmen from the city 
she had always cherished. They tore down 
all their window-curtains, turned them 
into sand-bags for the batteries, and 
placed guns, defended by ramparts and 
trenches, before each of their nine gates. 
The mud walls of the suburban gardens, 
and the remains of an old Moorish rampart, 
furnished. points of defence for the stubborn 
Arragonese, who there found cover from 
French bullets. Loopholes for muskets, and 
openings for cannon, were pierced every- 
where. Houses that would protect the 
enemy were pulled down, and olive gar- 
dens that would shelter the French tirail- 
leurs were remorselessly rooted up. The 
women, as brave as the men, formed them- 
sel ves into parties to relieve the wounded, 
and to carry water and food to the de-. 
fenders of the batteries, while the chil- 
dren brought the soldiers the cartridges 
made by the monks. Foremost among the 
women was the beautiful Condesa de Bu- 
rita, who brought wine and provisions to the 
soldiers, and tended the wounded and dying 
amid the tremendous fire of shot and shell. 
Every day sorties were made, and the enemy 
assailed in the olive woods that surrounded 
the city. About the last day of June a powdel
 
magazine blew up in the centre of thc city,. 
and reduced a whole street to ruins. At 
this moment of confusion the French opened 
a destructive fire. A sand-bag battery be- 
fore the Portillo gate received the brunt 
of thc attack. The French, on the Torero 
side, entered and destroyed the beautiful 
convent of Santa Engracia. The sand- 
bag battery at the Portillo gate was several 
times destroyed by the French guns, and 
bravely reconstructed under fire. It was 
at this spot and at this crisis that a heroine 
appearecl Augustina, the celebrated Maid 
of Saragossa, was a handsome itinerant 
lemonade seller, twenty-two years of age. 
She had arrived with food for the soldiers 
at the moment when the battery had been 
swept clear of every defender. The people, 
dnuntecl by the sight, hung back. The 
brave woman instantly rushed forward 
over the dead and dying, and snatching a 
lighted. match from the hand of the dead 
artilleryman, fired off a twenty-six ponndcr. 
Then jumping on the gun, as'Vilkie re- 
presents her, with dishevelled hair and 
stormy eyes, she swore to the Virgin never 
to quit the gUll alive while the siege 
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lasted. The people, encouraged by this wo- 
man's almost supernatural daring, rusl1Cù 
back into the deserted battery, opened a 
tn'mendous fire, and repulsed the French 
attack. But the enemy closed in nearer 
and nearer, as a murderer's hand closes on 
a victim's t})r0at. Above the city the 
Ebro was fordable, and below thc city the 
French constrncted a bridge. Transport- 
ing their cavalry by these means to the 
opposite bank of the river, they destroyed 
the flour-mills of the town, and cut off all 
supplies of food and ammunition. But 
Palafox and his advisers were energetic 
and untiring. They ground their corn in 
horse mills, and set the monks to work at 
making gunpowder. All the sulphur in 
tho place was carefully collected, the earth 
in the streets washed to obtain from it salt- 
petre, and charcoal was made from hemp 

talks. Towards the end of July food be- 
gan to run short, and the hopes of succour 
began to die away. A defence of forty-six 
days had exhausted the strength of the 
defenders. A desperate rush to recover 
the Torero failed. The French bombard- 
ment continued crnel, rcmorseless, and 
unintermitting-. On the 2nd and 3rd of 
August, the Grand Hospi ta 1, dedicated to 
the Virgin, and one of the largest in Spain, 
was burnt with all its I'ick and wounded. 
A white flag was hoisted, as it were to im- 
plore mercy, but it was made a special 
mark for the bombs. The soldiers aU 
hastened to the rescue of the sick and of 
the foundlings, and even women were in- 
defatigable, in spite of shot, shel1, and 
flame. On the 4th of August the French 
opened a b
ttery on the Santa Engracia 
quarter, swept away all the mud walls, 
took the batteries at the gates, turned tke 
gum
 on the Spaniards, and penetrated to 
the Corso in the very centre of the to\\ n ; 
yet here the resistance was mOre ob
tinate 
than ever. Every house became a fortress, 
every doorway a barricade, and a scorch- 
ing fire towards evening drove back the 
French to Santa Engracia, with a lusa of 
fifteen hundred men and several goenerals. 
.From the convent that })ight Lt.'febyre 
wrote his stern summon
 to surrender: 
" Head-quarters-Santa Engracia. Capi- 
tulation !" 
The instant reply of Palafox was equally 
laconic: 
" Head-quarters-Saragossa. War to the 
l.nife.- Palafox." 
The French now occupied all one sidl' of 
the Corso; General V crdier watching tho 
fighting and giving orders from the ì.'ran- 



 


ciscan convent in the centre. On the 
other side" ere the Saragossans, who had 
thrown up batteries at the openings of all 
the side streets. The intervening space 
"as soon so heaped up ,\ith dead tlmt 
Palafox, afraid of contagion, pushed for- 
ward :French prisoners, fastened by ropes, 
to remove the bodies. At night the most 
savage sorties were made against the bat- 
teries on either side, and there was a great 
deal of hand-to- hand fighting insido tho 
houses. 
At last the end seemed coming. On 
the 5th of August the ammunition of the 
Spaniards b
gan to run short, and the 
people called out to be allowed to attack 
the enemy with only their knives, when 
at the very crisis there arrived a provi- 
dential convoy of provisions and ammu- 
nition, ('scorten by three thou.c;;and Swiss 
guards and Arragonese volunteers, led 
by Don Francisco PaJafox, a brother of 
the general. The people took fresh heart. 
At a general council it was now agreed, 
amid shouts from the people, to fight till 
all Sarngossa was consumed, and then to 
retire over the Ebro to the suburhs, and 
defend them till every man had perished. 
For eleven days longer the Spaniards 
fought from street to street, house to house, 
room to room, wall to wall, roof to roof, 
till thpir knives broke, their cartridges 
were spent, and hunrlreds died on the point 
of the French bayonets. During the night 
of the 12th of August the French batteries 
were particularly destructive, and when 
tlley ceased firing, flames were seen to brenk 
nut in many buildings that they held. On 
the morning of the 14th, however, to the 
astoni!'hment ann joy of the people of the tor- 
mented city, the enemy's columns were be- 
held at a distance retreating in dark masses 
over the plain of the Ebro on the road to 
Pampeluna. The defeat of Dupont at 
Baylen had compelled Lefpbvre to retire 
from the all but exhausted city, which, he 
boasted with truth, he had left "un amas 
de décombres." According to Ford, who 
is always severe on 
pani"h failings, Pala- 
fo
 after this went almost mad with \ anity, 
claimed all the glory to himself, .wrote 
bombastic despatches, and neglC'cted e'('ery 
proper preparation for future defence. 
'l'hree months after came :Kapoleon's re- 
Y"enge. The Spanish heroes routed at 
Tudela, the French again invested Sara- 
gos
a, this time attacl.ing both sides, and 
especially tho Jesuit convent on the op- 
posite bank of the Ebro, which the tardy 
Spaniards, after their 'Way, had lieglc,..ted 
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to secure. Four marshals- Lannes, Mor- 
t.ier, Moncey, and J unot-conducted the 
siege. In spite of the proclamations of 
Palafox, the old men, women, and children 
refused to leave the city; but aU the French 
residents were sent out of the place, for 
fear of treachery, and the nuns were per- 
mitted to go to distant convents. The 
walls had been mounted with one bundred 
and fift,y pieces of cannon. Old and young 
worked unceasingly at an outer line of de- 
fensive works. Large stores of provisions 
were collected, as well as arms and ammu- 
nition. Twenty thousand regular troops, 
and fifteen thousand armed peasants, were 
enrolled to form the garrison. Moreover, 
every house was barricaded, and provided 
with several weeks' food. The brave 
Countess de Burita carne forward, and 
this time with three hundred women of 
all ranks, to tend the wounded, and to 
carry provisions to the gunners in the 
batterÌes. The Maid of Saragossa, too, 
again came to the front, and took her 
station beside the old gun at the Portillo 
gate. A boy of fourteen presented himself 
as a soldier, and being rejected as too 
young, mixed with the troops, captured with 
his own hand a stand of French colours, 
and, in the sight of the army, carried them 
into the Church of the Pillar, and laid them 
as an offering on the altar of the Virgin. 
The French army consisted of thirty-five 
thousand men, and a battering-train from 
Pampeluna of sixty pieces, while a corps of 
cavalry, stationed at Fuentes, scoured the 
country round the besieged town. Suchet's 
division took the Torero at the first assault, 
capturing three guns and one hunrlred 
prisoners. A brigade of Merle's division 
also gained a work commanding the sluices 
of the canal. To l\ioncey's demand for the 
capitulation of the place, Palafox replied: 
" Talk of capitulation when I am dead. If 
1Vladrid has surrendered, l\fadrid has been 
sold. We know how to die. We in Sara- 
gossa are not to be frightened by the horrors 
of a siege. 'Ve have shmvll that before." 
The French reply was seven columns of 
infantry, who bore down on the suburbs 
like so many battering-rams, winged by a 
large body of horse. They were met by 
Brigadier Don Josef Manso, captain of 
the Royal Guards, and pushed back after 
a hot fight of five hours. The attack of 
the reserve was even more tremendous; 
and the Spaniards wavered, till Palafox 
and Generals O'Neil and Saint Marc rode 
up, sword in hand, rallied them, and 
broke the French, who left four thousand 



 


men dead in the streets and fields, and 
under the garden walls. Two days after, 
General Gazan attacked the suburb on the 
left side of the river, but four thousand 
Spaniards in the woods and gardens, al- 
though at first dislodged, eventually re- 
pulsed him, with a loss of nearly one 
thousand men. The French tnen began a 
regular investment of the stubborn place, 
and 
f oncey fixed his head-quarters on the 
Torero. 
Palafox addressed a proclamation to the 
people of :Madrid, in which he promised, 
when free himself, to hasten to their de- 
liverance. "The dogs by whom I am 
beset," he said in the true Spanish manner
 
" scarcely give me time to waRh their blood 
from my sword; but they will find graves 
ready for them at Saragossa." In a sally 
on the last day of the year, the French 
suffered so much, that Palafox, who knew 
the value of such playthings, ordered every 
Spaniard who signalised himself in this 
affair to wear a red ribbon on his breast. Tho 
priests and friars behaved as well as the 
fighting men. Honour, enthusiasm, and 
duty animated every heart; but, alas! a 
more terrible enemy than the French had 
appeared. Pestilence had broken out. 
J unot, released from his duties in Portugal 
by our disgraceful convention of Cintra, 
now took the command. The new broom 
swept clean, and the bombardment imme- 
diately began. Its chief fire, directed on 
Palafox's quarters, destroyed the Court of 
Audience; and the French ca-rried the mo- 
nastery of San Josef and the bridge of La 
Hucrba. The shells fell so fast that the 
priests could not even carry the sacrament 
to the dying. About this time, Don 
Francisco Palafox, brother of the governor
 
and a member of the Supreme Junta, 
slipped clown the Ebro in a boat, and in 
concert with the Marquis de Lazan, organ- 
iserl bands of guerillas to harass the enemy's 
communications and cut off his supplies; 
but :Mortier eventually attacked and dis- 
persed these zealous partisans. Lannes, 
Duke of 
1:ontebello, sent by Napoleon to 
reproach and quicken Junot, as Junot had 
been sent to quicken 1.Ioncey, broke at once 
through the new wall of the town, and re- 
solved to destroy house by house. 
Three companies of miners and eight of 
sappers prosecuted this work night and 
day, the Spaniards vainly attempting to 
countermine them. Meanwhile, the bom- 
bardment was unnecessarily and cruelly 
kept up. In forty-eight hours six thousand 
shells were thrown into the town, two- 
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thirds of which were soon in ruins. During 
the whole :..ien'e the .Prcnch expended 
seventeen thousanù born b8. The Po\\ der 
used by the Spaniards had to be mado day 
hy day, and, their shot being expended, 
they had at last to depend on the French 
cannon-balls, which they collecteù find re- 
turned. On the 27th of January the French 
effected their first lodgment, and on the 
30th they blew up sixty bouscs, but every 
inch of ground was stubbornly contested, 
and Laseoste, tho French commander of 
artillery, was shot. After forty-two days' 
bombardment, the fighting continued as 
nard as ever. The inhabit.ï.nts of the ruined 
honsf's took refuge in the cellars of their 
friends, and, owing to the overcrowding, 
typhus fever broke out. The soldiers, ex- 
posed to deep snow, with scanty food and 
too littIo sleep, perished by hundreds. 
Fnmine, also, began to appear; for much 
of the food had been destroyed by the 
French miners. Thirty fever hospitals were 
erected in the city, and as one by one they 
were removed to fresh places to escape 
the inhuman bombardment, the fever was 
spread in every quarter. Horrors on 
horrors accumulated. From the fever 
alone about three hundred and fifty half.. 
starved wretches died daily. The hospitals 
were too small, and the medicines were 
exhausted. The bur)"ing-grounds were 
choked, and grave-pits had to be dug in 
the streets, into which the dead were Lossed 
without care or respect. Heaps of pHtres- 
cent bodies, piled before the churches and 
waiting interment, were often struck and 
scattered by shells. But the people did 
not quail. Still the :French gained ground. 
They carried the monasteries of the Angus- 
tines and the Las )lonicas, two of the last 
btrongholds. Driven from tbe breaches, 
the 
'rcnch sprang minc
, and so broke in. 
The Spaniards fought from pillar to pillar, 
from chapel to altar. While they fought 
the roofs tell in, but the people still f(mght 
madly among the smoking ruins. On the 
1st of 
'ebrurry things looked so df'
perate 
that the lea.ding patriots proposed a capitu- 
lation, but Palatox would not yield. 
even- 
teen days more they fought, but the con- 
vents of 
t. Francisco and Jesus were 
wre
ted from them by HIP :French. rrhe 
buburb on the left of the Ebro was also 
taken. .A tremendous fire from fifty gllns 
cleared the way for the assailing columns. 
The convent of Sf. Lazarus was breached, 
the bridge carried, and one thousand five 
hundred Spa.niards captured as they \\ ere 
retreating into the town. 'The brave Baron 


de V erfmge, who commanded, was killed, but 
many t;pania.rds escaped in boats, or by 
rnnning the gauntlet of the bridge. In 
the mean time, all went ill with the t1J1- 
happy town, and Palafox, struck by fevcI'. 
lay insensible in a vault, Don Pedro 

raria Rie presiding over the Junta in IIi 
 
stead. Only sixty-two horses were now 
]Cft for t]Ie cavalry; the rest had died (If 
hunger. Of the infh.ntry only two thou- 
sand eight hundred remained tit for service. 
The ammunition was all but exhausted; 
and if a shell pierced the roof of the 
Inquisition, the last mannfë:lctory of powder 
would be destroyerl. The fortifications 
were almost utterly demolished, and there 
was no cloth or sacking- left from which 

and-l)agB could be made. The Junta .in 
vain sent the Duke de Villahermosa to 
Palafox to try and glean from him if ther
 
were any hope of Imcconr from without; 
but the fever had seized his brain. He 
could only mutter incoherently. His papers 
gave no hope. Of the Junta, twenty-si
 
were for capitulation; eight, incluJing Ric, 
tLe president., against it; but the minority 
was allowed to prevail. :Marshal Lannes, 
asked to grant an armistice of three dap:, 
refused, and the cruel bombardment con- 
tinued. On the 20th a desperate sortie was 
madl', but made in vain, to recapture h\o 
guns which the enemy had the day before 
taken. It -was dark indeed now over 
Saragos
a. rrhe fifty French gnns in the 
suburbs opened fire on the city, and de- 
stroyed all the streets near the quays. The 
Junta was compcIIcl1 to test the feelings of 
the brave people. Two-thirds of the city 
were in ruins. Thirty thousand (half) of 
the inhabitants, and five hundred officers, 
had perished, and from three hundred to 
fuur hundred people were daily dying of 
fever. Saragossa" as, in :filet, destroyed, 
and the Spaniards' oath was fulfilled. A 
flag of truce was SLut up to the French 
head-quarters to arrange the terms of n. 
capitulation. :Marshal Lannes, always rongh 
and brutal, was at first disposed to ill
ist 
011 unconditional snrrenùer, but Ric de.. 
clared that rather than consent to tlIat tho 
last t;aragos
an woulù die beneath the ruing 
of the last house. 
It wag accordingly conceded that the 
Spanish troops should march out with the 
honour., of war; that th(' heroie Pa1arl)
 
should be sufferell to retire to any p};wo 
where he might choose to reside; :md thai 
all p('r
ons not included in the g.lrrisoll 
should be permitted to at once quit the city 
to avoid the cont.agion. On the '21st tIle 
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forts were delivered up to the French, who 
b.egan immediately to piJIage, " according to 
their custom," says the histOrian. In this 
siege the French had expended, with their 
seventeen thousand shells, one hundred 
anet sixty thousand pounds of powder. 
The terms of capitulation were shamefully 
violated by Lannes. The French committed 
all sorts of crimes in Saragossa, stripped 
Palafox even to his shirt, and sent him a 
prisoner to Vincennes; while two hundred 
and seventy of the prisoners, who were com- 
pelled by famine and disease to follow 
them into France, they butchered on the 
road. During this gaÍlant and memorable 
defence no less than six hundred women and 
children perished by French bayonet or shot. 
The Maid of Saragossa fought as bravely 
as before. "See, general," she said to Pala- 
fox, when she took her former station, "I 
am here again with myoId friend." When 
her husband fell wounded at her feet she 
discharged his cannon at the enemy to 
avenge his fall. She also frequently led 
the sorties, and, sword in hand, with her 
cloak wrapped round her, fought daily in 
the streets. When the city surrendered, 
Augustina was taken prisoner, but, catch- 
ing the fever, was removed to the hospital, 
and thence escaped. Manuella Sanchez, 
another heroine, less fortunate, was shot 
through the heart. The poor Countess 
Bm'ita, after escaping innumerable dangers, 
died of grief on hearing that her daughter 
had been killed. 


:MISS POXSONBY'S CO
IP ANION. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS, 


. 
CHAPTER Y. GUMBOGE FLINGS DOWN THE 
GAUNTLET. 
THE first visit to the new patient, me- 
morable as it had proved, had by no means 
yet developed all its results. An hour or 
two after her master's return, Lyddy re- 
ported that little Susan had bE-en met by 
George on her way to the post-office, where 
she was taking a letter from l\fiss Dampier. 
She was crying her heart out about the 
loss of the ten pounds, and the accusations 
against herself and her mother. George, who 
was a distant kinsman of hers, had tried to 
comfort the little maid after his dry, stolid, 
rough l..
nd of way; but even a short story 
of some bacon that a woman with lemons 
stole from George's great precedent, Squire 
1'roughton, at Big Bookham, had failed to 
clear her mind, she not being, perhaps, 
logical enough to see the strict analogy of 
the two cases. 


"And I say it's shameful," was honest 
Lyddy's comment; "a cantankerous old 
creature, driving her servants about, and 
fancying everyone stealing from her. 
Shouldn't wonder after all if she's put it 
away somewhere, and forgotten it. The 
idea of that good little thing stealing. 
Why, I would trust her with untold gold. 
No, it's been what George says-and he 
sticks to it, George does-that it was one 
of those women who come about with lemons 
and cabbage-nets, or one of those flash- 
looking would-be gentlemen, with bright 
scarfs and sham jewellery, who come round 
with finery to tempt poor servant girls; or 
else one of those shivering tramps, who are 
always moving their shoulders about as if 
they'd just been flogged. They'd found 
some garàen door open, and taken the op- 
portunity perhaps of Susan's going out on 
a message to slip up-stairs and hide under 
the bed, then stolen the note, and got 
away." 
Poor little Susan! This was her first 
sorrow, and that is a terrible event in all 
lives. 
Over Tom Cringle's Log, one of the 
most delightful sea novels in the world, the 
young doctor had been spending the busy 
man'spleasanthourbefore bed, and was now 
writing to his father, a hearty old doctor 
down in Devonshire. It was his father's 
seventy-first birthday, and Frank had much 
to tell him of his progress and his pros- 
pects, that would cheer and delight him. 
Loading his big china pipe, given him by 
a chum at Heidelberg, Frank alternately 
smoked and wrote. 
It was half past eleven, and Crampton 
was getting very sleepy. There was no 
sound, except now and then the ponderous 
tramp of a policeman past the window that 
looked on the street, or the rusty chimes 
in the old church, that staggered drowsily 
through an indistinguishable psalm tune. 
Once there came a wild shriek of tipsy 
laughter from the door of the Norfolk 
Arms, probably from some of Gumboge's 
set, breaking up after a long evening at 
pool, and then the persistent torpid silence 
of night swamped the whole Crampton 
world in a sable deluge of peace and dul- 
ness. Once. after that two rather thick 
voices stopped outside the window, and 
expressed strong but rather inarticulate 
opinions on the liberal ministry, and the 
necessity of instantly doing something to 
save the nation. Then Lethe rolled on again 
with its silent flood. Tresham was just 
finishing his long letter with an account of 
his new and probably profitable patient 
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(not a word about Lilly DampiC'r-but 
why should there have been ?), when there 
came a silent tap at the window. Dandy, 
dreaming of rats, leaped up and barked 
furiously. The t'lp came again, this time 
so loud that one of the panes of glass 
cracked. Tresham had a fine temper, but 
his blood was effervescent, and this roused 
him. In a moment he rushed at the shutters, 
flung down the bar, and threw open the 
window. 
"Who's that?" he cried. "What do 
you want at this time of night ? You'd 
better take care," with other belligerent 
threats. 
The glowing face of Gumboge confronted 
him. Gumboge was distinctly tipsy; his very 
hat was drunk, for it was dinted in front, 
and brushed with extreme care the wrong 
and fluffy way. He held a long church- 
warden's pipe in his hand, with which he 
lmd (obeying a sudden and irrational im- 
pulse) tapped at the window of the man 
whom he considered had injured him. 
He stared stupidly as the window opened, 
and addressed the universe generally in a 
stammering, violent, ejaculatory, maudlin, 
angry way: 
" 
habby - shabby. 'V oulùn't taks}] 
away pashience - shabby. 'V oulùn't be 
mean-" 
"Look here," said Tresham. " You 
drunken scoundrel, if you make that noise 
}lCre, I'll come out and knock you down. 
Go home and sleep yourself sober." 
" Shelf shober!" echoed Gumboge, in a 
querulou
 way, instantly changing to rage. 
"Arc you shoþer? rrhis for you--d- 
you, you 8tuck up humbug-shober your- 
self. I want shatisfiwkshun. 'Vhat did I 
do \\ rong? Shent blishter first shing- 
man at pike. Next shend to me for steshe- 
shccope, get steshecope, then don't want it 
-want pillsh. "That are you to do? 'Vhat 
. is-what are you to do? Yah! shabby." 
"Look here," said Tresham, firing up, 
"if you aren't gone before I unbolt the 
front door, I'll make you repent it." 
People were beginning to look out of 
the windows. 
"
lind this," said Gumboge, plain- 
tively; "I'm going to marry that girl at 
the old lady's. She's to have all the tin, 
and rm not g,Jing to be cut out by shabby 
fellow. If you want to fight, come out !" 
Tresham's hot hand was already on thc 
key of the front door, when there. .was a 
sound of a low, grim voice, and some one 
laid quiet but violent hands on Gumboge. 
Throwing open the front door, 1'resham 
looked out and saw the drunken man with 


Lis coat off hclple..,s in the grip ùf Hum- 
phries, the superintendent of police. 
\l- 
ways taciturn, imperturbable, and regard- 
ing innocent people with an air of bUfopi- 
cious toleratwD (as if it was very doubtful 
whether they would not soon pass through 
his hands), the superintendent, upon whom 
people stumbled at all hours of the night, for 
he never seemed fatigued, and wag always 
alert and watchful, called a policeman, WllO 
looked liko a broken down Roman, in a 
helmet too large for him, and told him to 
see 
Ir. Gumboge borne, and not to let him 
stop anywhere to take anything. 
Gumboge growing suddenly sociable, was 
charmed with the attention. 
" Jolly good fellow," he said. "Only my 
cbaff, you know. Let's have glasses round. 
Come and have a bottle of cham. 
Up to any hour ofnj
ht, my boys, 
Up to anything yo. like, my boys! 
Charley Humphries's a jolly good sort- 
so says everyone. You're Charley-you're 
Champagne Charley. Ha! ha! Very good. I 
Bear no malice. Tresham, tip us your 
fist. Don't pull a fellow about, Bobby. 1 .1 
Good-night all-jolly fellow!" 
The superintendent looked after lúm. with 
a stern look. 
" rrhere's one of his pals stopped him at 
the Norfolk Arms and wants him to ha,,"c 
some more. Come, none of that. See him 
home, Har\
ey. That's one of hi., Letting 
chums from Gypsum-been about here 
lately; gives a false name, as I think- 
bad lot. Gentleman rider he calls him- 
self. Pretty gentleman. nilliard sharper, 
I think-plays a great deal too well." 
"By-the-bye, Humphries," said Tresham, 
"what do you make of that robhery of the 
ten pounds at .Miss Ponsonby's ?" 
The superintendent looked down in a. 
mysterious way at his mas5ive boots, as if 
he were looking down a well. 
"Can't spell it out yet, sir," was his 
answer. "Ask me a week from now, per- 
haps then I may tell yon a little more about 
it. It isn't the little sen
ant-gid, I can see 
that; I don't think it is the other servant 
girl, and I don't learn anything yet aùout 
any lover. It is not for me to say y
t who 
done it, but I may have my thoughts" 
(here the superintendent winked at tho 
nearest lamp-a. grave wink, but still a 
wink), "but the note is gone" (here the 
superintendent gave a ::mdùen, foharp, sus- 
picious look ::It the moon), '" and some one 
took it. I don't say. miud, he or sbe, but 
some one. nut I must begin my rounds. 
Good-night, sir. That gcntlelllfln won't 
disturb you again." 
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"He'd better not," said Tresham. "By- I shot by along the valIey, its great breath 
the-bye, how's that arm of yours, Hum- discharged in huge puffs of white vapour, 
phries-stronger? That'e right. Good- I that remaiucd a moment apparently solid 
night, superintendent." And he shut the masses ill the air, and then melted away up 
door and locked it. the hill-side. 
"That fellow," thought he, as he blew out On a rough massive seat of plain hewn 
the lamp and turned off the gas, "to think timber, under one of the largest of the 
of Lilly. Calibar ...,od )liranda. Drunken, trees that stood on a gentle slope at the 
idle ruffian. No, it can't be-and yet girls end of the avenue, at a little distance from 
like her - poor, dependent -leap at any the main body of trees, and commanding a 
offer. She may already have encouraged view of the road that led through the park 
him." towards Gypsum, Lilly rested for a mo- 
How audacious, how timid love makes ment to sketch a chestnut which struck 
us! How the colours of Hope's rainbow her as more beautiful than the rest. She 
blind men's eyes! Did he remember now looked very pretty as she sat there, and 
his recent t.au.....t at poor Lilly's presumed perhaps the old brotherhood of trees liked 
poverty? Then he pulled out the viul
ts, to have her among them, for every now 
kissed them musingly, and repe9.ted to him- and then bough after bough, as the wind 
self all that Lilly had said. 1\11'. Frank passed over them, seemed to undulate with 
Tresham was very far gone indeed. pleasure, and the big fellow over her let a 
leaf or two fall on her paper, as if in that 
way playfully to recognise her presence. It 
was difficult to say in what the special charm 
of Lilly consisted, but the trees, we suppose, 
recognised it, wooden-headed as they were. 
True her eyes were clear and of great 
depth of colour; true her hair was of the 
softest brown, turning golden at the tem- 
pIes; true that a delightful little dimple in 
her cheek seemed always playing at hide 
and seek with the rest of her face; her beau- 
tifully shaped head was charmingly poised 
on her shoulders, and a smile like a gleam 
of sunshine was al"ays playing round her 
mouth; and yet it was none of these 
things that specialIy struck you in Lilly. 
It was rather the fine, sensitive intelli- 
gence in her whole expression, and in every 
movement, that was the talisman that won 
you, and that disclosed, without the con- 
sciousness of the possessor, that there was 
a nature more than usually lovable, pure, 
and womanly. 
That morning, though the walk had 
freshened her blood, and given her a slight 
glow, which added to her beauty, Lilly's 
face 'yore an air of anxiety which was un- 
usual to it. Once or twice she closed the 
book, in the fly-leaf of which she \vas 
sketching, and thought, and her little foot, 
as she did so, Inoved uneasily among the 
rough brown chestnut husks that covered 
the ground before her like little dead hedge- 
11OgS. 'Vas she really, as 1\-lercy had cruelly 
hinted, beginning to feel the fet.ters of pa- 
tronage growing tighter round her wrists, 
or was she only thinking of that pleasant 
conversation in the twilight, by the par- 
lour fire? Or had some fre8h trouble 
already- ? But in the miùst of this 
reverie Lilly was roused by a little terrier 


CHAPTER VI. THE OLD SEAT UNDER THE 
CHESTNUT. 
THE spear-shaped chestnut leaves, no 
longer green and transparent, bu t dry, 
brown, and opaque, rustled in the October 
air. The sunshine dappled the great 
twisted trunks of the chestnut avenue in 
Summerde!le Park, a mile outside Cramp- 
ton. Upon the netted bark of one tree a 
squirrel ran, stopping to look down with 
his large brown eyes as Lilly's brown eyes 
looked up at him. The dry leaves rustled 
under her feet as she walked along, looking 
at the flying shadows on the great chalk bluff 
that rose a quarter of a mile to the left above 
the mill, from whence there came a busy 
mellow rumble, agreeable to the ear. No 
blue gleam of kingfishers down the stream, 
no allchoredfleet of water lillies, no bJossom- 
ing hazels now; the year had no time to 
trifle, it had grown wiser, and was gloomily 
meditating over its impending bankruptcy. 
In the park the rooks were swirling 
down or strutting about, glossy in the sun- 
shine, while the quiet, stolid sheep nibbled 
011, caring as little for any of their vagaries 
as the world does for the whims of poets. 
The great white clouds that rolled along 
the clear blue sky were no bad imitation 
of those of summer. Yet dead leaves 
were everywhere rustling, blowing, whirl- 
ing, scattering, as full of pranks as fairies 
out for a holiday. All these pleasant 
sights found pleasant accompaniment in 
the little harmless, plaintive music of a 
robin, which, perched on the broken spar of 
one of the huge old trees that some one who 
had seen Shakespeare might have pJanted, 
sang his simple autumn hymn to cheer the 
dying year. Every now alid then a train 
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sudùenly darting at her in a fury of noi
y 
recognition, manifesting it by bnappin b 
.lnd Larkiug at the Ie T"es, and dashinO' 
round in circles. It was Oandy. Sh
 
looked roullù- Frank Treshaw stood there. 
Her colour d('('ppm:ù just one tinge of rose 
HS she held out bel' hand to him. He sa.t 
duwn beside her. 
" And JOU told me you did not draw p., 
" You don't l:all tbis drawing ?" 
" Yes I do, and a T"cry pretty sketch too. 
I 011] Y "ish it \\ as illY book it was enrich- 
ing. Drowning, too! I hope you like 
hi:i poetry?" 
Then she opened the book, and they 
looked OT"er it together. NO\v looking over 
ß book in this way is one of the plea
antest 
tLings in the 'World, especially in the April 
da;ys of love. Not that Lilly was in love, 
of course not. Nor would Tresham ha,'e 
owned any such absurd impeachment; but 
f;till he felt intensely happy sitting there, 
however much the old rector of Bracken 
might be grumbling at his delay. A soft 
warmth, as of sunshine, seemed to come 
upon his cheek, and the breath of cowslips 
movf'd around llim, hut only for a moment, 
for Lilly, suddenly aware that their faces 
were rather near together, in the most na- 
tural wa.y pos
ible took the book, and laid 
it on her lap to pick out a favourite line. 
"Is not a quiet evening beautifully 
lu
inted in this line?" she said. 
" Where the pale-coloured end DC evening smiles, 
)liles on miles. 
Is Dot that charming? Ob, it is so }}retty !" 
And she made ß sort of movement of her 
lip
, afJ if she were kissing the popt, and 
clapped her hands with a thorouO'hly inno- 
cent and natural deliO'ht. 0 
o 
Tresham looked with delight at Lilly's 
eyes, which sparkled with pleasure, and 
wi
hed he were a poet. He agreed it was 
beautiful, and, like an admiring disciple, 
asked IICr to show him some other fa- 
I vourite passage. He conI,} have listened 
nIl day, but, on the whole, be preferred 
reaùing the same page together. Lilly, not 
kno'\\ing even the very elements of co- 
quetry, went on in her own way. 
"And this, too," f;llC said; is not this 
perfect ?" and r-:he read the fir
t few lines 
of Pippa Passes: 
" But Corth one wavele
 then another curled, 
TIll the .-hole sunrise not to be suppreat 
Rose, reddened, and its 8f'ething- breast 
FlIcJ..ered. grew gold, then overJ.lo" cd the worM. 
I don't know whdllCr I should like that 
or not. " she said; U but I do. I seem 
to see the f;unshine ri5Íng 0\ er the "orlù, 
and everything rejoicing, anti glaùsome, 
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and happy, like Pipp<t 11Cr
eJf. It is li1..p 
beautiful music; it is like bLautiful paint- 
ing, anù I fel'1llappicr as I read it; for do 
you know I felt just like that this morning 
whell aunt askeu me to go to Summerùcne 
and borrow a book of sermons fur her of 
l.Ii:,s Henry." 
" That miU down there," said Tresham; 
"do you know what it ulwa)s reminds me 
of?" 
" No. 'Vhat ?" 
"'Vhy of that lovely song of Tennyson's: 
It is tLe miller's daugLter, 
And she has grO\\ n so dear, 80 dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That dances in her car, &c." 
And Tresham repeated the verses with 
perhaps rather more fen-our than \\as re- 
quired. "But, unfortunately," he said, 
" the miller is a miserable forlorn bachelor. 
There is no beautiful daughter there." 
Lilly looked down at her foot, and roBed 
under it a chestnut bm:;k, that. ought to 11a, e 
been proud of such treatmcnt. 
They both remained silent for a moment. 
The m05t perfect confidence and the plea- 
santest talk lmd turned, they neither of 
them scarcely knew why, to a momentary 
embarrassment. Then Tresbam rose. 
" I hear some one clanking my chains," 
he said, "and calling me back to my slavery. 
I promised to be at Bracken Rectory by 
twelve o'clock, and it is now a quarter pa<;t. 
I've got to "Vaccinate the grandchildren, and 
George is coming round for me with my 
dog-cart. I sent him .with some medicine 
to 
nmmerdene. Good- bye, :Miss Dampier. 
I only wish I could pass IlCre every day, and 
every day find you here feeding' on the sun- 
shine like Pippa. Good-bye." 
" And I too ought to hurry," said Lil1y, 
laughing. So they shook hands and parted. 
Lilly did not turn her head, but struck out 
resolutely on the footpath leading to Sum- 
merdelle. He watched her pa
s through 
the grf'at iron gate, then he wlJÍstled Dandy, 
and walked towards Crampton, for Draek.en 
lay the other side of the town. 
He bad just got out of the 
venue into 
the main road" hen he saw two persons, 
about t" enty yards before him, coming 
from Crampton. One was "alking, tho 
other" as riding a well.bred hor
e, which 
was swathed in thc usual yeHO\\ i::;h-bro\\ n 
body clothes, striped with black and red. 
and its eyes peeping conspicuously out of 
the holes cut for them, like a lwrsl. at a 
masq uerade. The man on foot (who "a& 
no other than that eminent practitioner, 
:\11'. Gnmboge) bad a pufi
 red filCe, \\ore 
a black velvet shooting-jack.et, and "alked 
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rather lame, while his companion, a lean, 
dapper horsey man, with a large gilt horse 
pin in his scarf, had the air of a groom at a 
training stable. 
Gumboge's eyes were bloodshot, his hair 
was dry 2,nd straggling, his whole appear- 
ance parboiled, uncomfortable, untidy, and 
feehly veneered with his usual vulgar flashi- 
ness. If the Duke of :Mesopotamia had 
fallen ill just then the advent of Gumboge 
might not have struck him favourably. 
Gumboge stopped when he and Tresham 
met, and held out his hand with a sham 
frankness and obtrusive joviality, which 
was rather repelling than inviting. " I 
have, by Jove! to apologise, Tresham," he 
said, "for knocking you up the other night. 
Served me right if I'd got a hiding. Awfully 
screwed. Been keeping it up with a fast 
lot at Gypsum, and lost a good deal of tin. 
Down on my luck generally. Coming 
home broke my mare's knees. You're a 
good fellow. You won't bear malice, now, 
will you? All gag of mine, you know, 
about old Miss Ponsonby. Quite right of 
you going, of course. Thfade some infernal 
mistake about the medicines-jumbled up 
somehow. And all infernal humbug of 
mine about the companion"-(here he turned 
and gave his friend a look). "Never ex- 
changed two words with the gal. Not my 
style at all. I was doosed sorry about the 
whole affair next day, wasn't I, Joey?" 
Joey said Gumboge had been very much 
cut up indeed. 
Tresl1am shook 11ands (not with exube- 
rant cordiality, it must be allowed), and 
said he had forgotten HIe whole matter. 
It had put him out for a moment. Then 
they parted. 
" Good fel1ow, but slow," thought Gum- 
boge. " Why that barmaid at the Eclipse 
would chaff his head off in ten minutes." 
Just as the gate of the chestnut avenue 
slammed after the precious pair, Treslmm 
beard the man on the horse say to a boy 
who came up from the direction of Sum- 
merdene : 
"I say, you boy, did you meet a youna 
larry on the road to Summerdene p" 0 
"Yassur," said the boy; "just beyond 
the avenue." 
The moment he said that, the man 
stooped down, spoke hurriedly to Gumboge, 
took off his hat, pulled out a letter, threw 
it back, then thrust on his hat, and gaUoped 
off in the direction indicated. 
A pang of some strange feeling, scarcely 


jealousy, yet not unlike it, shot through 
Tresham's mind. It must be Lilly the 
man was riding after with the letter. Who 
had written that letter? It could not be 
a proposal from Gumboge, who bad just 
denied any acquaintance with her. " What 
a fool I am," be said to himself. " I'm not 
in love with the girJ, and yet I am indulg- 
ing in these fancies. It was not Lilly he 
was riding after. How could anyone bave 
known that Lilly, who hardly ever comes 
out at aU, could be on the Summerdene 
road that morning - at that hour? I 
must be in love to be such a madman. No, 
I'm not in love; and, after all, wbat does 
it matter if it was for her ?
' he added. 
Ten minutes after this, just past the 
cemetery outside Crampton, George caught 
him up with the trap. Tresham got in, 
and was silent for a moment. 
"Left that medicine at Holsworth's?" 
he said, when he broke silence. 
" Yes, sir." 
"By-the-bye, George, did you meet that 
young lady who is at :Miss Ponsonby's on 
the road ?" 
" Yes, sir, overtook her just half-wa.y to 
Summerdene. " 
" "Vas she alone ?" 
" Wen, sir, she was talking to a groom, 
who handed her a letter. 
" Do you know the man at all ?" 
"Know him! Y os, sir, it was Joe Par- 
sons. He used to be at Squire Troughton's - 
stables at Big Bookham. He was a bad 
lot then, and he's no great account now. 
Is at the training stables at Gypsum as I've 
'eard. He'd forgotten me. Wen, at what- 
ever stables he is he'll never set bis eyes on 
stables like Squire Troughton's, I warrant 
h . " 
llll. 
" And even if I did like bel'," thought 
Tresham, " what right have I to bejealous? 
No doubt some young lady friend has 
written to her for books, tatting patterns, 
or some nonsense; yet it is odd the man 
should come here to see her; but perhaps 
some one told him that she was here. Yes, 
of course, that's it. What a fool I am!" 
So lovers torment themselves, and from 
the crystal battlements of hope toss them- 
selves into abysses of torture. 
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CTI.\rTER XIV. GUESTS AND XEIGHßOURS. 
'VIIE
, that evening, )[iss :Maud entered 
the vast drawing-room, it was some minutes 
past eight. The outer world was in twi- 
li
ht, but lamps glowed faintly here, upon 
the thick silken curtaius, and lofty mirrors, 
and pictures, and treasurcs of chilla, and 
upon figures of people assembled for dinner. 
The little party was almost lust in the great 
void, as :Miss )[aud made her journey, over 
a, comparatively gloomy desert of thick car- 
pet, to the 
roup illuminated by the soft 
light of the !amps. 
Tall old )11'. .Foljambe, the vicar, was 
entertaining Lady Vernon with his blanJ 
and dignified conversation. Doctor :Ual- 
kin wuuld have liked that post, but the 
vicar came first, -and sc:ized it. 
: The ncar is a well-connected old gentle- 
r man, rcla
ù, in some remote cousinship, 

t to the late Sir A.merald v
 ernon, and knows 
vl'ry well \\ hat he is about. lIa
 not Lady 
Vernon, the relict of that lamentc:d kins- 
man, two extremely desÏ1'ahle li\'ings in 
hel' gift, Ll'side:;; smaller things? And, old 
as the Reverend )11'. FoIjarube is, are not 
the incumbents of these fat fields of use- 
i fnlnes:') older still? Is not the Heverend 
t )11'. Cripry eighty-nine? .A.nd is not the 
venprable Doctor 
hanks ninety-two, b" the 
recl)rds uf Trinity College, .CambriZlge? 
Compared 
'ith these mature ornaments of 
the Ch ureb, the vicar justly feds himself a 
stripling; and being a young fellow, not yet 
in his s('yenty-first year, he ma.y \\ ell com- 
plain of a selfish longevity which is 
acrifie- 
in,!:!' the interests of two important parishes 
which require n. \ igm'ous ministration. 
The vicar's shrewd old ('ye, from. its 
wrinkled corners, observcs Dùctor :\lalkin's 
J 

-------------_-----....- ------- - --.-.--- 
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wistful look, and knows from expericnce I 
that he likes to take possession of Laùy 
Vernon's car, and has suffered more than 
once from the tënacity with which he keeps 
it, when he can, to himself. 
" K othing of the kind sball lmppen to- I 
night," thinks the vicar, who, having a \ 
hanùsome bit of money in consols, has sold I 
out a. hundred pounds to invest in a f'ub- 
scription to the monnment of hi:;; prede- ' 
ce
sor, the Revereml 'Villi am Howard-a 
goud work in which Lady \T ernon takes a .1 
warm interest, as she always doe3 in any- I 
thing she ta.kes up. I 
The vicar has her fast upon this, and the : 
doctor thinks he can read sly triumph in 
his eye, a
, once or twice, it glides over to 1 
him, and their glances meet for a moment. 
,. 'VeIl, doctor, and how's all wid you?" : 
inquires the Hcverend :Michacl Doody, with I 
a grin that shows his fine white fangs, and I 
a trifling clap of his eHormon:') hand on the. 
doctor's shoulder. "Elegant, I buppose ?" 
The doctor's sligl]t frame qnivers under I 
the caress of the cleric, but he smiles 
politcly; for who knows what influence this I 
new importation may grow to in this part , 
of the world? 
"I'm very "ell, tl1anks-as well as a ' I I 
feUo\\, so much knocked about as a doctor, 
C.UI be in this hot weather." 
The doctor is a p.lle man, a little bald, 
with 
 high palo n(
sc, a long uppl'r lip, a . 
receding chin, very lJlue, and a pair of fine 
dark f') e:'O, set too close together, and \\ ith 
a slight obliquity which 
poils them a grl.at r 
 
dèal, and docs not impro\'e his countenance; 
his shirt-front is beautified \\ ith ncedle- 
work, anù his rather tall choker, for his i 
neck is long, is maùe up by his exemplary 
launùre
s with a snow) smoothness worthy 
of the neatnes
 and decision 
-ith which 
the doctor ties it. 
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":My governor, the vicar, has Lady I invite you to pay my church-yours, in- 
'Vernon fa:-!t by the button," continued ].11'. deed, I might more properly call it-a visit 
Doody, with something like a wink. "She to-morrow, to look at what I may term 
must be Q, very conscientious woman, to your beautiful gift to the sacred edifice." 
listen so well to her clergy. He was talk- "No, thanks; I shall see it time enough." 
iug about Vicar Howard's monument when "But, as it owes its existence, Lady II ' 
I was near them, just 110W." Vernon, to your extremely munificent sub. 
The doctor hughed and shrugged, and scription-" 
lIr. Doody thought for a momen
 he "I thought it was due, as the bishop II 

quintcd a little more than usual. said, to a very good clergyman," says Lady I' 
" Our good vicar has but one subject at Vernon, quietly cutting it short; "and I I 
present," fays the doctor, who gives :Mr. gave what I thought right. That is all. I 
Doody, a.s a stranger, credit for a good deal And so your curate draws?" I 
of waggish penetration. " You have heard "I'm nothing of a draughtsman myself, I 
of the clarionet-man who had but one tunc, but my wife understands it, and says he 
and played it always through the key-hole, draws extremely nicely." 
till it answered its purpose, and extracted " That tall young man, is he ?" I 
a gratuity; and he made it pay \cry well, " I ought to have introduced him, Lady I 
I believe." .Vern<)ll. It was an omission-an inex- ! 
"And rayther hard, doctor, that you cusable omission-a very inexcusable omis- II 
can't get your turn at the key-hole, eh, my sion." He 'was trying- to catch his curate's 
boy?" eye all this time. " He has been with me 
And the reverend gentleman utters a only a week, and yesterday he did duty ì 
stentorian giggle, and pokes his finger on at Loxton. You remember, Lady Vernon, I 
the doctor's ribs, you thought an Irishman would answer 
"I don't quite see, 1\Ir. Doody," says Doc- best." I, 
i tor 1\Ialkin, ,,-ith a very creditable smile, all " The bishop says he has found them ex- I i i 
1 things considered. t,remely energetic, and for very hard work 
I "Boo! docthor, my darIin' fellow, don't unrivalled." 
be comin' the simpleton over us. Don't "He's a very rough diamond, I must II 
I we both know that every man in your pro- admit. But he's a convert from RomaniF;m, I I I ' 
f I fession likes to stand well with the women? and a very laborious young man, and a 

 And here you are, and if it was to make a good scholar." I ' 
)! ID3.l1 of ye, not a word can ye edge in. It's He had beckoned :Mr. Doody to ap- 
\ too hard, docthor, that the man of death proach, and accordingly that herculean 1 1 1 
j I should be blocked out by a tombstone. Be labourer in the apostolic field drew near, 
! the powers, it ain't fair! He's takill' her a head and shoulders above all the other 
I I all over the monument; up on the pedestal, guests. The tall old vicar alone was sit- I 
I down in the vault! It's an u:lfair advan- ting. 
! i tage. But, never mind, nlY boy, ye'll be "Allow me, Lady Vernon, to present I, 
I even with him yet; ye
ll attind him in his my curate, Mr. Doody," says the vicar, I 
, next indisposition." rising to do the honours. I 
This pleasant banter was accompanied :Mr. Doody is not the least overcome by I 
j by a running explosion of giggles; and the honour. His fine eyes have exa,mine(l I 
while the tall and rather handsome Irisll- tIle lady, of whom 11e has heard so much, I 
II =n
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I are discoursing thus: ho would have scrutinised an interesting I 
I "I thought, Lady V ernon, you would piece of waxw.ork. I 
like, of course, in the most private ",ay The florid. young man, with black I' 
in the world, to collect opinion upon the whiskers and glossy black head, makes his I I 
monument; so, as he draws very nicely, best bow gravely, and inquires unex- 
my 'wife says, I allowed my curate, l\Ir. pectedly: I 
Doody, just in the strictest privacy to OU1'- "How are ye, ma'am? A good even- 
selves, you understand, a peep at it, for ing, Lady Vernon." A form of salutation I I 
about five minutes, this morning. He with which it is his wont, as it were,. to 
thinks it very fine indeed-very fine-as, clench an introduction. 
indeed, every one who has seen it does. Lady Vernon does not mind an!'1vering 
There is, I fancy, but one opinion. I wish or reciprocating these rather oddly placed 
so much, Lady Vernon, I might \cnture to greetings, but talks a few sentences with 
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him, anù then turns again to the vicar, anù 
the curate, aftcr a Ettie '\\ ait, turns on his 
heel, anù seeks employment for his acti "pc 
mind eh;ewhere. 
Let me not be :imagined to present an 
average Irish curatp. 
1r. Doody is al- 
most as great a prodigy at homc as any- 
"here cbe. His fa t11er, with his own 
Imnd
, :in his bare shins, with a ùhudde(,ll 
stuek in his c::mbeen, cuts turf in the bog 
near the fhmous battle-field of Aghrim. 
He is not a bit ashamed of his father or lâ<.; 
helongings. He holds him to be as good 
ß gentleman as himself-being the lineal 
deseenùant of the o 'Doody of Tyr Duody 
-and himself as good as the primate. lie 
senùs bis mother a present every liOW 
nd 
then, but the farm is well stoekeù, ::md bis 
parents arc, accorùing to primiti\"e ideas, 
wealtLy people in their homely way. His 
lapse into Protestantism was, of course, a 
sore blow. Anli when Doctor Poll:.'rd's wif(' 
mentioned to the priest, with perhaps a little 
excusable triumph, that .Michael Doody had 
embraced the principles of the ReDJrmation, 
hi:i reverence scratched his tonsure, and 
said: 
c.1'1:1 not a bit surpriset1, ma'am, f(Jr be 
was always an impudent chap: but there 
was some good in the boy, also; and go 
where he may at present, so sure as I'm a 
Catholic, he'll die one." 
CIIAPTI:P.. xv. DIXXI.:ll. 
OLD :\11'. Foljambe takes precedence, at. 
dinner, in right of his cloth, connexiolls, 
nd 
antiquity, and has taken lady Yernon into 
the dining-room, and converses assir1uousl.r 
with that great lady. 

laud finds herself between the ('urate 
and Doctor :Ualkin. 
liddle - ag2ù n.nù 
agreeahle Captain llamme resents fin ar- 
rangement which isolates him, and eyes 
thc cur.1.te with disgust. 
Captain Damrne docs not COUl,t age by 
years. lIe knows better. As 10ng as a 
fellow looks young, anù feels yonn
, he 1.'s 
young. The captain smiles more tLan any 
two otJwr men in the parish. He is :-;bort 
anù square, but he skips and swaggers like 
an officer and a 
entlernan. "
ho can talk 
to a girl like Charley Damme ? Who un- 
derstands that Dli
ture of gaiety and gal- 
lantry-with now and then a dash of 
tenderness-like this officer? fro be sure 
he's not a marryiug Dlan; everyone knows 
that. It' is out of the question. 'rhe cap- 
tain hug-Ls \\ ith a mdallen('ly scorn o\"er 
his scanty pi.ttauce. 
\. fourth son, hy J oye ! 
and put to a poor profession. But is he 



 


not the life and soul of a picnic, and tho 
darling of the ladies? 
"I've heen quartered in Ireland," says 
little Captain Hamme, uuder cover of tho 
surrounding' buzz, to his more fortunate 
Ilcighùour, Doctor :Malkin. " I've been in 
every part of it; I Imve talked to Irishmen 
of c\.ery rank and occupation, but such a 
brogue as that, I give you my honour, I 
nevcr heard. 'Yhy, they wouldn't have 
him to prea('h to a congregation of C'1.r- 
men in Dublin. I never Leard anything 
like it. Ilow did old Foljambe light on 
him? I really thiuk, when people l>ring 
fellows like that to a place like this, '\\ here 
people 'must know him, and, for anything 
you or I can ten, that fellow :;:nay spcnd 
the rest of his da} s down bcre-by Jove! 
it's pleasant-they ought to be prepared 
to give an account of him. I suppose FoI- 
jnmbe can say what he is? You never 
wet such an insufferahle creature. I ncver 
spoke to the feHow before in my life; and 
he C:3.me up to me in the haH here making 
some vulgar personal joke, I give you my 
honour." 
" He secms to sncceed very wen," says 
the doctor, "notwithstandiI1g. I suppose 
there's something interesting in it, though 
you and I can't perceive it." 
" Upon my soul, I can't." 
And with this declaration he turns to 
1\1rs. Foljambe, who is at his right, deter- 
mincd to make her account for her intoler- 
a.ble cumte. 

rrs. Fulj
mbe is tall, deaf, and melan- 
choly-a woman very nearly u;:;ele:;s, and 
quite harmless. 
"I was saying just now to Doctor 

ralkin," begins the captain, "that I've 
betD, at different times, quartered in Ire- 
hnd-" 
A footman here presents at the captain's 
right hnnd an entrée which be 10\es, and 
011 Wllich he pounces. 
"A daughter in Ireland?" repeats tJIC 
drowsy voice of )Irs. Foljambe, turning her 
dull and small grey eyes upon him, v. ith a 
hen vy sigh. 
u K 0, ha. ha! not yet. K o. Time enougll 
for that, I hope. I'm not married, ::\1rs. 
Foljambe-thanks, that win do. I E:lY, I 
have b
en a little puzzled by your curate's 
accent." lie was speakiug' l(Jw, but with 
]llC'asurcd nrticulntion; for although tho 
Hen-rend :Michacl Duody's voice is loud 
and busy at the other side of tl1C tabl
, and 
the buzz of convcr:-:ation is !:ellcral, that 
odiouc; pcr
on's c.:'1r,>, for aught the captain 
kllCW
 may he prder'l:'turnllyacute. ".And 
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although I know Ireland pretty wcll- 
Athlone, Limerick, Cork, Dublin, and aU 
that-yet I never heard his accent before 
in my iife." 
1\1rs. Foljambe bowed her }Jatient grey 
head, and did not seem aware that any 
answer was needed. 
" Can you say what part of t1w country 
he comes from ?" persists Captain Bamme. 
"I rather think Ircland," replies 1\frs. 
Foljambc, with an effort and another sigh. 
" I rather think so myself," says the cap- 
tain, in a di
gusted aside, over I]is veal and 
trufHes. "The woman knows no more about 
11Ïm than my hat does of snipe-shooting," lIe 
says, in the doctor's car, and drowns his 
indignation in a glass of hock, which the 
butler at that moment charitably proffers. 
The doctor bas now got into talk with 
1\liss Verno11. The captain has no wish to 
steal good 1\frs. Foljambe's bothered ear 
from old :Mr. Puntles, who is labouring to 
entertain her. So Captain Bamme attends 
to his dinner with great concentration and 
energy for some time. It was not until he 
came to the iced-pudding tbat he thought 
of the Reverend 1YIichael Doody again, and 
his joke upon the captain's stature-" a 
fellow I had never exchanged six words 
with before !"-and raising }]is eyes, he 
saW", with a qualm, those of the florid divine, 
fixed jocosely on him from the other side of 
the table. 
"Upon my soul, it is very nearly in- 
tolerable !" the captain protests, mentally, 
as he leans back, with a flushed face. He 
resolves that this fellow must be snubbed, 
and laughed at, and sat upon, and taught 
to know his place, and held at arm's length. 
As the captain has, hm,yeyer, nothing 
clever ready, he prefers not noticing the 
curate's expression; and throwing into his 
countenance all the dignity which a not 
very tragic face can carry, he avails him- 
self of :Mr. Eccles's murmur at his right 
I I elbow, and takes a glass of :Madeira. 

 , " I'll drink :1 glass of wine widgye, 
captain," insists the curate, recurring to a 
!' happily obsolete usage. "Get me some 
white wine." 
,I The captain bows and stares, with a 
rat
er withering conde
cension and gravity, 
whICh, however, docs not in the least tell 
upon tIle impervious curate, who, his glass 
I replenished, observes ,vith a hilarious 
I " smile, "An agreeable way of nlakin' ac- 
quaintance with my flock; better than a 
1 dhry domiciliary visit, ca.ptain, by a long 
I chalk. T pledge you, my gallant parishioner 
I -and here's to our better acquaintance." 
I The captain nods curtly, and gulps down 
I 
q; 


his wÏ1le, without naIf tasting its flavour; 
but even on these terms he thinks it is 
well to have escaped that brute. 
1\fiss VerDon is again talking to the 
curate. I-Iow disgusting! He turns, with- 
out thinking what be's doing, to his right, 
and his eyes meet the dull and innocent 
gaze of grey 1\1:1'8. Fo1jambe, who, recalled 
to the festive scene, makes an effort, and 
tells him her only story. 
" 'Ve knew. two very respectable poor 
women in this town. Anne Pluggs was 
one, and bel' sister, Julia Pluggs, was the 
other; there were two. They Imcl both 
been servants, cooks, and they'lived in tIle 
small h01]8e, last but one on your left., as 
you go towards the windmill." A deep 
sigh here. "You'll know it by wall-flowers 
growing at tlw door; at least, there were, 
about a year or two ago; and they had 
saved a little money; and 1fr. F01jambe 
had a very high opinion of them, and so 
had I." The captain boy{s. " And about 
sixteen years ago they gave up their house 
here, and went to Coventry; it is a good 
way off, you know." 
1'he captain knits his brows and calcu- 
lates rapidly. 
"About forty-seycn TIliles-by Jove, it 
is a good way." 
" And when they arrived there, they set 
up a confectioner's shop, in a sm
ll way, 
of course." 
" Oh?" says tùe captain, very much in- 
terested, "that was very spirited of them." 
"It had a bow-window that was painted 
brown, it was at a corner of a street near 
one of the spires, and tl]ey did very well, 
and they are both alive still." 
Another deep sigh followed. 
" 'V1mt a pity!" says the polite captain, 
who is looking across the table, and think- 
inn', at the moment, of quite other things. 
ð . 
The good lady does not hear LIS comment, 
and so its slight incongruity is harnùess, 
and the captain inviting the conclusion 
of the tale, says, "and-?" 
But the story is over. That is all. And 
good 1\1rs. Foljambe, contented with 11er 
contribution tmvards keeping the conversa- 
tion alive, is looking, in a mebncholy re- 
verie, on the table-cloth. 
As she has dropped off his hands in this 
gentle way, the captain resigns her with a 
good grace, and listens, undisturbed, to 
other talk. 
Lady Vernon has now taken the curate 
into council, and is leading the little cabi- 
net. :Thfr. :Thlichael Doody is attent.Ïvc, anel 
seems impressed by what Lady Vernon is 
saying. She has the reputation of being 
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n. cIen'r \\ oman, \\ ith a special talent for 
govprnmell t. 
' I 
Ir. Puntlcs is listening, and sipping IlÏs 
I wine; and being a polite old man, now and 
tben plagues l\lrs. Foljambe with a ques- 
tion or a remark. 
Doctor 1\f alkin is in animated conversa- 
tion with 
liss Yernon. He is, perhaps, a 
little of an esprit fort; but in a rural 
region, always more pharisaical, as well as 
Illorc pure t!mn the city, he is very cau- 
tious, the more particularly as his great 
patroness, Lady Yernon, is a sharp and 
ready Christian, not high-churdl, not low- 
church; people at both sides of the con- 
troversy complain in whispers of ambigui- 
ties and inconsistcncies; she is broad- 
church. Yes, very broad-church. She would 
throw the church-gates wide-as open as 
her hrart-as open as her ha.nù. She has 
built plain, sober churches-she has built 
meeting-houses-she has built florid chapels 
and churches, gleaming with purple and 
gold, and with saints and martyrs glowing 
in brilliant colours from stained lyindows, 
l;uch as rejoice the heart of that learned and 
Gothic Christian, Archdeacon Complines. 
lIeI' flatterers speak in this vein: and they 
are legion. Tlw promoters of the projects 
which she vivifies by her magnificent bounty 
may hate their equally successful rivals, 
but they like her money; and they are ex- 
I I tremely careful not to offend her, for she 
I h3.s not the reputation of forgiving easily. 
Doctor :Malkin talks to :Miss Vernon on 
her pet subjects, theories, and vagaries of all 
sorts, the abuses and corruptions begotten 
of a n artificial system, bold social r2forms, 
daring sentim('nts on all forms of civil go- 
vernment, treated romantically rather than 
very learnedly. or, indeed, very wisely. 
And now I.Jady Ver11on, having estab- 
libhed an understanding" itb old 
frs. Fol- 
:1 jambe, rises, and with that dqjectecl lady, 
and 
Iaurl, takes ]1('1' departure. Captain 
' I Damme, gallantly standing as guard of 
honour, with the handle of the open door 
in his hanù, smiles with supernatural s,,'eet- 
I nes
, sees them off, and returns to com- 
plete the little party of five. 
I 


THREE l\IODER:Y SIEGES. 


i 
i OF aU the ('vents of the cruel and de- 
I vasta-ting 'l'hirty Years' 'Val', the siege of 
}'fagdeburg wa" one of the most interestinO'. 
Christian ""'illiam, the deposed Admini
- 
trator of Branden burg, had l'oused this 
flourishing city by warnings of Catholic 
cruelties and premature promises of assist- 
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ance from Gustavu
 Adolphus. The Pro- 
testant city, in the Pl'ide of ittli nlmost re- 
publican freeùom, had alreaùy defied the 
anger of the redou htahle 'Valknst('in; and 
'rilly, the scourr-re of .Flanders, now ùeter- 
mined to wrea.k his rage upon these defiers 
of the Emperor. Count Pappenheim at 
once cut off' the rash Administrator from 
his Saxon communications, and in 'larch, 
IG3l, closely invested the town, to destroy 
it before tho cautious Gustavus could ad- 
vance to its relief. The outworks were 
F;oon carrieù, while Dietrich :Falkenberg, the 
Swedish governor, destroyed the bridge 
over the Elbe, and ]mving insufficilnt 
troops, abandoned the suburbs of 
udcn- 
berg and K eustadt to Tilly, who inst.."1.nUy re- 
duced them to ashes. 1'he garrison scarcely 
exceeded two thousand infantry and a few 
hundred hor
e; fhr too small a number for a 
large and straggling fortress. The citizens 
were all armed, but the poor had grown 
mutinous, complaining that they bore the 
brunt of everything, and that the rich 
hired substituks. Nevertheless, religions 
zeal, a love of liberty, a hatred of the Aus- 
trians, and a belief in the speedy arrival 
of Gustavus, kept the city firm for resist- 
ance. TiJIy's trumpeters each time hrought 
more favourable terms. The defenders grew 
ho p eful and careless. The enem y 's bat- I 
I . 
teries were close to the ditcll, aud one 
tower had already fallen, bnt tho walls I 
were f'till sound. Gustavus was only 
three da"fs' march distant. .All looked 
wen for .:Magdeburg. Tilly had, indeed, 
lost all hope of taking the place, but, 
still, with his usual tenacity, resolved on 
one final, desperate effort. On the 5th, 
the Imperialists' fire suddenly ceased, and 
the cannons were withdrawn from several 
of the batteries. These f;ymptoms lulled 
the garrison into a fatal security. Tbo 
tired gouards 011 the ramparts snatched an 
hour for the sleep they so much needed. 
Tilly had already arranged an assault at 
guu-fire on the 10th ofl\fay, but the ruthle
B 
general, to the last moment doubtful of bUC. 
ces
, held another council, and arranged to 
make the attemrt two houri; later. Pappen- 
heim l\ as to try and storm tho new to" n, 
where the dry ditch was shallow and the 
rampart sloped favourably ouh\ard. 'rhe 
to"" n guard was asleep. Pappenhcim's fierce 
"alloons elaml)('red up about sev('n A.
I. 
with little trouble. I"alkeuberg-, who was 
at the Stadt Haus, just sending back Tilly':) 
second trumpeter, roused by the firo of 
musketry, Imrried "" ith all the force 110 
could get together to the gato (If the ncw 
tOWll. Beaten back at this point, t1e 
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brave Swede flew to anot,her quarter, where 
a second escalade had begun, and there he 
fell. The citizens, hurrying to arms, and 
astonished at the sudden rattle of muskets 
and the clash of alarn:-bells, became con- 
fused In the mean time two other gates, 
being deserted by the guards, who hurried 
I to help their friends, were forced in, but the 
resistance was still vigorous, furious, and 
I hopeful, till four Imperial regiments, win- 
ning the ramparts, fell with wild cries upon 
I the rear of the garrison. Amidst all the 
tumult, a brave captain of 
1:agdeburg, 
named Schmidt, drove the enemy back to- 
! wards the gates; but he soon fell, and with 
! him the last hope. Before noon all the 
works were carried, and the town lay at 
rrilly's feet. Two gates were then thrown 
open, and the main army admitted. The 
soldiers instantly occupied the princip:11 
streets, and, pointing loaded cannon, forced 
the citizens into their houses, there to await 
their fate. Tilly casting his soldiers loose, 
rapine, lust, and murder revelled for seve- 
ral days. In a single church fifty-three 
women were found beheaded. The Croats, 
then half savages, amused themselves by 
throwing children into the burning bouseR, 
w bile Pa ppenheim' s 'brutal Walloons stabbed 
babes and their motlwl's with the same 
'I thrust. "\Vhen some officer, horror-struck, 
reminded Tilly that he had still the po}ver 
to stop the carnage, he said: "Return in 
an hour; I will see what I can do. The 
soldier must have some reward for his 
danger and his toils." The fires. :first 
kindled by the Imperialists to Jivert the 
resistance of the citizens, soon raged so 
fiercely, that the soldiers were dri\Tcn back 
to tbeir camps. In less than twelve hours 
the populous and flourishing German city 
was almost literally reduced to ashes. The 
Administrator and four hundred of the 
richer burgomasters were saved, to extort 
from them ransom. When Tiny's thin, long, 
Mephistophelian face, crowned by tbe sm3>ll, 
high-peaked hat and streaming-red feather, 
appeared in the streets of 
fagdeburg, 
thirty thousand citizens had been already 
butchered, and six thousand bodies thrown 
into the Elbe to clear the roadways. On 
the fourth day the plunder of the half- 
consumed houses ceased. About one thou- 
sand people, huddled in the cathedra], and 
who had been three days without food and 
in fear of death, were dragged before Tiny. 
The next day a solemn mass was sung, 
and cannons roared thc respo'nses. "Since 
Jerusalem," says Niemand, "Satan had 
never heJd such a holiday as he had done 
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for those thre
 days in unhappy Magde- 
burg." Not long after, at Leipzig, Gusta;vus 
revenged the unhappy city by routing Tilly, 
who lost seven thousand men and five 
thousand prisoners, all his cannon, and 
one hundred st.1,ndards. In a later batHe 
the savage geueral fell from a Swedish 
bullet. 
The siege and storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, in 1812, was one of the most 
dashing and gallant exploits of the Eng- 
lish in the Peninsular 'Val'. This old for- 
tress, on the north-west frontier of Spain
 
had originally been built by the Visigoths" 
as a bulwark against Portugal. 
'he town 
was specially strong, since there was no 
bridge over the Agueda but that in the 
town, 
nd at certain seasons the river 
was so swoUen by the mountain torrents 
that it was impossible to throw any pon- 
toons or flying bridges over it. 'Velling- 
ton, having fortified Almeida as a dC'pôt. 
began the investment of the town. of 
Rodrigo on the 8th of January, 1812. Our 
army, including cavalry, numbered about 
thirty - five tlwusalld, the siege materials 
were piled at GaUegos, Villa del Coervo. and 
Espeja, and the ammunition \Vas reaùyat 
Almeida. Seventy picces of ordnance had 
been collected at Villa de Ponte, but, from 
the scantiness of transports, thi:rty-eight 
guns only could be bronght to the trenches, 
and but for eight thousand shot found 
amidst the ruins OI
 Almeida, the ammuni- 
tion would have run short. The ll:1tive 
drivers taking' two days to bring their 
carts over the flat and exceIlellt roads
 
created a delay in the operations. In the 
mean time the French strengthened the 
old works, and fortified two convents, 
which protected the suburbs. They aho 
'
raised 
1:n enclosed and palisaded redoubt 
on the greater Teson, and this redoubt was. 
strengthened by two guns in a Francisc

n 
convent., and by a howitzer on the convent's 
flat roof. When the investment began, the 
French officers, treating it at first as a sham, 
came out under the convent wan, and at 
half musket-shot saluted and bowed to onr 
soldiers. 'Venington the same evening 
ordered the redoubt to be stormed; he was 
quite in earnest. The light clivison, and 
Pack's Portuguese brigade, having forded 
tbe Agueda about three miles above the 
fortress, made a circuit, and took post till 
dusk behind the great Tesop. In the- 
evening the troops stOO(
 to their arms,. 
and a detachment of onc hundred volun- 
teers from each regiment, ]ed by Lieu- 
tenant - CuloTlcl Colbol'no of the I!'ifty
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J f;ccond, stormed the Francisco I-Ell fort storming party of three hundr, rl TII n f( , 
\ , 1 after n, short. sharp action. 'rhe :French the smaJl breach WiS to b ILll hy)[njnr II 
oflicer in command proved to have been Napier of the Fifty-second, rol1ow('d by th. I 
.1 one of the moek('rs of the morning. This brÏ!..rades of 
lajor-Genernl Vandf'lenr and I 
storming was aone at a dn.s
l. .An eye- Colonel Barnard, wllile G<..ner.t.l Paek wa.s I I 
witness describes our redcoats as appearing to make a false attack against the southLA.1 
to be at the 8ame moment in the ditch, near face of the fort. 
tlI(' parapet, OIl thp ramparts, and forcing At dusk at the giVC!l Ri
al, the c1iffer( nt 
I the :;or
e of the redoubt, at a gate which a eolumns marched C<'llmly to the lult 
" hurf'ting French shell blew open hy a over the f"1acis, which was swept by g1'.t
C 
I) lucky accid('ut. 'l'he French had calculate'd and musketry, and lit by thou
ands of fire- 
I that this outwork would keep us at bay balls. }'Iost of the Portug'uc
c sack-bearer , 
II for three weel
s: and its capture enabled who had to fill up t 1 1e ditch, here lay clo" n 

I us to break ground at once within brcach- behind their ha
..:;, and waited fdr better 
il1
 distance of the walls. Our loss \Vas times. Colonel Campbell, with the 
inet.y- 
II ('nly twenty-:fimr men and officerf'. 'V ork- fourth and the second mtt.."llion of the Fift 1 1, 
ing parties were inst.."lnt1y set to work to to assist )Iackillnon's storming p.lrtj-, dc- II 
I dig themselves under cover, as the fort scended the counterscarp by means of 
I \\as swept. by the fire of the t.OWll. Sir ropes, and reached the breach siJentJy and I' 
II Thomas Graham now took direction of the undiscovered. :Finding the o;;torming party 
f-Íege, and the next night the first paraUel not yet come, Colonel C'lmpbell at once 
was established j the batteries, eighteen feet pU5>hed forward to the breach. Thc colow'], 
I thick at the top, were traced. out under in- hearing the French giving orders to the 
ces
ant storms of shells, but out' ritlemen artillerymen to fire, shoutpd to hi
 men tf") 
I dug- pits in front of the trcrches, and throw themselves on their fhces; the next 
picked off the enemy's gunners. On the instant a fury of shot and shell swept OTel' 
night of the 13th, a fortified convent near them, and they sprang to their feet, pOIl1'C(l 
the captured redoubt was carried by a de- onward, and cleared the brCfich. A wiùe 
tachment of 1ight infantry companies, f:!Up- ditch having been cut by the French h '- 
110rted by Lord Blantyre's brigade. A tween the kench and the rampa.rt, all mÍQ'ht 
lodgment 1\ as effected here, and the sap ha\pe been lost at this cri
is, had not the 
1 un on to the line of the second parallel. French pioneers left a single phnk, 1>y 
'Vellington, now beginning to fear that which our troop:; passed up to the ram- 

Iarmont mig-ht rcJieve the place, resolyed part
, driving a\\:1Y the gunners, and c:1rry- 
on a Jush at Ciudad. On. the 14th twenty- i
g nIl hefore them. But yictory W.tS n )4- 
five of our hea\yy gnns L:1ttered a.t the Sa.n yet certain, and 
Iackinnon's party lmd Jl 
Francisco conTent, which ('ufiladed the np- yet arrived. The :Frellch recovered fl'VII 
proache
, and tlw Forticel Regiment carry- their panic, and were o\"erwhdmiTlg' 011 
ing them at a rnn, established a hold on force. )Icn anù officers fell L'l hea1)S, an 
the snburhs. On the 17th the \Vall began choked the way, which \'\ as raked frr 
. to crumble. in large pieces, and the turret minute to minute by two 
nnQ, whir>h. only: 
was shaken at the sm
ll hreach, which few yards off, flanked the to]> of t 1 lC bre'\cÏ1 
the French re-intrenched. Still the heavy Colonel C.lmpbC'Il was cqlnl to th' em(."- 
.French fire ruined our sap, drove the rifle- gency; he g
vc the wor..l for ft volley, amI 
men out of their pits, and killeJ General then charged. The }'l'cnch t\rc\," dmn 
llOl.tIm ick, our commandant of ar-tillery. their arms and fl
d. The III .. If'nt aftpr, 
On the l
th the battering guns were turned "'Iackinnon's columns swepL upwnrds tQ tI . 
against the rampart cann011, al1d a storm bre'lch through It destructive fit'('. but un- 
was agreed upon. The main brcacl1 was to fortunately a p0wder JWt
!zine {''''{pI0ding 
be assailed by General Picton's division, upon the ranlpart, 
Iaelinllou and many 
consisting of the brigades of 
fajor-G(neral of hi:;; followers \\ere killed. 

Ia.ckinnon and Lieutenant-Colonel Camp- Xor could a Xapicr be backward on such 
bell. This column was to be preceded by a day. The lig-ht di\"i
inn storming party, 
a stonning party of the light companies of \\ith thr
n Imndrlll v.lra
 to cl
....r, to get 
t he division, under :l\fajor 
Ia.llners of the at the smaller bren
'h, \, onld not wnit 
Seventy-fourth, while, on the right, Lieu- for t1;e hay-h"';:):'.> to pad the eli.cli, hut 
tpnant-Colonel O'Toole, \\ ith five cornpanil's \\ ith e"l;:tr.wrdiu"lry 8\\ iftnt>...-4. ea
t yo for the 
(1f the 
incty-:fifth Rifle Corp
, and the battle, flew h. tht crest (" f the gbci q , 
light companies of the Eig-hty-third and jumped hMùlon? <I.m n tl>.. sc,'rp ß fali 
Ninety-fourtb, was to Tu.1l,;:e a t 1 i\ ........;iOl... Th.... I of cl( ,;,e11 fpef", and ru...hHL up the faussc- 
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braye under a smashing fire of grape and 
musketry. The bottom of the ditch being 
dark and intricate, the forlorn hope took 
too much to the left, but the storming 
party went straight to the breach, which 
was so small that a gun placed len,gth- 
ways at the top nearly blocked it up. Here 
the forlorn hope joined the stormers, but 
the enemy's fire was so hot, and the pas- 
sage so narro"\Y, that the leaders wavered 
for a moment, and in the instinct of sclf- 
defence, every man snapped his musket. 
:Major Napier had his arm shattered by a 
grape shot, but he still called out, "
Ien, 
trust to your bayonets!" and all the officers 
simultaneously springing to the front, their 
men gave a furious shout, charged, and 
,von the entrance. General Vandelcur's 
brigade, forming behind the convent, came 
down after them to the assault, but General 
Crawford was shot dead on the glacis, and 
Colonel Colborne was wounded. Pack and 
the Portuguese had also turned their false 
attack into a real escalade, and the town 
was now carried at all points. The gar- 
rison fought for a moment in the streets, 
but soon threw away their arms, and flew 
to the castle, where Lieutenant Gurwood 
received the sword of the governor. And 
all this took place in half an hour; but 
then had not Wellington in the night 
order for the assault, said, "Ciudad Rod- 
/ , rigo 'must be stormed this evening?" The 
excesses were as disgraceful as those, su b- 
sequently, at Badajoz. Disarmed men wcre 
II brutally shot, houses were fired, cellars 
sacked, and women dishonoured, till some 
II of our officers stopped the insane and reck- 
II less firing by beating the men about the 
head with broken musket barrels, the only 
i I kind of logic they could understand in their 
drunken and savage fury. Six deserters 
I ! were shot. Our total loss amounted to 
thirteen hundred killed and wounded. The 
I garrison lost three hundred men, and we 
took fifteen hundred prisoners, and one 
hundred and fifty pieces of artillery. For 
tllis brilliant achievement, 1Vellington was 
m::tde Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo and Earl of 
'Vellington, with an annuity of two thou- 
sand pounds a year. 
After this success, 'Vellillgton for the 
tl)ird time flew at Radajoz. This town 
stands beh,'een the RiviUas, a small stream, 
and the Guadiana., a feeble river, and 
spreads out like a fan its eight strong 
bastions. Phillippon, with a garrison of 
}Il renc h, Hessians, and Spaniards, nearly 
five thousand strong, had made great pl'e- 
l)arations for resistance, and food had been 



 


st.ored for three months. The battering 
train was of fifty-two pieces, but 'Velling-- 
ton would not bombard the place, or inflict 
cruel and useless destruction. Our engi- 
neers broke ground on the 17th of :ThIarch. 
It was at last resolved to storm the Pieu- 
rina, a fort on an isohttcd hill some eight 
hundred yards from the walls. Our storm- 
ing party took this strong-work in an hour, 
with a loss of fifty-four men killed,. twenty- 
five officers and two hundred and fifty men 
wounded. A few weeks lat.er, 'V ellington, 
dreading Soult's advance from Cordova 
and 1Irxmont's attack on Ciudad Rodrigo, 
resolved on storming Badajoz. Picton's 
fighting and despe
'ate division was to 
scale the castle, Leith, the bastion of 
San Vincente. In the centre, the fourth 
and light divisions, under Colville and 
Andrew Barnard, were t.o march on the 
Santa 
Iaria and the Trinidad breaches. 
The assault began at ten o'clock. 'l'he 
attack on the castle was at first repulsed 
by showers of heavy stones, trunks of trees, 
and bursting shells. The second assault 
was successful, but Colonel Ridge, the 
brave leader, fell in the castle gateway. 
The garrison fled down into Badajoz. 
"No man," says fiery Napier, "died that 
night with more glory than Ridge; yet many 
died, and there was much glory." At the 
great breach ponderous firm-set beams were 
chained together, and spiked with sword- 
blades. Powder barrels were roBed on Ollr 
men, and an incessant and withering fire 
maintained. Two thousand of our bravest 
men had fallen, when Wellington gave the 
order to retire and re-form for a second 
assault. At this crisis some of 'V alker's men 
discovered a weak point in the bastion of 
San Vincente, and broke in. The town then 
fell, and the atrocities of an ungovernable 
army began. Five thousand men and 
officers fell during this siege, and in the 
assault three thousand five hundred men 
were wounded, and sixt.y officers and more 
than seven hundred men were slain. Five 
generals were wounded, and two thousand 
men were killed in the breaches, the FortJ
- 
third and Fifty-second regiments of the light 
division losing more men than all the sevcn 
regiments of the third division engaged at 
the castle. " Let it be remembered," says 
Napier, "that this frightful carnage took 
place in a space of less than a hundred 
yards square. That the slain died, not all 
imddenly, or hy one manner of death. That 
some perished by steel, some by shot, some 
by water; that some were crushed and 
mangled by heavy weights, some trampled 
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npon, some dac;hed to atoms by the fiery 
I explosions; that fur hours thi., destruction 
was endured without shrinking', and that 
II the to" n was won at last; these things 
considered, it must be admitted that a 
British army bears with it an awful power." 
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"WO"CLD you like to be presented to 
Henry the Eighth?" surManly inquired 
Charley Beagle, who was dining beside me 
at the club. 
" Ahem! . . . . Immediately P" 
,., Yon will find him a moc;t agreeable 
fellow, for a king," said my friend, perhaps 
mistaking the cause of my momentary 
llesitation. "If curt, he i
 courtly, and, 
though bluff, benevolent. His attachment, 
for example, to his ' Katie,' as he invariably 
caBs her-" 
" 'Vhich of them P" 
" Arragon, I fancy. His devotion to that 
woman, I say, iR perfectly romantic !" 
" Better late than never," I ventured to 
remark. " But how do you know P" 
"By his constant reference to her, on 
any puint or in any position of difficulty," 
rpplied Charley. "I tell you, sir, to see 
lfenry's obstinate, self-willed, Tudor na- 
ture yielding an almost childlike deference 
to the gentler though better-balanced spirit, 
is a lesson to th e age." 
" It is to be regretted that he did not 
adopt th'tt commendable course a. little 
sooner. Do I not rcmember something of 
a letter, penned by one, dying' heart-broken 
at Kimbolton, which was said to have ex- 
tracted 'one tear' from the receiver's keart, 
a circumstance (writes an unconrtly chro- 
nicler) which must have raised hopes at 
t1lC time that the process of extracting 
blooll from a stone might not be found 
impossible ?" 
h Ha, well!" said Charley nC'agle, "cir- 
cumstances alter. IIenry, situated as he now 
is, franklyaud unreservedly acknowledges 
tlw excellpnce of hie;; spouse, and is nen
r 
weary of her society and counsel. '\"hat 
more can you C'xpect?" continued Charley, 
rather warmly. 
" 
ly dear fellow, I did not expect half 
so much. But you f'poke of his majeRty's 
situation. Is that, do I understand, sat is- 
f:.lCtorily ascertained P" 
" You slmll judge for yourself," said 
Beagle. "'Vhat are yon doinq to-night ?" 
" rro-night! I-!-was going- Hut 
what do yon mean t" 
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" I menn that I Imve promised to attend 
a small privil('
ed pircle this evening, at 
whicli the kin!j-who, indeed, rarely f
lÏJs 
us-is expecte,l to he present, and, if you 
will accompany me, I "ilJ be your ma')ter 
of the ceremonie
," said Charley, Rmilin3. 
" 'Vhcre i
 the reception JH'ld !''' 
" At )frs. llawkshawe's, rrwelve, BU7- 
zard-buildings, near the 
[other Ucdcap, 
Hampstead-road, Easi. Nine, fiharp," said 
CharlC'y, rising. 
" Dress?" 
" Come as you arc. It will be," remarkpcl 
)11'. Beagle, "a quiet, earnest séance, fur 
purposes of inquiry. Dark, colloquinl, 
sedentary. You won't Bee the king, you 
know." 
,. Xo P" 
" nut," added Charley, laughing, "you 
will hear his rol1icking voice plainly enoug'h, 
I ca.n tell you! He sometimes comes with 
a view-hallo, and once gratified us much 
(after consulting' Katie) by taking part 
in a melody originally composed in his own 
hononr: 
The hunt is up, tbe hunt Ï! up. 
And it is now full dny ; 
Harry our king is gone hunting, 
To drivc thc stag to bay. 


I 
 
Y 011 might have heard him at Trafalgar- 
square!" 
"Good. I "Will meet you here at eight- 
thirty. " 
'Vas Charley Beagle a belieyer in spiritual 
phenomena.? Koman coula Ray. If taxed 
with such a fhith, Charlev winked, and 
winked again. If his non- b
lief were taken 
for granted, he assumed a staid and sciC'n- 
tifié look, muttered mystC'rious nothings 
about psychological conditionc:, unclcter- I 
minea laws of nature, &c., ltC., and recom- ,I 
mended inquirers to investigate for them- 
sel \Te
. 
Charley happened to be travelling in 
America when the spiritual epidemic de- 
clared it
elfwith gr{'at virulence at BObton, 
United States. The tcmptation of con- 
versing with a numb{'r of distingl1=..:hed 
(deceased) persons, whose acquaintance he 
had, with some reason, de!':paired of making 
in the fle.,h, o'Ç"ercame all scruples. 
Ir. 
Beagle attemlC'd a good ID'lny séanceR, and 
if what passl!d did not tend to nugment 
his respect fur the illu<.;trious t;hades who, 
on the half-doJlar nights, seldom fililed tn 
revea I their pre
('nc(', his 
('n
e of humour 
wa
 tickled to the la:;t dC'!;ree. 
That he was occasion:tlly startled ic:; true. 
There was one especial shat.lp, which ap- 
peared to ll'l.vO devotcll its "ho
e time 
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:imd talents to becoming acquainted with Buzzarrl-buildings, if not actually situ- 
Charley's private worldly afhtirs, and now ated in a Court suburb, is-when you find 
displayed its knnwledge with a frankness it-a very nice place; and l\fr. and Mrs. 
I'eallyannoying. 111'. Beagle began to dis- Hawkshawe, the proprietors of No. 12, are, 
like and snub tlmt meddlesome film; but both in manners and appearance, very nice 
it would seeln that this class of spirit is people. TJ]e gentleman is understood to 
easier raised than hid. He was beginning be the grand, passive medium, the lady the 
tb grow seriously uneasy, when a fortunate active, managing, or (to use the technical 
incident occurred. The spirit suddcnly term) "conlplementary," medium, estab- II 
announced, one evening, that it had corne lishing the "rapport" between the circle I, 
accOlnpanied by a relative of :Mr. Beagle's, and the former. !I 
lately deceased. "",Vho was it?" " His ""\Ve were about fourteen in number. Of j 
aunt." Charley calmly replied that it these five or six were friends of Beagle, 1 
l11ight possibly be his grandmother. As though strangers to the phenomena we had i 
to au aunt, the blessing of such a relative come to witness. There was a professor, I 
had been denied him. frhe spirit, aunt and but of what craft or science did not clearly ! 
aJI, withdrew in confusion, and returned I appear. There was a doctor of medicine, 
110 more. a refined and gentle - m<tnnered old lady, I 
On returning to England,]';lr.Beaglepub- I and, furthermore, a hard-headed solicitor, ! 
lished one of the first works on spiritualism with a quick and searching maUneI' that II 
lssued in this land. It excited some con- boded ill for any trickery that might be 
troversy. The rublic, who perused the book, att.empted. There were also two or three I 
 
said that the .writer believed. The critics more, who seemed to be already familiar 
(who didn't) said he did not. 'with the ways and manners of spiritualism. I , 
The author's own expressed views failed 1Vith these latter, Charley Deagle, having I 
to settle the question. In the club smoking- put on his scientific mask, Ireely fraternised, I ! I, 
room, Charley was reported to have pro- and moved among them without exciting 
noullceil the whole thing" beastly humbug." the least distrust. 
In a difÎerent circle, :Ur. Beagle declared The circle was now formed, in an inner I I 
the subject "pregnant with interest," and, drawing-room
 around a long table, on 
with the aid of an old aphorism, deprecated which was laid a large sheet of brown paper I ' 
a too hasty judgment. folded in the form of a speaking-trumpet, 
" , There came in,' " quoted Charley, " 'a and, the lights being extinguished, we were 
wise man and a fool. The wise man heard, left in total darkness. 
investigated, and decided. The fool de- The first sound audible, after a faint 
cidcd.'" giggle, which was rebuked by a general 
Prom what has been stated, it wiU be "Hush!" was the voice of 11rs. Hawk- 
seen that Charley, if a believer, was, at all shawe inviting us to rise and join in re- 
eveutR, no bigot, and I therefore placed peating the I...iord's Prayer. 
myself with the greater readiness under Had we known aU that was to follow 
his glúdance. 1Vhat followed I will en- such a preface, it is probable that some 
deavour to relate with the closest possible members of the circle would have objected 
adherence to fact. to its use. As it was, the solemn words 
Had King IIarry, while in his very sub. were uttered with (apparently) all the 
stal1tial flesh, been apprised that he was reverence which is their due; after wh
eh, 
destined to spend many evenings at No. 12, the complement.ary medium, assuming an 
Buzzard-buildings, near the l\Iother Red- ordinary tone, informed us that the spirits 
cap, Hampstead-road, East, and t.hat the rather relished an easy, cheerful circle, 
majority of the distinguished persons in- and invited us to offer any remarks we 
vited to llleet him would arrive by the chose. 
twopenny 'bus, he would probably have "Such of my hearers" (used Artemus 
expressed :ï.1Ïs incredulity in terms more Warc1 to observe) "as bave been confined 
significant than polite. How, then, if it in Newgate, will remember," &c. &c. Such 
had been added that the privilege aforesaid of the readers of this serial who have ac- 
would be appraised at three and sixpence a quired the habit of consulting spirits, will 
head, to the profit of the host? " Body 0' remember the style of conversation that 
me!" would the offended monarch have precedes the actual phenomena. The con- 
roared to his informant. "The fellow is dition of the atmosphere, as affecting the 
both fool and traitor! Had I quarter-staff prospects of the present séance; the pos- 
::'..t hand, I would crack it over t:JY knave's sibility of any repugnant influence being 
pate, Leshrew me !" present; the capricious, skittish, and, 
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indeed, reprehensible heh:n
i()ur of Dolly 
Brown (8. f'pirit), nt Rueh and Ruch a meet- 
ing 
 t11() cummendahle inte!"eo;;t {'\
in('ed hy 
Count 1!obboli, or the Baron, un Giggle, 
in tho phenomena; together with tho 
count's, ery natural astonishmpnt, when 
his brother (hailing- through the brm\'Tl- 
I)aper speaking-trumpet from an island in 
the South Pacific) announced th
,t he was 
not residing' in Paris, as had been sup- 
po
ed, hut had been wrecked on an undis- 
covered reef, and buried under a tamarind- 
tree, some sprays of ,,-hich would a1'ri,'e 
by the next packet, ill proof of the as
er- 
tion. Surprise, congratulation, and low 
I comment
. After these, a lun, when the 
1l1elliuHl (!III's. Hawkshawe), in a cajoling 
tone, reminded the spirits that time, though 
nothing to them, was still a matt 21' of some 
concern to us. 
" Now, bpirits, now then, c1ô.lrlings; 
where arc you? Dun't keep us long wait- 
ing, there's dears." 
1 was conjecturing how Bluff Harry 
would respond to an invitation so expre<.:sed, 
whe:1. the hard-headed man of law abruptly 
inquired: "!lIay I ask if tl"'ere he any 
ab;.;olute neces::.ity for totaJ darkness, and 
t.he retaining our seats p" 
,. Y 0111' question, my e
cellent fr-iend, 
t.hough a discreet one', will cost you your:;:," 
whispered Charley the experienced. .And 
so it did. 
" \Ve should infinitely prefer the lig-ht," 
said )lrs. IIawkshawe, sweet1y. ,. Dut 
the spiritg have announced certain condi- 
tions, and if these are disregarded, we get 
no results." 
" Un,! probably 11ot," said the inquirer, 
clryly. 
., Come, Rpirits, spirits!" Faid the me- 
dium, briskly. "\Yhat is the meaning of 
this? If you won't 
peak. answer by the 
table. Is the circle to your 
atisfaction?" 
An empha.tic thump. (K 0.) 
,. 'Vhat cha.nges shall be m
ule?" 
Reply being unthumpable, nono 'was 
made, and it became e
pediellt to inquire, 
scriatim: ".Ålll I right
" &c. 

'hree thumps (affirmative), until it came 
to tho turn of the man of" law, when a 
tremendous "X o. " 
"I am e
tremeIy sorry, sir," said tbe 
voice of l\Ir
. Hawkshawe, through the 
gloom, "but I fear that, unless yon win do 
11S the favonr of walking into the nC:l..t 
room, our 
pirilual atmol'pherc "ill rèlllain 
imperfect. " 
The lawyer he
ita.ted, thought, pcrlt:lp
, 
of his three and siJ..pence, then of Lis 
friends' dis
ppoint
ent, and politely with- 



 


drew, under a. promi<;e not to open the 
door, but with liberty to glean wll3.t he 
might through the key-hole. 
Une or twù ch
nge.J then took place, the 
rpsult of which placed me--tho writer- 
next the medium, and tIle refiuN] old laùy 
("ho was nervous and pro
trateù) at the 
opposite ('nd of the tf' ble, in a very isolated 
and forlorn conùition indeed. Dut there was 
no appeal, and the spirits had to be obeyed. 
Silence again pre\
ail('d. 
"Do they ever f:lil entirely?" asked a 
half-sceptica.l voice, in the dark. 
"Scarcely ever," replied the medium. 
" Only yesterday, Count Dobboli was say- 
ing to the Baron von Giggle, that he 
never- "
 e11, this is most extraordi- 
nary! Stay. If any of the company" ould 
favour us- Vocal harmony soothes and 
attracts them. Can anybody sing ?" 
Dcad silence, and sniffing. 
.. Suppo
e we try a chorus," fmggested 
the medium. " Auld lang Syne?" 
'Ve did. But the spirits, perhaps not 
recognising our claim to ,. auld. acquaint- 
ancc," remained unmoved. 
" Try a single voice," said somebody, at 
a venture. 
" I have heard," some one else politely 
observed, "that a lady present, 
Ir
. Pam. 
me1ton Gurle, has a. charming voice. If 
she ","ould oblige ns-" 
Ra.thcr to my surprise, there arose from 
the furth':)r end of the table a sort ofner\'"ous 
twitter, ljke several sparrows, each "ith a 
sc\'"cre cold, attempting a part song, anù 
breaking down. It was good-natur('ù ::\lrs. 
Pammclton Gurle essaying a ditty, popular 
no doubt in her yoathful days: Tho bpell 
is broken, '\T e must part. 
It "as more pathetic than apt. "r 0 were 
intent rather upon weaving a spell, and 
by no means di
p03ed to "part" till "e 
had succeeded. 
There was a dark buzz, which might be 
intcrpreteJ, at pleasure, as :.tpplause or 
relief, but through it came pealing a loud 
and rough, yet muffied, ,,"oicc, as if through 
a spea.king- trumpet: 
" Drayvo, old lady!" 
U Ha.! tho spirits!" ".At last! 'Tis 
John!" "'V clcome, John!" "Xow we 
shall bear something!" e1..c1aimed voices 
of the initiated. 
,. n-ltat John, Charley?" I asked, inno- 
cently. " King Juhn pI> 
"Ko, no!" said Charley, "John King. 
It's the spirit that W.lS so much "ith the 
Uavinl!pudges, you know." 
.. ...\.lm!" said I. 
.. 'V ell, Juhn, here you are at last !" saiLl 
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the medium, cheerfully. " Yon frightened 
us. 'Ve thought you would not come. Is 
the circle all right p" 
"No, it isn't," bellowed plain-spoken 
John, 
(, 'Yhat's tllO matter?" 
"II everything," responded John, in a 
sullen roar. 
" You are out of sorts, I think. vVherc's 
Hnrry ?" 
"Don't know, and don't care. With 
Katie, perhaps. He ain't tied to my hapron- 
st,ring! Perhaps he'll come by-and-bye," 
added J olm, relentingly. 
" Can't you call him up, sir?" inquired 
a timid voice. 
"They object to the expression 'up,'" 
put in the complementary medium. 
" I beg pardon," said the timid voice; 
" I -didu't mean-" 
"Put any questions anyone pleases," 
said the medium. 
" Ahen
! 'Vhere's my wife ?" demanded 
a stern, 
uiet voice, down the table. 
"You ain't got never a one," said John, 
" and you wouldn't know 'ow to treat her, 
if you 'ad." 
1'here was a giggle, and John, exultant 
in a lucky guess, celebrated his triumph by 
dealing blows indiscriminately, right and 
left, with the brown-paper trumpet, in the 
dark. 
1.r. King's manners certainly lacked 
repose. 
" You 'want Harry here, to keep you in 
order," observed the medium. 
" Well," said a new voice, rising, as it 
were, from the very centre of the table, 
" Harry is here !" 
I fear I cannot convey a correct idea of 
this second voice. To my fancy, it was 
such as might have proceeded from an ex- 
ceedingly choky and corpulent imp, gulping 
out half-articulate words in intervals of 
sea-sickness. The being from which it 
emanated seemed to be staggering, hither 
and thither, about six inches above the 
table. 
Several questions were put to tIle royal 
shade, but owing to the peculiarity of the 
voice, which seemed to proceed direct from 
Harry's stomach, without troubling any 
other organ, I could not make out the 
first replies. 
"These vocal phenomena are highly 
instructive, sir," said (I think) the pro- 
fessor to me. 
" They are, sir," I replied. " Especially 
when intelligible." 
"\Vhen did my fatIwr die?" a
ked n, 
voice. It was the lawyer's. He had 
bl'oken hi5! parole, and quietly resumed his 


seat. But the mysterious influence that 
had required his absence was manifestly 
unconscious of his return. 
" Never," was the decided reply. 
" Yet he died in my arms." 
"No he didn't':' said Bluff Harry. 
The medium explained that, accordin h 
to spiritualistic views, there is no such 
thing as death, only a migration from 
sphere to sphere. 
"I see. vVell, when did he quit thi
 
sphere ?" asked the èetermined querist. 
At this moment a hoarse call, or bellow, 
resounded along the table. 
" Ah, the bo'sen !" said 1I-1rs. Hawkshawe. 
"It's the bo'sen of the Captain. Well, 
bo'sen, what have you to say to us ?" 
Dead silence. 
"Perhaps," suggested a voice, "he has 
com e to thank us for the provision made 
for his wife and family." 
"Hush, please," said the medium. 
"They dislike to have their business sug- 
gested to them. I'm afraid he is gone." 
I-Ie was. 
" Harry, are you gone?" 
" No. I'm here," gurgled the monarch. 
"vViU you-"will your majesty permit 
me to ask," said a voice I didn't know, 
" what is your real opinion of Cardinal 
'V olsey?" 
"He lvas a great man," r('plied King 
Henry, speaking from the pit of his stomach. 
" M.y stay, my comforter." 
"His linsey-woolsey, that is," put in, 
emboldened by the dark, some student of 
the Comic History of England. 
" Ho-ho - ho!" roared John King, 
who had been silent of late. " Tell that to 
Katie! " 
" Hold yonI' tongue?" growled Harry. 
" Shan't," said un courtly John. 
" Pray, may I ask, do you play whist 
do:vn there?" inquired a gentlemanly 
VOIce. 
The medium remarked that "dmvn 
there" was open to the same objection she 
had mentioned in connexioll with " up." 
The querist apologised, and repeated his 
question, to wl1Ích Bluff Harry replied in 
the affirmative, and that the points were 
high. 
"Do they practise calling for trumps?" 
pursued :Mr. JU. (He was a member of my 
club, and a fanatic of whist.) 
" I don't remember," growled Harry. 
" I'll ask Katie." 
" Can they see in the dark ?" asked a 
member of the circle. 
"They cannot see at all," f'aid the 
medium. "A peculiar psychological COll- 
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clition, acted upon "ith energy by the 
spcundo - primary properties, produces in 
them an effect analagous to what we call 
'sight.' " 
"Ay, ay?" said Charley, as if a new 
light had dawJ1('d upon him. 
As King Harry positively refused to 
reply to any questions of the least im- 
portance " ithout consulting Katie, 
nd 
as thcre existed a. strong impression that, 
having once sought tlmt laùy's society, his 
maje:-;ty would not return, wc ceased to 
press him, and tho convers..'1tion resol
ed 
itself into a passrage of arms between hlm- 
!Self and John King, ill which the latter 
was worsted. 
A little nervous slll'iek from ::\11'8. Pam- 
molton Gurle ne"{t alarmed the circle. Some- 
body, the old lady declared, had touched 
her! 
'Vas she hurt ? Was s11e frightened? 
No, not at all. But a hand was placed 
round 11er neck, and the liberty, more 
than the touch, had wounded her. 
It seemed time to close the séance. Bluff 
Harry and JolIn King had both retired; 
I hut the spirits appeare
 dis
ose.d to turn 
'the table, and the medIUm lllVltcd us to 
witness that, before we broke up. The 
table was turned entirely TIpside down, as 
the IiO'ht , when turned on, exhibit.ed to us. 
b d . 
It was so large and heavy that, the me mID 
nssured us, it "Would require three strong 
men to effect wbat }Iad been done. 
But our fl.iend the la.wyer, havin
 de- 
clared he could do it alone, was permitted 
to try, and performing his task with per- 
fect case, the miracle colla.psed. 
Thus ended the séance ill Duzzard-build- 
inD's. As a novelty, it was amusing; as a 
o ,. . " bl 
farce, poor; as an ' Inqmry, e ow con- 
tempt. If the spirits be otherwise than 
mortal Immbugs, it is unlucky indecd for 
the honest films, that the two conditions 
they insist upon, fiS es
ential to their ?c- 
IDonstration, are precIsely those wludl 
render complete demonstration impossible. e 
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IKG OS TIlE YOCST.\IXS. 
TnE pa]!' blue mist lies on the mountain crest, 
". raps tho fir-forest II in 8 dewy shroutl, 
And 
eils the 8himmpriD
 la\..e. The r('(l deer wakes 
\nd rises from his lair, and tossing- hig-h 
His brnnchèr\ head, treads o'er the veh"et mOES, 
Launching- his dopp-toned challenge on the air. 
l'he harebells quake, 8\\ ay their blue coronals, 
'Yhbt time tho brcel:e of dawn, pi('rcing 8nd ke('n, 
S\HCPS o'er their hentilery bed. 'l'he ptariDi
an 
Springs 8tartled up, 88 dropping fir-cones fall 
.. This narrative emborlies the incidents, as faithfully 
as memory can supply th(,ID, of 8 6
dnce at "hic:h the 
writ
r was 11\t('1y llresont in London, names snd pl8
es 
alollo disguised. 


rpon his couch of lcaves. Tho russet hare, 
Her long enrs pricI..cd, leaps from her last nig-ht'e form, 
Ami bounding o'er the 
lade, ialost to sig-ht. 
\\ ithin tlH' "hins, the r('(l-legged coveYIl crouch, 
Alld fl'ar not t:portsman's gun. Scarce e'er does foot 
Of man cru5h down the few green bla.des that gro\\ 
('"pon these distant, solitary wilds. 

lorning breaks o'er the mountains, keen and cold, 
Bracing tho nerves, and sweeping from the brain 
The misty cobwebs of continuou8 thou
ht, 
Gi'\"ÌDg to thews and sine1\"s double strength, 
Once more to bear the burdens of the day. 


IX rrHE FIELD 'VITII TilE 
PRUSSIANS. 
A CO
,OY CAPTGRED, AXD HOW WE ESCAPED. 
" Now, then, are you ready?" called out 
Baumstein, a dashing Uhlall officer, to a 
man who was trying to improvise some 
harner.;s for a borse which had broken the 
traces of a provision waggon. 
,. :x ot yet, sir," was the man's answer. 
"Thc traces have had a deal of wear and 
tear, and want looking to in a great many 
places." 
" 'VeIl, I know you would not keep tbe 
column of wag-gons waiting if you had not 
good reason for it; but you must really be 
quick. for you know orders arc to be at 
.Etain (Lalf way between 
I etz and V erd un) 
at twelve, and it only wants an hour to it 
now." 
1'he vehicles were regular army provi- 
sion waggons for the most part, but there 
were also several" required" :French carts. 
The official waggons were all marked in 
the following way on their canvas cover- 
inO's: "Prmiant "
a g en, Numbers One, 
o f: . 
Two, Three, &c., Brandenburg In a,ntnc 
Division." The two drivers to each waggon 
were soldier postilions, each of" hom had 
his loaded musket at his side, so that, if 
occasion required it, they had but to cnt 
the rope traces of the cart, and there" as 
at once a small squadron of horse ready 
for more military dnties. 
he waggons 
were each dra W11 by h\ 0 pairs of horses, 
which were remarkably fine, strong beastc:, 
and, if it were necessary, they were fully 
capable of dragging the heary loaded 
warrfYons at the rate of six miles an liOur 
bö . . 
the whole day through. The pron
lOns 
carried were for the most part countless 
loaves of black bread, and Imm salted amI 
dried, which is all the Germans require. 
Several of the waggons, howcvcr, were full 
of grain. 

\t last the trace was mended to the sol- 
dier'::; sati::;faction, and the young lieutenant 
Sent fin under-oßicer to the front to sa v that 
waggon number one might procced: 'There 
was a crac1..in
 of whip:-;, mingled" lth each 
soldier's parti
ular noise for urging on Lis 
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beasts, and the wholo column started, the The column now came to the little vil- 
lJOrses' hoof.'! striking sparks from the stones lage of Jarny, and here some Prussian 
in the little village as they passed, and the ofticers" required" a waggon with a pair of 
l1eavy waggon wheels crunching many a horses, and I was given a seat in it. "\Ve 
hard flint to powder. had previously been sitting on ono of the 
The villago was one of those dreary, provision waggons. The .]'renchrnan from 
desolate - looking places ,,-hich one finds whom the cart and horses were" required" 
too often near a newly-fought battle-field. was told to send a boy with them to drive, 
"Tindow-frames, with portions of glass still and as he was a long timo in finding one, 
sticking in thorn, flapped listlessly to and the provision column had got on some way 
fro; doors, partially battered down, lay before we started again. On reaching Con- 
transversely across the apertures they were flans we found the convoy had not stopped, 
intended to cover; large patches of blue but had trotted through the town. 
sky showed through the roofs of many of Conflans was not an interesting-looking 
the houses, while tbe yellow-plastered walls, town, but it bore no appearance of desola- 
speckled with bullet and shell marks, were tion, as the villages that we had just passed 
in several places clotted with blood. Such had done. Its inhabitants seemed quietly 
was the villago on the road to Etain at to have submitted to the Prussian yoke, 
which we lmd stopped, and, now that we and were busied at their daily occupa- 
had set out again, the country opened be- tions. The shops were open, and, although 
fore our view in all the glory of summer trade could not be said to be flourishing, it 
sunshine. Far and near was one immense was still going on. The crowd of German 
space of open ground, interspersed by vil- troops in the town was immeLse; stand 
!ages and broad magnificent roads. after stand of arms appeared, piled in 
Anyone who has seen France can scarcely fours, váth the spiked helmets on the 
have failed to have noticed that it is a bayonets-, down all the side streets. Some 
country wonderfully appropriate for the were piled in front of the churches, others 
purposes of war. Its broad plateaux and were opposite the hotels and large build- 
open spaces court the evolutions of an army, ings. There must have been several thou- 
while its straight, broad, endless chaussées sand men in this little town. The church 
seem built for the purpose of hosts marcb.- I saw was entirely cleared out; the altar 
ing to one or other of its frontiers. In and pews were all gone, and in their place 
England we have our narrow lanes, our str:l,W was strewn over the floor. On this 
endless hedges; but France abjures such several hundred Prussian soldiers, rolled up 
cumberers of the ground, and, in an emi- in their great-coats, with their knapsacks 
nently scientific manner, sets to work to serving them as pillows, lay fast asleep. 
In.úld a straight, broad road, and let it Two men kept guard over the arms out- 
cost what it may, or whatever difficul- side, which are so piled that every man, if 
ties may be in the course illdicatecl for alarmed, has not the slightest difficulty in 
it to take, they are surmounted with a finding his weapon. An al:1rm .was given 
celerity and adroitness that does the French that the French were coming while I was 
infinite credit. looking round the church, and the order 
rrhe chaussée by which we approached and quickness displayed by the men in 
Etain was just such a road as seemed to turning out was something wonderful. The 
11ave been built on the foregoing principle; it alarm was beaten through the town by a 
was some fifty yards wide, and as straight drummer. As soon as the sentries heard 
as a line. On either side beautiful lime- it they woke a young lieutenant, who was 
trees, planted at regular intervals, cast sleeping on the straw by the. side of his 
their broad cool shadows across the glaring men. He sprang up, and shouted, " Stand 
white of the chalky roaù. Here and there to your arms !" 'Vithout speaking a word, 
single carrion crows, and magpies in flocks, t.hey all rose like one man, just as if they 
were busily at work on the open ground to had all been shamming sleep, anù had been 
the right and left of the road. Ah! what expecting the alarm. rrhey hastily rolled 
an awful feast they had as they dug their up their great-coats. In two minutes the 
long beaks into the ground, and then cawed Imapsack was on each man's back, and the 
and chattered over their meal. It was a coat, rolled into sausage shape, the ends 
strange thing, lmt I certainly noticed that being fastened together by a little strap, 
all innocent birds seempd to have entirely was placed across each ll1:ln's right shoulder. 
disappeared, while these vultures of tem- In the most silent manner they quickly left 
. perate climes swarmed for many a mile over I the church, and four nlen weut to each pile 
the open ground. . of arms. 'Vhen all were tlU're the officer 
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gavo tho ordcr to put on IlClmets and 
,.,houlder arm
. The next minute the) 
were in marching order; their movement::; 
"ere so quick, yet 
o mechanical, that they 
sc(.mcd to come from wnne accurate aud 
beautiful piece of machinery. It turned 
out to be a false alarm, arising from a 
fClltry, a mile off, firing his rifle. " Fall 
out, and pile arms," cried the lieutenant, 
and in five minutes tho men were all on 
the straw again. The Prussian soldier 
makes a rule of sleeping whene,'er he gets 
thp chance, and nlso of eating cnough to 
bc;t him three da.ys, should fortune gi\ e 
him s11ch an opportunity. 
.A.ftt'r half an hour's good trot we came 
up to the column again. 
" 1 Iulloa, " baid tho Uhlan officer, cc" e 
t houg-ht we had lost you. "\Vhere did you 
get those horses from P They are fine 
L,-,
 sts. " 
.. From J:l.rnv," was the answer. 
,. How far is .it to Etain now P" 
cc "\Vhy, it is a good hour's trot. "\Ve 
were to have arrived there by twelve, but 
1 ' 1 ' it will be past one. I m:pect the old general 
will flay me alive. Dut since we left we 
have had nothing but disasters. In fact, I 
.]on't know where it is going to eud. "\Vell, 
Herr Engländer," s'lid he to me, "where 
are :rou bound for P" 
':r am going to the right of Yerdun," I 
:mswercù; "to a place called 
lagnevilIe. 
I am told that the Second Army Corps is 
there, find if so I shall get the general com- 
manding to giT"e me leave to follow his 
:.1.mbulance into the next battle." 
"It strikes mo that our position here 
is not altogether safe. You know, we 
are not very far from Verdun," he an- 
swered. "No one seems to know where 
)Iac
rahon i
, and I, for one, have never 
Jet been rightly told where to find a Ger- 
man regiment, division, or army corps, 
when I have inquired for one. It looks to 
1110 like inextricalJlo confn8Íun; but 1 sup- 
pose it " ill all turn out right. "r e have a 
good man at onr head. I Ie is like a spider 
in the middle of his web, and knows every- 
thiD
, while the mesh('s which form the 
web '-know nothing, but do their work just 
ns 'well as if they did. Bazainc, the blue- 
bottle, we bave already g'ot locked up pretty 
f'afcly in 
lctz; hut still there aro some flies 
left 'y hich can sting." 
At thi
 moment a. sergeant dashed np to 
the Uhlan officer's side to say that one 
of tlJe \\ heels of the for('most provision 
y.fO'gon had come off, andju:::t as we he..lrd 
this thC' whole column came to n. dead haIt. 
"Did you ever see anything like this ?" 



 


f;aicl the mIlan. ,. "\Ye slmn't die in our 
beds if this gOf'S on; ,\ e can't stop fur the 
cart. Forwards. " 
And the "aggons got in motion again, 
leaving" the provision \\ aO'gon with four 
men and some rope to make the defect 
temporarily good. 
"\Ye soon reached Etain. That t01'tn wab 
also full of troop
. Here our wag-gon 
drew up at the Hôtc1 de la Cour(JIl1le, 
whilst the Uhlan officer went to r('port 
himself to the general. The two Prnssian 
officers with whom I had been tr:1\elIing 
were also looking for tho Second Army 
Corps. In a few minutes the Uhlan officer 
joined us in the hotel, and he was told to 
pass through the Second .Army Corps, and 
that 11e would find llis di\yision half starving 
at the next \ illage beyond. 
We all determined the best thing to be 
done" as to seeure something to ea.t while 
the hOl'
es were munching their noonday 
meal; so calling the host of the hotel, my 
friends recommended him to be quick in 
serving us, unless he wanted-. The 
poor man was allowed to fill up the blauk 
in any ,\ ay that his imagination suggesteù, 
and in ten minutes we were serveù, al- 
though the place was cro" ded with officer
, 
all of whom 'were as imperious in their de- 
mands as we had been. 
Our repast consisted of a thick filicl' of 
villanonsly tough meat: tbe waiter called 
it beef; I ealled it horse, and I fancy I was 
right; but be "ould have been "or::;o than 
a fool who, at that hour and that place, 
threw away the ehance of getting a mouth- 
ful of meat, let it be "hat it might. Salad 
and bread completed the dinner, together 
with a. bottle of Chablis vieux, so that "e 
rose quite contented, and paid our twelve 
francs a piece (a disgraceful price even for 
war times), with a grin, ,,'hich was a 
ign 
of more delight than some of the other 
officers' faces bore. 

Iost of them "ere storming for this, 
that, and the other; the waiters, t\\ 0 in nwn- 
ber, always answered "Oui, mecsieur
," 
most politely, without ever attempting to 
note or fulfil a single order. 1'hey just 
simply took aUlthing they could find ready 
in the kitchen, and pitched it d01\n in turns 
on ono or other of the tables, and mn 
away, with their fingers in tm.>ir ear
, for a 
fresh load, followed by a storm of n buso 
from all sides. 
We gladly took our departure from this 
ll:1 bel, anù 
ct out on our road to 
Iagne- 
ville. 1'he Uhlall officer rode to the front 
to find out the way, and "\, e broug-ht up 
the rear of the column, as "e had done 
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before. There is a feeling of safety about 
numbers, or else, had we been so inclined, 
we might have passed the other waggons, 
and gone on alone, but we chose remain- 
ing where we were. It was a good long 
way to 
lagnoville, and after leaving Etain, 
we gave two or three tortuous windings 
out of the town, and then found ourselves 
on another long broad chaussée. 
"What is the day of the month P" asked 
the Uhlan lieutenant. 
" The twenty-eighth of August," -was the 
answer. 
And we moved on in silence till we 
reached Abducourt, which was a totally 
deserted village. 
" It's very strange that there should be 
no Prussians quartered here," said one of 
the officers; "and if the Second Army 
Corps, numbering thirty-five thousand men, 
is to be snpplied by the provision and am- 
munition waggons running up and down 
this road, they won't get fat on such fare; 
and as for their rifles and cannons, they 
might just as well pitch them away. "VVhy, 
we have not met a sin
le soldier or con- 
veyance since we left the outposts before 
Etain." 
Baumstein now rode up to us. 
" "'tVe ought to get a by-road to the left, 
now," said tIlls officer. "I was told I 
should find one after passing the first vil- 
lage, but I don't think the village was 
called Abducourt. I have lost my map, 
worse luck to it. 'Vhat a nuisance it is ! 
I hope we are all right." 
" Before we go on any further," said an 
officer in the cart, "let us get out and 
light our cigars in one of these houses; 
there's too much wind to do it here." 
The column did not stop in the village, 
but we told the lad to draw up, and de- 
scending, we made our way into a deserted 
house. It evidently belonged to some well- 
to-do farmer, who ha,d left in a tremendous 
hurry; so much so, that the dinner, although 
placed upon the table, had been left un- 
tasted. 'fhere was an article in the code of 
war amongst these Germans, which was, 
that whenever a house was deserted, and 
there were any eatables or drinkables left 
in it, these were the legitimate property of 
the finder. There were two reasons by 
which sneh a proceeding was justified: 
one was, that when you had eaten one meal 
it was quite uncertain whether you would 
get another for days; and the other was, 
that if you left the eatables they would be 
sure to spoil, and that if you did not take 
the wine, some one else would. 
Acting on these principles, we each took 


a bottle of wine and some very stale bread, 
and giving a bottle to our driver, whom we 
called Napoleon, from his likeness to the 
original, we started to gateh up the proviant 
waggons, which we knew must now be a 
long way ahead of us. We ascended the 
cart, and the horses trotted gaily on wards; 
they were fine, strong beasts, with broad 
chests, and our driver, Napoleon, was a 
good, civil lad; he seemed in a, terrible 
state of alarm, and although the Germans 
did nothing to cause him the least mis- 
givings, he looked as if he expected every 
moment to be shot. He answered all the 
questions put to him in a very tremulous 
voice. One officer asked him where he ,vas 
during the battle on the 18th. 
" In the cellar," was the answer. " "'tVe 
were all there-father, mother, sisters, and 
myself; for the soldiers who passed to the 
front told us that if the Prussians gained 
the day, we should all be murdered; and 
that they always tied the men to trees, and 
then killed the women and children before 
their eyes." 
"Did you ever hear anything like that P" 
said one of the Prussian officers. 
'Ve now came to an angle where two 
straight roads met. Just as we were turn- 
ing ti1e corner we caught the sonnd of firing, 
and we saw a riderless horse, five hundred 
yards off, coming along the road to meet 
us at a frightful speed; it was almost fly- 
ing. Poor Napoleon nearly fainted. "Turn 
the horses !" we cried to him; but he was 
too far gone for that, so I sprang to the 
reins, and tngged with such haste that the 
waggon very nearly went over, but luck 
was with us. "N ow, back you go," we 
said to Napoleon. He did not want telling 
twice. ,Far down the road we could see a 
confused mass of horses and wag-gons and 
puffs of smoke, and we could distinctly 
hear the sound of shots. 
" Gott im Himmel," said the Prussians; 
"they ha.ve caught sight of us; off-off." 
Napoleon lashed the horses into a per- 
fect fury. The riderless horse was now 
close up to us. It was the Uhlan lieu- 
tenant's. As it was passing we could see 
a deep sword-cut across its neck, and the 
poor brute's chest was covered with blood. 
How it went ! We must have been going 
at a splendid rate to have kept that beast, 
as long as we did, in sight, for it scarcely 
seemed to touch the ground; with neck 
stretched out, with bloodshot, rolling eyes, 
and foaming mouth, and nostrils widely 
dilated, it shot past us. Our horses took 
fright and followed it. It was a fearful 
dri ve. None of us expected to reach Etain 
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alive. 'Ve tore through the vilbge, along 
tho broad road; to tho breadth of tho road 
wo owed our safety as much as to anything, 
for the horses, every now and then, made 
a fearful swerve, but still they kept on 
gallantly. Ever and anon we cast our 
glauClS hehind us, but no horsemen ap- 
pearing, we thought we wero safe. The 
distance from t10 village to Etaill was 
about five miles; wo had got, perhaps, Imlf 
of our perilous journey over, when we saw 
two horsemen coming after us as fast as 
they could tear. 
" There are only t","o of them," said one 
of the Prllssians; "take out your chasso- 
pots." 'Ye placed the straw and the two 
portmanteaus we had been sitting on at the 
baek of the cart as a sort of barricade, and 
then took up positions behind it, so that 
our cart looked from behind nothing more 
than a simple cart with straw in it. Be- 
tween the straw and the portmanteaus there 
was snfficient room to fire; and as both the 
officers had chassepots and a few dozen 
cartridges, as keepsakes uf Gravelotte, we 
wore fully prepared. 
Our waggon was still going at a tre- 
mendous pace. 'Ve could see that the two 
horsemen were themselves followed by a 
troop of .French horse, who were rapidly 
gaining on them. Presently, there were a 
few puffs of smoke from the French horse- 
men. One of the two pursued men fell, 
horso and all; tho other kept on. He ,vas 
better mounted than his pursuers, and had 
evidently been only keeping with the other, 
for directly his comrade's horse fell he 
l)ounded away, and came on after ns at a 
tremendous pace. Our poor beasts were 
getting rapidly tired. 'Ye were now within 
two miles of Etain. The German horse- 
man was still being pursued, but was rapidly 
distancing Lis pursuers, and quickly catch- 
ing us up. In a few minutes ho was along- 
side. 
" Chasseurs! Chasseurs!" was all he 
said; and he dasl1Cd on. 
Just as he passod we wero able to see it 
was one of the sergeants, but he had got a 
cut over the bead, and his face was covered 
with blood and dust to such an extent as 
to make him almost indistinguishable. 
Our eyes were now intputIy fixed on tho ALL the enormons alterations that are 
body of chasseurs. Thero werp somewhere taking place in I.Jondon, \Tast works Eke the 
about twenty of them; they seemed very Embankment, IIolborn Yiaduct, and the 
tolerably mounted, and were quickly gain- new 
treets opened up near the )Iansion 
iug upon us. Our 11Or<;('s were giving evi- I-Iousc, carried out successfully, and wi[h 
dent appearances of knocking up. ,V 0 an almost Roman spirit, might seem 
cf'rtaillly imagined that our hour had come. worthy of the great City that boasts itself 
'Ye could di:->tillctly see ourcha
seul' friend:,;' the capital of the world. Yet some of tllO 
uniforms, and we were speculatiug whether I busiest part:; of London ha,-e an air of 
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it might not l)e wis(;r to pull up, when :Sa- 
paleon called out, " Voilà, voilà!" " e 
turned our eyes, and to our intense joy a 
troop of German Uhlan
 appeared. ,V 0 
were about midway between the two squad- 
rons of hostile hor
o. The effect of this 
sight on the French was electrifying. They 
wheeled round, and, in thoir turn, were 
the pursued. 
"Kapoleon," we cried, "draw up at the 
side of the road." 
As the Uhlans charged past us, wo stood 
up in the cart, and gave them a loud cheer, 
and actually K apoleon joined in. Thoy 
answered it. Their horsos looked smoking. 
hot, and ratl1er jaded, as if thoy had 
already done a good morning's work, bnt 
still t.hey seemed to have plenty of go in 
them as tlley dashed along. They did not 
continue the chase long, as they knew no 
doubt that more French would como out of 
Verdun. The officer's riderless horse had 
dashed into Etain, and had thereby given 
the alarm, upon which a party of Uhlan
, 
just returning from reconnoitring, were 
sent out to see what was the matter; and, 
luckily for us, they came just at the right 
moment. "'"hen we reached Etain we 
found that we had taken the wrong road. 
and that the garrison of Verdnn, instead of 
the poor Uhlan officer's division, was 
several waggon loads of provIsIOns the 
richer by the mistake. 'fhe whole town 
was under arms; long rows of infantry and 
heavy squadrons of horse were drawn up 
waiting only the word of command. As 
we arrived, the order to "fall out," was 
gIven. Cannons were unlimbered, cavalry- 
men led their horses back to their r-,tables 
once more, the infantry again piled thcir 
needle - guns before the houses they oc- 
cnpied, and in almost as short a time as 
it takes to relate it, the whole place was 
comparntively still. The sentries again 
mounted guard, and the officers returned 
to the hotels to talk over the bad luck 
which had attended "the captured con- 
voy. " 
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shabbiness and meanness quite out of keep- 'rude paving-stones, when for years back 
ing with these grand efforts, and utterly the success of nsphalte has been estab- 
unworthy of a city of such pretension. lished in Paris. '1.'his smooth and durablo 
What is wanted to remove these in con- material, over which the vehicles literally 
gruities is a ready managing ædile; not a glide, actually imparts a cheerfulness to 
H<1ussman with v
st plans and demolitions, the street, and we are not pained by the 
but something akin to the clever, shifty, spectacle of toiling and stra,ining horses, 
thrifty housekeeper in a moderate establish- who under the new conditions seem to 
i, men:. We want, in short, for London, the make child's play of their task. A small 
, H handy man," with a light touch and ar- strip has indeed beelllaid down in Holborn, 
tistic eye, and a not cxorbitant balance to which seems to be already strangely worn 
I I' his credit in the mnnicipal coffers. .We into eddies and inequalities; but this, it is 
should take him first to rrrafalgar-square. probable, comes from the originally imper- 
I There are grand soaring schemes for the fect construction of the roadwayunderneath
 
I i beautifying or rather reconstruction of that which must be old, and old.fashioned. The 
'\ really fine place; although it is certainly French surface remains as level as a billiard 
I: not quite thc finest site in Europe. A ski!- table. The da,y is not far distant when all 
i I ful architect could, with alterations, make our streets will bc laid down with tlllS 
!I a handsome pile of the much abused Na- wonderfLll materi::Ll, which will add a new 
i I tional Gallery, or at least turn it into a re- luxllry to I..iondon life, ,vill cheapen the cost 
II spectable conventional building, that would of horseflesh and carriage material, Lyadd- 
; , ' ' I I fairly hold its own with the Post-Office, ing to their lasting powers, and will make 
and buildings of such modest preten- us look back with wonder to the barbarous 
I sions. There is no lleed for wholesale horrors of macadamisat.ion. 
! I razing and abolishing. '1.'he stiff flagged One would think that clothing an o
cial 
I ' portion of the square could be laid out ,,;rith decent taste was not a herculean task: 
I with far more dfect; a broad flight of yet ask a foreigner his opinion of the poor 
I II steps should descend from the gallery; a bemonstered force which protects our lives 
little green should be judiciously intro- and purses. He nlight suppose that Dyk- 
! , : duced; above all, the a\'vful statues should ,vynkyn, or some other of the artists who 
be sent for shelter to I'emote hwk strects work for the pantomimes, had designed the 
or lonely suburbs. A fine chance was missed grotesque disfigurement of these unhappy 
here a short time ago, when, by purchasing men. The more ferocious in appearance 
two or three old houses by Spring Gardens, carry o:IT tlJÍs grotesqueness by a sort of 
an opening could have been made into St. bnccaneering or piratical air, they are 
I James's Park. But a bank had more spirit, 80 strapped, and. gaiterecl, -and hung about 
I i.: and purchased the ground. Private enter- with objects. Yet a little ordinary prac- 
prise has often a nice instinct. vVho that tical sense, directed by even a Ineagl'e scrap 
remembers the unrivalled squalor and de- of taste, would save us from ridicule. A 
cay of old Hungerford :Market, but must little bronzed point or knob at the top 
acknowledge how mL
ch I.Jondon is indebted of the helmet, in the Prussian fashion, 
to a company for the gay, cheery, and even would do something. '1.'he long buccaneer- 
stately Charing Cross Hotel, which has ing gaiters might be shortened one half, 
takcl! its place, and which has really lent a or combined with knickerbockers. The 
dignity to the neighbourhoocl But the Dublin police have showy helmets, set off 
strangest thing is, that a street like the with German-silver chains, and patent 
Strand, so busy and important, where such leather; but the best modd would be that 
vast retail business is done, should still of the gendarmerie in some parts of Ger- 
consist of old, rickety, tottering houses of many-a stiff Tyrolean hat, stout as a 
an almost crazy senility, with even shops helmet, with a plume of cock's feathers at 
of the oldest pattern. Now, even in a pro- the side. 
,incial town, a perpetual restoration and Here is a suggestion for the new post- 
stuccoing is going on, and almost every master-general: How often does even an old 
new tenant guts, and alters, and plasters inhabitant wander about the long streets 
his housc, even for the prestige of the looking for the post-office? Nay, how often 
thing. Amazing, too, is the slowness with docs he not actually pass it, a.s he looks 
which improvements are adopted, whose for the shrinking and over-modest openings 
value has been proved by experience else- which cower near the ground, and arc ob-- 
where; and it is only worthy of an old- scured by tho competing attractions of 
fa,shioned French town to have omnibuses loaves or groceries? There should surely 
and carriages hobbling laboriously oV"Cl" be some conspicuous si,3'r..aI, say a lamp- 
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po
t, paintpù Borne gay colour, that could 
be Been afar, to indicato the situation. 
..\g-ain, how vastly would a street like 
IL'g('ut-strcet he improvptl by a few 8tr.lY 
kiof.:ks, devoted to the sale of ne
 f-papers 
and postage-st:lmps; or, lJl,tter still, by the 
postmaster-gcneral enlarging hi
 pillar- 
bOÅes, like one of tho!;e changes that take 
place ill the comic bu
incsli of the panto- 
mime, aud placing one of his smart li ttIe 
uniformell boys to sell the stamps auù sort 
tlw letter
, allowing him to supplement his 
efforts by the sn.le of newspapers? 
I t is plain, too, that the .Embankment 
-a. reallv fine and tasteful work-is 

cnrccly likely to be developed as it ought 
to be. Even the ordinary road lamp-posts 
that light it are of a mean pattern, while 
the ambitious and highly decorated bpa- 
cons that decorato the' balustrade are too 
flashy. Inigo Jones's exquisite water-gate 
lies half buried iu mud, and is growing 
dilapidated. Surely such an artistic ob- 
ject might be conveniently moved, and set 
!: up to do if s proper function, instead of the 
gaunt and hideous thiug at the Temple- 
stairs. But there is in this Embankment 
a grand opportunity for what might be 
called cl1eap out-door education: that is, 
t'f)r civiliising the manners and tastes of 
the rough population of London. There is 
here a cLallce of teaching them that there 
i-; f'ujoymf'nt outside the charmed circle of 
thc pnblic-llOuse, which should, on no ac- 
count, be neglected. These grounds should 
not he laid out into too precise an arrange- 
ment of trin
 flO\yer-bec1s. There should be 
grass and walks, with a fL'w statues, as in 
the Tuileries. There is something rather 
grim and cheerless in our public garden- 
ing, \\ ith the austC're notices and the watch- 
ing men. \Ve should think of the bultry 
!;
mmer evenings, and make i+ into a lounge, 
"uIl plenty of seat:,;, from which to look on 
the ri,-er, and above all, a "grand café" or 
two, with a band playing. 
,,- e could not do better than follow the 
precedent of the Champs Elysées-wbich 
are turned to such charming purposes, and 
very fairly deserve the title-about ten 
o'clock, "hen all tbe lights are t" inkling 
through the trees on some cool night, and 
the soft sound of music floats to us. A 
1110re rationa.l way of spending an ew.ning 
could not be conct:'ived; and if the Ernb::mh.- 
ment "ere turned to some such pnrpose, or 
if the expC'riment wC'l'e tried even in a small 
way, it would probably an
wer quite as well 
with the Londo:l public. Of coursf' a grim 
politic'll economy \\ ill iIÜpl'po",e. rrhe Board 
of \\- ork
, or some such body, "ill ,y that 


qJ 


bl1ch fooleries are no hw;inus of their" 
\t 
most there will be '" bedding- ou.." of om! 
gay flo\\ ers, "ith a great dl'al of irun railing 
anù fcnciug. 
\Vhy aro not the short cu J <<; tllroug-h 
the parks thrown open to vnlg'.1.r c.lbs anù 
omnibuses? In so republican a country 
a;3 this, it seems the str.LJJgcst and 1ll0bt 
invidious dist inctioll that only "pri \ ate 
carriages" should be toJcrated. III Paris 
these plebeian conveyances holdly trunJle 
through the Louvre, though it only s.lv
s 
them a. length of a quarter of a mile. In 
fact, it is precisely aua.logous to t.he Case or 
St. Jame::;'s Palace, where there would be 
the short cut under the arch and L.r Staf- 
ford lIou
e, iustcad of going by )Iarl- 
borough House. The parks would gain in 
animation by such an arra.ngement, aIld 
the public would be "\""astly convcnicIlced. 
This matter of the art eùucation of the 
public might be attended to in many littlo 
matters. rrhe I.Jondon la.mp- post, for ex- 
ample, is the dirtiest, ug-lie
t object conceiv- 
able-sprawling, leaning over, Ull\\ orthy 
even of a village. rrhe Paris larup-pobt -is 
really a work of art, and though we might 
not afroI'd to have our lamps of bronze, as 
in that fair city, we could have better 
models. Good modcIs arc no dearer than 
bad. Ugliness is not absolutely necessary 
to econo"my. 
}'ÍImlly, here is another suggcstion to 
which the Post-Office is welcome. These 
local tcIegraphfo;, frequent deliveries, &c.
 
are cumbrous and elaborately slow after all. 
Why not ha '\e a special messenger corps- 
light carts running every half-hour aud call- 
ing at every post-office, with two or three 
postmen waiting their arrival at c"rtain 
fixed }>Jints, who wouId btal't eft' ß.Tld ùclin:l. 
the cards or letters, sa"\"" witl1in an hour from 
the most extreme poiI;ts. \\T e "ould 
OOll 
come to know the beats of t
1C"e flying car:; 
and tllCir fceders, and where we "antt.d 
specially rapid ùe:-:patch, could employ 
them. 


jIISS rO
SO
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crr.\rTEI
 'HI. "Fno
.1 IXFORYA.TIOX I 
RECEI\ ED." 
Fr:,\XK Tr:E
IU11 had already bre3kfa.sted, 
and "as now busy in hi::; surgery prC'para- 
tory to stal'tiT'g' on a ronn!1, which, com- 
menciug' at ðummerdene and Bracken, 
would close ahout half-pust {ìlur o.clock at; 
)Ii:-;s P"Ilsonh) 's. ..it many houses tbat 
day hc was to Cl1me as the hl.rnld of II ope or 
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the precursor of Death. Here the cradle 
would follow him, there the hearse. In his 
breast were locked up as many family 
secrets as are contained in the heart of a 
}Jriest, but they did not trouble the young 
doctor, whose mind, especially just then, 
lmd pleasant thoughts on which to feed, 
and never indulged in morbid retrospection. 
rTL.e old kitchen clock had just, with a 
good deal of parade, defiantly struck ten, 
and Dandy, perfectly aware that there 
would very soon be a start, was dashing 
out every moment to the stable to bark 
at Beauty and hurry George. Tresham, 
standing behind the f'urgery counter, was 
making up a draught, now and then turn- 
ing round to consult the long rmys of 
labelled drawers behind him, like an organ- 
ist about to try a new stop. Some leeches 
near him, in a dark bottle, wriggled and 
waved uneasily, dumbly craving for food 
and employment, and a cross light, from a 
window that looked into the garden, fell in 
a golden gleam on a fun bottle of some 
sherry-colonred tincture that stood by the 
pestle and the huge mortar over which 
George spent many a toilsome hour. Death 
in many forms lurked in those rows of 
bottles drawn up in rank aDd file behind 
Tresham, at which a dusty skull, half 
hidden among a bush of dried herbs, like 
King Charles in the oak, grinned and 
glowered sarcastically from the top of an 
adjacent bookcase, which Frank had long 
ago degraded into a lumber cupboard. 
All at once a door leading from the 
kitchen opened, and Lyddy appeared dark 
against the light like a figure in one of De 
Hooge's pictures. 
" That servant ofI\1:iss Ponsonby's," said 
. the good old creature, "has just been here 
for some medicine. 1\iissus not so well last 
night and this morning. The woman's 
going on to the bank for some money, and 
will call as she returns." 
" Any news of the thief P" 
" No, 1\1:1'. Frank; but she said in her 
way that the Lord had been very good, 
for nothing more had been lost. I don't 
know how much the woman would lose. 
I know I wouldn't trust her with twopence 
myself. Here's a book, sir, she brought for 
you. " 
"All right, Lyddy, I'll see about the 
medicine, anclleave it here directed." 
Tresham was puzzled and vexed at the 
news of Miss Ponsonby's being worse. 
" She fidgets herself ill," he tllOught. " I 
must reduce the sedatives, perhaps they 
hurt her; and yet I gave very little." Then 


he opened the parcel reverentially. It "vas 
Aurora Leigh, which he had asked Lilly to 
lend him. He opened it and read the name 
of the owner written in the prettiest hanel, 
and in violet-coloured ink. He kissed the 
name, which was foolish. As he did so, the 
door leading from the street opened quietly,. 
and without any preliminary knock. It was 
a dull heavy morning, and Tresham could 
not sce for a moment, in the darkness of 
that corner, "\v ho his visitor was. The next 
instant there emerged into the light the 
hard imperturbable face of Superintendent 
Humphries, who, walking up straight to 
the counter, and, placing his two hauds on 
the edge of the great mortar, as if it were 
the edge of a dock, nodded grimly to the 
yonng doctor. He looked aU round the 
surgery before he spoke, as if that was a 
precaution without which he never opened 
his mouth. 
"
1:orning, sir," he said, as if afraid of 
committing himself. 
"How d'ye do, Humphries? Anything 
more new about that ten pounds P" 
" Just a little, sir; but better kept dark 
for the present. What I've come about 
touches the same concern, but indirectly. 
Thought it right to let you know; it might 
help us somehow." 
"Are you after anyone P" 
" Well, not exactly; but don't you go 
and ask me questions that I can't very well 
answer. It stands in this way. You 
must know that I sometimes employ loafers 
and fellows that hang about the public- I 
houses here, and no (me takes notice of, to 
give me information. They're often better 
than our professional hands, I find. Well, 
one of these fellows came to me late last 
night, and told me he had seen that old ser- 
vant of 
Iiss Ponsonby's go into Derwent's 
and buy something. It mayn't mean any- 
thing, but we're always suspicious in ::I 
house where there has been a robbery. She 
was mumed up, the man told me, and that 
he shouldn
t have known her if he hadn't 
followed her from Miss Ponsonby's. And 
what do you think she bought at Derwent's, 
as I've just ascertained P" 
" Can't tell." 
" Chlorod yne." 
" Chlorodyne P Well P Perhaps she takes 
it, and doesn't want it known." 
" Possibly. Yes; but the day after the 
robbery she bought another bottle at Jack- 
son's." 
"Perhaps the old lady and she both take 
it." 
" Then I should know that, because it 
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would be e

ier then to have robb<...,d her. 
That's all I Jmve to Eay. I leave you to 
work out the idea. 
r
rning, sir. She 
didn't take the money herself, but she 
knows" ho did, or rm very mneh mis- 
t.1.ken. " 
"These policemen," thought Tresham, 
" :fimcy everything suspiciou
, but I can't, 
for my lifL', see what an old maid-servant 
bUJ iUg" chlorodyne has to do with the 
amlir." 
About four o'clock of that same day, 
Superintendent IIumphries cautiously lifted 
the latch of )liss Ponsonby's front gate, 
and entered with a suspicious and inquir- 
ing air. He lifted it as lightly as a game- 
l\.ceper lifts a spring-gun, and shut it as 
carefully as a gamekeeper lays down an 
open rat-trap. lIe was a burly man, and not 
adapted, even if shod with felt, for very 
velvet-footed ambuscades; but still it was 
astonishing, from habitual and long-studied 
precaution, how quietly he passed over the 
lozenge-shaped stones of the centre walk 
and up the cracked steps between the two 
old bay-trees, that seemed to draw back 
and tremulously contract thmselves at his 
ominous approach. The spinster elms, too, 
tossed their heads as if signalling some 
coming danger to their humbler kinsfolk 
down below. All these trees and bushes, 
and the Job's-tears, too, and even the pas- 
sion-flower on the wall of the house, with 
its unsuccessful little pumpkins, the super- 
intendent eyed with suspicion and distrust, 
not unmingled with triumph. He seemed, 
as he looked up at the window
, to regard 
the house abstractedly as a large rat-trap, 
endosing some victim on whom his re- 
lentless hand was about to dose. 'Vas the 
victim conscious of his approach? His 
grim wooden mouth was keeping the secret 
safe in prison. His eyes seemed to dim 
aud darken, as if their owner turned back 
their light after tho manner of dark lan- 
terus, or as if they had been gas-burners 
turned down to the lowest and most econo- 
micalminimum. The dull grey day suited 
such a visitor, who seemed to take a gloomy 
pleasnre in his dismal employment. Uutside 
that heavy black panelled cntrance he stood 
like Care at Ðeath's door, as he pulled 
down his frock-coat, buttoned his left glove, 
then knocked firmly and clearly, but not 
loud. That man would bavo tried to fire 
off a caunon qnidly. 
:Mercy opened the door, but looked al- 
most as if she had expected somebody else, 
and was disappoint
d. The fhct 'Was, )IiS6 
Ponsonby had been expecting her land- 



 


lord, an upholsterer in the town, whom sJ1e 
Ilad sent for to call and receive JlÍs rent. 
This was n. ceremony of great so]('mnity, 
and not to be lightly performed. Lilly had 
obtained a. short furlough till the ceremony 
had taken place. The preparatory business 
had so ronsed tho old lady, and the matter 
of the robbery was so much on her mind, 
that she made no objection to instantly 
seeing Superintendent HnmphrieA in her 
sanctum up-stairs, in which a fire had been 
recently lit preparatory to an audieuce \\ ith 
tho deferential landlord. 
Tho wood was still spitting and crack- 
ling as the snperintendent entered tho 
room, hat in hand, and eyed with a sus- 
picions glance the black profiles over the 
mantelpiece, a harvest scene by 'VestaH 
over the bureau, and two engravings of 
King George and Queen Charlotto the year 
of their marriage, that were hung on the 
wall that divided the room from that in 
which :Miss Ponsonby slept. The bureau, 
as having been tho receptacle of the lost 
ten-pound note, however, attracted hi-; chief 
attention, and he looked at it close to see 
if it had a common or a patent lock. Then 
he thought if King George could only have 
spoken, how useful he would have been ill 
the witness-box; and he got up and f'melt 
at a scent-bottle on the mantelpiece to find 
out if it contained laudannm. Next he 
went to the windows to look out and sce 
how far they were from the ground, and if 
there were a halcony or leads near, or any 
vine or ivy that could assist an adven- 
turous thief. And at every look he nodded 
his head as if in answer to some }Jrecon- 
ceived opinion. Then he looked out again, 
and shook his head. He had just re.,umed 
his seat on the extreme edge of a chair 
near the door when Mis,; Ponsonby entered 
from her bedroom. She was very weak and 
exhausted, and coughed feebly as slw took 
her seat by the fire and begged him also to 
be seated. . 
The superintendent did as she requested, 
anll at the same time put his iron-bonnd 
hat under his chair as gently as if it con- 
tained explosiyc materials, and not merely 
that large reel cotton handkerchief, the end 
of which hung over its brim. The old 
lady's sharp features contracted still moro 
as she looked at him piercingly; then, after 
a moment's pause, she said: 
" Yon have heard something about my 
ten pounds?" 
The superintendent spoke in n low voice, 
and drew a line on tho old, faded carpet 
with his stick. "I don't say that, ma'am; 
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but this I may say" (here he rose, shifted 
with gL'eat quickness and quietude to the 
door, opened it, looked out, and closed it 
again softly), "excuse me, ma'am, but in 
our profession we are obliged to be cau- 
tious. " 
" Don't beat about the bush, man. Say 
w hat you have got to say. "\Yho stole my 
teu-vonnd note?" 
nut there was no hurrying or irritating 
Humphries. He resumed his track like an 
old Indian on the war trail. ,- It's not for 
me to say, ma'am. Time must show that. 
What I bave to do now is to collect in- 
formation sufficient to discover the guilty 
party. Felony is a serious matter, anJ we 
must make no mistake." 
" So I see you mean to refuse to tell me 
anything, :ßIr. Humphries. Very well, 1 
suppose you know your business. I can't 
compel you, but what I want to know of 
you and your men is, who stole my ten 
}Joullds.' , 
" That's faster than ,ye can go, ma'am; 
but something we can tell you which will 
astonish you. These things are very dis- 
agreeable to ladies and gents, but there 
comes a time when they must be told out. 
Some one from this house-I don't name 
names-has written two or three letters to 
a party of no great account at Gypsum: 
we've traced so far." 
" 'Ven, sir, I know no one here who 
corresponds with any person at Gypsum; 
still I caunot control my servants, nor do I 
know where all their friends reside." 
"'Vriting letters, ma'am, is no great 
harm. I don't 'want to make it so; but 
when you get one of those letters in your 
] lmnds-I.am not going to say how-and 
1 find out that it has half a bank-note in it- 
. " j I don't say it was your note, but it lllight 
b8'--" 
1. :i\Iiss Ponsonby, startled at this sur- 
) })rising intelligence, leaned forward with the 
keenest interest. She vms about to yio- 
lently pull the bell for :ßIercy, when the 
superintendent stopped hcr. 
" \Ye must move very quietly in this 
affair. There must be no r..larm given, or 
we shan lose our bird, and spoil all. You 
leaye it to me, ma'am, and I'll bring it out 
right." 
-. Dnt I must-I will-I'll not have 
ihievcs-" 
:ßliss Ponsonby hardly knew what to Fay 
or dJ. A vague terror and distrust sur- 
rounùetl her, yet she still felt a certain re- 
liance in this man, who seemed to see 
cleady through the darkness. 


" You have lost nothing since that first 
note?" said the superintcndent, making an 
entry in a smallllote- book. 
"Nothing. 1 have five t.en-pound notes 
now lying here on my d.esk that :ßIer
y, 
my maid, brought me this morning from 
the bank. I left them in here with that 
door open that you see there between this 
room and my bedroom. No one could enter 
here without my hearing them. The notes 
are "bere untouched." 
" You counted them when they arrived? 
I suppose you can trust your servant?" 
"Perfectly. I have always founel her 
entirely trustworthy. I would trust her 
with money untold. I not only counted 
the not-es when they arrived, but I took 
their numbers." 
"I'll take down the numbers, too, please," 
said the superintendent. 
:ßIiss Ponsonby read the numbers from a 
memorandum. 
"But I'll just compare them," she said, 
"with the notes, to be sure they are right." 
'l'he superintendent took the memoran- 
dum and the old lady read the llumbers- 
2465,9743,32---- 
Suddenly, as she took up the bst note, 
she gave an hysterical scream, and dropped 
almost fainting into her c1
air. Tho fifth 
note was gone ! 
The superintendent snatched TIp the notes 
and counted them three times oyer, minutely 
examining each. 
"No," he said, at last, "there are only 
four. This begins to look very ugly." 
" 01), save me from these thieves," she 
cried, " or I shall go mad. I'm surrounùed 
by thieves. I'm betrayed by everyone. J 
can trust no one. I must carry my money 
sewn in my gown, and even then, perhaps, 
they will murder nle for it. 'Vhat shi1l1 I 
do? 'Vhat sh3.11 I do?" And the old 
lady sank in her c1mir, and rocked her- 
self to and fro in the utter wretchedness 
of the moment. "'Yhat shall I do? What 
shall I do?" she kept murmuring, looking 
with bl:1nk eyes at the portrait of Queen 
Charlotte. 
" I just want to see one thing," said the 
superintendent, going to the door, and ex- 
amining the lock contemptuously. " Per- 
haps you are not aware that with a pair of 
pliers, or a sman pair of pinchers, thieves 
can always open a locked door if the key is 
left in the inside. Be kind enough to lock 
me' ou t, and you will see." 
:JHiss Ponsonbymusterec1 strength enough 
to obey the superintendent's instructions. 
But the lock "as rusty, and the key did 
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not yield to the pli<'r.
. l-Iumphries tapp
d 
quietly, confessed hi.s defeat, and WJ,S re- 
admitted. He did not say much about hie;; 
fhilul"e, merely, " No, it was not done that 
way." 
" If you'll hke my advic(', ma'am," he 
snid, as he prepared to go, "you'll kcep this 
,"ery quiet. 
rention it to no one, and we 
shall soon get our hanch on the right person. 
There's one thing there i-; no harm in tell- 
ing you before leaving, and that is, thl,t it's 
either one of t" 0 pcrsons; bnt it is not for 
me yet to be certain which. Guoa-night, 
ma'am, and pray keep \ery quiet, or we 
shall do no good. Tell them you don't feel 
T'ery well, and I'd advise you to lock up the 
other notes. Good-night, ma'am. I can 
let myself out, thank you. I shaH have to 
1)0 here onc
 or twice more, I dare say, and 
it is as we1l to learn the stnirs. ::\1ind what 
I tell you now. It's either the YO'lwg lady or 
tIle 'i/wid." 


CHAPTER VIII. BY THE FIRI:LIGIIT. 
GEORGe had not an acute mind, nor had 
('ven Big Bookham furnished him with ß 
,,"cry va:-,t fund of experience; yet he had 
already begull to know when his master was 
going to call at 1\Iiss Ponsonby's, for he was 
always more particular abont how Beauty 
'\as groomed, and how the harness looked, 
on thoso mornings. Al)out master's OW11 
dress, too, there \\ as a change perceptible 
e"en to George, who had courted in his 
time, and indeed had been engaged to a very 
respectable young woman, lanndrymaid at 
Big Bookham, to TIse his own words, " six 
years come next Crampton fa.ir." 'Vhcn, 
therefore, Beauty pulled ur at Miss Pon- 

onby's gate a little before sunset on the day 
in question, George smiled grimly to him- 
self as )Ir. Tresham ordered him to dri,.e 
home, and to mind that certain specified 
medicines were taken out in good time. 
The young doctor looked very manly 
and 
talwart as he stood at Beauty's heaJ, 
fO!ldlin
 her as he g3.\e George the orders. 
The clear blood that flowed in his veins 
and b1": 
htened his cheek, was freshened 
by the dri,ye, and his eye
, clear as onyxes, 
were rMliallt with health. His broad 
chest, his shapely, active limbs, betokened 
strength that "as redundant, yet without 
clum..iness, and he moved with the firm, 
brisk step of a man whose self-respect no 
aùver:jity could daunt, and whoso honest 
pride would not bend to mere wealth, eT'ell 
though it f.:at on a throne. As he ran up 
the old steps between tho bay-trees, that 



 


already seemed to him like friends, the spin- 
ster trees began to nod and gO!),3Ïp {,l!'b'r 
tlJall ever, as at that moment Lilly, who "as 
picking some pa<;;sion-flowers from the plant 
that grew over the honse, turned and 
a\" 
the not unwelcome visitor. They met and 
Rhook hands, and his hand did not pa
s 
from h('rs so instantaneonsly perhaps as it 
might have done. 
They walked together Lalf-way IIp the 
garden path, hardly speaking. FJ.'hell Lilly 
stùpped at 
.n aucuba, and smoothed one of 
the mottled leaves. 
"This alwaYR seems to me so TIn-English 
a plant," she said. "It is very siHy of me, 
I know, hnt somehow it always makes me 
think of mottled soap." 
Tresham laug-hed as he smoothed the 
same leaf which Lillv had touched. "W o- 
man's instinct is t
er tban wisdom," he 
said; " it is TIn-English, it is a distinguished 
foreigner-it comes from Japan. I can 
fancy odd people in coloured silks sitting 
beside it." 
" And aren't these funny, too P" said Lilly, 
stopping and langhing at a. bush of Job's- 
tears. "How pretty the little balls of 
snow are stuck all over. nut what I love 
most is the Guclder-rose. Oh, isn't that 
charming ?" 
")'.íay I ten you," said Tresham, stop- 
ping, and taking her hand nnchidden, 
" what flower 
'on always remind mo of?" 
" Yes, do, But don't say a sunflower or 
a tulip, becanse I can't bear them." 
" K o. Yon are like a white moss-rose- 
bud, half open, on a J nne morning." He 
said this in a very soft, low \oice. ,. 
\.s 
pure as beautiful, and as beautiful as pure." 
" I'd rather be Eke a snow-drop. Only 
I'm too happy for a snow-drop. A snow- 
drop bends its head, and is always think- 
ing of the dark cold ground from "hich it 
has escaped. But, look! Oh, what a beau- 
tiful, beautiful sunset !" 
Frank turned to sec. It was indeed 
beautiful. From the hi
h ground of tho 
upper garden they looked dm\ n on a. valley 
flooded with a golden haze, in which a 
gable-ended house, about a mile off, floated 
like a X01.h's Ark. Somehow or other 
no sunset had e\-er seemcd so beautiful to 
Tresham before; but perhaps the slender 
figure by hi
 Ride gave some value to tho 
la11l1scape. Then they walkccl to;:;ether to 
the house. .As Lilly opcned the front door 
)lercy met them. 
"If you please, )11'. Tresham," she said, 
cc mi
:-.us is vcry much engaged with a 
g
ntl
lllall on busillCðS, aud would be much 
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obliged if you would walk into the parlour 
for a few minutes." 
"It's :ßfr. Blake, the landlord, I sup- 
pose, ::Mercy P" said Lilly. Mercy made no 
audible reply, but shut the door. 
" How mysterious ..Mercy is," said Lilly. 
" Poor 
Ir. Blake is a little fat good-natured 
man; certainly by no means calculated to 
inspIre awe." 
:l\Iercy did not bring the candles, and they 
sat by the firelight, in just such a flicker- 
ing glow as that through which Tresham 
had first snatched his surreptitious glance 
at Lilly. Dandy, after walking round him- 
self three times, as if he were winding him- 
self up, lay down and pretended to doze. 
" It is very foolish, I know," said Tre- 
sham, "but from some early association of 
ideas, derived from a wood drawing in an 
old Dutch Bible, I can never see a garden 
but I think of paradise. The Dutch artist, 
I remember, had divided Eden into little 
Rquare borders, and there was a canal run- 
ning through the middle of it." 
Lilly laughed in her joyous, natural way. 
" Adam was very fat and squab, and wore 
a burgomaster's dress, but what was most 
lamentable, the artist lmd left out Eve." 
Lilly looked grave. She had an instinct 
of some revelation that she dreaded, yet 
longed for. She felt her cheek burn, she 
knew his eyes were fixed on her. 
"It was just this time, and by just this 
sort of light," said Frank, reflectively, at 
tho same time moving his chair nearer than 
was strictly necessary to Lilly's, "that I 
I first saw you." As if unconsciously his hand 
I had clasped Lilly's. She did not resist the 
I annexation. 
I " Yes, I look best," said Lilly, in a low, 
! soft voice, "when you can't see me clearly." 
I '
No, you look best in the sunshine, 
which seems your proper element. Shall 
I teU you what I stole that day P" 
" Stole P 011, you didn't steal! What P" 
" W eJ], not 
1iss Ponsonby's ten-pound 
note. Only some violets I found on the 
carpet. " 
Lilly made no rel)ly, but looked again at 
the fire. She dared not glance at Tresham, 
1101' did she draw away her hand. She could 
not, indeed, he held it so fast. Another 
moment, though. she saw no movement, and 
his strong arm was round her, his lips were 
pressed to hers. 
"Lilly, I can't keep it in my heart any I 
longer," he said. "I lovc you more than 
an the world. Ever since I saw you that I 


evening my life seems to have moved in a 
world of glory and delight. Lilly, you do 
love mc P" 
The answer Lilly gave was an eloquent 
one, though she uttered no word. Her 
lips seemed to nestle on Frank's, and at 
the same moment a drop of warm rain as 
from some unseen cloud fell on his cheek. 
" Why, darling," he said, with the ten- 
derness of a woman, yet with all the proud 
strength of his own brave, frank manner- 
"why, my own darling, you're crying." 
"It is for joy, then," Lilly said, passing 
her hand fondly through Frank's wavy 
brown hair. 
" You don't IQve me P" he said, kissing 
her brow and eyes. 

'Y es, Frank, I do/' murmured Lilly, 
and pressed her cheek against his with all 
the tender confidence of innocence and love. 
The tramp of heavy feet descending the I 
stairs roused them from their delicious 
dream. The hcavy feet passed the parlour, r l l 
and lingered a moment at the front door, 
which slammed in a quick sort of way after 
the mysterious person. Tresham rose, and 1 ,1 
looked out, but it had grown almost too 
dark now to distinguish the figure of the 
visitor. 
" I don't think it is 
Ir. Blake, Lilly," 
he said; "it is ß taller man." 
They little knew what evil the visit of 
that dim figure receding into the darkncss 
portcnded. 
A minute or two afterwards the door 
opened, and 1\1ercy presented herself. She 
spoke in her usual suffering voice, and with 
an odious twang peculiar to her
elf. 
" Missus, :ßIiss Lilly," she said, "will be 
glad to see you for a minute or two before 

Ir. Tresham comes up. :Thfissus has got 
some letter, miss, I think, to show you; 
blessed tidings, as I believe." 
J\tlercy's malign eyes had already gained 
some inkling that Frank and Lilly were 
lovers, and she rejoiced at it, because the 
hope of socn blasting Lilly's happincss had 
long lurked in her heart, and she now 
tasted the delight of suddenly discovering 
that if what she had just set afoot workcd 
well, she could at one stroke make two per- 
sons miserable instead of one. 
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TIlE ROSE A "V D TIlE TT EY Defore answering his own question the ' I 
l' 
 J\. · Reverend :Mr. Doody applied his glass to 
- -- his lips, his disengaged hand being ex- 
 
CHAPTER XVI. A SKIRMISH. tended all the time toward his gallant 
, PLU
fP little l\Ir. Puntles is a cosey adversary, with a movement of the fingers, ! 
I bachelor of two-and-sixty. Something of intended to retain the ear of the company; 
an antiquary, something of a herald, be is and the right of continuing bis "peeeh. 
I strong in county lore. He is the only man " So far as thundering is concerned, :Mr. 
I in Roydon who honestly likes books. He Doody," said the vicar, with Rtatc1y jocn- 
. 
1 lives in the comfortable square brick house larity," it seems to me that YOl1r country- j 
} of Charles the First's date, at the northern men seldom want a Jupiter." , 
, end of the village. He usually takes a. nap The captain with a rather inflamed visagC'y ; 
of five minutes after his dinner, and then for more had passed between the en rate and 
t is bright for all the evening after. him, smirked angrily, and nodded at the-' 

 The Reverend )[1'. Ji"oljambe, who con- vicar, and leaned back and tossed his head, 
I siders himself an aristocrat, ta.lks with him and rolled a little in l1is chair, smiling scorn- 
npon genealogies, and such matters, with fully along the cornice. I 
the condescending attention that befits his But the Reverend :Mr. Doody could hear I 
I Jligh descent and connexions. no one but himself, and think of 110 one 
"No f.'lmily has a right to powdered-hlue bnt Captain Bamme and the "\Vellcsley I 
in their liveries, except this branch of the family at that moment, and he continued: 
Vernons, one branch of the Lindseys, and "'Vho, I repeat, saved India by his genins I 
I two other filmilies," said l\Ir. Puntles, with for arms, as the other consolidated the 
ame f 
, his eyes closed, and his finger tracing dia- empire by his genius for organisation and t 
I grams slowly on tho table-cloth. " It is a rule? 'Vho but that Irishman's Irish 
very distin
uished privilege, and I'll tell brother, 
\.rt1mr"
 ellesley, Jooke of '\1" el- 
 
I you how the V crnons came by it." ling-ton? And I think I remember some 
l\Ir. Foljambe smiled blandly, and also, trifling- services that same county 0' .\feath I 
I nearly c1o
ing his eyes, inclined his ear; man did yon on other ground. But rm 
but a vocifpration at another part of the Hpl'aking of India ju
t now. and I ask again, 
l table, where Carbin Bamme and the curate who saved it, again, when its existence "as f 

 were in hot debate, arrested the commn- imperilled by the natives? 'Yho but my r 
I nication. countryman, Irish Lord Gough, from 'rip- J 

 " 'Vho consolidated your civil power in perary? It's easy for yon, in quiet times y 
India p" urges the curate. "I'll teB you, wllen you're (\njnying the fruits of Iric;h 
 
captain. It was )fr. Bichard CoBey 'Vel- gallantry and Irish gcniu"l, to make little t 
. lesley of Da.ngan, in the county of )Ieatb. of Ireland, but yon know where to run for i 
. The \[arquis 'Vellesley, a
 you ure good help when yon're in danger." r 
" enough to call him. And who commanded "Haven't yon a rather uncomfortable 1 
I the Indian army, at the same critical period, ,.. ay of pntting it, "'\11'. Doody?U "aid the I 
I when something more was wanted than Re"erend )11'. Foljambe, a little gra.vely. 
I blundering and plundering, a teaste of " 'Vhy I can prove to you,U bl'Q'an Mr. f 
I genius and a teasto for thundering?" Doody, not hearing the vicar, "if you take 
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up the old chronicles, that the Irish were 
in the habit of continually invading Eng- 
land. " 
" YÇïth what result?" inquired 1\11'. Fol- 
jamhe, with a smile. 
" Ship-loads of plundher and slaves," an- 
swered 
Ir. Doody, promptly. 
,. ""r e had better look sha.rp," said cosey 
Mr. Pl.lntles, who rather enjoyed the debate. 
" If they had but a regiment of tall Iri
h 
elm gymen, no doubt they'd march through 
'; the country," said the captain, laughing 
1 stingingly. 
t " If they had notlling but a regiment of 
J small English captains before them," said 
the curate, "they'd do it easy enough. 
lHy dear friend," continued the curate, 
I "I don't say, lllind, that a mob can figh t a 
I ' t to rai d n
 l d l 
rmy; d but give h us eight; l e l n b mon
hs 
1'1 In, an see were you e; glye 
I us what ye must give us, before long, 
I federalism, and before ten years, we'll con- 
quer England !" 
1 , ' 1 Captain Bamme uttered a short laugh 
of scorn. 
" I hope you'll spare my little collection 
I of curiosities," said 1ir. Punt1es, merrily. 
\ " If you're strong be merciful," broke in 
I Captain Balnme. 
J " Don't be frightened, captain; 'we'll spare 
them, and all other little curiosities, too," 
said l\Ir. Doody, hilariously, meaning, of 
course, the captain. "But, seriouF;ly, as sure 
as you're sitting there, Ireland will conquer 
England, if she gets a fair chance." 
" That will be something new, won't it P" 
says the Reverend 
Ir. Foljambe. "Shakes- 
peare says something about a country 
That never yet did lie 
l7nder the proud foot of a conqueror." 
" Shakespeare said more than his prayers, 
sir; didn't he know as well as we do, that 
there is no country in christendonl that has 
been so often and so completely conquered 
as England? ' Did never lie !' ha, ha, ha ! 
'The proud foot of a conqueror P' Mighty 
II fine! Did ye never lie undher the Ro- 
I mans? or the Saxons P or the Danes P or 
the Xormans? and didn't they, one after 
t.he other, stay here and settle here, and 
I take your houses and live in them, and 
your fields, and make ye dig, and sow, and 
i reap, and stack for them? and didn't they 
drive you hither and thither, and tax ye, 
I and work ye, and put ye t.o bed at sunset, 
J and make ye put out your candles anù fires 
] by sound of bell P And after all, England 
did never lie under the lwoud foot of a con- 
i l q ueror ! Sure, my dear sir, ye oughtn't 
! to be talking like a madman. It's enough 
II 
'eX 
u 


to make a pig laugh. Can't ye buy books, 
and read them p" 
" But, sir, I'm very proud of those con- 
quests," interposed .Mr. Puntles, smiling 
happily. " All these invaders are blended 
down into one composite mass, and that 
fusion is the stuff that makes the moùern 
Englishman.' , 
" It won't do, sir; a few thousands scat- 
tered among millions never changed the 
blood or nature of a nation yet-you're 
Britons, still. You are Britons, the same 
as ever; by no means a warlike people, not 
gifted with any military aptitudes, pacific 
and thradesman-like, and the natural prey 
and possession of a nation with the spirit 
of conquest and a genius for arms. You're 
sinking into your natural, hereditary state, 
that of Quakers and wc..'tvers, contented 
with your comforts and your opulence, 
knuckling down to the strong, and bully- 
ing the helpless, and leaving soldiering in 
earnest to nations that have the heart and 
the head for that sort of game, and just 
taking your chance, and hoarding your 
money." 
" Chance has answered pretty well up 
to this," said 1\11'. Foljambe; "we have 
escaped a military occupation tolerably 
well I hope." 
" So has Iceland, sir, so has Greenland; 
ye're out of the gangway, don't ye see, sir? 
1 could show you in the middle ages-" 
" Don't mind the middle ages," said the 
captain, "pray don't-we won't undertake 
to follow you there." 
" You won't follow me, captain, because 
ye're gone before me there, my dear fellow, 
ha, ha, ha !-ye're one of the middle ages 
of this l)lace yourself, my dear captain; but 
never mind, age is honourable, and middle 
age is middling honourable, anyhow." 
The captain stared hard at the decanter 
from which he filled his glass. He so obvi- 
ously meditated a retort that the neutral 
po-wers interposed. 
" Now, now, now-pray Captain Bamme 
take some wine, and send the decanters 
this way," said the vicar, who was in charge 
of the party; "and 1\11'. Doody, I think we 
have stood the Irish invasion very well, 
and I vote we declare an armistice and a- 
eh-what do you think P" 
"",Ve'll be better friends, captain, you and 
I," said 
'Ir. Doody, generously, "when we 
come to understand one another; but don't 
ye be talking about things you don't under- 
stand. Stick to the cane and the pipeclay, 
my boy; and my blessing attend yo! and 
I pledge ye in a glass of clar't. Gentle- 
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D1l'n, J give ) e our gallant fri(,IH.l, Cap- 
t.\ill.- 1 give ye my wurd, I }l(,Vl'r hmrtl 
yuur nccmc, 1\0 mattpr; our gLdlallt fl'ipnd 
the captain; Lut I fill to)C all the 5a111('." 
" 1 think bp's gOTH'," oU<-('I"\"e(} Doctor )Ial- 
kin, rousing himself suddcnly from a pro- 
fuund ., hro\\ n stl1fly." Hu he was, nlthough 
the Hc,"('rend )lichacl Duody \\ ho, during 
hi-; concluding" rt'marks, had l.>een stnring at 
a clard jl1
, ill the din'etion of which his 
po" crful arm wa.:; extended, while he 
twitldll'd his finger::; toward the handle, in 
general invitation to the cOllll)
my to pl1
h 
it within reach of his generous clutch, had 
not perceived his disdainful retreat. 
,. Bo he is ! There now! Ye see "lmt 
it is to he thin-skinned," saiù the curate, 
filling' his glass and drinking it ofT
 without 
in
isting on the })rcscnce of the objed of 
the compliment, ur the participatiun of the 
rc
t of the company. 
" That'
 good clar't. I'll trouble ye, F:ir, 
for the white" ine-the madeira-thank ye, 
and I drink to our departed friend, the cap- 
tain, and, in solemn silence to the melllorv 
of his temper, the Cl aiture!" 'Yhich cer;- 
mony, like the last, he had all to him
l'lf, 
and performed "ith a loud smack of his 
lips. 
The Reverend :Mr. FoJjambe and 1tlr. 
Pnntles had dropped into their quiet feudal 
talk again. Doctor )lalkin would take no 
more wine, and the tall and court1y \ icar, 
having collected the general suffrage in 
favour of joining the ladies, arose, and the 
little party r
treateù, taJking li
tlcssl.r, in 
the direclion of the dl':1\\ ing-room. 


CHAPTER ).. VI I. l
 THE DlL\ WIXG- ROO'I. 
Till" òra" ing--room is now in a blaze of 
wfix-lights, and every o
iect in it brilliantly 
defined. )[iss :\Ia:A.imilla. 1\Iedwyn has 
arri,"cll, and stands lJear the fire-plac(', in a 
da.rk oilk dress. with a good deal of hand- 
some lace; otherwise the same erect figure, 
aud cnergetic and pleasant face, that wo 
ha vc seen. 
Two gentll\lllPn have arrived to h\a-:t 
tall man, quiet and gentleman-Jike, of fifty 
year.;; or upward
. who i
 talking to Lady 
Yprnon, allli a '\ cry 
hort, vulgar ma.n, fat 
aud 
lcck-haired, with smooth chin allll 
check. and ill-made, black, hlg'gy cloth('
, 
am1 a general g>rt'asillcl:is of hair, face, and 
habilimcnt::;. Thi8 is lIr. Zachary 
Illelt, 
a light in the firmament of !to) lIon dissent, 
"lIo docs not disdain to re, ol\-e. on occa- 
sion:" round the munificent centre of so 
many religious charities, entcrpri
('s, and 
clique
. 



 


:\11'. SmcJt has hUQ"ht the muc;c1cs ofhi'i 
fat face to smile, \\ ith a per:.cvcrallce that 
must have heen immcnscJy filtiguiJlg \\ hell 
J1C first tri(:d it; but eYery fold and puck(:]' 
ill Lis chpl'ks \\as, by this time, as fh.l'(l 
as those of the great window curtains 
opposite to him "ere hy the tack" and 
JlallUl1Cr of tbe uphol
terer. I am MIre he I{ 
f'lc'eps in that smile, and that he "ill die I 
"ith it on. "Then he i
 angry it still sits I 
on his putty fiLCl', though l1Ìs JittIc Llack 
e,"es luok ne, er 50 feU and wicked over it, I 
a;ld though it ha.
 becume a grimace hy no 
mcans pJcasant. 
" I'm less in thc worM, 
!t-. Smelt, than 
you are," )1iss )1a:\..imilla iH saying tartly I 
enough to tbis good man, whom, instinc- I 
tive1y, she Joves not. ""-bat do you mean 
by telIin
 me I Ji '"e too much in aud for 
the world ? You dOll't say that to Lady 
Vernon, I venture to F:.lY. Yon like JlCr I 
money too well to risk it. I venture to say I , 
you have fifty times as m:1ny spites, and a 
hundred times as many sc1ICmes, in )'OUl' I 
head as I. I have just as good a commis- 
sion to :;peak plainly as you have. There's I 
your great guu, the Honourable nag
e 
lIIuggridge, as yon take care to advertise 
him whenever he attends a mectin
, or 1/ 
makes a speech. JIo has gone out 
f the 
world, as yon term it; that is, he shirls hi" II 
duties as a public man and a country gcntle- ' I 
man, surrounds himself ,\ ith parasites and 
flatterers, and indulges his taste for notoriety 
hy makinq dull speeches at canting meet- 
ings, and putting himself down for shahby I 
contributions to all sorts of useless things. 
And this selfish creature, because be grati- I II 
fies his indolence and his ,"anit"" and rides 
l1Ìs l1ob1)\", has, you tell us, reti;ed from tbe 
"orM, a;ld become an apo
t1e, and is per- 
fectly certain of an eternal crown of glory. 
Those were your words, nnd I have 1::!eldom 
reaò anything more shocking'." 
Perhaps 
li::;s )Ieùwyn had something- 
morl' to say, and no douùt ){r. Z. :'mclt 
ha.d F:omewhat to rljoill, but the Ul\' l'rend 
)[r. :Foljambe "alked s.luwly up "ith fi 
graciou
 f'lllill', hi::! head inclined aUlI his 
hand (::\..tended, and tiaid, "ith dignificd 
affection: 
" 
\.1l.l1 how is my very dear fl'ienù, ::\[i::>s 
)Icdwyn p" 
Th
' \ iear ('ho')(' not to see )11'. 
lU('It. 
though the 
ll(\uhll'r of lli..; 1h::.hionabl) cut 
ell'1.ieal ('')at nlmlJst tuuPln,a th(' forclll'ad tIt 
that fi.lt t hunderer a
ain
t l'pi.;:.cnpacy, who!'-e 
fi:\..ed fõ1lliJe acquired under this affront a 
ebarach'r liS Jll'arh that of n 
Ill.:cr a<;; 
anvthin c ,. 
o ccle::.tial could wear. )30 
oj 0 
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Zachary Smelt, folding his fat hands, 
turned on his heel with an expression of 
malignant compassion, and 1\fr. Foljambe 
inclined his long L.1.ce and high nose over 

Iaximina l\ledwyn, smiling, in his way, as 
sweetly as his fellow-labourer, and as his 
"very dear friend" answered his affec- 
tionate inquiries, his shrewd eye was peer- 
ing after Lady Vernon, and I am afraid 
he could not have given a very accurate 
account of what the good old spinster 
answered. 
A cloud crossed the pure light of his 
brow as he saw the fat dissenter, who was 
always extracting money for the behoof of 
11Îs sect from Lady Vernon, place himself 
before her exactly as the tall grave man 
with the iron-grey head was withdrawing. 
1\fr. Foljambe turned out of his way, and 
looked into a book of prints which Doctor 
Malkin was turning over. 
"An unexpected pIca sure that," mur- 
mured the doctor, with smiling irony, as 
be glanced toward the short fat figure of 
Mr. Smelt. 
"Oh! That is-?" hesitated the 
vicar, compressing his eyelids a little as 
11e glanced towards Mr. Smelt, whom he 
l
new as well as the doctor did. " I 
stupidly forgot my glasses." 
" 1\11'. Zachary Smelt, the Independent 
preacher. I venture to say there is not a 
drawing-room in the country, except this, 
into which that fellow would be admitted," 
said the doctor, who had no practice 
among that sect. 
" W ell, you know, Lady Vernon may 
dQ things that other people couldn't. 
Smelt ? Yes, he is a troublesome person, 
and certainly, I don't pretend to say-I 
don't stand, at all, I hope, on that sort of 
thing; but I should not suppose he can feel 
quite at home among gentlemen." 
Doctor 1\falkin smiled and shrugged his 
shoulders. 
,. This is, you know, a very distinguished 
house," continues the vicar, loftily, "and 
not the place, as you say, where one would 
expect to meet people of a certain level in 
society; I don't object to it, though, of 
course, there are others who, I dare say, 
don't Eke it. But I do say it is a mistake, 
as respects the object of the distinction; 
it does not answer its purpose. I venture 
to say there is not a more uncomfortable 
man .in this county to-night, than this 
Mr.-1\fr.-a-Smelt." 
" I'm not so sure; he is such an impudent 
fellow," said the doctor. 
"I shouldn't wonder if he had a good 
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deal of that kind of thing, as you say. 
You possibly have more opport.unities than 
I can boast. You see, Doctor-a- Doctor- 
a-a-l\falkin." The Reverend Mr. Fol- 
jambe had a habit of hesitating rather over 
the names of small men with whom he was 
good enough to converse. " Lady Vernon, 
though she is a church-woman, and a very 
staunch one, in a certain sense, has yet 
very vague views respecting the special 
sympathy due to those who, in a more in- 
timate way, are of the household of faith; 
but she'll come all right, ultimately, váth 
her powerful mind, and the supremacy she 
assigns to conscience in everything. I 
have had, from my position, opportunities,. 
and I can safely say I have rarely encoun- t 
tered a mind so entirely under the guid- It 
ance and control of conscience." ' I 
The Reverend Richard Howard Fol- I ! 
jambe looked with the affectionate interest 
of a good pastor and kinsman at that I! 
paragon of women. 
""\Vhat a splendidly handsome woman I 
she is !" observed the doctor. "By Jove, ' 
for her time of life, she's perfectly wonder- I r 
ful. " 
Every one flatters Lady Vernon, and these 
gentlemen like to pay her compliments 
in each other's ears, though she does not 
hear them. This frank testimony behind 
backs prevents the least suspicion of adula- 
tion in what they may say in her hearing. I 
But in truth, Doctor },falkin's criticism is . 
no flattery, though, perhaps, they hardly It 
know that it is not, their critical faculties 
being a little confused, standing so much 
as they do in the relation of courtiers to 
her. 
They are both covertly looking at her. 
They see a lady of some four or fìve-and- 
forty, still very handsome, according to the 
excellence of middle-aged beauty. How re- 
fined and elegant she looks, as she talks 
gravely with that little vulgar dissenter. 
She is the representative of an ancient 
family. She is peculiar in appearanc
, in 
habits, in character. A fine figure, a httle 
fuller than girlhood, but only a little. A 
Greek face, pale, proud, and very still. 
"What a talent for command that 
woman has!" says the doctor. 
"She's very clever-she's very able, 
I may say, is Lady Vernon," says the 
clergyman, who being a 
i
sman! does not 
quite like Doctor Malkm s calling her a 
woman. 
"Did it ever strike you, sir, making 
allowance for the difference of sex, that her 
eye has a very powerful resemblance to that 
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of a remarkable historic genius?" asks 
Doctor 
Ialkin. 
"Ah-welI, I can't quite say; a-do you 
mean-I don't quite see," sa.ys the vicar. 
"A large wonderful grey eye that will 
1>e famous as long as history lasts-I mean 
Napoleon the first consul, :K apoleon the 
Great. It is powerfully like some of the 
portraits. " 
" Well, do you know, I should not won- 
der. I believe ther'e is-very likely," re- 
plies the vicar. 
"Now, :Miss Maud's, you see, although 
they are large and grey, they haven't got 
tbat peculiar character-a look of serene 
command, and what some people would 
call cold; it is very fine." 
"Yes, and accompanied with that 
talent, she has so much administrative 
ability! She is a Dorcas, but a Dorcas on 
a very princely scale indeed," says 111'. 
Foljambe. 
".More like my idea of 
Iinerva-glau- 
copis, you know-just that marble brow 
and pencilled eyebrow, and cold, full, splen- 
did grcyeye. It is a study for Panas; it 
\\ ould be worth a fortune to some of our 
artists," says the doctor. 
The doctor's face looks a little sterner as 
he closes his little speech. It is not always 
easy to say what a man is looking at with 
I an obliquity of vision like his; but I think 
I of his two rather fine dark eyes, that one 
I which he chiefly uses glanced at that mo- 
ment on 
fiss .Maud Vernon. Perhaps some 
association or train of thought, suddenly 
suggested, caused tbe change. The doc- 
tor's face is well enough when he is talking 
and animated. In repose it is not pre- 
possessing; disturbed by any unpleasant 
emotion it is still less so. 


L YCEU
IS AXD LECTURING IN 
A
IERIC...o\.. 


THE custom of organising lyceums, and 
()f employing lecturers, has long been in 
I I vogue in some parts of the United States. 
But, in recent years, the occasional custom 
I has grown into a universal national" insti. 
I tution." Formerly, only towns and villages 
I of exceptional enterprise and literary taste 
could support a series of lectures for the 
I "inter evenings. No,,' it wonld be diffienIt 
to find a community, counted by thousands, 
without its established system of lecturing. 
Lyceums there used to be, in the country 
towns, wherein local magnates at inten.als 
entertained their neighbonrs with political 
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disquisitions and agricultural dissertations; 
where the college heroes of tIle locality 
puzzled their audiences with difficult La- 
tiniscd sentences on subjects of mysterious 
import; where great oracles of philosophy 
or sociology, famous apostles of temperance, 
or stirring revivalists in religion, noVo and 
then appeared; and where the more serious 
entertainments were varied by concerts in 
which the village soprani astonished their 
best friends by producing an act from a 
real opera, and the village basses rolled 
out sonorously the Sexton, and Rocked in 
the Cradle of tIle Deep. 
But, in those days, there was little system I 
about the lyceums and the lecturing. The 
lyceums were, for the most part, in the coun- 
try at least, held in the town-ball, where the 
electors were wont to meet and choose their 
" select men" and "school committee," and 
where such exhibitions as tbe folk were pri- 
vileged to witness took place. The hall was 
hired by the lecturer, a doorkeeper paid to 
receive the admission fees, a bill-poster set 
to advertise the entertainment on the fences 
and dead walls, and on the appointed even- 
ing the lecturer made his appearance, said 
his say, and retired. Then, in tbe cities, as 
lecturing grew more into favour, organisa- 
tions were efrected, and committees formed 
for selecting the lecturers, hiring the hall, 
and making the general arrangements. 
These organisations were (and are still) of 
great use, in making lecturing an entertain- 
ing and useful system for the benefit of the 
people. They at once produced a standard 
of excellence in lecturing, brought about a 
beneficial competition among the lecturers, 
and were able to attract and hold the 
general attention of the public to this 
method of passing the evenings. Twenty 
years ago, the prcfessional lecturers in 
Ämerica were few in number, and com- 
prised only men well known to be endowed 
with gifts peculiarly adapt.cd to the plat- 
form. They comprised eloquent advocates 
of particular causes-as John B. Gough, tbe I 
total abstinence c1mmpion; "\Yendell Phil. 
lips, Garrison, and Frederick Douglass, the 
abolitionists; eminent pulpit orators, such as I 
Henry "\Vard Beecher and Ed win H. Chapin; 
scientific lecturers, such as 
0'3.ssiz ; men of 
forensic fame, such as Edward Everett and I 
George W. Curtis. There was but a poor 
chance for ambitious young men of little 
fame to enter lists for the most part nar- 
rowed to such names; and to the great men 
only was lecturing a profitable vocation. 
Very few of the lecturers of that time de- 
voted themselves to amusing the public; the 
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lectures were fine displays of ability, often of 
genius, and were intended to teach and to 
guide. Everybody was not interested in or 
attracted by them; it takes long for even 
enthm;iastic reformers to arouse a kindred 
spirit in the multitude; and a keen taste 
for eloquence as an æsthetic art is perhaps 
a gift inferior only to the art itself. So, 
though the lect.urers in the days before the 
civil war were doubtless popular and suc- 
cessful, they were few in number, and came 
only now and then. 
But of late, for whatever reason, the ly- 
ceums in America have become well nigh as 
numerous, and quite as indispensable, as the 
pulpits and the theatres. To thousands they 
are to-day a substitute for the drama, and 
they are to be found in hundreds of places 
where theatres are impossible. Theyaflord 
a means of entertainment to that large class 
which still clings to the Puritan notion that 
tlwatres are either immoral and temptations 
of the Evil One, or at least have a bad 
influence upon their frequenters. }-'or of 
that leaven not a little yet exist.s in New 
England. In towns and villages where, 
during the long and cheerless winter even- 
ings, there was but" seldom external dis- 
traction or pastime other than the tavern, 
or the occasional political meeting, there 
are now weekly lectures, attended by old 
and young. 
The lecture system is more popular and 
universal in New England than in the 
"\Vest. Boston and its vicinity sends out 
a larger number of popular speakers 
throughout the country than any other 
city. 'Vendell Phillips and Ralph 'Valdo 
EmersoIl, Oliver 'Vendell Holmes, John 
'Veiss. Charles Sumner, Henry 'Vilson, 
.Thlrs. Howe, :Miss lrield, are but a few of 
the celebrated lecturers contributed bv 
Bost.on to the platforms of the country. 
In New England, every village has its 
regular winter CoUrse of lectures. In the 
city there are a dozen rival courses, sharply 
competing with each other for the best 
thought and best oratory in the lend; and 
no evening in the week, during the winter 
season, passes without the delivery of four 
or five lectures. Even Sunday is invaded, 
and on one Sunday evening lately two lec- 
turers delivered addresses on entertain- 
ing secular subjects at two of the Boston 
theatres. 
Lecturing has been called" lay preach- 
ing," and the lectures" lay sermons." And, 
in many cases, the American lecturer is a 
very high-priest of science and letters. 
These lecturers popula.rise science; Agassiz, 
in his own winning way, imparts great 


elementary truths to the thousands who 
erowd to hear him. They create a genuine 
taste for literature, and the arts, and his- 
tory: they lead men (and women) to think 
on great moral, social, political problems. 
The lecture system has become, as one of 
the most eloquent of American lecturers 
has said, "one of the chief means of touch- 
ing the springs of public opinion in this 
country. That, indeed, is its great power." 
It is quite true that the lecturer finds him- 
Relf forced, in one way or another, to be 
entertaining. It is equally true that he 
must be Romething more. Neither Dryas- 
du:;;ts nor buffoons, pure and simple, are 
tolerated. Their entertaining quality must 
be either due to great eharm of oratory, 
great pith of subject pithily illustrated, 
original humour, or "a laugh loaded with a 
purpose." A man who merely tries to make 
people grin is out of place Per contra, 
a man who has an immensity of dry learn- 
ing in his discourse, and nothing else, ,vill 
soon find it necessary to abandon the plat- 
form and return to his books. The lecturer- 
I have already quoted relat,es, that when 
about to speak in a university town, a 
veteran retired lecturer called him to him 
amI said: "I can't hear you, )11'. C. But 
I have seen a good deal of service on the 
platform, and I want to give you, in one 
sentence, the result of my experience. If 
you wish to succeed as :.1, public lecturer, 
make the audience lallgb. Believe me
 it 
does not wish to be instructed, or bene- 
fited, or preached to. It is composed of 
men and women tired of their day's work, 
and of boys and their s weethearts. 
Iake 
'em laugh, Mr. C., make 'em laugh, and 
you'll be right." But the lecturer did 
not take the advice, and found out, after 
all, that the audience would take a serious 
lecture on an interesting subject, well de- 
livereù. Still, he agreed that" the lecturer 
is an orator; the orator is an artist, and the 
artist must please; and so the lecture is 
none the worse when it makes us laugh." 
The lecture system began with the 
preaching of great social reformf', and the 
range of topics selected was, comparatively, 
limited. Now the subjects upon which tho 
lecturer speaks comprise the widest variety, 
and take the freest range. During one 
week of the present season the citizens of 
Boston were invited to hear discourses on 
the following subjects: American Literature, 
Eloquence and Orators, Robert Burns, The 
Coming Empire, A Chat on Irish Bulls, 
Peasant Life in Ireland, Kindergarten 
Schools, Girls, The Man of Sin, The 'VaI', 
Charles Dickens, and The Adirondacks. G e- 
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dozens of lecturers fonowed tll(' e:\.amI)le 

I.t l,y Phillip
, ann tl10se ft,\y bold 
pirit:{ 
who had defied I 'cture committees, and 
compelled a he'aring on political issuec; of 
the gravest import. And from that timl
 
may he dated, as I have s'li(l, the present I 
une'xample'd prosp('rity of the _\merican 
lecture system. Now the lycenm plat- 
form is abc;;olutcly free. X 0 subject i
 
tabooed. .Mormons have lecturen on t J}P 
holiness of polygamy to "orthodox" andi- 
ence
, and a famous Oriental atheist has 
discoursed on the De'gation of the Scriptures. 
'Vendell Phillips (the greatest of Amel'iean 
orators and lecturers) on politic
, is suc- 
ceed{'d on t1w HalllC platfonn by Emerson 
on philosophy, Cox on wit, and Petroleum 
.J. Nashy on nonsense in genera1. 
The organi
atioll of the lecturing system 
has been matured, within the past three or 
four years, by the e
tablisl1ment of bureaux 
to engage in correspondence with lecturers 
and lyceum committees, and to make, from 
a central position, all the arrange'ment-; I 
necessary to the nnmerou<; courses of lec- I 
tures throughout the land. There are at I; 
present three' of these: the fir:-:t, the An1('- 
rican Literary Bureau, i
 established at X C\\ 
York, under the fo\upl4'intendence of )11'. 
James K. 
[edberry, a littérateur of COIl- 
siderable fame; the other two are, the Boston 
Lyceum Burcau, under )11'. Redpath, and 
the "r estern Lecture Association, locate'rl 
at Chicago. The flourishing condition of 
these bureaux iR sufficicnt to attest the 
universality of this md-hod of evening 
entertainment. They are the exchanges 
and head-qnarters of the system, which 
now requires brokers and regular me'dia of 
communication. For a fee of one dollar 
a lecturer may have his name l.ecorderl 
in their books; and ill case the bureau 
effects one or more engagements for him, a 
certain percentage of till}, price receivcd for 
the lecture is deducted fur commission. 
The bureau makes the contracts" ith the 
10e'allecture committee
, the money pa

iDg 
through the hands of its agents. Recipro- 
cally, the lecture ('ommittel'.
 of the variouq 
cities and towns allow a certain pe'reentagc 
as commission for 
ecuring lecturers to the 
burt>au"\... '].1hi.., hu
iness i:-; found to bo of 
sufficient magnitude to support the bureaux 
hancl<;omPly. Of cour
e the best kno" n 
lectul"e'rs rece'i\c as many engagements nq 
the'v c.\n fill, and almost at their own 
prièl's. Some of the'm recei,.e a net sum 
of two hundred dollar
, amI eyen some. 
times three hundred donars, per eveDin!!, 
OVe']" e'\.peJ1
es. Perhaps the average price 
paid to lecturers of established reputation, 


neral Butler took the' opportunity of an en- 
gagement to lecture, to announcl' his vi(.ws 
on the Alabama Claims. General Ban1.s 
emhraced a similar occasion to speak on 
the Franco-German ".. ar. 1.'he present 
Recretary of the 1.'reasury, wishing to C'x- 
plain his financial .vie\\ s more informall)
 
than was possiblc in an official report, dC'- 
livere'd them in tIle form of a lecturc to 
an audience in Philadelphia. No stirring 
event. affecting the "ell-being of men, or 
the condition of nations, pas
es, without 
beinO' illustrated to the ...\merif'an public by 
mea
s of lectures. No 
man share in bring- 
inn' the .A.merican
 to the point of resisting 
th
 spread of slave'ry at all hazards, is due 
to the anti-slavery kcturers. Timc was, 
when 'Vendell Phillips and 'Vil1iam Lloyd 
Garrison lectured in Puritan Boston under 
:. the guard of a force of police. They were 
at last heard and welcomed everywhere a
 
the apostles of abolition. Authors and poets 
al
ke are indebted to ledurers for a wider 
fame, and a much increac;;cd sale of their 
works. 
The lyceu.m became gradually an open 
! I platform. The committees of the organisa- 
tion at first declined, then hesitated, to 
I I permit the lecturers to f;pcak upon "irri- 
tating" political issueR-the most irritating 
: I at that time being, of course. slavery. 
'Vhere this was the case, the lyeeum- 
goC'rs were forcel1 to be content with the 
rc
pectable 1.11'. Splurger's periods about 
"great domain," or the Reverend Joshua 
'I 'Yalker's fervid description of Jeru!'alcm 
and the IIoly Places, or Dr. Smoothbore 
on the' happin
ss derived from doing right, 
and the felicities of home life, or )11'. 
Frantic's awful pictures of the resu.lts of 
wine-drinking. Hut it would not do. The' 
political spe'akers were too many anù too 
eloquent to be shut out. The lyceums 
manifestly drooped. Pe'ople would hear 
'Yendell Phillips on slavery. " Defore the 
war," sa-,s a .writer, "the most note'd and 
II fhshionable public room in Philadelphia 
was the )Iusical li'und Hall. The chief 
I lecturers had all spokcn there. But one 
I day they aseertaine'd that a regu.lation of 
the management forbarle the entrance of 
I colollTl'd I)er
ons. 1 f the owners of a hall 
I chose to exclude any particular class of 
I , people, it was their unque'stionable right. 
I X obody denied it: but many of the chief 
lecturers saill, ',,- e prefer not to speak in 
I that 113.11 while that r<:gulation continues'; 
and from that. da:r 110 great and succes
flll 
course of lectures has been gi,-en in that 
halL" 'Vhen war came', not only did ckr- 
gymell preach politics from the pulpit, but 
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below the first half - dozen, lies between 
seventy-five doUars and one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. Besides these fees, the 
local lecture committees-at least those in 
the smaller towns-provide lodgings for the 
lecturer, or he is invited to partake the hos- 
pitality of some" eminent citizen." From 
the sums I have mentioned, down to the 
modest remuneration of ten dollars, is the 
range of emoluments of those who, having 
" the gift of the gab," are able to use it pro. 
fitablyon lyceum platforms. In the present 
elaborate organisation of lecturing, it is not 
wonderful that more and more young men 
and young women enter this field, which 
promises prizes so enticing in fame, in gas. 
light triumphs of applause, in the delight.- 
ful emotions of oratorical success, and in 
.substantial pecuniary gain. In America 
a considerable portion of the school.boy's 
education is devoted to public declama- 
tion. He declaims before his mates, first 
selections, then his own compositions; 
often, in his teens, he is called upon to 
speak at exhibitions before fond parents 
and admiring damsels, or even to mount 
the rostrum on patriotic anniversaries, and 
to "spout" at political gatherings. So 
it is that the taste for oratory is a very 
general one among the educated youths. 
Now, also, at the female seminaries and 
colleges the young ladies are, in many in. 
stances, req Ilired to declaim and debate- 
one of the many signs of these woman. 
suffrage days. To young people thus 
trained, the prospect of adopting as a 
distinct and sole profession, that of holding 
audiences spell-bound, of moving them to 
laughter or to tears, of swaying public opi- 
nion, of teaching masses of men, is most 
alluring. These fresh recruits who besiege 
the bureaux at the period when the engage. 
ments for the autumn and winter courses 
take place-that is, in l\fay and June-are, 
if judged worthy by the bureau managers, 
set on the first round of the ladder; that 
is, they are supplied to the village lyceums 
at ten dollars a head. They usually make 
their début either at the town-hall or, 
mayhap, the orthodox or methodist meet.- 
ing-house of the village; are received, per. 
haps, with due honour at the parson's or 
the squire's, and their success or failure 
duly reported to the central bureau, 
which takes note of the result for its future 
guidance. 
The literary bureaux which I have de. 
scribed do not confine themselves to pro- 
viding lyceums with lecturers, and lecturers 
with platforms. They also act as media, 
by which those who desire it may enter 


upon any literary pursuit. They announce 
that they will provide newspapers with 
editors, correspondents, and reporters, and 
those wishing such places with them; col- 
leges with professors and tutors, and pro. 
fessors and tutors with chairs; magazines 
with writers, and writers with places in 
magazine or periodical columns. Thus, the 
whole province of letters seems to have, in 
a degree, become a matter of brokerage. A 
young man, or woman, unknown to fame, 
writes a magazine article, but has no means 
of bringing it to the notice of a magazine 
editor. For a small fee the article is taken 
by the bureau, read and adjudged by its 
selected critics, and if it prove suitable, 
by the connexion of the bureau with the 
publishing houses, a place is found for it 
somewhere. A country editor, outside the 
city literary and Bohemian circles, wishes 
an experienced assistant without delay. 
He sends to the bureau, stating the salary 
to be paid, the advantages of Pumpkiuville 
as a residence, the politics of his Banner of 
Liberty; the bureau, well posted as to the 
antecedents and capabilities of all appli- 
cants for such places on its books, sends 
the right man to the editor, receiving a 
modest commission from both parties. Of 
course, the success of a system such as this 
depends entirely upon the reputation and 
known honesty and skill of the bureau 
managers. If they are in these respects 
responsible, demand and snpply may be 
mutually suited by their medium. 
To return to lecturing. At the present 
stage of the" woman question," when, in 
America, two great associations are devoted 
to the agitation of woman's rights, and 
we find women sitting in religious and 
political conventions, becoming postmasters 
(or mistresses), and brokers, doctors, law- 
yers, and clergymen (or clergywomen), 
running for Congress, and even announcing 
themselves as candidates for the Presi. 
dency, it is almost needless to say that the 
lecture .field is thronged with feminine com- 
batants. Years ago no women were heard 
from the platform, except a few bold, mas- 
culine spirits, with lank hair and wearing 
spectacles, of uncertain age, who no more 
feared to speak in crowded halls than they 
did to appear on public thoroughfares in 
bloomer trousers. A very different state of 
things exists now. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that American female lecturers are 
now-a-days eccentric ladies of manly tem- 
per, endowed with a mission, and scornful 
of feminine graces and accomplishments. 
You may now see brisk and airy damsels, 
not disdaining Grecian bends and chignons, 
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who hold you rapt for an hour of sprigllt1y 
elocution, bright sallies of wit, sharp satire, 
nnd apt illustration; young women who, 
albeit public characters, and dealing with 
public qnestions, give a quaint eolouring 
to thcir thought and addrc
s by their femi- 
I' nine qualities. There arc precocious young 
I women, who talk aùoutthc tyranny of man, 
I and argue in favour of more easy divorces; 
but the most lovely fcmall' lecturer of tho 
day, who is also one of the brightest in her 
mental acconlplishments, is now counter- 
acting' such influences on the platform by 
I, preachiI\g" a most eloquent crusade in 
Il fi.LVour of home virtues, and the sacredness 
of the marrmg-e tie. That e,en the 

 I " strongest-minded" lady speakers are sus- 
ceptible to femininc vanities and tastcs is 
proycd by an anecdote related of )Ii
s 
Anna Dickinson. On one occasion she 
was to speak to a large audicnce; and 
was introduced upon the platform l)y the 
chairman of the lecture committee. An 
air was played, preyiously to tllC lecturc, 
upon an organ: although a chair stood by 
the des1., :Miss Dickinson remained stand- 
ing till the music ceased. The chairman 
: I asked her afterwards why she did not sit. 
" 'Vhat !" she replied. "Did you suppose 
:1 I was going to sit down in my new Rilk ?" 
'Vhile speaking of Anna Dickinson, let it 
I be said, that there are few American states- 
'I men or lecturers who can speak with such 
I' pungency, original thought, learning, irony, 
, , : I apt expression, and stirring eloquence on 
pülitical subjects, as this little lady, with 
swarthy face and short curly hair, from the 
city of the Quakers. Of" magnf'tic and 
persuasive women," there are many on the 
lyceum platform; anel their range of sub- 
ject is as wide as that bet" een philosophy 
and puns. Not a few combine personal 
beaut) and engaging manners with the art 
of pleasing by literal'Y grace, and of strik- 
ing by originality of matter and subject. 
Among the more noted arc Olive Logan, 
who passed from the stage to the lyceum 
platform, and whose forte is piquancy and 
literary go
sip; 2.1iss Julia 'Vard Howe, 
who speaks always earnestly and well on 
earnest topics, philosophical or moral; :Mrs. 
Livermore, whose hobby iH the right of 
women to participate in politic
; Catherine 
Beecher, the oldest of the Beecher:;, and 
Kate Field, the daughter of an actor. The 
lecture courses are often varied with read- 
ingd of the poets; and the Shakespearian 
readings of }'anny Kemble and :Mrs. Scott- 
Siùùons have proyed attractive, as a chango 
from the eloquence of the regular lecturers. 
The lecture platform also has its uses in 



 


affording distinguished foreigners oppor- 
tunities of addressing .American audiences; 
and recently )11'. Thomas Hu
hes and )11'. 
)[undella have lectured In the United 

tatrs, during visiting tour.::, f\n the labour 
question in England. 
The American lecturers usualIy pre pal'o 
their lectures in the summer vacation, when 
they are at leisure to resort to rural tran- 
quillity to collect their thoughts, imagine 
their wittici!'ms, and poli
h up their rhe- 
torical flights. .Many have but one or two 
lectures for a Reason; going rapidly through 
the country, lecturing one night h(;re, and 
the next night there, repeating- the same 
lecture in the various towns. They arrange 
their appointments 80 that there may be a. 
method in their jonrneyings. And the travel- 
ling which some of them are called upon to 
do, are often no plea
ure jaunts. 
[ore than 
one has been summoned from K ew England 
to Omalm, the far western limit of settled 
civilisation, and has journeyed thence viâ 
Nashville by Atlanta, through the circle of 
the Gulf States, and so round to Richmond 
and Buffalo. Stories are told by veteran 
lecturers, "old Rtagers," of their trials in 
" the wilderness," their difficulties in ræch- 
ing remore western towns where the houc;es 
were not yet Ret in order, and whose inhabi- 
tanh:, nevertheless, thirsted for knowledge 
and entertainmcnt; of their" bunking" in 
log-cabins, and living on buffalo steaks and 
maize; their overtnrnings on the prairies, 
and their isolation from post-offices and 
telegraph-post
. One of the best of Ame- 
rican lecturers-George 'Villiam Curtis- 
says of this nniver=,allecture system whic1} 
now so ramifies through every section of 
the land (and I conclude with Jlis words): 
"To-day, npparently tho simplest, the 
lyceùm is also a most complex institution. 
It still c;ummons to its platform the latest 
Gifted Hopkins of the 11Our. It does not 
disdain the jester, nor spare tho philo- 
sopher. Its root IS the real charm of 
oratory, and in the feeling that it is an 
arena in which important individual opinion 
may be f('ark!'
ly spoken. It entertains, it 
amuses, it instructs, and it inspires." 


A LIFE OP ADVEXTURE. 


COLOXEL Cor.nx, a German gentleman, 
who has lived a troubled and adventurous 
life, sits dow"n, towardc; its close, to relato 
his adventures. These are so exciting', so 
characteristic of German manners, nnd are 
so naturally told, tbat tbe book will find a 
place upon the shelf beside the plca
t 
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chronicles which first - dass adycntnrers citing part of his narrative begins. As he 
have unfolded. For an adventurer, in the rode out he found the Prussians had come I 
honest sense, is charming company, whether close up, in violation of the terms of the I 
he has a pen in l1Ïs hand, or a sword by capitulation. He remonstrated. 
his side: and Colonel Corvin is a very " Shoot him down!" cried the Prussian 
dashing sort of adventurer. soldiers, arrogantly. "What does the fellow 
When a boy he was sent to the Cadet say?" 
House, the Prussian J\filitary Academy, When the garrison came out, the com- 
and was there duly prepared to receive a mander offered his sword to Count Groeben, I rl 
commission. The photographs he gives of the Prussian general, who contemptuou
ly 
German military life become interesting motioned to the provost to take it. This 
at this time. But the esprit de corps had looked ominous. The surrender was at I 
no influence over him, for he was at hpart discretion, but promises had been made -of I 
a republican; and before the stirring days intercession for indulgence and clemency. 
of 1848, there was no theory of a united Some of the rebels, like Corvin, had been 
Germany and splendid military conquests in the Prussian service, and these pitiless 
to reconcile the people to a grinding des- masters were as reticent as they were likely 
potism. "\Vhen a young man, the colonel to be severe. 
had a pastoral love affail' with a little tender The instant the capitulation was con- \ 
1uaiùen who gave the officer her whole heart. eluded, the rebel officers were led away, 
It is a very pretty little idyll, only for the and literally thrust into "the lowest dun- I 
tragic ending, when the little maid fell into geon beneath the castle moat," which was all I 
a nervous fever from her passion, sickcned, streaming ,,'ith water, and crawling with 
and died of love. The officer was near toads. They were fed on bread and water, 
dying too; but he .was in the army, had I and it was with difficulty that they got 
other things to take his mind off
 and. this frightful casemate changed for some- 
soon fell in love again. This newadven- thing better. Then their dothes were taken 
ture brought him to Paris, where he found away; their spurs and epaulettes dragged I 
the revolution going on: and the account off. Then commenced slow trials and 
of the organisation of a German invasion of executions, the trials worse than the execu- 
Vaterland by a number of wild democrats t.ions. The Baden govcrnmcnt was deter- I 
who lived there, is most characteristic. A mined to carry out measures of the most I 
rcgular legion was formed, and the pro- cruel severity. A court, half military, half 
visional government gave them money and civil, began its duties. Nearly every day 
support. The leaders were I-Iervegh, the news came in to the unhappy prisoners II 
poet, and others, who, after much dreamy that one of their companions had been 
discussion of their visionary projects, at last tried and shot. The first refused to have 

et off on their 1narch from Paris. Cross- his eyes bandaged, and said.: "I will see 
ing the Rhine, the little band commenced my murderers!" Another took his two 
a regular campaign. They were joined by bottles of wine, and went to the place of 
some insurgents. There was such con- execution smoking a cigar. Corvin's wife, 
fusion in the various towns, and so much a brave woman, had accompanied him, as 
disaffection, that they could advance with many other wiyes had accompanied their 
a great deal of the theatrical effects of cam- husbands, on this expedition. :l\1adame 
])aigning. But at last they came on the Corvin worked heaven and earth, as the 
Vi urtemburgians, with whom they had a phrase goes, forced her way into the pre- 
gallant little battle, in which they were de- sence of the Princess of Prussia, attacked 
feated. At last the Prussians began to ap- Count G:i
oeben, and was thrust aside as 
pear on the scene. His present majesty importunate. Before the surrender she was 
had taken the command of his own army: heroic enough to bid her husband" blow 
and, near Ludwigshafen, a rather serious out lJis brains sooner than surrender to the 
engagement took place. Finally the in- Prussians." But she rejoiced that her ad- 
vaders were fairly invested in the fortress of vice had not been followed. When she saw 
Rastadt, and had to surrender. Colonel him in his prison, she said, "If you must 
Corvin, amid the usual exhibition of divi- die, I know you will die like a man." At 
sions, incapacity, and jealousy, had been the last his long-deferred trial came round. 
moving spirit of the whole defence; and it The Baden government was dealing with 
is quite evident that all his proceedings him, yet the court was composed of Prus- 
were marked by good sense and modera- sian officers and sergeants. Colonel Corv
n 
tlon. On the surrender of Rastadt the ex- made an eloquent speech of two hours ill 
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 own defl'nce, but it was a fort'g'one 
conc1usion. He was found guilty, .. Ly 
five voices to one. condemned to he shot, 
I and II) 1)(1!1 tlu c B'.
." A
 they dro\-e 
away pa
t the ]lOtcl of the })lace he heard a 
I' cry from n window, and a whitf' hand was 
i I wavetl to him. IIe was thrust into HIe 
J condemnctl cell. It was Saturday; and as 
1 1 / no cÅ('cutiolls \\ere al1o\\ed on 
ulldavs, 
and ::\Ionday would be too long a grace, .he 
I l..ne\V he \\oulll be shot that night. About 
; I four 110urs tllCll ).cmainell to llim. Beside 
him was a little tumbled litter, from which 
poor Lieutenant Schad had risen that 
morning for his sentence. The jailer asked 
with a sepulchral voice: 
" 'V ould he have anything, or see a cler- 
gyman ?" 
I The reply was an order for a good dinner, 
I a good bottle of wine, a dozen cigars, and 
\\ riting-paper. His gallant wife now arriyed. 
I: She had forced her way into the grand duke's 
} lalac(', but he would not see her. 'Vith an 
'I ingenious cruelty, all the princes, before the 
insUlTection was put down, had divested 
themselves formally of the prerogative of 
mercy, and rele
ated it to the hands of the 
chief 
oldiers. 'Vhen she got to the prisoll, 
they had the execution dinner served, Wllich 
was furnished at the expense of the city. 
She had a little plan fur his escape, but he 
refused to avail himself of it. They were 
thcn told that the execution was put off 
until :l\Ionday. .
o here was a gratpful 
respite. Late at night, howe,'er, came the 
sound of many tramping feet, and t\\ 0 
officers called him out to t:ipeak to him. 
She heard their whisperings. It was to tell 
l]im that all had been c1w,nged, and that he 
must be ready to be shot at half-pa
t four 
in the morning. 
She heard every word. They were to 
come for her at three. The agony of the 
interval may he conceived. The brave 
woman, however, knew that if she gave 
way, she would only unnerve him. TIe 
lICItl her in his arms all the time: and 
the only thought that came upon her "as, 
that what she felt so "arm and living, 
\\ ould by fi\-e o'olock be colù, ùeaù, and 
inanimate. 
At three she was taken a\\ ay. She 
knocked at the house of some friendly 
citizens. "They opened to me. After 
the
e good people lmd lain ùown again at 
my request, I stood at the open window 
alone, despairingly watching the coming 
morning, and listening to e\"('ry sound. I 
felt M cold as stone, but I did not lose COD- 
sciousness. The dock strue1.. one (Juartcr- 



 


half-three quarters-four! lIu ha') only 
one half-hour left to him. Then I heard 
thl' report of some sllOts-the }wople in tho 
house heard thelli also-and I feU bell'iclcbS 
to the ground, a!; if they had pierced my 
heart also." 'Vhat 3. terribly dramatic 
picture! 
The prisoner was quite composed, 1l3.'-- 
ing faced death vC'ry oftC'n. Hc made I 
his little preparations. At da" n he heard 
footsteps, and the' mayor aud officers ell- 
tcred. 
"I am quite prepared, gentlemen," ho 
said. 
"1\0, my friCllll," said the voice of tbe 
counsel wlw had defended him, "we bring 
you better news." 
rl'he honest la\\ yer had worked hard 
through the night; had gone to Carlsrube 
and obtained a rcprieve. Corvin's scntence II 
was commuted, and he passed six years in 
penal servitude of the most terrible kind. II 
lIe ,vas at la
t released through his health 
being utterly shattered, and has lived to 
write these entertaining ,,"olumcs. 
The glimpses of Prus
ian military life arc II 
perhaps the worst portion oflli::; history. No 
officer was allowed to marry unless he Lad 
special })ermi<:sion from the king, and un- I 
less be could prove the pos
e::;sion of a cer- I 
tain income. If he married any oue in trade 
of a lower station, he was cut by his 
brethren, or forced to leave. The Prussian 
captains would not associate" ith the sub- 
a1terns. The discipline was fearful. There 
were savnge colonels anù majors who kept 
drilling their soldicrs half the day for their 
0\\ n satisfaction, boxing or pulling the 
men's ears if they were di
pleaseJ.. Pcr- 
haps these old officers now trace all their 
recent victories to this Spartan discipline. 


MARCIl. 
TIIP: 
nrch wind whistles through the sombre pines, 
"'h08e S.lble crests show on the mountain ridge, 
Li
e band of spectr '5 gaunt, and grey, and 
rim, 
A
.}in8t the cold blue sky: cold. clear, and blue, 
\\ ithout one fleecy cloud. 


From furrows bro" n 
The !!1'een blades shoot, that shaH hereaft
r glo\\ I 
'l'õe8th .\ugust sun-rnJs, into molten gold, 
\nd fìll our garners with the beauteous store 
Thut ero\\ ns mnn's labour, and rewards his toil. 
'larch, \\ it h his stern, grand bro\\, fro" ning, yet lmd, 
rront of a Titan; of impt'rious \\ilI. 
King :llarch rides blu'itering o'er dalo and mead, 
\nd with his chastening- rul(', prepares the way 
:For green-robed April, "itb her shofterø 80ft, 
1 ho pure warm SUllllhinC, and her upenwg buds 
Of yl.'ilow cowslip bells. 
And jocund 
Ift\"', 
Crowned with white blossom., scatters in her track 
Hu", thorns all odorùus, pink IIfple-blooms, 
And all the gorgeous beauty of her dower, 
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That glads our EnO'lish homes. So in our life, 
Our truest joys m
t be from trial re
pcd, 
And as J\'Iarch winds foreshadow A pnl suo, 
Our dross through furnace passing, comes out-gold. 


THE SOLAR FURNACE. 


Even supposing the oxygen supplied from 
the material, as in the case of gun-cotton, 
still the chemical products have to be dis- 
posed of. In the case of gun-cotton, it 
has been calculated that if the sun were 
made of it so condensed as only to burn on 
the surface, it would burn out, at the rate 
of the sun's expenditure of light and heat, 
in eight thousand years. Anyhow, fire 
kept up by fuel an
 air is out of the q
es- 
tion. There remain only three possIble 
sources of them, so far as we can perceive- 
electricity, friction, and vital action." 
Please, reader, note t.his "vital action," 
because we shall pick it up again by-and- 
bye.:)I: It is needless to rem
rk tha
 mo
ern 
chronology will not be satIsfied wIth mght 
thousand years as the length of the sun's 
past existence, as a light,. from the day ?n 
which he first began to shme; and, luckIly 
for us he does not show the slightest 
intenti
n of going out. His immense 
longevit.y and apparent per
anence must 
therefore be accounted for III some other 
way than by supposing him to be fire, the 
result of combustion. 
Consequently, to meet this objection, Dr. 
Mayer started, in 1848, and Mr. Water- 
ston, five years afterwards, independent
y 
sketched, what is called the J\feteoTIC' 
Theory of the Sun. The sun's heat and 
liO'ht are thereby derived from a shower of 
a
teroids constantly falling into the sun. 
The idea has been admirably propounded 
and made familiar to the British public by 
Professor Tyndall. t It is calculated t
at 
the final maximum velocity of an asterOld, 
just before striking the sun, would be three 
hundred and ninety miles a second; the. 
final minimum velocity, two hundred a
d 
seventy-six miles a second. The asterOId, 


For.. RO'CS nobody dreamt of doubting 
that the 0 sun was fire, in the literal and 
vernacular sense of the word; that is, heat 
O'iven out by something undergoing con- 

umption by burning. At one time it was a 
blazin a ball "as big as the Peloponessus" 
-a th
ory which nearly.cost its a
thor his 
life, in consequence of Its cxcessive bold- 
Dess. The Athenians did not allow free- 
thinkers to speculate as they pleased about 
the sun. Afterwards, the sun was an 
enormous o'}obe of combustibles - coal, 
wood, or Pitch and tar-on wh
ch some 
vaO'abond P lanet had struck a lIght, and 
b . 
put into a state of conflagratIon. . 
In the middle of thc last century, WIse 
men held the fiery nature of the sun to be 
proved by its rays, when collected. by 
concave mirrors or convex lenses, burnIng, 
consuminO', and melting the most solid 
bodies, orb else converting them into ashes. 
The sun's rays produce the same effects as 
might be expected from the most vehement 
fire. Consequently, the sun is of a fiery 
substance. Hence it follows that its sur- 
face is everywhere fluid, that being the 
condition of flame. As there are no other 
marks W hereby to distinguish fire from 
other bodies-fire was then a body, an ele- 
ment- but light, heat, a power of burning, 
consuming, melting, calcining, and vitrify- 
ing, there is nothing to hinder us from 
believing the sun to be a globe of fire, 
like ours, only invested .with flames. In 
short, set fire to the earth, and you have a 
minor sun. The sun is only an overgruwn :JI: Is the sun a cluster of glowworms, 
 sll?al of .tor- 
fir pedoes. or a swarm of fireflies-behe
oths ill dImenSIOns 
bon e. and illuminating power 
 :' 
he brI
ht surfac
 of the 
The difficuIt.y of this theory is, that if sun consists of separate mdividual objects or thmgs, .e-ll 
the materials of the sun belonged to our nearly or exactly of one definite size and shap,e, whIch 
is more like that of a willow-leaf than anythmg eJs
. 
list of known combustibles, they would long These leaves are not arranged in any order, but. he 
since have been exhausted. It is Dot diffi. crossing one another in all directions.. .. No
hmg 
cult to calculate how many years a given remains but to consider them as separate and 
n?e- 
1 h . f I d pendent flakes or scales having some sort of sohdIty, 
mass of fuel win keep a ig t, I P ace These flakes, be they what they: may, are evidently the 
under similar circumstances to the fires with immediate sources of the solar lzglzt and heat, by what- 
which we roast and boil. ever processes they may be enabled to el!lborate t
o
a 
elements from the bosom of the non-Iu
mno
s :fl
Id m 
Sir John Herschel says (in his Familiar which they appear to float. Looked at ill thIs p
mt of 
Lectures): "The light and heat of the sun view we cannot refuse to regard them as orga?nsms of 
cannot P ossibl y arise from the burning of som
 peculiar and amazing kind; an
 though It wOl!ld 
be too daring to speak of such orgamsms as partak!ng 
fu..d, so as to give out what we call flame. of the nature of life, yet we do know 
hat vItal actIon 
If it be the sun's substance that burns (I is competent to develop both he
t, lIght. and elec- 
) h th t tricit y ."-Familiar Lectures, by S11' John F. W. Her- 
mean consumes , were is e oxygen 0 I 83 
come from? and what is to become of the I!c
e s

 Is' Heat Motion? AJ..L THE YE.A.B Rou:N:Ð, 
ashes and other products of combustion? _ First Series, vol. xiii., p. 534. 
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on striking the snn with the former velocity, 
would develop 1110re than nine thousand 
times the Lt'at generated by the combustion 
of an equal asteroid of bolid coal; while 
the f;hock, in the laUpr case, would gene- 
rate heat eqnal to that of the combustion 
of upwards of four thousand such asteroids. 
It matters llot, iherdure, whetber the sub- 
stances falling into the sun ùe combustible 
or not; their being comhu
tible would not 
add sensibly to the tremendous heat pro- 
duced by their mechanical collision. In the 
fall of asteroids Dr. 
Ia\ ('I' finds the means 
of producing the solar Ìigbt and heat. If 
the earth struck the sun, it would ntterly 
vanish from perception; but the heat de- 
veloped by the shock would cover the ex- 
penditure of a century. 
To this continual bombardment of the 
sun by showers of aërolites drawn into its 
mas!':, it is objected that the meteoric theory 
continually alters the velocity of planetary 
motion by tbe constant increase of tbe sun's 
mass, and consequent gravitation; which 
alteration is contradicted by all tbe records 
of solar and planetary constancy. But the 
meteoric theory of the sun is onc of Sir 
JolIn Herscbel's possibilities, being based 
on friction, impact, arrested motion. What 
:;;hould we say to his third possibility, 
"vital action!''' Now Professor Tyndall, 
"ithout committing himself to the meteoric 
theory or forcing it on his readers' accept- 
ance, evidently regards it with great 
flrvour. He considers that it would be a 
great mistake to regard it as chimerical, 
and calls it a noble speculation, adding, 
" Depend upon it, the true theory, if this, 
or some form of it, be not tbe true one, will 
not appear less wild or less astonishing." 
'VeIl; another theory, sufficiently" wild 
and astonislring," bas recently been put 
forth in a most remarkable and carefully 
reasoned essay.. 'Vhat say you, reader, 
to the idea that the snn maintains his 
heat ùy a process analogous to breath- 
ing? Not that the sun has lungs like 
you and I, who include ourselves amongst 
the higher animals; but that his fiery 
strength is incessantly renewed during the 
C011r:,;e of his passage through an atmo- 
spheric medium, just as many lower and 
microscopic animals ùreathe by the vcry 
act of locomotion through the fluid in 
which thpy are immersed. ßxtrC'mes meet; 
f\t.ars and infusorial creatnres are similarly 
fed. The sun is an enormous volvox glo- 
b3otor. Nothin g is absolutely dead in tho 
· The :Fuf>l of the 
un. By", :llattieu Williamø, 
F.C.S. Simpkin and \Iarøhall, 1870. 



 


nniverbe. Life, when not present, is always 
" potential." 
It is now admitted that all space is fill<,ù 
with the ether. 'Vithout it, no sati')factory 
theory of light is possible; with it, the I 
nndulatory theory ùecomes as lucid as light 
itself. :Mr. 'Villiams holds that all space I 
is also }lervaded with an atmo
phere, the 
same in its nature as that which we LreatlJe, 
but varying in density according to circum- If 
stances, excessi"cly rare in the interstellar 
spaces, and what we know it to be on the 
surface of the em'tll. In this hypothesi
, II 
remember, there is no more absurdity than 
in that of the nniversality of the ether; nay, 
it lIas been conjectured that hydrogC'n g3!', 
the lightest of known bodies, is notbing 
but a condensation of the earth. From 
forty-five to fifty miles is usually f,...ïven as 
the limit of our atmosphere. Sir John 
RoLison, however, states that the air is 
sufficiently dense for refleciing- a sensible 
light (and so producing twilight), at a 
height of nearly two hnndred miles. ::\11'. 
"Tilliams holds that the terrestrial atmo- 
sphere has no actual limit, but that it grows 
gradually rarer and rarer as it is more and 
more distant from a centre of attraction. 

Ien before him have maintained that the 
music of Tubal Cain's organ is still travel- 
ling somewhere in far-off strata of atten- 
uated air; and he gives reasons for conclud- 
ing that the gaseous ocean in which we are 
immersed is bnt a portion of the infinite 
atmosphere that fills the whole solidity of 
space. 
If we believe the confessions of those 
portions of atmo
pheric matter, which havo 
been subjected to the torture of experi- 
mental rarefaction, to be truthful statements 
of the general conduct of the great atmo- 
sphere, regarded as a whole, the inference is 
tbat it must go on expanding and expand- 
ing continually, as its di
tance from tho 
earth increases, and the pressnre of the 
portion above consequently diminishes. 
Supposing that we still go further npward
, 
tbe limit still evades us by continually 
multiplying expansion, until the gravita- 
tion of tbe earth is neutralised by that of 
some other orb, toward:; which onr ima- 
ginary courRe i:::i tending'. If \\ e cross 
this neutral line, and continne further in 
the 
ame direction, w(' enter the domain of 
another world, in "hicb as we advance we 
find the order of density reversed. In 
short, our atmospher(' is hut a portion of 
a universal medium, which is distributed 
by gravitation, as above indicated, amongst 
the countless orùs of f'paee. 
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Now. with an infinite number of orbs 
floatiug' amidst the infinity of space, filled 
with such an clastic medium, every orb 
will be surrounded on every side by others, 
and its po.wer of accumulation from the 

'eneral atmof'nhere will be controlled and 
limited by th
 general resultant of their 
counteracting gravitating forcer.;:. But as 
we know the relative masses of our O\vn 
earth and those of the other members of 
the solar system, and we also know t11e 
absolute amount of atmosphere which our 
earth has appropriated from the general 
l11edium, we have the data for calculating, 
according to the above, the absolute atmo- 
spheres of the sun, the moon, and our com- 
l)anion planets and their satellites. Taking 
the mass and the atmosphere of the earth 
as his unit'S, :!\1r vVilliams gets a simple 
rule for calculating the atmosphere of any 
of the bodies of the solar system. 
In mal....ing- those calculations, an impor- 
tant question presents itself. Are we to 
regard the waters that coyer the lower 
valleys of the earth as planetary or atmo- 
spheric matter? Is the water of the ocean 
one of the special constituellts of the earth, 
or only a l)ortion of the uni,ersal atmo- 
spheric matter which the earth's gravitation 
has condensed around it ? 
This question may, perhapR, be answered 
l)y considering the known properties of 
1yater; which tell us that the position 
occupied by the water on our OWll, or any 
other planet, is entirely dependent on com- 
paratiyely moderate variations of tempera- 
ture and pressure. If the temperature of 
the earth were raised, or the atmospheric 
pressure diminished, in a sufficicnt degree, 
the whole of the water of the ocean would 
rise from its present bed, and take its 
l)lace in the atmosphere as one of it.s con- 
stituent gases, and would there exist in a 
state exactly corresponding to the carbonic 

cid of our actual atmosphere; that is, as a 
mixture, not a chemical combination, with 
it. "\Ve only require the conditions which 
actually exist on the planet :l\lercury to 
bring this a bout. On that planet, in all pro- 
bability, water can only exist as a gas -and 
a regular constituent of the atmosphere. If 
:l\Iercury has had its Faraday, he may Lave 
succeeded in demonstrating the conùensa- 
bility of this gas. By rpfrigeration and pres- 
sure, he limy have produced liquid water 
and water-snow, and, by the aid ofmechani. 
cal devices, have obtained sufficient quan- 
tities to exhibit them as lecture.htbìe curio- 
sities. The J\lercurians would certainly 
regard water as purely atmospheric matter. 
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1\11'. )Villiams agrees with the 1\Iercurians 
in including water among the origÏnal con- 
stituents of the general atmospheric me- 
dium, and in concluding that the w
,ter 
upon our earth is but a portion of the 
matter which it,s gravitation has col1ected 
from the all - pervading medium of the 
universe. Certainly there would be good 
reason to believe that gaseous water is one 
of the most important constituents of the 
general atmospheric medium. If it exists 
there in the same proportion that the water of 
our globe bears to the permanently gaseous 
constituents of our atmosphere, it must con- 
stitute above ninety per cent of the whole. 
The spectroscope, whether directed to the 
envelopes of the sun, to the stars, or the 
nebulæ, tells of "water, water, every- 
where;" the state of its existence (whether 
solid, fluid, or gaseous, whether combined 
as water, or separated into its constJtuents 
of free hydrogen and free oxygen) being 
depp-ndent 011 the physical conditions to 
which it is subjected. 
1\11'. "\Villiams calculates the pressure of 
the sun's atmosphere upon any given area. 
of his surface as equal to the pressure of 
fifteen thousand two hundred and thirty- 
three earthly atmospheres. Those figures 
are only approximative, but are unùer 
rathei' than overstated, hecause any esti- 
mate of the diameter of the body of the sun I 
must be of a most hypothetical and doubtful I 
character. Putting together and comparing I' 
the various descri p tions of different ob- I 
servers, there are good grounds for con- i I 
eluding that the real body of the f:;un has 
never been seen at all. 
The most important result, our author 
infers, of such a vast accumulation of I 
solar atmosphere, is the evolution of heat 
which must be produced by the compressiou i 
of the lower strata. If the pressure that 
can be exerted by the human hand upon I 
the piston of a condensing syringe is 
capable, in spite of the surrounding con- 
ductors, of producing sufficient heat to 
ignite a piece of Gorman tinder, what 
must be the consequence of the enormous 
pressure of this vast atmosphere ! 
Now, all the records of human observa- 
tion indicate that, durmg the historical 
period, no sensible increase or diminution 
of the solar light and heat has occurred; 
and the incomparably older records of 
geological history point to the same con- 
clusion. No theory of the sources of solar 
heat and light can be sound which fails to 
explain this degree of permanency. There 
also exists in the human mind an almost 
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irre..;istihle à PI'iuri 1)e1ief in t1H' pcrmn.- produce a di
turhance of the kind required, 
npncy of the universe, which is u
ually althoug-h in a mo...t irregular manner. TIlP 
strongpst in those who kwe the mO;'1t plandary motions are bO complex, and their 
depply 
tudied its mcehanism. A further relative positions are so perpetually chanp-- 
examination slIm, s that no e
tinetion of iug', that the position of the general cC'ntre 
the sun - even at tlH" rpmot '...t ('onpeiv- of gravity, in relation to tIll' mass of tlIt' 
Rble period-no gradual diminution of his sun, is never the 
ame for two consecutive 
enprQ'ies, need be feared: hut that wllPn secóllds. In all probability, the greater 
once.... a certain normal amount of radiation portion of t1l(' hull of the 
nn c m<..;i...ts of 
ha,;; been attained, it will be maintained ga
eous matiPr, and the" nucJens" i" ouly 
.eternally both by our sun and by all tlle a comparati\ ely small kernel in the rnillst 
other suns that are surrounded by de- of the gaseous mass. rrhe!"e forces, there- 
pendent planets. The fresh supply of fuel fore, arc quite sufficient to produc
 an 
is supplier} by the progressive motion of cnormous amount of disturbance in the 
the greater orbs and the reacting gravita- solar atmospherC'-a complication of clash- 
tion of their attendant world
. The pro- ing tides, and the consequent formation oí 
cc,,;s i
 a 3:mmcd to takf' place in this wise: mighty maclstr()ms, vortices and cyclOIH's, 
Our sun is travelling through space with hurricanes and tornadoes. of fury incoll- 
a velocity which has been computed at from ceivable to the dwellers upon this compara- 
fonr to five hundred thousand miles per tin
ly tranquil earth. \Vhcther we regard 
day. .Now, if the llypothesis of an uni- the nucleus of the sun as reeling- irreguhlrly I 
ver::>n1 atmo
pllCre is correct, the' sun must, in the mid-;t of his profi)UlHl fluid envelope, 
of ncce:;
ity, encounter Dome resistance in or his atmo:-;phere as dragged here hy .J 11- 
his passage through it. This resistance piter, there by Y enu
, hither by the Earth, 
will obviously be applied to the outer tlllther by Saturn, and everywhere in the 
regions of his atmosphere, which, being mean time by the vivacious ::\Iercury, we 
fluid. will yield to such resistance, and a cannot fail to perceive in planetary attrac- 
p,wtion will be left behind. But the sun tion an agent for perpetually stirring TIp 
\ 1 , ,\ ill ubtain his share of the general and mingling together the varion,;; strata oÎ 
medium, whieh of course will be obtained the solar atmosphere. B.v means of this 
I. from that portion of space into which he agency, the vigorous and newly-arriving 
is progressing. I fuel must be whirled into the midst of the 
Let us now see what will be the amount sun's photo
phere, while huge upheavals of 
of the fresh fuel thus supplied to the sun. thermally-edmusted matter must find their 
The daily supply will be equal in bulk to way again to the upper regions of the rare- 
the contents of a cylinder haying a diameter fied atmosphere, where that matter wilJ be 
'I e(lual to that of the sun and his attendant cooled by re-expansion below the general 
ntrno;-;phere, and whose length is four or temperature of the inter-planetary medium, 
1ìvp hundred thousand miles. Taking this and then swept round anù carried into the 
diameter at nine hundred thousand miles, wake of the sun. 
and the length of the cylinder at four hun- That an actual conne
ion beh, een the 
dred and fifty thousand mill'
, its cubic con- disturbances of the solar atmosphere and 
tent<; will be :28G,278,3UO,UOO,OOO,ouu cubic the position of the planet:-; does exist, is 
milc=,",. :Mr. "rilliams assumes that the inter- bho,.. n by the observations of 
Ir. Ca,rring- 
.stellar atmosphcr
 has a density of only ton, who finds that the 'Varying distances 
one hunùreù-thousandth part of that of our of Jupiter affect the development of 
pots, 
ntmosphere at the level of the sea. .A cubic which are more a.bundant when this planet 
mile of such rarefied air would weigh rather is furthest from the sun. 
I. Rudolph 
more than fifty tons. The total wei
ht of 'V olf, of Berne, has ob:-;er,retl that, beside:,; 
the daily cylinder of fresh fuel will thus the well-k-nown period of a little more than 
La in round numbers one hundred and eleven yca
, there is al
o another period of I 
t;i
ty-five millions of millions of tons per maximum spot-development of about fifty- I 
second. six years, which )11'. Balfour Stewart has 
But the furnace of the sun, like our bhown to correspollll very nearly with tho I' 
JlUmble furnaces on earth, requires not only epoch at which Jupiter and 
aturn come to 
a continuous supply of fuel, but a stoker to dphelion together. 
feed and 
tir it. Now, the planetary attcn- 
lr. Urove, ill his inaugural address to I 
dantB of the sun perform this duty with un. the British Association, 18üG, propounded 
tiring vigilance and e1ficiency. The actual tho following- questiüns: "Our sun, our 
elicctofplanetary gra\.itation On the.un isoo earth, ...nù plancts are constantly radiating I 
i? 
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heat into space; so in all probability are snow during winter, and probably polar 
the other suns, thc stars, and their atten- glaciers. The evenings of Venus would 
dant planets. 'Yhat becomes of the heat be, like ours, lighted by twilight, and the 
thus radiated into space? If the universe mornings by t.he dawn. 
has no limit-and it is difficult to conceive The cloudiness of this planet is further 
one-there is a constant evolution of heat. indicated by the differences of the state- 
and light ; and yet more is given off than ments of observers respecting the perma- 
is recei,ed by each cosmical body, for other- nent markings on its surface. According 
wise night would be as light and as warm to 1\11'. Williams, the observations of the sur- 
as day. 'Vhat becomes of the enormous face of Venus have to be made through the 
force thus apparently non-recurrent in the veil of a misty atmospllere, such as must 
same form? Does it return as palpable always prevail over this planet, even though 
motion? Does it move, or contribute to absolutely opaque clouds should be absent. 
move, 
uns and planets ?" The effect of this mistiness would be to 
Mr. "\Villiams thinks he may venture to render the outline forming the boundary 
answer those questions, having shown that between land and sea very obscure and diffi- 
the heat thus radiated into space is received cult to define, except under the most fa- 
by the general atmospheric medium; is vourable circumstances. Venus ought to 
gathered again by the breathing of wander- be habitable by plants and animals not 
iug suns, who inspire, as they advance, the widely different from terrestrial creatures. 
breath of universal heat, and light, and The total atmosphere of 1\1ars should be 
life; then by impact, compression, and about one-twentieth of our own, and the 
radiation, they concentrate and redistribute atmospheric pressure on the surface of the 
its vitalising power; and after its work is planet about one-fifth and a half of ours. 
done, expire it in t.he broad wake of their The mercurial barometer would stand at 
retreat, leaving a track of cool exhausted about five and a half inches at the sea level 
ether-thc ashpits of the solar furnaces- of 1\1ars, and water should boil at one hun- 
to reabsorb the general radiations, and thus dred and thirty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. 
maintain the eternal round of life. The bulk of the atmospheric water on 1\lars 
Let us glance at the condition which this must be condensed or frozen. The pro- 
theory of a universal atmosphere would portion of the area of land to that of water 
assign to some of the members of our solar on the earth being one of land to three of 
system. water, there should be on 1\lars about five 
The mass and dimensions of the planet of land to three of water. 'rhe seas of 
Venus approximate so closely to those of Mars must be frozen to the bottom, but the 
the eartl), that the density of its atmosphere surface of the water on all parts of the 
should only differ from ours by so small a planet, which are exposed with only mode- 
fraction that we may consider it as about rate obliquity tÇ> the sun's rays, would be 
the same. The only important meteorologi- thawed to a depth varying with the cir- 
ca} differences between Venus and the earth cumstances. Its surface would thus be 
would be those due to its greater proximity thawed during the day and frozen again at 
to the sun, and the greater inclination of night, like the surface of our own Alpine 
the plane of its equator to that of its orbit. glaciers. A little before sunset, a feathery 
In the first place, there should be land and dew of hoar-frost should begin to fall. 
water, as upon the earth; but as the There would be no great, well-defined 
quantity of heat received from the sun by masses of vapour floating, like our clouds, 
Venus is nearly double that which comes in the atmosphere of 1\fars; no cumulus, 
to the earth, the atmosphere should be 110 cumulo-stratus, nor even cirro-cumulus 
thickly loaded wit.h aqueous vapour. This clouds; nothing denser than a thin mist of 
again 'would moderate the action of the ice crystals, like that which, in our atmo- 
sun upon the surface of the planet itself. sphere, makes halos round the moon. Con- 
So far, we have the conditions of a hot, trary to not a few astronomers, Mr. Wi 1- 
humid, equable climate as compared with Iiams maintains that the climate and me- 
that of the earth; but then the inclination teorology of Mars differ so greatly from our 
of the axis, producing such extreme varia- own, that none of the creatures of this 
tions behveen the summer and winter of the world could live upon :Mars. 
temperate and polar regions, would seriously Jupiter and Saturn are a couple of proud 
disturb this equalising influence of the planets, swelling themselves to the dimen- 
aqueous vapour. Venus should be a foggy, sions and quality of suns. Jupiter's total 
cloudy, and rainy planet, with some polar atmosphere should be six thousand two hun- 
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dred and thirty-two times that of the earth. 
His mercurial barometer would be one hun- 
dred and thirty-four feet high. The tem- 
perature of the lower regions of his atmo- 
t;phere i!i about the melting point of cast 
iron. All the water on Jupiter is now, and 
will permanently remain, in a state of va- 
pour. Owing to the depth of this vaporous 
atmosphere, there is no evidence that we 
have as yct ever seen the kernel within the 
outer shell of Jupiter. It is extremely pro- 
l>able that Jupiter must have manifested 
some degree of general solar phenomena, 
and that, if we could see him shaded from 
the solar rays, he would appear like a phos- 
phorescent ball, by the illumination of his 
vaporous envelope, due to the light it ab- 
sorbs from the glowing world within. J u- 
piter, moreover, has probably reached his 
permanent temperature, so that there is no 
hope of his being turned to agricultural 
purposes. 
It is vexing that tbo results of recent re- 
search tend to deprive us of the pleasing 
dream. of the plurality of worlds. 
Iost 
people gave up 
Iercury as too hot to hold 
them; and they now find themselves obliged 
to give up :Mars, although they still retain 
some hopes of Venus's capability as a re- 
sidence. But it is provoking to find some, 
at least, of the superior planets, whose 
greater distance from the sun lead us to 

xpect them to be cool, turning out to be 
little suns themselves. Time was, not so 
very long ago, when we were t
ught that 
beneath the great sun's photosphere, and 
veiled from the ardour of its rays, there 
were happy valleys, in which gentlemen, 
in blue cotton shirts and nankeen trousers, 
might devote their time to the culture of 
melons, without even the protection of a 
parasol. "That do fashionable savants tell 
us now? That lifo is a series of disillu- 
sions. 


'rrrOUGHTS OX PUFFI
G. 


,V ITn the enormous crowd of bright par- 
ticular advertisements staring at us in 
every violent and fiery hue from pillar, 
post, and hoarding, it might be curious to 
speculate what special feelings or motives 
are working in the public mind, and are at 
the bottom of this extraordinary develop- 
ment of advertising. The change within 
a few years is amazing. Dcvelopment, in- 
deed, is not the proper description; it is 
rather the introduction of a new art or de- 
partment. .Formerly, the sole object of a 


placard or advertisement was to give the 
public information-notice that some event 
was to take place, that some play was to 
be performed, or some book was to be pub- 
lished. The occasional "dpad ,\all" was 
consecrated to this office, and its decaying 
surface was turned to a useful and honour- 
able purpose. Now, waJIs, dead and living, 
flaunt, and flare, and blaze with proclama- 
tions, competing with each other, strug- 
gling to attract notice, screaming, as it 
were, tossing their limbs wildly, flourishing 
every known colour, as who should say, 
"Look at me! Look at me! Not at him ! 
Not at him!" Not only are stray and un- 
occupied walls, or short-lived hoardings, 
taken advantage of, but new structures- 
vast screens-are put up, on which these 
polychromatic names may flaunt and fla
h. 
Rooms, walls, railways, every spare space 
conceivable, are thus decorated with names 
and addresses. The title of a play, or of a 
new candle, jogs by at a slow trot in front of I 
the knees of the outsides of an omnibus; 
it glares at us from the roof of a railway 
carriage, from the gallery of a railway sta- 
tion, from the walls ofa waiting-room, from 
the tax-gatherer's notice, and even from the 
drop-scene of a theatre. 
A curious speculation connected with 
this profuse advertising is as to how the 
system is found to work on the pubJic 
mind. The theory is, that the fact of seeing 
the one name and address repeated in every 
direction that we turn to, must be an argu- 
ment for, or even a proof of, excellence; 
a conclusion certainly illogical. A little 
margin might be allowed for human lazi- 
ness, which would be appealed to after this 
fashion. For this rcady information saves 
us the trouble of choosing or seeking out, 
and suppJies us at once with name and 
address. But, still, the other influence pre- 
vails in the main. Even for minds of strong 
sense there is a lurking feeling that what 
is known to us from repetition must ha:ve 
something to recommend it; there is e,en 
the feeling of goodwill from the familiarity; 
just as the British playgoer likes his old 
jokes, at which he has laughed "these 
twenty years," as Diggory did at "ould 
grouse in the gun-room," served up again 
and again to him. The wisest and most 
sober cannot deny this superficial influence. 
,"Vhat we are told again and again, leaves at 
last an impression of respect. The feeling 
is no doubt akin to that on which general 
impostors trade in society, in politics, and 
in literature, and by which some flashy, 
showy man attracts the public" ithout real 
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qualities. The world, in truth, likes these 
I ' plain appeals to its desires, and dislikes all 
troublesome appeals to its judgment and 
I intel1ect. These gaudy descriptions bave it 
trouble, and tickle both eye and ear; and 
it may be affected, in a small degree, like 
the rustic from some agricultural district 
come up to "Lunnun," who thinks every- 
thing" in print" and gaudy colours must 
stand for truth and reality in its strictest 
shape. Advertisers and f:lourishers know 
I perfectly well that even the gravest and most 
! cautious are to a certain length touched by 
I their appeals, and that even in the act of 
! I denunciation, the most careful often find 
I themselves seduced. 
I' But the truth is, in this world sheer 
II 
labour and industry always make them- 
I i selves felt. This is a theory that would be 
I' dear to :Mr. Carlyle as representing some- 
I thing real and genuine. ""V ork, he would 
I tell us, is BC"ver thrown away. l\Ien who 
spend sums of money, and sums of trouble 
and toil, together with much ingenious poly- 
chromatic device in flourishing their names 
and wares, are pretty certain to find such 
bread as they lmve cast upon the waters 
I returning to them. The wise who travel 
in the underground railways and see 
"Kitto's Starch" staring at them from 
over the heads of their vis-à-vis in the 
carriages, or the "Grasshopper Sewing 
l\lachine," no doubt salute those titles with 
. 
 I I a" pish!" and a "pshaw!" But later, as 
their eye wanders over the newspaper or 
dead wall, or live hoarding, or omnibus 
knife- board, or fly-leaf of magazine, and 
sees everywhere, as a murderer does blood, 
"1{itto's Starch," "Grasshopper Sewing 
I I , 1.1achine," a kind of dull, insensible im- 
pression is produced. By-anù-bye, when 
either of these important necessaries are in 
, 1 ' 1 ' demand in the reader's family, and when 
there is an impression of ùoubt or igno- 
rance, the poor aide-de-camp of conceit, 
i ì or conscious superiority, steps in, and aids 
I' the advertiser. 'Vhere all are groping in 
I tbe dark, it is hard to resist the con- 
scious sense of superiority. "Starch! 'Vhy, 
I ' there is a fellow called Kitto, who seems to 
be in great demand; at least his name is 
everywhere. Sewing machine! Get the 
I Grasshopper-only four guineas." It will 
j' thus be seen that advertising owes a good 
I deal to the pardonable little infirmities of 
l our nature. 
This fecling of attraction and partiality 
being thus produced exactly in proportion 
to the diligent and costly nature of the ad- 
vertisement, it is surprising that we, the 



 


public, do not reflect that nIl this must re- 
present a vast C'nhancement of the cost of 
the article. A moment's reflection would 
show us that t11Ïs 
purious prestige of name, 
as compared with the meagre reputation of 
a.rticles not thus heralded, must make an 
enormous difference in the price. But no. 
If anything, they are cheaper. This, in 
fact, is the claim the.y boast to our atten- 
tion. vVho, then, defrays Hw cost of pro- 
clamation? The article itself, which, in a 
manner, must be mulcted and made inferior. 
There is no other solution. Granting that 
the article is superior to its rivals, it ought 
to be far dearer in price to cover the cost 
of its advertisement, but this would be fatal 
to its success; and in most instances thel'Û 
must be an inft'riority. 
'Ve might imagine Goldsmith's Citizen 
of the VV orld coming to town, wandering 
through this great city, and asking, with 
amazement, the meaning of the gaudy 
and bewildering inscriptions which would 
meet his eye at every turn. He would be 
told they were the uames of persons, their 
ac1dresse
, and of various articles made by 
them. He would speculate thoughtfully 
over this information, and would at last 
arrive at a solution. "Ah! it was as in 
a time of L'lmine or of scarcity. These 
things and persons are difficult to discover. 
Their goods are scarce, and this informa- 
tion is welcome." On the contrary, he is 
told that. there is an over-supply of these 
merchants and their articles; that at every 
street and alley they are to be found; 
and that it is act'ually in consequence of 
the superfluity and superabundance that 
this method of appealing to the rmblic is 
adopted. It would be hard to get him to 
understand more than this. It is wonder- 
ful, indeed, how the system has developed., 
and is developing. It now requires skilled 
agent;;;, professional adepts, to .work it. 
\Vherever there is space of any descrip- 
tion, no such remunerat.ive disposition of 
it call be made as by advertising. The 
letters grow larger, the colour more garish 
every day. Sometimes we see the whole. 
side of some tall house all ablaze váth 
gigantic characterR, which not only those 
who run, but those who gallop, and who 
travel by limited mail even, can read. To 
pass by the enclosure of the houses levelled 
for the new 1... a w Courts is enough to give 
one a nightmare. For there, the space being 
so ample, the situation so advantageous, fronl 
the enormous traffic passing and repassing, 
running and reading, the system seelliS 
literally to riot in all the vagaries of com- 
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petition. 1'llel'e a simpering bùy of some 
eight or ten feet high curls her finger, as 
if to make an appointment, and di
rbys 
an ('normous bulk of bail', the result of 

rrs. Allen'R trentment. There the Daily 
rr<-'legraph prou.dly trmnppts that it has the 
largest cireulatioll in the \\ orld ; the horn of 
the Standard competes angrily, and lays 
vigorou
 daim to being- the h'rgest broad- 
sheet in the' world. There the cabalist ic 
I "G.wk('rit" tormented tIle minds of the 
I p'l."sers-by fur months; and there the daring 
I I j performance of some "Brothers," vividly 
portrayed on a bill of the dimensions of a 
small theatrical scene, t'ntert.ains the eye;.; 
'I as well as the mind. Sow the pictàre of 
the battle at the Agricultural Hall shows 
Î !,I French and Germans destroying each other 
on a vast scale, while the bleRsing's of peace 
/ are illustl'ated by innumerable young ladies, 
who, bent over ri,.al sewing-machines, ex- 
hibit models of decorous and interesting 
iudustry. Now, again, an enormou
 face, 
whose corresponding body, if it came into 
being, would reach half-way up Dr. John- 
son's St. Clement's Danes Church, presents 
us with a terrible enlargement of the coun- 
tenance of the ingenious )fr. 'V oodin. 
In short, a more mysterious jumblC' of 
letters, shows, pictures, and colours, it 
, would be harJ to conceive. Here is the 
latest enormous panorama, for such it is, 
" 01" apotheosis of Keptnne, crowned, with all 
his monster
 and 'rritons ri
iug from the 
!1 billows. which makes a sort of'l'urnerei'que 
! I pageantry of advertisement, spreading over 
the hoardiug in a free high art fashion. 
This is " Sea 
Ioss Farine;" and this gaudy 
mythological picture pursues us in every 
direction. The persevering youug ladies 
who are walking with umbrellas have thrust 
out the gentleman \\ ho was always in a 
storm of wind and rain struggling with his, 
which W.tS llctcrmincd to turn itself inside 
'lout. Here, again, is the cake with the 
mincing gentleman, and the dainty young 
lady in the veil, preparing to cut it up, and 
the news overhead that ::;ome tho ufo-and or 
so of these articles are alway
 kf'pt in 
stock. IIere is to be seen the vast garden, 
of a rather yellowish greeIl, which a young 
I lady in a hat, attended by a child, is water- 
, iug diligently with a force-pump. But the 
most assiJ uous proclaimer of his own 
:I merits is a certain 'V cst-end silk-mercer, 
! i who has become like a household word from 
his never-flagging invitations to try silks. 
As. wc travel in the railway carriages he 
,dll
pers in our car - indeed the unùer- 
ground line f:eems to be his special hunting- 
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gruund, ,\ here iu all the 
heen and glory of 
cllamellecl iron he blazLs out his trophies. 
r.['lH>re are galleries in this subterranean 
region, which cro::,s the line aloft for tho 
convenience of pa
"cnf!ers, and across its 
balu::iirades is displaJed, on vast sheets of 
gaudy metal, all the style and title of the 
silk-mercer: an inscription about fifty fe
t 
in length. No one, not even the traveller 
from New Zealand himself, could avoid 
being impres::ied by a name exhibited so 
persistently. 
Seriously, this last gigantic exhibition 
suggests, in practical shape, the thought 
that this practice has reached the limits of I 
an abuse, and that there must be a large 
section of the public, the majority in fact, 
who are sensible and experienced, and not to 
be attracted by such baits. These are fairly 
elltitled to such entertainment as an intel- 
lectual and cultivated person, living in a 
grent city, ought to find for their eyes and 
thoughts a
 they walk abroad. N 0\\ to 
find one's eyes settling on these monstrous 
placards wherever they turn, these rare\..- 
shuws of cartoons and colours ùaubeò on, 
certainly becomes a daily and hourly pain. 
There is no snch cheap and pleasant edu- 
cation for a people as handsome out-door 
o
jccts, degant vi
tas and buildings, bean- 
tiful statues, choice architecture. These 
things, grown familiar, humanise almost ,I 
better than a dozen school boards. But if 
instead of theso \\ e have this mercantile 
vulgarity staring from every coigne of 
vantage, this glorified shopkeeping, "bich 
can only raise associations of the prosy 
and baser incidents of trade, the result I 
must only be a steady and prog-re
:,iYe I 
vulgal'isation. Anyone who" onld viviJly I 
realise tbis truth for himself, need only 
become a. frequent Im!'.
enger on the unùel'- 
grouncllines, from whose stations he \\ ill 
nnd himself emerging with a steadily in- 
creasing sense of distaste, and a low tono 
of moral feeling. In fact, the Xew Zc - 
land citizen before alluded to, taken to a 
serie
 of these stations, would naturall,r 
conclude, from the gigantic name that rnns 
acrm;g all the galleries, that this tradesman 
was a sort of deified potentate, in whose 
honour thc:,û suùU>ITaDeall t
mples were 
erected. The conclu::;ion would be quite 
legitimate. But the notion is a fhJse fiucl 
corrupL one; for a light iron gallery, if 
artistically com,trncted, is an oùject of in- 
terest, and leaves an airy- and ('leq-ant illl- 
pres
iol1 ; but if it be con
-erte,-l into a P
Üa- 
goriia.n sign-board, with the enormous Jl3.mC 
uf an ordinary shopkeeper sprawling O'\"er 
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it, the limit is passed. It becomes an affront 
to the travelling public. The worst of it 
is that we seem to be only at the beginnin g 
of tl1Ïs abuse. Our newspapers are swelling 
into vast unmanageable advertising sheets, 
and what is more significant stiU, trades- 
men's goods are being dragged on the 
stage itself for the purpose of puffery. And 
this unworthy use of theatres proves yet 
more clearly how much our other public 
amusements are likely to be interfered 
with as the abuse develops. For, after pay- 
ing a sufficient price to be amused, we 
naturally resent having our eyes enter- 
tained by these business circulars and 
shopkeeping allurements. 
On the whole, therefore, it may be fair 
to consider whether the matter has not 
been pushed too far, and whether there is 
not room for reform. 


MISS PONSONBY'S CO
IP ANION. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


. 


CHAPTER IX. THE LETTER-CASE. 
THE moment the front door slammed 
upon the superintendent, Miss Ponsonby, 
regardless of all his instructions, rang the 
bell furiously for Mercy. 
That worthy glided into the room with 
her usual hypocritical deference and cat- 
like softness. She at least acted up to the 
superintendent's ideal in this respect. The 
old lady sat brooding over the fire as ab- 
sorbed and gloomy as one of the sibyls. 
Horrible suspicions were passing through 
her mind. She had lost all faith in every- 
thing and every one. In youth these 
moments of disenchantment are terrible; 
but they are more terrible still in age. Old 
age has less hope, and clings to its small 
certainties as a miser clings to his gold. 
To lose a friend, to lose trust in one whom 
we love then, is like losing a limb. Sus- 
pense was worse to Miss Ponsonby even 
than certainty. She would wrestle at once 
with the horrible suspicion that haunted 
her. 
Mercy said nothing; but as she snuffed 
the two mould candles, whose long fungus 
wicks burned dim as the lights in a mortuary 
chapel, she stole a look at the old lady, who 
sat staring moodily at tIle fire. As Mercy 
had been listening at the door to the greater 
part of the conversation between her mis- 
tress and the superintendent, she was fully 
able to understand what weighed tlpOn 
Miss Ponsonby's mind, and to decide how 


best to act in accordance with her own 
interest. 
"I'm afraid, ma'am," she said, "that 
you ain't so well again. It has been too 
exciting for you seeing Mr. Humphries. 
But you mustn't take it so. Yon must 
remember how Job bore bis losses. Ah! 
it is hard to bear, I know, and I used to 
say so when a fellow-servant at 
Irs. Bal- 
dock's once stole a sovereign of mine, and 
I dwelt on it for weeks. I believe if I could 
I'd have brought that young woman to the 
gallows, because I'd earned the money so 
hard. My heart was unregenerate then, 
and my eyes weren't opened." 
" Mercy," said Miss Ponsonby, suddenly 
rising, and seizing the hypocritical woman 
by the wrist, "if I could find who stole my 
ten-pound Dote I'd drag the thief to pri- 
son, if I had to do it with my own bands. 
],,fercy, who is it? Who has robbed me? 
I've been a good mistress to you. I have 
told you that I have remembered you in 
my will. Tell me all you know." 
Mercy was silent. 
"For Heaven's sake tell me, 
fercy. 
Tell me, at least, do you know anyone in 
this bouse who writes letters to any per- 
son at Gypsum?" 
"I'd rather not answer, ma'am. If I 
can't say good I wouldn't say barm." 
"But, Mercy, you must telJ," said Miss 
Ponsonby. ":Mind it is not too late for 
me to alter my will. I have lost a second 
ten-pound note." 
"A second?" stammered Mercy. 
" I do not suspect you." 
"God forbid!" groaned 
fercy. "A 
second ten-pound note, is it possible? 011, 
this wicked, wicked world!" 
"Who took t.hose two notes I must, 
and win find out!" cried :Miss Ponsonby, 
clutching the two arms of her chair con- 
vulsively with her thin bony hands; "and 
if you have any regard for me, you must, 
YOll must help me to find out." 
"The Lord knows my heart," said 

Iercy, turning her eyes up to the ceiling-. 
"I ask you again, do you ever write let- 
ters to anyone at Gypsum? Is any 
follower of yours living there? Now, no 
equivocation. " 
"Ever since that wicked young man, who 
was assistant at the undertaker's in High- 
street, borrowed ten shillings and left the 
town suddenly, promising to write to me 
the moment he got to London, I've allowed 
no young man to darken these doors. I 
never wrote to anyone at Gypsum in my 
life. " 
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" IIa.ve any letteI'R directed to Gypsum 
ever left this house to your knowlûc1ge p" 
":Must I answer that P Oh, don't ask 
that," said :Mercy, "ith well-fûigned re- 
lnctance. 
" Yes, I do ask it, and I insist on a plain 
answer. " 
"Well, I have seen letters so directed 
that Susan was taking to the post. They 
were :Miss Lilly's letters." 
:Miss Ponsonby sank into her chair, and 
Lid ]1er face in her hands; all she said 
was, " As I feared." 
Mercy groaned andibly, hoped that all 
wicked person
' hearts would be softened, 
and that the innocent might Dot be con- 
founded with the guilt.y; at the same time 
she expressed a hope that the missing notes 
might Lave, somehow, got by mistake into 
one of the books or papers that were on 
the table. 
And as she said this, with a cold, cruel 
smile, she shuffled about the books on the 
table, searching among them, and by pre- 
arranged malice taking up a letter-case 
of Lilly's, held it so that the contents 
came partly out at one end, and a letter, 
stampeù and directed for the post, fell out 
close to :l\1iss Ponsonby's hand. 
H'Vhat's this P" said the old lady, in- 
stantly clawing at it with irresistible sus- 
picion and curiosity. "\Vhy, 
tercy, it's 
a letter in Lilly's writing directed to Hobert 
Dawson, Esq., Eclipse HotcJ, Gypsum. 
Now I see what you thought, and what 
the supprintendent llinted. Now I see 
what he almost told me-what I put from 
me, and refu::;ed to think possible>. Send 
:Miss Dampier to me. I must see her before 
I see 1\11'. rrresbam." 
" Shall I take down :Miss Lilly's letter 
for the post?" said :Mercy, "ith affected 
ignorance of her rui::;tress's meaning. 
"No," said 
Iiss Ponsonby, furiously. 
U Leave it. I must know more about this 
letter. Go and tell 
Iiss Dampier I want 
to see her." 
A moment or two after, Lilly came bound- 
ing into the room as bright and joyous as 
a summer morning; but the moment sbe 
entered, a chilly sense of teITor struck her, 
she hardly knew why. 
Ii
s Ponsonby sat 
on tlle window-seat, staring out with a 
mournful, absorbed look at the darkness 
which, following the sunset, had brought 
with it ]leavy rain. In the silence you could 
hear the rain beating against the glass. 
"Do you want me, dear aunt P" Lilly 
said, coming up and kissing the uld bdy 
on the cheek. I hope you feel better now." 



 


Lilly was so happy herself tbat sho wisbed 
all the world to be happy too. "'Vhy, yon 
seenl low." 
"I have a question to ask you," said 
:Miss Ponsonby, turning round with a look 
that petrified Lilly. 
"'V ell, dear aunt, there is nothing that 
I could keep secret from you;" and she 
blushed at the thought that her very ha.p- 
piness was betraying the love with which 
her heart was overflowing. 
" Yon have no secret. "\Vell, then, tell 
me with whom you correspond at Gypsum." 
LiJIy was silent, and surprised. 
"Do not deny that you do so. You can- 
not, for here is the letter." 
As she said this, with the tone of an 
angry accuser, 
Iiss Ponsonby lifted the 
writing-case, which lay on the table, and 
drew from underneath it the letter. 
" That is my letter," LiJly said, in a low, 
disturbed voice, and stretched her hand 
slowly towards it, but without any marked 
anxiety or apprehension. 
The vindictive eyes of the old woman 
were fixed on her like those of a cat npon 
a mouse-cold, relentless, and with a certain 
sense of cruel enjoyment. 
")11'. Dawson," said Lilly, "is a-
 
friend of mine, a friend of my father's." 
".And did I not expressly tell you," said 
tIle old woman, tapping the table fretfully 
'with the fingers of her right hand, "that 
one condition of my taking you as a com- 
panion, and admitting you to all this case 
and comfort, was that you should eeac::c 
all acquaintance, and not write to all the 
low people ,,-ith whom your father asso- 
ciates P" 
,. I thought, aunt," said Lilly, somewhat 
indignantly, for she had not been accns- 
tomed to such insult
, "that I came as your 
companion, Dot as your slave. I made 110 
promise not to write to old friends." 
" So, girl, you refuse to tell me who this 
man Dawson is P" 
'. I ùo. I love you 'Very much, dear 
nnt, 
but I will not submit to such a cruel re- 
striction of my liberty. I should be above 
.. " 
suspICIOn. 
"So this is the reward for nIl my kind- 
ness. You have a proud and wicked nature, 
Lilly. You must pray against this spirit. 
You arc bolJ enough now, but do you 
dare open that letter in my presence. I 
have no wish to read it. Come, open tbe 
letter !" 
" Dare !" saia Lilly. c. I know no right 
that J-ou lJavo to make such a request, or 
,\ bat end is obtained by it. "ùat bave I 
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to conceal, aunt? Give me the letter, and 
you shall see it opened as you wish." 
Lilly took the letter, as her aunt handed 
it to her with a malign smile, and tore 
open the envelope. 
" Now open the letter." 
Lilly did so, and a half bank-note fell out 
and drifted across the floor to ::Miss Pon- 
son by's foot. 
"What is that P" said the old lady, 
snatching at it with kite-like eagerness. 
" That is half a five-pound note; half my 
first quarter's f:alary." 
" Five pounds! It is the lost note. You 
know it, and it was you who stole it," 
screamed :l\Iiss Ponsonby, striking her hand 
upon the table, then, going to the bell, she 
pulled it violently. 
:ßiercy so instantaneously appeared, that 
it would not have been uncharitable to 
suppose that she had been listening at tbe 
key-hole. 
" l\fercy !" screamed the old harridan, 
who had no compassion in that moment 
()f triumph, "I have found at last who 
stole my ten pounds. Tell ..Mr. Tresham 
to come up. Say I am ready to see him 
now." 
"No, no," cried Lilly, roused from the 
trance of wonder into which the first ter- 
rible words of accusation had cast her, as 
by an enchantment, as she flung herself 
at her aunt's knees, and seized her hand. 
" No, no; you will not do that. You 
will not degrade me and trample upon 
me before him. I am innocent. Before 
God himself I swear that I am innocent. 
This is my own money. You cannot be 
cruel enough to think me guilty of such a 
crime." 
" :Mercy," said the inexorable woman: 
." do as I bid you. All this repentance 
comes too late. The whole world shall 
know of this wicked girl's ingratitude. If 
I do not throw her into prison, I will at 
least send her back degraded to her father." 
"You may send me back to my father," 
said Lilly, proudly rising, "but you cannot 
degrade me, for I am innocent. He will 
believe that I am innocent." 
" 'Vhy do you de1'ty, l\iercy P" 
:ßfercy ddayed because she exulted in the 
distress of the once light.hearted, happy 
girl: who had stood in her way. 
"Db, do not, do not let ::Ôfr. Tresham 
hear this cruel charge." And Lilly, weep- 
ing passionately, cast herself again at the 
knees of the inexorable old woman. 1\Iercy 
went. A step on the stairs roused Lilly; 
before Frank Tresham could enter she 


had risen, and stood mournfully by tlw 
window. 
The moment I\Iiss Ponsonby had sllnken 
hands with Tresham she relapsed into the 
passionate excitement in whieh she had 
previously indulged. "Y ou see I'm very 
excited and very ill," she said. " It may 
be as well to-" 
Tresham cast a gbnce at Lilly; he could 
see something had happened, but what he 
could not at all imagine. The old lady 
continued: 
"You remember being here when I lost 
that ten-pound note? I have just dis- 
covered who stole it." 
"I am very glad you have," said Tre- 
sham; "it must relieve your mind greatly. 
How was it stolen P 'Vho was the thief P" 
" Thm'e she stands! You must ask her," 
said Miss Ponsol1by, turning sharply 
round with that wiry irritable quickness 
peculiar to her, and pointing to Lilly. 
"And that is the way in which she re- 
quites her benefactor." 
Tresham felt a cold pressure at his heart, 
a flickering movement before his eyes. O[ 
The words seemed to reach him in a night- 
mare. He tried to speak, but his lips did 
not move. His gesture to Lilly was almost 
imperceptible. 
Another moment and Lilly's hand was 
in lús. " No, no, Frank," she sobbed. " I 
am innocent; I am innocent; you will 
not believe this of me. I am innocent. 
Save me from her. Do not let her-" 
" Oh, I see," said 1\Iiss Ponsonby, draw- 
ing herself up very straight. "Db, that's 
it, is it? Perhaps Miss Dampier, then, will 
tell Mr. Tresham what she will not tell me 
-who this 1\11'. Dawson is with whom she 
corresponds at GYPSUlll?" 
"No, Frank; you love me too much not 
to have confidence in me. Do not ask me 
that." 
"I do not want to l..-now, Lilly," said 
Frank at once, as he soothed her. ":My 
confidence in you is entire. I would as 
soon believe an angel to be guilty of the 
theft as you, Lilly." 
Lilly made no answer, but their hands 
remained clasped together. 
" Poor infatuated young man," said l\Iiss 
Ponsonby. l\Iercy, who had glided into 
the room, groaned audibly. 
" Three days from this time," said l\1:iss 
Ponsonby, turning to Lilly, "you leave 
this house." 
" Lilly and I are betrothed, l\iiss Pon- 
sonbJ," said Tresham, "and I could not 
allow her to stay in any house where sus. 
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})icion rested upon h('r. I 'n ill take LeI' 
and deliver her to her father." 


The wind had risen now, wild and bluster- 
ing, almost as if taking a cruel delight in 
the ::,ufferillgs of poor Lilly. It a
:-;ailed at 
once every nook anù corner of .MÍbs Pon- 
souhy"s house, roared down the chimneys, 
rattled at the windon's, shook at the doors, 
whi:;tled maliciously at the key-holes, as if 
an the evil fo;pirits that work man miðchief 
had handed together to force an entrance 
into that habitation, and to wreak their 
"'pite on the inmates. '.rlw two uld ChllS, 
racked and tormented by the same untiring 
enemy, "rithed under the torture; and as 
for the t\\O bay-trees, it was all they could 
do tu maintain their position as bteadfast 
sentries on duty for ever at the steps. 
lIeedless of the nproar without, Frank and 
LiJIy stood by the ashes of the parlour fire, 
she f:,obbing, he tr
ying to console her with 
kisses, assurances of changeless love, and 
words of hope and comfort. I-Ie suggested 
that shc should, as soon as possible, return 
to her father, to ,,,,'hom he could at once 
,:rite, requesting his consent to their mar- 
rIage. 
,. 'rhe cloud will pass, Lilly," he said, 
"and the thief will he detected. All will 
be sunshine again. II umphries will show 
these people in a moment that their sus- 
picions are absurd. The note in your letter 
is no evidence." 
,. How can I return home, Frank," said 
Lilly, through her tears, "with this dark 
stain upon me? I know not what to do, 
hut I know that God will guide me if I 
pray to him. No, do not ask me to go, 
,Frank, dear. I must not leave dear aunt, 
now that she is so ill, though sho lIas been 
so cruel." 
"She will need great care, LiB y, after 
all this e
citement," !';aid :Frank, "awl ,ou 
are an angel to still love one who ila
 
::;0 wronged you. Her symptoms are not 
fa vourable. I will send some medicine 
that she mu;:;t take at daybreak. Be sure 
that :Mercy gives it her." 
" I sleep on the sofa in her room," said 
Lilly, " since bhe ha
 been worse, and I will 
give it her myself." 
Then, after several partings, came at last 
the real one. 


CIl
prER X. TWO HOURS AFTER :MIDXIGßT. 
'VITH many groans and sighs )Iis') Pon- 
sonbj tI'ied to sleep. Her sharp thin pale face 
looked sharper and thinner than eyer, as it 
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lay on the pillow framed in a friJled night- 
cap. One Ly one the sounds uf life in tho 
house died out. 1,'irst LiJIy heard ::\I('rcy holt 
andlock the front door. ThcIl 
u;:,all'b ,-!uick 
step passed on the stairs as she ran by as 
fresh as if !;he had just got up, and wa:') 
going ofl' to "ork. Then came a low slmflling 
sit p, and a tap at the door. It was :Mercy 
with the plate-box and tho ke.ys of the 
house. 
"'Vho is thai?" said 1\Iiss Ponsonby, 
in a weak, queruluus voice. She was afmid 
and distrustful now uf cycry one and every- 
thing. 
)lercy opened the heavy orange b
d- 
curtain
 of the old-fashioned four-post bed, 
and gazed at her mi::,tres5 ,\ ith a look 
out\\ardly sympath.ising and hypocritical. 
H lIow is the dear laùy now P" she said, 
as she arranged the pillow with a sharp 
vindictive glance at Lilly, who sat by the 
fire reading. 
" Y ery ill-very ill, 1\Iercy," said .Miss 
Ponsonùy, querulously. "\Vhat a noiso 
you Lave been making with the bolts. 
"
hy does that girl Susan wear those 
creaking boots? I've told her of it scores 
of times; and every sound goes through 
my head." 
" Shall I lock the plate in the next room, 
ma'am f" said :l\Iercy. "It is all right- 
I've couuted it all." 
" Yes, 
Iercy. Bring me the key-I'll 
trust it with no one; and get my cup of 
tea at seven, and mind it i.,ll.t cold as it ,,"as 
this morning. It'
 very easy to do things 
properly, yet everything, everything is 
lleg lccted." 
,. I try to do my duty," said )Iercy. 
"I've been carried through many trials 
patiently, and I try to remember all those 
little ways that ßlrs. Baldock, blessed soul, 
used to like; if I don"t always-OJ 
" There, there, that will do. I'm in and 
worried. You mustn't mind what I say. 
Y ou'vc been a good, faithful sen-ant to me, 
::\Iercy, and I shan't forget it, as I've often 
told you, but go now. I'm too weak to 
talk. " 
" Good-night, ma'am. Good-night,1tlic;;s 
Lilly." This la:;t wi:...h "as enunciated in 
a dry, unsympathetic Yoic
. 
The ùoor closed softly, almost inauùibJy, 
on :M('rey. 
" \Vhat n good, considerate soul that is!" 
said Miss Ponsouby to Lilly. 
LiUy instantly flew to the bedside, and 
knelt down. 
" Lilly, it was not I who first suspected 
you. It wa
 what the superintendent said. 
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I don't yet know all his reasons. Perhaps 
they are insufficient. It was something 
about a letter that he told me that first set 
me against you; and, when I saw that letter 
of yours with the half-note in it, a sort of 
madness seized me. I still hope you did not 
take it. Tell me about that letter." 
" No, aunt, dear; do not ask that. I 
cannot answer that. I am too proud to 
try and argue out my innocence with you. 
Your own heart should tell you I am not 
guilty. I leave my cause in God's hands. 
Time will perhaps reveal the thief." 
"I don't know; I don't know what to 
think-what to do," said the old woman, 
turning her face from LiJIy; "but let me 
sleep now if I can. I'll try to believe 
it, LiJIy. Here, kiss me. Good-night." 
At the chair by the fire LiIly knelt, and 
unseen angels descending breathed hope' 
and comfort into her heart. 
It was very still when the fire smouldered 
down from a white heat to a few red coals, 
and the light wavered and pulsed fainter 
and fainter on the ceiling. Darker and 
more numerous the grotesque shadows 
widened and widened, tiIl there was more 
darkness in the room than light. An hour 
more and the ashes turned black, and sank 
together with a faint rustling movement, 
and the chest of drawers began to give 
forth strange sounds as if it were going to 
split in two. 
Then, dressed as she was, LiJIy, ex- 
hausted by excitement and watching, threw 
herself on the sofa-bed, which was in a 
corner of the window facing the vast struc- 
ture in which Miss Ponsonby was now 
sleeping, dreaming, probably, of appallinCJ' 
burglaries. The wind had gone down
 
and a slant ray of the purest moonlight 
shone through the window, and fell in a 
silver band of pure and holy brightness on 
the corner of the sofa where LiIly slept, 
gleaming in lustre across the curtain that 
covered the bottom of :Miss Ponsonby's 
bed. 
It was two hours after midnight when 
LiJIy awakened, roused by she knew not 
what, for the only sound audible when 
she sat up and listened was the mechanical 
pulse of the house-the clock beating on the 
stairs. Yes, there was a faint, creaking 
sound--onc2, twice, three times she could 
hear it on the stairs leading from the room 


overhead. Lilly listened, her heart beat 
fast, and seemed to swell larger and larger. 
The next moment the door of the bedroom 
moved softly back, and something came 
rustling and gliding past the curtains, which 
would have hidden the door from Lilly even 
if there had been a light in the room. It 
was some one with bare feet treading with 
extreme caution. 
Lilly dared not scream, but lay listening 
and watching what would happen. The 
figure moved past the sofarbed, and round 
by the fireside, to a small table on which 
were glasses, some jelly, and the phial of 
medicine, which was to be taken at day- 
break. There was a sound then of uncork- 
ing a bottle, some liquid was emptied on 
the coals, and there was a gurgling sound as 
ofliquid poured into a bottle. Then the figure 
glided back again round the bed, to where 
LiIly lay. A cold dew of terror rose on 
Lilly's forehead, as she lay there in the dark- 
ness, almost fancying the phosphorescent 
gleam that she saw before her own closed 
eyes would betray her to the thief, mur- 
derer, or phantom, whichever it was, that 
stood over her; she could hear her heart 
beating so loud, that the sound seemed to 
fill th3 w
101e room. 
But the figure moved on cautiously to- 
wards the slant ray of moonlight. As it 
passed it, the face turned. It was Mercy, 
pale and corpse-like in that divine radiance, 
her eyes fixed, her lips white and close- 
pressed in a sardonic smile. There was a 
smaIl bottle clutched in one of her hands. 
She was visible for but an instant. She 
glided out of the door, closing it softly 
after her, and pressing the lock back slowly 
and with extreme caution. Then there 
were the faint sounds on the stairs again, 
and then all was still as death. 
The moment that quietness was per- 
ceptible, Lilly, by an almost instinctive im- 
pulse, leaped quietly from the sofa, went to 
the table, felt for the bottle of medicine, 
and thrust it under her pillow. 
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l CIIAPTER XVIII. DRESSING-GOW
S A....
m SLIPPERS. 
CAPrAI
 BA
lME, who has been entertain- 
ing the young lady, is taking his leave. The 
doctor says good-night at the same time, 
and walks down the old avenue in the long 
streak of moonlight between the shadows 
of the trees in company with the captain, 
who is eloquent upon the treason against 
the peace and decency of the town perpe- 
trated by old Foljambe in the importation 
I of his Irish curate. 
"I 110pe I ha ve a proper respect for 
everytltÏng that's sacred; bnt, by Jove, if 
a fellow behaves like a rowdy, parson or no 
parson, sooner or later, he'll get what he 
. 
 wants-a good licking; and 1'd chuC'k him 
:1 out of the window as soon as look at him:" 
a feat not only moralIy but physically 
I worthy of admiration, considering the re- 
t lative proportions of the curate and the 
,r captain. 
The curate meanwhile has taken his de- 
parture, atld very amicably, side by side 
with )[1'. Smelt, is trudging after the cap- 
tain and the doctor to the viIlage. These 
apostolic mell are manifestly deep in con- 
,I versation, if we Illay so call a talk in which 
,I the loud and hilarious voice of the curate, 
;r interHpersed with his peals of laughter echo- 
I ing among the branches of the ancient trees, 
docs duty for botl). The captain quickens 
his pace on hearing these ominous Rounds. 
lie was going to light his cigar, but does 
Þ not care to loiter, and with a sniff and a 
.
 muttered word or two be
ween his teeth, 
I postpones that indulgence tiIl he shall have 
reached thE' gate, where, as he knows, the 
curate turns to the right, and he to the left. 

Ir. and ]'Irs. 
'oljambe, in their ol1e- 
horse brougham, come roIling down the 
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avenne, and oblige the fat dissenter to I 
skip out of the way as their wheel g-razes I 
hiB elbow. He is, no doubt, grateful for , 
his escape, but the fright docs not abate I 
his righteous abhorrence of prelatical 
pride; and the boisterous and unfeeling I 
banter of the Reverend 
Iichael Doody' 
fails to soothe him as he stands gazing, for j 
some seconds, after the e4uipage. The.; 
driver and the parson are of one mind no I 
doubt. If he had been a bi
hop would I 
they have made his "lordship" cnt that I 
terrified caper? His blood boils as he 
looks after the carriage. The mud of the 
 
wheel, he eould swear, is upon his shoulder. , 
He half regrets, for the sake of the moral 
and tbe scandal, that he was not knocked 
down. PerJmps if he had possessed pre- 
sence of mind he wonld J13,ve gone down 
at that touch, as adroit pugilists sometimes 
do in the ring. 
Notwithstanding this little incident, how- 
ever, :Mr. Smelt and the curate proceed, side- 
by side, in very friendly march toward the 
town. 
The churchman's jocularity has sub- 
sided, anù he is now learning all he can 
about the religious state of the little town, 
and the statistics of its poverty, from the 
preacher at his side, who is puzzled a littlo 
by the unaffectedly secular demeanour of 
the curate, by his utter repudiation of the 
doctrine of apostolic 
uccession, and by his 
earm.'st and simple de
irc to 
o to t}){' 
heart of his work, and do SOllie good in his 
generation. 
From the co]J moonlight, and stiIl sha.- 
dows of the folia,ge on the broad avenue, we 
return to the great drawing-room of Roydon 
and the g-low of other lights, where tbe cIear 
voice of Lady Yernon is saying to the ta.]), 
grey gentleman, with whom she has talked 
a good deal that evening, and who \Vas on 
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the point of going out to light his bedroom r as she meets me," said J\Iaximilla. "She 
cantlIe, and make his. ,yay to his room: was always an oddity. 'Vhy, nothinO" 
"I don't think I have introduced my odder was ever heard of tlmn her marriaO'
 
d 1 " . 1 0 
aug lter. wIt 1 your poor father. To me she always 
The tall gentleman's eyes follow the di- seemed unfathomable. All I know about 
rection of Lady Vel'non's expectantly" and her is, that she has the strongest will I 
she says: ever heard of, and that she looks, I think, 
"!\1aud, I want to introduce you to 1\11'. like a haughty lady superioress of a convent. 
Coke, who has been so good as to come Very handsome, of course, we all see that; 
with the papers for the trustees, who are but with a countenance, it seems to me, in- 
coming to-morrow, and it may be right capable of sympathy, incapable of frank- 
that you should be present." ness, and dominated by pride, and dead to 
The elderly attorney looked at the young everything else." 
lady with interest as he made his bow, and " You are frank enough, at all event,s," 
he thought how high-spirited, how high- says the young lady, a little dryly. 
bred, and beautiful she looked, and 'v hat a " Very frank always with you, :Maud," 
becoming representative of that great and replies the old cousin, seating herself on 
ancient family she was. t.he sofa at the foot of bel' bed. 
"It is a good many years since I saw "I see more good in her than that," per- 
you, 1vIiss Vernon, a long time in your life, sists the girl. 
that is-not in mine. You were only so " So do I; but not in her face. She has 
I high," he says, with the familiarity of an a great deal of good. She is generous; she 
old retainer, measuring a standard in the is courageous; she has many very fine 
I air with his hand. points. But she seems to me to hold every 
Ten minutes later they have broken up one on earth at arm's length; that's an I 
and gone to their rooms, and 1v1aud, in her say. As for me, I gave up the idea of ever 
I dressing-gown, with her long hair loose knowing her, twenty years ago. You must 
over her shoulders, taps at her Cousin l\1ax's take bel' for what she is, and be content 
door, which is near her own. with so much love as she is capable of 
" 'Vho's there ?" giving. She may give more than she 
" l\1:aud. May I come in ?" shows, for anything we can ten, and I'm 
"Corne in, my clear child, to be Rure." sure she'll do her duty. She bas always 
l\Iaximilla 
fedwyn is in her dressing- been a pattern of all the virtues." 
gown and slippers, and smiles - rather " Yes, conscience, a strong sense of duty, 
an odd figure, her dressing-gown being everyone says that. I'm quite serious. But 
" skimpy," as her maid tells her often, and you said that she was odd. 'Vhat was 
her head being bound up tightly in a long there about bel' marriage with papa ?" 
fl:1nne1 band. " 'Vell, yes, that was extremel.v odd. I 
" 'Vhat is the matter now?" never was so surprised in my life. Your 
"N othillg. Only I could not rest till father had his baronetage, but that in your 
I had seen you again. l\1amma received family was less than nothing; that title 
me to-day just aR usual" had been twice offered within the last hUll- 
"She can't help it," replies l\Iiss .1'Iec1- dred years to the Vernons of Roydon, and 
wyn. "l\Iy maid is gone to her bed; twice refused. He was a handsome man, 
there's no one to hear us. She is the same and rather agreeable, and there ended his 
to everyone; it is her way; she was al- attractions. He had not a guinea. He was 
ways cold. I tried to know her long ago twenty years older than she. He liked 
-and I believe she liked me as well as she nothing that she liked. He was a captain 
liked anyone else-but I never could know in the Guards, you know, and when he 
her, young as she was. It is her nature, was ruined, bad retired. He came down 
and she can't change it now." here, and tried to make love to her, with- 
"I wish I could be cold and reasonable out your grandfather's knowing anything 
like other people. I wish I could care no- about it; but she could not endure him, 
thing about it, but-I'm such a fooL" and treated him with utter contempt, and 
" You n1.ake too much of it." he grew to hate her. People thought, my 
"I can't help it, and whenever I do dear, that he did not want anything but 
speak out, we quarrel. It is so miserable." her money, and was furious at finding him- 
"Y ou must treat different }Jeople differ- self foiled. She certainly did hate him, 
ently, my dear, according to their nature's. then. He was of the same family-a 
I make it a point to meet her just as coolly Vernon-her third cousin." 
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" 'Vas not grandmamma alive then p" 
"Y cs, but in mibcralJlo health-slowly 
dying, in fact. Thcy went away for a little 
tour, somewhere-a fancy of the doctor's, 
I l}eIieve; when she returned, which was 
in less than a year, your father came here, 
uninyiÜ,a and unwished for. I \\as here 
at the time. Darlmra seemcd to ha.te him 
more intensc1y than ever. She would not 
even see him. She spuke of him to me, 
when I asked her to come down and take 
]1(:'1' place as usual, with a degree of de- 
te:-:ta tion I coulù not under::;tand." 
" Yet he was very gentle, I have always 
lleard, and a great lllany people liked him," 
said :ßlaml. 
"I ùare say. I only tell you what I 
saw," says 
Iaximilla. "I need not tell 
you I did Dot want her to like him. I 
thought his courtship, all things considered, 
a most audacious tLing; and I could not 
believe, after all that had passed, t hat he 
had any serious iùea of renewing it." 
"It was certainly very unequal in all 
tIángs but .birth," said 
laud. 
" Yes, you know, she might ]mve mar- 
ried anyone, and he had 110 pretensions. 
Your grandfather plainly did not like his 
being here, though he did not choose to 
turn him out. I don't think, indeed, he 
saw wbat Amerald Vernon was aiming at; 
but I cuuld not help fancying tlmt, for some 
reason, he was afraid of him. Y uur grand- 
father" as a most upright, honourable man. 
If he had ever been a reckless young man, 
or among objectionable companions, I could 
haye undl'rstood the lJOssiLility of his dread- 
ing 
ome awkward disclosure. But his 
\\ hole life had been transparent, and, in all 
respl'cb;, honouralJle; and this puzzled me, 
for I could not account fur his seeming 
em lJarra
sed and timid in hi::; own house, 
and so uneasy \\ hile Amerald Vernon con- 
tinued there. I had given up asking your 
mamma to appear as usual in her place 
'While he was there. One morning, how- 
ever, she did cume do" n, lmting him just 
.as much as evcr, lmt thinking, I fimeieJ, 
that it was making him too important, 
keeping out of the" ay on his account. I 
remember so well her standing for a few 
ruin1l1 es in the \\ indow, befure brealfast, 
aud his joining her there, and ta.lking to 
her. They were Loth luoking" out, so I 
could not see th('ir faces. nul, the ne:\.t tlJing 
tlmt happened was their taling a long walk, 
up and down the terrace, together, after 
lunc1JCon; afterthat, herdeme:1nour c1mugeù 
entirelv; 11C scemed to c:\.crcise an nnac- 
countai}le filscination oyer her; and one 



. 


morning, in the dra\\ ing-room, she told me, 
as coldly as if it was a matter of going to 
take a dl'ive, that slle had made up her 
mind to marry Sir Amerald Vernon. I don't 
think J was ever so astonnded in all my 
life. I remonstrated and represented all 
I coulù, but it was in vain; whatever hi
 
fascination was, it had prevailed, and I 
might as well have tried to lift the hou')e 
from its foundations by my eloquence. She 
must lIave fallen in love with him. Her 
father always made a pet of her; too much, 
indeed. She would, }Jer11aps, under other 
management, lIave learned to be less "ilful 
and less haughty. So, I suppose, he let her 
do as she pleased. But the end of it was 
that she did marry him; and, I think, her 
liking, if there" as any, expired before two 
months were over, for when I saw them 
next, she seemed-begging your pardon, 
my dear-to hate him as much as ever. 
They did not quarrel; I ùon't mean that. 
She was too cold and dignified for any 
such exhibitions. TIut I could not mistake 
her. There was fixed dislike. And \\ hen, 
two years later, he lost his life by the fall 
of his horse, I don't think she cried a 
single tear, and I never heard her speak of 
him, except now and then, as coo!ly and 
curtly as you might mention a not yery 
pleasant acquaintance who had gone to 
Van Diemen's Land." 
These recollections of 
IaximilIa :\led- 
wyn's revived in 
Iaud's mind a scene, 
which often recurred of itself. 
It was one of those short scenes, in the 
remembrance of which fear and disgust are 
mingled; to disclosing "hieh there grows 
an invincible repugnance, and on which tbe 
mind silently dwells with a sense of odious 
curiosity. 
'Vhen she was a little tl1ing, some five 
or si.
 years of age, she was fond of old 
:Margaret Cres'Well, 'Who had been her 
mother's nurse. She used to run to hcr 
as a redresser of grieyanees, and to pour 
out hcr complaints and petitions at her 
knees. nut a time came when her ]JTO- 
tectress was to take her last leave of her 
and of all things. 
f}'he old woman wm; dying, and fonnd 
dying a hard anù tediuns picce of work. 
The child had not becn in her room for 
fuur months, anù one day, in a f\tate of 
rebclliun against some new rule of her 
mamma's, she broke from tl1(' nurs('ry, anù 
ran into old )largarct Creswell's room. 
She wa::; sitting np, in flallncI
, by tho 
fire. The room "as darkened. .A. little 
talJlc, with her medicine bottles, her table- 
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spoon, and glasses, was beside her. 'With 
her one idea the child trotted into the room, 
prattled and sobbed through her story, and 
ended by saying, "And that wouldn't be 
done to me if papa was alive." 
The figure in the flannels beckoned, and, 
for the first time, a little awe stole over the 
child; she drew near, trying to see her 
mOl'e distinctly in the obscurity. When 
she did, it was not the face she knew. 
There was no smile there. The face was 
hollow and yellow, a clammy blackness was 
about the lips, the eyes looked at her, large 
and earnest; the child came beside her, re- 
turning her strange gaze in silence. She 
was frightened that such a thing should be 
Maggie Creswel1. 
The old woman placed her bony hand 
on the child's arm, an_
 clasped it feebly. 
She spake in a hard whisper, with a little 
quick panting at every ,yord. 
"That's Anne Holt has been saying 
that; it's a shame to be putting things in 
your head against your good mamma. 
Well it is for you that you are under her, 
and not under him; no blacker villain ever 
Ii vec1 on earth than your papa. Keep that 
to yourself; if you tell an.y one in the 
nursery, I'll come to you after I'm dead, 
and frighten you." She let go her arm, 
and said, " Go now to your toys, and do as 
mamma bids you, and be thankful." 
Very much scared, and very quiet, the 
child stole back to the nursery, and kept 
the secret guarded by that menace. 
That dark room; the old woman, stern 
and changed; the last words she was ever 
to hear from her; and the dreadful terms 
of hatred applied to her father, which she 
tried to put away as a blasphemy, returned 
often, and drew her into conjecture. 
"'tV as there any reason," sbe asked her 
Cousin lrlax, after a little silence, "for 
mamma's want of affection for poor papa ?" 
" No particular reason-no good reason. 
As a husband, I don't think there was any- 
thing against him. He devoted himself 
very much to his duties, and did his best 
to becoma a popular and useful count.ry 
gentleman. I suppose she repented too 
late, and had acted on an impulse, and was 
disgusted to find, as many of us are, that 
the past is irrevocable." 
Old J.1:iss !laximilla sighed. Perhaps 
she had a retrospect to regret, and J.1aud, 
with the world before her, looked for a mo- 
ment on the carpet sadly. 
"I don't know your mamma, my dear; 
she has been always a sealed book to me. 
I don't think she ever wanted either sym- 


I 
I 

ii 


pathy or advice. I don't tl1ink anyone 
ever knew her. I never could, and I have 
long given up the riddle. Bnt, dear me, it 
is almost one o'clock. Run away, my dear, 
and let yonr poor old cousin get to Iler bed. 
I shan't go for a day or two, and we shan 
have time enough; I have fifty things to 
talk to you about. Good-night." And so 
they parted till next morning. 


CHAPTER XIX. BREAKFAST. 
AT 11alf-past nine in the morning, the 
roar of the gong spreads shivering and 
swelling through rooms and passages, up 
staircases, great and small, through lobbies 
and long galleries, calling all the inmates 
of Roydon Hall to prayers. 
In a long room which projects, at the end, 
in a mass of stone-shafted window, they 
assemble. A hundred years ago, and more, 
the then Vernon of Roydon gave to this 
great chamber, as nearly as he could, the 
character of a chapel. The light streams in I 
through stained glass, brought from Ant- I 
werp tradition says, flaming from t.he base I 
up to the cornice with sacred story. The 
oa]
 carviIlg of this sombre rOOll1 is ad- '1 
mired by critics, who say that the spoils of 
some ancient church must have furnished 
it. 1.11'. Coke, the elderly attorney, with 
his head full of the strategy of the consult- 
ing-room and the rhetoric of the courts, is 
for a moment solemnised, as he enters and 
looks rounel him. He then faIls to ad- 
miring-, in detail, the stained glass. He 
and J.1iss 1\fax are the only guests at pre- 
sent in the house. It is a very small party 
confronting so imposing an array of ser- 
vants. There is hardly another house in 
England where so prodigious a 11Ousehold 
assembles. :l\1r. Coke, whose business 
brings him, about settlements and at other 
legal crises, to many noble houses, is struck 
by the unusual superfluity of servant-kind 
here, and while 
fr. Penrhyn. Lady Ver- 
non's secretary, who officiates, is reading a 
chapter from the Old Testament, he tries 
to count them, but his polling always breaks 
down in the middle, at the back rows; and 
then comes the tbought, "Here are just 
one lady and her daughter, a girl, to be 
attended to, and this enormous piece of 
machinery is got np and maintained, for 
that simple end;" and the words of "the 
preacher" stand good to this hour: "When 
goods increase, théy are increased that eat 
them: and what good is there to the 
owners thereof, saving the bebolding of 
them with their eyes ?" 
These morning prayers of Lady V croon's I 
t? 
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arc unusually long. There are the psalms 
of the day, and the chapters, and, in fact, a 
" service," which lasts about half an hour. 
:Mr. Penrhyn, who officiates, has bad his 
breakfast an hour ago, in his own little 
office, and having talked and smirked a 
little, remits bimself, in a fuss, to his work. 
The breakfast-room still bears the ancient 
title of the" parlour," and is a spacious 
and cheery apartment, hung with festive 
t'lpestry, and ùpening into the dining-room. 
Here the little party of four assembled. 
"It is eleven years, :Mr. Coke, I was 
counting up last night, since I last saw 
you; and I believe you are one of tll(' Tery 
oldest frienùs I have," Haid Miss :ßfax. 
" \\
hy don't you pay me a visit at 'V y- 
bourne, when your excursions carry you to 
points so near as Hammerton and Dake's 
Hall? I heard of you there. I don't think 
it was kind." 
" It is all your fauIt," said Laùy Ver- 
non. " He went to Dake's Hall to arrang.e 
settlements. 'Vhy don't you give him a 
reason to visit you p" 
" Thank you very much, Lady Vernon," 
put in :Mr. Coke, merrily. 
,. I think it is rather hard that an old 
woman should be put into Coventry be- 
cause sbe can't find anyone to marry her," 
replied :Miss 
Iax. 
,. A lady ",,'ho might lmve married any 
'one of a score of suitors, every one 
ligible, 
bas no case to make," :Mr. Coke said. 
" I think Cousin :Max is right. I think 
one's liberty is a great deal," remarked 
lt1aud. "Doctor :Malkin said last night 
what I quite agree in, that it is better to 
marry never, than once too often." 
,. He says that a woman who marries once 
is a fool," said l\laximilla l\Iedwyn, "but a 
woman who marries twice is a criminal." 
"Is not that rather Tiolent doctrine p" 
:Mr. Coke inquired. 
"I think he ouly said, who marries 
within a short time after the death of her 
hUl:iballd," said 
raud; "and you recollect 
the curious stories he told us ? There was 
a woman who would not allow him to bleed 
her hUbband, whose life, he said, would 
certainly have been baved by it, pretending 
too g-reat a tenderness for him to allow it, 
and, in a few weeks after his death, she 
married a person who lived in the house; 
amI there was another story of a woman 
who married immediately after her hus- 
band's death, without the slightest suspi- 
cion, who, ten ye
rB later, was convictf"rl 
of having murdered him, by hammering a 
nail into his head while he was asleep." 



 


"But, seriously, I'm a. mere slave, and 
can never command an bour, f'xcept when 
I get to tllO Continent, and letters can't 
find me any longer. Doctor :Malkin was 
here last night P I don't know the people I 
-which was he P" said the attorney. 
" He is a p:lle man, with a high nose, Ii 
and dislleveIJcd black whi"kers, and good I I 
eyes," :Miss :Maud answered. I 
" 
ry dear 
1aud, that doesn't describe 
him," interposed :Miss :Max. " In the first I 
place be squints; next, he is bald, and be has I 
a long upppr-lip and a short chin, and an 
cdious smile, that I think is both conceited I 
and insincere, and you could fancy him I 
just the doctor, if be did not like you, to ' 
bleed you to neath, or poison you by mis- 
take. " 
"
ry dear 1Iaximilla, how can you P" 
said Lady Vernon, gravely, with a glow in [ 
both checks that comes when she is either 
angry or otherwise agitated. "
fy cousin, I 
:Mr. Coke, is not acquainted with Doctor 

Ialkin. She docs not know him; but I ,I 
do; and I have the very highest opinion " 
of him. I have great confidence in his skill, I 
and still greater in his integrity. lIe is as I 
conscientious a person as I ever met in my 
life. I know no one more entirely trust- , : 
worthy than Doctor 
Ialkin." 
Lr.dy Vernon spoke coldly after her wont, 
but she was evidently in earnest. 
"Then his conntenance does him great 
wrong," answered 1\1iss l\:Iax, cheerfully, 
"that's all I say. It is quite true I don't 
know him, and I don't desire to know him." 
And she sipped her tea. 
,. I assure you, 111'. Coke, I speak from 
knowledge; there is no one of whose good 
sense and truth I have a higher opinion. 
I wished you to understand that," said 
Lady Vernon. "And I have an almost 
equally hiO'h opinion of bis skill. For the 
last fifteen O years he has been atte
ding, in 
every illness, in this house; anù he has been 
so attentive and so successful, it would bo 
impossible not to have the highest opinion 
of him as a phy::ician." 
Perhaps 
rr. Coke thought it a little odd 
that Lady Vernoll should make such a 
point of his believing this country doctor a 
paraO'on; and wondered why the peculiar 
fiusl
 by which she betrayed excitement 
should glow in her checks, and make her 
broad, cvld eye:;" fiery. 
" Country doctors arc often the ablest," 
he remarked, letting the subject drop 
softly; "th.'Y get to know the idiosyn- 
crasies of their small circle of patients so I 
thoronghly; and their dispensaries and the I 
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rustic population furnish an immense field 
of observation and experience. Does Lord 
Verney come to-day?" 
" Yes; I'm sorry he doeF!, he is such a 
bore, poor man; I should have preferred 
his staying away," replied Lady Vernon, 
with plaintive disgust. "Barroden comes, 
and so does 1\11'. Hildering." 
"And each, I think:, brings his solicitor 
with him ?" asked :Mr. Coke. 
"I wrote to them to do so, and I sup- 
pose they will," answered Lady Vernon. 
" Only Sir Harry Strafford doesn't come." 
" I don't think we are likely to hit upon 
anything very new. I have gone over it 
so often, and I don't think anything has 
escaped us," ruminated 1\fr. Coke. "Is 
there a solicitor to represent 1\Iiss 1\faud 
Vernon ?" 
" No, I did not think it necessary. Does 
it strike you that this room is lighter than 
it was when yon were last here?" inquired 
Lady Vernon, a little irrelevant1y. "I'll 
show you how that happens." 
And breakfast being by this time over, 
she rose and walked to the great window 
that looks towards the east. 1\11'. Coke, a 
little though trul, followed her m echanicall y. 
" Two great lime-trees stood just there, 
where you see the grass a little yellow, and 
they were so shaken by the storm last 
year, that they were pronounced unsafe, 
and had to come dOWll; they were beauti- 
ful trees, but the room is a great deal 
lighter. " 
" Yes," said 1\11'. Coke. "It is rather 
complicated, you see, and t.here miO'ht be a 
conflict of interests, and as the m
etinO' is 
a little formal, it would have relieved b rne 
of a responsibility, but I'll do my best." 
"I don't see that any conflict can arise, 
:Mr. Coke," said Lady Vernon, coldly. "At 
all events, if she wishes to ascertain her 
rights and opportunities, or whatever they 
are, separately, there is nothing to prevent 
her. 'Vhat we do to-day can't fetter her 
in any way, and I thought you were quite 
competent to protect us botl). It would be 
ra:her early to anticipate her lit.igating 
wIth her mother. I should hope there 
won't be an opportunity." 
"No," acquiesced JUl'. Coke; "I should 
have preferred that arrangement; but I'll 
do my best. At what hour do you expect 
the trustees, Lady Vernon?" 
" They will all be here by three o'clock, 
if they keep their appointments. I think 
1\1:1'. Hildering will come at one; he said 
so. " 
Mr. Coke was thoughtful; and when 


Lady Vernon was gone, he looked over his 
note-book for a time, and raising his eyes a 
little after, he saw the slight figure of .Miss 
:M:aximilla 1\1:edwyn walking up and down 
the long terrace before the house. 
He went out and joined her. 


STORIES OF THE ITALIAN 
PEASANTRY. 


STORIES in prose and verse, which can be 
sung or recited by the fireside, are great 
favourites in Italy, especially among the 
peasant classes, and in the families of poor 
villagers and other tenants of the hills and 
valleys. In this category must be included 
shepherds and foresters, muleteers, char- 
coal-burners, and fishers; perhaps smug- 
glers and brigands. The fishermen of the 
Northern Lakes are not sailors in the 
strict sense of the word; t.hey are peasants, 
just as soldiers and volunteers are lands- 
men, whether they are employed to fight 
on battIe-fields or on board ship. These 
(the lake peasantry) and the seafaring men 
of the coast are t.he great patrons of the 
"mercanti," or wandering pedlars, who 
carry their stores of merchandise into fish- 
ing villages and mountain districts, far 
away from the track of civilisation. 
Ien 
of this sort supply the peasantry of Italy 
with all they want in the shape of books- 
that is, parnphlets
together with ribbons, 
lace, ear-rings, beads, rosaries, necklaces, 
and other artic1es of use and luxury, frmn 
a pair of slippers or a cravat, to a wedding-- 
ring or a pack of cards. These lusty fellows 
sing at the fairs; they are often able to 
play the flute or the Spanish guitar, and 
their stock of stories is generally very ex- 
tensive; albeit, now and then rather equi- 
vocal. Their coJIections of printed books 
generally consist of tracts, rudely stitched 
together, and printed on bad paper, detail- 
ing the Lives of the Saints, and the Adven- 
tures of Kings and Queens, and heroes of 
the olden time. 
rhese productions are 
duly authorised by the Church and pa- 
tronised by the local priests, so that they 
obtain a rapid sale, and are read and under- 
stood in spite of the Latin (which no one 
understands) with which they are inter- 
larded. It is only recently that the pedlars 
have taken to selling "profane" works 
along with the religious ones; for it is only 
recently that the taxes have been taken off 
literature, and the monopoly of education 
taken out of the hands of the priests; so that 
peasants may read what they like without 
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incurring the odium of their spiritnal ar1- 
vis('rs, or the vcng-eance of MotlH'r Church. 
It is chiefly on this account tha.t the ped- 
lars, as a class, are becoming It. nniqu{' 
than they were in the daYH of the granù 
dnkes anù other petty rulers of ltaJy- 
their peddling tricks being more apparent 
now-a-days in driving heavy bargain3. than 
in contributing to the enjoyment of their cns- 
tomers on the village green. Nay, it is 
aiù 
that they are bel:oming what is called" re- 
spectable," and nro giving up the" comic" 
part of their husiness to clowns and buf- 
foons. They sell more', aud talk less, than 
furmerly, selling- a Rong off hand instead 
of singing it from Louse to houso as of 
yore; aDd their great ambition is to 1Jecome 
proprietors of a booth, prC'paratory to f5et- 
ting up a haberdasher's shop in some large 
village or market- town. 
The stories of the peasantry are for the 
most part legendary, the names of their 
authors and the <latcH of their composition 
being, in many cases, unknown, even to 
collectors of ballads. 'I'bey are printed 
and sewed together in a. form 1'!01Uewhat 
similar to that of the Priest's Calendar and 
the Book of :Mary, works which the pea- 
santry, and other persons who profe
s to be 
well-informed, look upon as parts of the 
New r.I.'estumel1t. They are solù at various 
prices averaging from two soldi (a pC'nny) 
to a franc, and a franc and a half, the 
ù('are
t ùooks ùeiug buund in fancy euver
. 
maùe of parchment, or coarse paper, and 
ornamented with woodcuts of an ambiguous 
charader. Thus, a saiut's portrait is oftPI1 
to be fuund attached to a story of brigands, 
and a standard-bearer, who al-'pears to 
belong to the Austri8JJ army, figures as a 
monk of the olden time, carrying the 
f;<LCreÙ flag or emblem of his convent. 
The most popular of the storiçs of the 
pea
antry is the nuvel or saga of the Reali 
di :Francia, a work which is intimately COli- 
nected with the Orlando Innalllorato of 
Doyal'do, amI the stillmol'c famous OrJnndu 
.Fnrio:,û of .Ariosto, thro" iug mnch light 011 
early manners, and the practice of knight- 
errantry. Its real title ill English is the 
Hoyalties of France, but it might with equal 
propriety have ùeen styled the Royalties of 
Spain, or the Kings and Queens of :Fairy- 
land. There is nothing in tIlls book \\' hieh 
might not have beeli. "rittt.,li. "ith e({ual 
truth about the kings and qneens of Eng- 
land, ur of any other part ufEuropt.'. and the 
Italian ",riter, who appears to have flourished 
at the end of tho thirteenth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, might have trans- 


ferred the .French scenes of hi" story from 
.Frauce to Lnmb.lrdy, and the Romdn ones 
from Ital) to Languedoc, "ithout much con- 
fu
ion. All the names in the book arc 
Italian, "ith tlIe exception of th
o of Con- 
stantine, Charlemagne, and one or two 
others, and the" hole treatment of the ston 
is as unlike anytIiÏng French or Provcn('ë.;l 
as can well IJe conceived. It is, in fact, a 
kind of epic in prose-an Italian )lorto 
d'Arthur, in which the heroes and heroines 
of ehi\"'alr-y are brought together in a quaint, 
but highly poetical manner, with plenty of 
da
h and fervour, but "ith little or no 
3dherenee to truth. Fabulous times are 
brought before the reader in a f'pirit of 
trot h, and facts are dt:bcribed and com- 
mented upon in a f'pirit of filble. Hist.ùry 
and geography arc ignored; battles are 
foug-Ilt ; killgs are crowned; "iycs are con- 
q uered at the 6\\ ord's point. It is fistonish- 
iDg how many évents of a dramatic clIa- 
ractC'r are compre

ed into one small volume. 
The Hoyalties of .France begins with an 
account of the conversion of Constantine, 
nnd th(' iIlRtalment of the first pope in the 
Eternal City. TIle name of this prelate is 
Sylvester, not PdC'r, which would seem to 
clash" ith the g('nerally-received account 
of the first wearer of the papal crO\\TI. nut 
it is to be pre
umed that this book \\ as 
written at a time when people knew or 
cared little about chronolugy, or the bonå 
fide annals of the Church, or it is pos:,iblo 
that thè 'writer 'was a bit of a sceptic in 
these 1llatter
, and thonght that one ua1llt.' 
was as good as anothel' in ca -;l'S where 
bot 11 were open to doubt. But it is very 
ccrtain that a pope ùeaI'ing the name of 
Sylvester is entered on the Homan calen- 
dar as e
i
ting at the tin18 of Con
t<1ntinC', 
anù tLat tLal pope or bi:;hop of Home, 
whether J)is actual name was Syh"estcr or 
not, was in some way connected with the 
conversion of the Homan emperor. The 
Sylvester of the calendar, dubbed a. saint 
ùy one of the mediæval popes, W.iS tho 
thirty-third on the list of so,"creign pontiffs 
(Peter the Apostle being counted as the 
first), and reigned-if the annals be eOITect 
-h\l'nty-two year
, namely from the year 
314 to 33ü; at which time three Constan- 
tincs-Constantine the Great, Constantino 
the Second, and Com.t.antine the .\fricau- 
:mcccssivcly reigncd o'Ç"er the Homan em- 
pire. All the early popl'S, do" 11 to the year 
.j:!l
, were 
ints; Boniface the Second (the 
tifty-fifth :-;uecessor of St. Peter) b{'ing 
the first uuc:llloni::;ed pope. Some of theso 
saints were godly men, who WOIl their 
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honours after death by a life of usefulness 
and self-denial, but others were mere im- 
postors, and some were mystical beings 
who worked miracles out of the tomb. San 
Sylvester, who figures in the Royalties of 
France, was especially famous fer his 
miracle of the turnips. But the story must 
speak for itself. 

rhere lived in the neighbourhood of 
Rome in the days of Constantine, a certain 
pastor of the Church named Sylvester. He 
had been persecuted for his religion, and 
took refuge on a hill called Mount Sirach, 
where there was a wood with a cavern in 
it. But he was driven away from thence, 
and fled to Aspromonte, accompanied by 
two of his followers. He lived here for 
several months in quiet and seclusion, 
during which time Constantine, who had 
been suffering from Ie prosy for twelve years, 
fell dangerously ill, and exhausted all the 
arts of his physicians. At last one of them, 
who had no children of his own, and was 
looked upon as a kind of genius, prescribed 
a bath of children's blood. Seven little 
girls, three years of age, who w-ere born on 
the same day and at the same hour, were to 
be bled to death on the morning of their 
birthday in the emperor's palace. Their 
clothes were to be burnt at a sacred fire, 
and their bodies thrown into the Tiber, so 
that nothing should remain of their identity 
while the emperor was ta,king his bath. 
But the mothers of the little babes, though 
devoted to the emperor, and belonging for 
the most part to the lower classes of society 
(so that a bribe or blood-money might .lmve 
been deemed acceptable), objected to the 
doctor's prescription, and began shrieking 
and tearing their hair in the ante-chamber. 
Hearing all this noise, the emperor came 
out of his bath-room, and inquired the cause 
of the disturbance. 
" What!" he exclaimed, "are the mo- 
thers sorry? They are ungrateful wretches! 
Give them some more money and let them 
be gone." I And so saying he disappeared 
into an in!ler room. 
Soon afterwards a second disturbance was 
heard, louder than the first, and a second 
time the emperor came out of his bath-room. 
" What is the matter now?" exclaimed 
Constantine, who though very ill (as has 
been stated) was able to walk about. "Arc 
these women not contented yet? Do they 
want more money?" 
" If it please your majesty," said one of 
the servants, trembling in every limb, 
"they won't take the money. They want 
their children back !" 
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" This is very extraordinary!" said Con- 
stantine with a kind of start; "well, I sup- 
pose I must yield to them, for I do not 
like to make people uncomfortable. Take 
the children away!" So the babes were 
restored to their parents, and Constantine 
went without his bath; but not for long. 
Strange stories were flying about concern- 
ing the cures effected by another doctor, 
greater than any that had yet appeared. 
Sylvester, the persecuted Christian, had 
been going about bathing people in what he 
called a bath of righteousness, and sprink- 
ling them with holy water; and the fame of 
these things, after being reported in vari- 
ous parts of Christendom, reached the em- 
peror's palace. Constantine sent for one of 
his barons, called Lucius Alboyne, and bade 
him ride to Aspromonte at the head of a 
thousand knights, and bring the hermit to 
Rome. The baron, setting out immediately, 
arrived at his .i ourney' s end early on the 
fourth day. When he and his troops ar- 
rived at the foot of the hill, Sylvester was 
at prayers, and thinking his time was come 
(for he looked forward to a martyr's death), 
he went out to meet Alboyne, who, leaving 
his troops in the valley, advanced with one 
attendant towards the sacred grove. He 
immediately made himself known to Syl. 
vester, telling him that Constantine had 
sent for him. 
Sylvester smiled. "I was prepared for 
this," said he, " for I have seen angels in 
my dreams, and I know by this sign that 
my time has come." 
"I have a thousand of these angels down 
yonder," said the sturdy Alboyne, with a 
loud, mocking laugh. " They are waiting 
for us with drawn swords. Hasten, I pray 
you, for our Lord expects us." 
" My Lord expects me, indeed," said the 
hermit, piously; "but I am glad of this!" 
He then asked Alboyne two favours; first, 
whether his followers, or fellow-Christians, 
might be allowed to stay on the hill and 
practise their religion as heretofore, and, 
secondly, whether he might be allowed to 
say mass before he went away. Both these 
favours were granted, and the two entering 
the garden, the holy man took a few 
turnip-seeds out of a sack, planted them 
in the earth, and made the sign of the 
cross above them with his right hand. He 
then performed mass-greatly to the asto- 
nishment of Alboyne, who had never seen 
anything of the kind before-and, lo! as 
he spoke, the turnips rose out of the ground 
and covered all the strips of earth over 
which the cross had been signed; so that 
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the heathen Uomnn soldier saw and be- 
lieved at oncE', nnd a:-;ked to be bapti!'ed. 
\Vhen he had confessed his sins, and had 
reeeived absolution for the same, the two 
set out togl'ther, and arrivl'd in Homc on 
the fourth day, accompanicd by the thou- 
sand knights. The travellers were at once 
admitted to a private audience. 
" I hcar you arc a great doctor," said 
the emperor, very kindly, when he had dis- 
missed Albo) ne. ""There is this water 
that you recommend? How much does 
it co
t? How many baths must I take a 
day ?" 
"The water that I recommend is the 
'Vater of Eternal I.Jife," said the hermit, 
with a f;mile. "It costs nothing. One 
bath, if taken in a spirit of truth, is suf- 
ficient." 
" But what is this water caned?" asked 
the emperor, whose curiosity was now 
1:ìÏrly roused; "my doctors have never said 
anything abaut it. I suppose it is some 
new in\
ention ?" 
" It is older than the kingdoms of the 
earth," said the saint, lifting his eyes to 
heaven, "and it is caJled acqua santa, or 
the water of baptism." 
" But will it cure me of my illness p" 
asked the emperor, still undecided. 
" It wiJ] cure you and all mankind of all 
your illnesses, and prepare you and all of 
us for the life to come." 
"Then give me some of this water in 
the name of charity, fat' I like> your face, 
my father, and I am sure you are a good 
man." . 
The emperor bowed his head, and Syl- 
vester sprinkled him with holy water, so 
that the suflerer was inst.1.ntly cured of 
his leprosy, and became a Christian and a 
not.:1.ble pillar of the Church, nay, its prin- 
cipal supporter. In a few years the whole 
of the Homan empire was converted to 
Christianity, and Sylvester was made 
Lishop, and then pope of .R.ome. 
Another very popular story in the Reali 
di .Francia is the story of Itizzio or Hizzieri, 
the first of the Palladins, and Fegra-Al- 
baua, daughter of the King of Tunis. It is 
as pretty a piece of foolishness as one may 
wish to read, and has served as a model 
for many stories of a similar kind in 
France, It.:'l.ly, and Spain, and also in Ger- 
many and Bngland, whcre stories of knight- 
errantry were at one time \gery popular. 
Two versions of the story exist: one 
short and sweet, like a nursery talc, or the 
song the fishers sing in the Bay of Naples j 
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the other long-winded, and spun out into a 
kind of prose ballad, like the IC'gends of the 
saints, with fifty C'pisodes or sequels, each 
of which is, properly speakinf!. a separate 
story, though the names of the heroes and 
heroines are always the same. In the long 
version Rizzio is taken prisoner wllcn he 
goes to Tunis, and is liherated hy his jailer's 
daughter on condition that he marries her, 
which he is loth to do, as she has one eye 
larger than the other. lIe then enters the 
lists as the champion of Fegra-Albana, the 
king's daug-htcr, and eonquers all his foes; 
but the evil-eyed lady appears when least 
expected, and he is unaLJle to obtflin the 
hand of the beautiful princess, but is 
seized by treachery and shippcd off to sea, 
where, aftcr many strange adventures, he 
is sold to pirates. He escapes by an act of 
prowess and skill, worthy of Sindbad tIle 
Sailor and ltlonte Christo combined, and 
fights his .way back to Africa, across Tur- 
key and the Holy Land, making his ap- 
pearance once more at the court of the 
King of Tunis, where, on being recognised 
by the faithful page ArcaiJ, he is led to his 
mistress's bower, and there lodged and fed, 
till he is able to take part in another 
tournament. He gains a second victory, 
but Fegra-Albana, thinking he is killed, 
poisons herself, and the poor Palladin 
takes ship for Sicily, with Arcail for his 
man-at-arms, and gains more victories in 
field and bower, winning the love of another 
lady called Albana, but not Fegra, whom 
he marries and makes his quecn j for he 
becomes a king of men. 'Ve have chosen 
the shorter and prettier of the two stories, 
that which brings the adventures of Hizzio 
and Albana. to a happy climax, without 
putting them to unnecessary torture. Some 
authorities affirm that this is not the olde
t 
version; but we have never felt particularly 
angry with those writers who put Chevy 
Chase and other Lallads nnd stories of the 
black-letter age of English poesy into n. 
modern garb, and we shall not grumble at 
the prel';ent handiwork, or wish it older than 
it is, whoever its writer may have been. 
King Dannebrnnne, sometimes called the 
Sultan of Babylon, after fighting f'ever
ll 
battles in Italy in unison with other kings 
and princes of the border-lands of Africa 
and Asia, pitched his teuts b
fore the eity 
of Rome and hid siege to it with an im- 
mense army, but without succe
s. During 
the armistice \\ hich followed the first 
attack, he sent messengers to different 
parts of the world-to 
pain, to Egypt, 
w Arabia, to Persia, and to TurkC'y-an- 
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nouncing that several kings and other 
potcntat,es had been killed in the various 
engagements, and, among others, Prince 
Arcaro, cousin of the King of Tunis. To 
Tunis were sent three amlJassadors to 
report the prince's death, and to contract 
for a fresh supply of men and money in 
the event of 'war breaking out again. The 
king promised assistance, and the queen 
inyited the amhtssadors to her private 
room to obtain a detailed account of the 
battles, and to satisfy the curiosity of her 
maids of honour, which was at, least a'3 
great as her own. 'Vhen everything of a 
public nature had been described, the 
queen, burst.ing into tears, asked who killed 
Arcaro, saying she was sure he was some 
misera ble assassin. 
" No assassin, your majesty," said the 
l)rincipal ambassador, "but a brave young 
soldier, as beautiful as a girl, and with no 
beard on his chin. His mtme is Rizzio, the 
Palladin, and he is twenty years of age." 
" So young, and yet so famous!" said 
the queen. "But who is he? I could 
kill him with my own hand. I hate him, 
for he slew Arcaro." 
One of the maids of honour blushed 
deeply at these words, and yearned to hear 
more about the beautiful knight. This was 
Fegra-Albana, daughter of the queen, a girl 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age, 
who served at her mother's court. The 
am bassador proceeded with his story. 
"Rizzio met Arcaro in single combat. 
Both were brave and true, and both were 
strong; but Rizzio was the stronger. He 
clove the prince's helm at one blow, and 
pierced him through the heart; but he re- 
fused the spoils of war, and left the corpse 
of that brave man to be honoured by his 
friends. Would to Heaven that this Rizzio 
were a Saracen, for I have seen him in the 
field, both before and after victory, and 
never have I seen a man to be compared 
with him !" 
The queen frowned at these eulogies, but 
dismissed the ambassadors without giving 
vent to her displeasure, for she knew that 
the laws of chivalry required that men 
should speak well of their enemies. But 
she determined to avenge the death of 
Arcaro, and slew Rizzio IDany times in her 
dreams that night. Not so J!"legra-Albana, 
whose youthful heart had become ena- 
moured of this prodigy, and could not 
sleep for thinking of him. N ext morning 
at an early hour she called her page Arcail, 
a little man with rosy cheeks, a year older 
than herself, and thus addressed him: 


"Arca'il, I have always loved you, and 
been kind to you, so I am sure you ,,'ill do 
everything I wish. I want you to go to 
Rome, "\v here the armies of King Danne- 
brunne arc encamped, and find out Rizzio, 
who will be easily discovered, for he is the 
most beautiful man in that part of the 
world, and give him this letter, which I have 
written with my heart's blood, and tell 
him, good Arcail, that where the letter is 
blotted (and it is blotted in many places), 
tears of love and tenderness have fallen 
from the eyes of a king's daughter. And 
if you Pl>::âse my eyes, it will be well, and 
still better will it be if you tell the whole 
trnth, which is, that I am beautiful, though 
not worthy to be his bride; but of my love 
you cannot speak too much, for it is as 
ùeep as the sea, and reaches as far as Rome, 
.where my hero lives, to which city; if you 
love me, Arcail, draw a passionate love- 
chain and draw my lover here, that I may 
be saved from early death." 
The page swore to obey the lady's com- 
mands, and knelt down while she adminis- 
tered the oath, which was, that he would 
never reveal what he had that day heard, 
and that he would deliver the letter into 
no hands but those of Rizzio. After he 
had received money and passports from an 
officer of the palace, .Fegra-Alhana made 
him a present of a fine steed, and gave him 
one still finer for Rizzio, together with a 
shield and a garland of pearls, to be worn in 
the tilts and tournamcnts before the court. 
The page departed and took ship for Sicily, 
where he arrived" in three weeks, after a 
stormy passage, and thence crossed the 
straits to the mainland, where he arrived 
in safety with the two horses, the shield, 
and the garland of pearls, reaching the 
camp of King Dannebrunne at the time of 
the full moon. "\Vhen he found Rizzio he 
gave him the letter and the costly presents, 
and asked for food and a night's lodging, 
as he was tired out after his long journey. 
Rizzio read the letter by the light of the 
moon, and was filled with wonder and 
delight at its contents, and turning to 
Arcail asked him, as he valued his own 
soul, to tell him all he knew about the 
Princess Albana: whether she was beau- 
tiful, how old she was, what were the 
principal characteristics of her beauty, aud 
other matters more interesting to lovers 
than to quiet people like ourselves. 
" There is only one sun in the sky," said 
Arcail, "and only one Albana on the earth. 
She is fairer than a flower and brighter 
tTh."tn a star; she is as straight as a 
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p1.lm-tree, Rudjust tall enough to read. np 
to .} our heart if you stand side by nide 
(a< two such lovers ought), while 
}1C 
mnk :-: a. bower for herself with her golden 
hair. " 
This reply satisfied RizÛo ; that i-, to say, 
it made him very discontented, for he was 
I gla.<1 to hear ]IOW ù(':lutiflll his mistres.3 
tj was, but sorry that she lived su far a" a y. 
I He dismi
sed the page, and went into a 
lonely part of the camp, and read her letter 
o\er again, and when he came to the words, 
"I, }\'gra-Albana, lo,'e my ]1('1'0 Rizzio. 
I have never seen him, but I will Le true 
to him. I shall die if I see him not," he 
re::>olve<1 to go to her. He dressed himself 
,I ill his best armour, put on the shield and 
the garland of pmrls "\\ hich tlle king's 
daughter had sent to him, and Lade .Arcail 
'. saddle his 11Orse. The page, who had re- 
freshed himself with a. few hours' sleep 
and a hearty supper, was glad to return to 
Africa to his dear mistress; so they set out 
immediately. The good Arab steeds ran 
fast, and the brave ship flew before tllC 
wind, and lauded them in safety on the 
coast of Tunis. In a f
w hours they were 
at the king's palace, and in a few minutes 
more they Wl're in the boudoir of the 
I princess, who clappel1 her hands for joy 
I (for she wa
 a girl still) whcll she f;aw her 
, luver. Then she remcmLered that she" as 
i a king's daughter, and drew herself up to 
! I lIer full height, and smiled U p on the klliO"ht. 
rJ'l. . 0 
.1. ulS last, v..-IlO had never seen anything so 
beautifì,l in all his life, unless it were his 
! I own gracious self reflected on his shield 
and in the brooks by the waysi
le, threw 
himself at her f
et, anù kneeling on one 
knee, exclaimed: "0, noble bdy, ùeign to 

pea.k to me, for I am stricken down and 
-conquered by your beauty, which is more 
potent than the 
words of fifty cnemies !" 
The lady smiled again, and bade him rise, 
anù the two lovers, heedless of the presence 
of the page, heedless of the lateness of the 
hour, heedless of everything excC'pt their 
{)wn happiness, began questioning each 
úther aLuut their former lives, and the ('lid 
of it aU was that Fegora-...ilhana became the 
affianced bride of Hizzio. In three days 
they were married, unbeknown to any ono 
but the page and a Christian monk, who 
converted Arcail and F('gra-.Albana to the 
true faith, and escaped" ith thcm to Italy, 
where the page, who had been sperctl)" in 
love "ith the king's daug-hter, died of a 
broken beart. The others lived fur many a 
ye.t.r in peace and happiness, fur Rizzio 
gave up fighting, and became a troubadour 
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and the father of a large family of soldiers 
and poets. 
These arc t11C storieJ whieh tho Italian 
pca
ant likes to read and listen to when 
he has duno his work on tho l(Jn
 8ummpr 
evening
, or is }paniug' 0' er the fire in 
winter, smoking his pipe. Some of the 
stories he Jo\"es to Ileal' are storif's of a later 
time-tales of oVéry-day life, in "hich the 
miradcR of the :.\lac.lonnd. are the turninO" 
point of the plot, a I in the story of th
 
Gambler's "rife, "hose soul ,,-as played 
for in a. game at c<1rds; or they arc prose 
versions of Orlando FUl.ioso, 
organt.c 
}'Iaggiore, and other poems of chivalry 
done up in a modern dress to suit the 
Ü:.stes of villagers a11d lonely men lying 
on the out:;;kirts of civilisation; men like 
the charcoal-burners of the Appenines, who 
live for nine months in the year without 
seeing a viUage, or hearing a church-bell. 
The peasant "\
 ill tell yon that t}wse men 
are nearly all singers and story-tellers, and 
right glad is he when the winter is coming 
on (if he is a peasant of the right sort), to 
meet and drink a bout of "\\ ine with one of 
these demi-savages, certain befurehand that 
the wine will bring into notice some strange 
wild story of brigands and wolf-hunters. 
Sometimes the storif's of his prediJection 
are sung or chanted in a. tremendous song 
two thousand lines in length, with a break 
in the middle of it for rest, or a ghss of 
. wine, or even for a d-mce, when a vil1ag'e 
feast or veglione is going on. At other 
times-as in the example above quoted- 
they are told in prose, with ad lihitum songs 
to vary the monotony of the narrative: for 
songs are to the ear what pictures are tu the 
eye, and stamp a. suhject on the memory 
as only songs and pictures can du when 
they are properly executed. And in these 
case:;;, especially in the south ofItalj", where 
men's hearts are warmer, or more easily 
roused than in the northern provinces, one 
sometimes sees a crowd of p
asants weep- 
ing hot tears about the wrongs of some 
imaginary lady, or aroug-h fl'llow threateu- 
ing to beat the story-teller if he does not 
instantly let the hero out of prison! Few 
books afford moro scope for this kind of 
sympa.thy than the Reali di Francia, and 
few hooks with which the prt'sl'nt \\ riteI' is 
acquainted are better adapted for the \\ ork 
they do: that of giving the pea
ants a taste 
for' poetry and the finc arts. The HO.lli di 
Francia, a.bounds in fit subjects for songs, 
and conta.ins 1ll.1I1Y charming' epi:-:oJes of 
love a.lId war, sturies of tho Golden ...\..ge of 
history, "hich would do credit to any 
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library, and would not look very much out 
of place if they were bound. up with a copy 
of the :Mortc d' Arthur. 


FROM BORDEAUX TO PARIS, 1871. 
THE DOVE 01<' FIFTEEN THOUSAND :MESSAGES. 
[Paris, Jan. H.-The pigeon which arrived on Sun- 
day brought in an immense mass of matter, which re- 
quirE's answpr, and it has taken nearly two days to 
decipher all its messages. It brought in clespatehes 
for the Government, which when printed fillecl three 
or four columns of the newspapers; and in addition it 
has been the bearer of no less than fifteen thousand 
messages for private individual!CI. Never has a pigeon 
entered into a town bringing glad tidings to more 
people than the one whieh arrived on Sunday. If Paris 
needecl to be comforted, in consequence of the psycho- 
logical effects of the bombardment, the bird of good 
omen brouO'ht news which would far more than compen- 
sate for any depression produced by the l>russian shells. 
-D
ily News. I 
LADEN with sorrow-laden with love, 
Soar to thy home again, beautiful dOt"e ! 
Like rain to the desert thy tidings shall be, 
:Bird of good omen, our hope is in thee! 
Up in the sunny air, up and away, 
Swift as the dawn that announces the day, 
And aafe as the dawn from the shafts of the foe 
That lurks in his murderous myriads below. 
Tidings and messages Hoat on thy wing; 
Some of them glad as the blooms of the spring, 
Some of them sad as the leaves when they fall, 
:But fresh from the hearts that have prompted them all. 
From lover to lover, from husbanQ to wife; 
Volumes, one-sentenced, of death or of life, 
Or message of hope from brave mother to son, 
To nerve his right arm for the fight to be won. 
Soar with them, haste with them, beautiful bird, 
Untiring, unerring-, unseen, and unheard, 
And stay not thy Hight on the breeze or the blast, 
Till Paris, the lovely, receives thee at last. 
Oh! proud will ahe be, the sad Queen of the W orId, 
Oppressed. not uncrowned, with her banner unfurled, 
To learn that her France in defiance and scorn, 
Is armed to avenge 
very wrong she has borne. 
Speed with thy tiding's, beautiful dove! 
Carry to Paris our hope and our love, 
Our will to be free whatsoever belidc. 
Bird of good omen, may God be tby guide! 


IN THE FIELD WITH THE 
PRUSSIANS. 
A SORTIE FROM METZ. 
THE 31st of August of the year 1870 was 
a fine, warm day. In and around Metz 
the sun shone brightly on hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers who were busilyem- 
ployed, for one of the greatest of military 
achievements was quickly and surely work- 
ing its way to fu1tilment. The Prussians 
and their allies were in crowds in all the 
villages surrounding 1\Ietz, and their fore- 
posts and outposts stretched as far as they 
dared toward the awful forts. 
It must not be supposed that the French 
host was kept within the wallf3 of the town 
of Metz. The Germans had to keep a very 


respectful distance. Anyone who has a 
good map of 
letz will be able to trace the 
following villages, beginning at the south 
side of .l\Ietz by the :Moselle bank, and 
working round eastward: Ars-sur-ßloselle, 
Augny, Marly, :Mercy Ie Raut, AI's Laque- 
nery, Olgy, N ouilly, Vany, and l\'Ialroy. 
These were the villages occupied by the 
German troops. Nearer than this they 
dared not come, and thus the French had 
in some places a l'un of four or five miles 
from their fortress. From the village of 
1\1alroy, which lies north of ßletz, and 
which is situated on the Moselle, right 
round the west side of 1\ietz, there were no 
villages in which the Germans could find 
shelter consistent with their duty of keep- 
ing the French from breaking out of the 
city, so that something like one hundred 
thousand men who had had to bivouac 
under the open sky, during the time they 
had been near Metz, would have to keep 
that up tin the place was either taken or re- 
lieved. The prospect was not an enjoyable 
one for the poor fellows, for stories were 
abroad that J\:Ietz had provisions for six 
months, and thus the campaign would last 
far into winter. 
The position of Metz is not difficult to 
understand. It lies at tbe foot of two 
very high hills, which are surmounted by 
the strong forts before mentioned, and are 
dotted here and there by villages which, 
lying under the protection of the fort guns, 
were safe from German attack. The ap- 
proaches to Metz on the other three sides 
are through level ground, and consist of 
long straight chaussées, wit,h rows of trees 
on either side. Now, as these roads were 
sure to play an important feature in sorties, 
the Gel-mans had strongly barricaded them 
with cut-down trees, which were placed 
with the branches towards Metz and their 
trunks towards the besiegers. On either 
side of these barricades, as well as be- 
hind them, the Prussians had tremendously 
strong eart.hworks; not mere hastily formed 
rifle-pits, but strong, well-formed earth- 
works, behind which hundreds of men might 
find shelter, and leisurely fire when occasion 
required. 
The object in making these preparations 
was twofold-one of course being that the 
French, in making a sortie, must first con- 
quer these obstacles before proceeding to 
more desperate work; the other, that in 
order to gain time for massing troops, such 
obstacles as cut-down trees, with their en- 
tanglement of branches, take a long time 
to get out of the way, particularly if they 
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havo to be cleared away during an inces- 
sant "llOwcr of buIlds, or perhaps of sheJII
. 
Bpsiùes these ('art h work:i and cut-down 
trees, every available house was turned into 
a. littl(' fortress; loopholed waJJs w('re 
everyw here vi::iÏblo as ono approached the 
ndvanc('d Prussian posts. 
For many daYR all the "illagers in the 
neighbourllOod were collected and made to 
work at rifle-pit
, amI in cuiting do\\ n 
their trees; it \\'a:; d"eadful work for them. 
and the Prussians had to apply the flats ot 
their swords pretty freely to make these 
:Frenchmen do such dista!'tteful work. People 
who are vanquished in war are not allowed 
to have any feeling:;, or if they have any 
they are not allowed to show them, so 
that many a proud :Frenchman was obliged 
to pocket his mge .and work for his enemies. 
I was at a village near 
Ietz on tbe day 
in question; som
 Prus
ian officers and "1 
had had a bathe in the hlue !\IoseHe, from 
t he boats of a pontoon bridge, in tL(' very 
early morning, auù as the mists from the 
plain rose and the sun C.lme out, I set out 
for a walk to a hill overlooking the valley 
through which the river flowed. On reach- 
ing' the summit of the hill I looked do" n, 
and to the right of where I was standillg was 
one of the most lovely scenes I have ever 
witnessed. The beautiful little river was 
ùancing on in the sunlight through green 
meadows, dotted by dumps of beautiful 
trees; by one of its banks a herd of oxen 
were lazily cbewing the cud, while on the 
other a large flock of sheep were quietly 
grazing; it was as perfect a. picture 3,.<) 1 
have ever seen. I scarcely altered my I'osi- 
tion, and looked dO\Hl on my left; the con- 
trast was perfectly appalling. Iustcad of 
green meadows there was a marshy swamp, 
without a tree to be s
en; on and around 
this dreary waste, baggage waggons and 
market-tcnders' ('arts swarmed; further on 
I could see men engaged in buying dead 
horses. 'The :Mosclle, muddied by the hoofs 
of some trooper's hor[.;e, carried 011 its 
bosom the carcass of a dead anima L }'rom 
a bend of the river, right :tcrQf;S the muddy 
plain, stretched a Jong mound, aud behind 
the mound was a correspondingly long 
trench half filled with water, in which stood 
a number of Prussians on watch. At the 
next bend of the river another mound and 
trench stretched across the plain, and tho 
in tervening space heb\ een the t \\ 0 trenches 
"\\ as green. Behind this mound onc caug-ht 
sight of the red caps oftllf' French, aIldev
ry 
now and then the cruel, colll gleam of the 
bright sword-bayonet:!. AfWr looking at this 



 


wonderful contrast between peace and war 
for some time, I came ÙOW11 from the hill 
into the villaf!e of Ars-sur-
IosP}le. In 
this" retched little place, through ,vhich 
tJlOusands of Prul',:,ian solJicrs btreclmeJ 
every day to one or other of the banks of the 
.Moselle, I in vain looked {(,I' something to 
eat. Soldiers filled every hou:-.e and builù- 
iug from garret to cella
, and l1eitber ap- 
parently for love nor money was any food 
to be obtained. I wandered some way out 
of the village across the )f.)selle bri<.1ge, as 
at that time I had no settled employment, 
and was only "t\ aiting for \\ hat a sortie 
might bring rue in the" ay of work. I had 
not gone very far when I came upon a. 
Prussian 1i YQuac by the wa ysiùc. The 
bi V'ouac, as u:ma.1 surrounùed by a perfect 

lough of Despond, was built of boughs; 
two or three tires were burning- brightJy, 
although it was mid-day, and somc soldiers 
were boiling some potatocs that the }'rench 
had sown, little expecting at the time they 
did so that the Pl'ussia.ns would g-a.ther ill 
their crops. Two officers were 8itting on 
chairs smoking cigar:;, with their feet 
towa.rds a fire; one of these was a big, 
burly, good-natured looking individual. 
with a red face, the other "as a spa.re, 
puny, bumptious, little fellow, with a 
turned-up nose, and two little tufts of red 
hair on either side of his chin. 
Now I was getting, or rather had got, 
ravenously hungry, and I was determined, 
come what might, to get somethiug' to cat. 
So I went np to the two at the fire. an<L 
pUlting the tips of the fingers of my left 
hand to my left temple, and bending my 
body forwards with two littlc jerks. I said: 
" Gentlemen, I have the honour; my name 
is -." 1'hereupon tbe big officer rose 
from bis seat., and went through thc ,,>ame 
gesticulations as I had done, and pro. 
nounced his name to be Von K ummerling 
Schmetterbau. His companion also went 
through the same contortions, and said his 
name was Grummingfeld Ki

ing-f'r. 'rhig 
ho croaked into my car in such a deep 
voice that it almost made me hUg'h ; it \\aB 
so unlike the little body from which it ('.lme. 
After this formal greet ing I asked if they 
could direct me to the whel'cabouts of any 
market-tender's cart, as I "u...
 nothing 
inore nor less than starving". '1.'ho good- 
natured looking' man 
aid th('y had not 

een their market-tender since that morn- 
ing-, but that he had got Rome hre,ld and 

.lns
g-('; if I would accf'pt it, he would 
think it a g-reat honour I 
aid [ tlJOug-ht 
it .... great kindness on his part, but tha.t 
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I could not think of taking :it, know:ing, as 
I did, that it must sometimes be very diffi- 
cult for him to get a meal. 
"'Ve have our regular rations," he said; 
I ' : "so I must beg of you to take it. 'Vho knows 
but that in a few days, or eyen hours, you 
1 , 1 may find me helpless and wounded on a 
I field of battle; and if I refused to give yon 
I ' a li
tle assistance now, do you think I 
could bear to accept your relief then? All 
those whom one can help in time of war 
one ought to help, for God knows there 
I are enough sufferers already, without add- 
ing to the number by individual deeds of 
selfishness or cruelty." 
II I bowed my thanks and acquiescence of 
I what he had said, and I soon found that my 
I lUlnger disappeared before a huge hunch 
.of black bread and sausage. To wash 
this rather indigestible food down, Von 
Kummerling Schmetterbau produced some 
rare good wine. "Requisition," thought 
I, as I tasted it; and I came to the con- 
.elusion that campaigning was not half so 
bad as people sometimes made out. After 
I bad finished my repast, I asked the b:ig 
burly lieutenant when he thought it likely 
that }':farshal Bazaine would make a sortie. 
"That's an impossibility for me to say 
.correctly," was his answer; "but every 
day that he delays it makes it harder 
for him to break through, and easier for 
us, when he is out, to drive him back 
again. " 
"Do you think he has any means of 
.communication with the outer world ?" 
" Yes; I fancy he has," said V on 
Schmetterbau. "They say there is a 
subterranean telegraph between 1letz and 
Paris. Besides that, there is some private 
signalling going on." 
I begged he would explain how that was 
possible. 
"rro give you an example of how it is 
done, I will give you an account of what I 
myself found going on," he said. "The 
other night my regiment had outpost duty 
on the other side of A.rs. After seeing my 
men were all on the alert, after one of my 
rounds, I took a short stroll towards AI's. 
1 had a cigar, and was enjoying it very 
much, when, at a window in the first house 
()f the village, I noticed a red light. At 
first I took this to be a red flower painted 
on a lamp-glass, and I did not at first take 
luuch notice of it; but it suddenly shifted 
while I was looking on, and two red lights 
appeared, these, in their turn, being super- 
seded by a red and a green one. I threw 
away my cigar, told a picket of men to 
surround the house, and took two poor in- 


no cent peasants priB011ers. Of course they 
had never done anything wrong in their 
lives; but, as they cunld give 110 satisfac- 
tory reason for having dozens of lamp- 
glasses of various hues, the:ir innocent as- 
surances did not prevent their being taken 
to the nearest wood, and shot like dogs. 
No doubt exists in my mind that these 
worthies had for weeks been signalling to 
1\Ietz before they were found out, and these 
kind of spies are the most dangerous sort 
there are, and often cause the deaths of 
thousands through such bare information 
as can be given by these lamp-glasses." 
" Holloa !" said the little lieutenant, 
"there's a gun I" 
'tVe waited but a moment, and then we 
could dÜ;tinctly hear, thud-thud, thud-thud, 
and then the sound of volley after volley, 
following in such quick succession as to 
remind me of the surging of the sea. The 
lieutenants hastily rose; Von Schmetter- 
bau shook my hand, saying, "I may need 
you sooner than I thought." I answered, 
"I hope not," and in a few minutes the 
bivouac fires were deserted, and the little 
company had set out to join :its regiment at 
the appointed rallying post. It was curious 
to see the rueful faces of some of the 
soldiers who had to turn the almost cooked 
potatoes on to the earth, in order that their 
cooking utensils should not be left behind. 
The hot black little cans had all to be 
strapped on to the top of their knapsacks, 
just as if they had been bright and clean. 
The alacrity was wonderful; the Prussian 
officers have no trouble in collecting their 
men, as they seem instinctively to know ex- 
actly what is required of them, and long be- 
fore the alarming trumpet's blast, they roll 
up their great-coats, and prepare themselves 
for the signal, so that, when it does come, 
the officers have only to say, "Shoulder 
knapsacks and arms! Vorwärts I" and 
they fall into ranks as they proceed. 
1 now looked about to find some meallS 
of conveyance to take me to the battle- 
field. I was not long in finding what I 
wanted, in the shape of a waggon with 
surgical stores, which was coming from 
Pange, and going near the battle-field. A 
young German surgeon was sitting on some 
mattresses, and he gladly gave me a seat 
by his side. 
" 'tVhereabouts is the fighting P" said I, 
producing a map I had with me. 
"I don't exactly l..ïJOW," answered my 
fellow-voyager; "but it's on this side the 
J\Ioselle. That Bazaine has broken out. I 
have orders to go to St. Barbe. If you 
want to go under fire, you can get out any- 
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where )ou like between here and there. 
.Aud if you "alk towardg 
Ietz you will 
soon get morp than you want. I was in 
tho fight of tho 14th of August, by Pangl'," 
continucd he, "and I never wish to go 
uuder firo again. I prayed more in five 
minutes than 1 did all my lif' before." 
" Is it so very tcrritìe ?" I askC'd, in or,ler 
to hcar what description he would gi\re of it. 
" Terrific!" he c:jaculated; ,. I should 
1'3.ther think it i:i. I.Jisten tt) that." 
\Ve both held our breath, and in 
pite 
of the grinding of the cart-wheels along 
the road, and the clatter of the horse:;' hoofs, 
we could distinctly hear something besides 
the loud booming of the guns. 
"That surging noise is the hiss of hul- 
lets," said he; "and when one is not really 
in the action, but has only to take a passive 
part in it, I can tell you it's enough to turn 
one's hair white, that terrific lli

, let alone 
\\ hat one sees from the effect of one burst- 
I ing' shell. It's all very well for the coro- 
I batants to rush into the fire; they have 
I several feelings which sustain them; esprit 
tie corps is perhaps the strongest. Then 
they long' for revenge, and arc to a certain 
extent blind to the noises and scenes around 
them; but the non-combatant, let him be 
doctor or peasant, who is mixed up with 
cra
hing battalions, will not forget his feel- 
ings till the day of his death." 
As the cart proceeded, tbe din of battle 
became louder and louder. It was about 
seven in the evening, and the first cannon 
had been heard at four in the afternoon. 
rhe battle raged more furiou:;,ly tban ever j 
there was a heavy cloud of smoke extend. 
ing several thousand yards, whicr. was per- 

eptiLly inpl'easing in size, and by it the 
tide of battle seemed rolling against the 
.Pru
sialls. 
" Vany seems to be about the place 
where the fighting is hottest," said my 
.companion. "If you'H take my advicp. 
you will not go that "ay. From what I 
can see and hear, it strikes me Ba.laine is 
well out of Metz, and if Su there wiU be 
terriblo work to-morrow agai!l." 
,. Here come the ambulances," 6aid our 
dri vel'. 
"1" e looked in the direction indicated, and 
cight cumbersome waggons "ere seen com- 
ing almost at right augles to us. I said 
good-bye to the young surgeon, thanked 
him fOl' his company anù help on the roaù 
he had given me, and went up to the .nu- 
bnlance waggons. I touched my hat to the 
head surgeon, told him who I was, anù asked 
to be permitted to follow his ambulance. 
"CC'rtainlr." was his answer. " ,y ould 



 


that there" ere hundreds more like you 
coming, for there \\ on't be much sleep for I 
us for the next three or four days. It 
seems to hp a heavy eannonadp." I 
'rhe ambulance w'lg(FCnS belonged to the I 
Fir:.t At'my Corps. 0 
"'Vhat corp:) are engag-ed P" r asked a 
Pru:o;sian surgeon, who was bestriding- on . 
of the most miserahlC" specimens of the 
equine species that I have ever heheld. I I 
"I Cc.'tu't 
ar," replied the surgeon. "Of 
course, our corp:) (tho First) is t1lPre, and, 
I think, the Seventh; but I don't know 
what others." 
1'he a.mbulances were now fa.st approach- 
ing the conflict, aud as we neared, columns 
of ammunition wag-gons and regim('nt
 
pressing on to the fight were everywhere 
vi
iLle. 
" 'Ve must not go nearer than thi
," said 
the head doctor. "Halt!" The waggolls 
drew up. 
Night was now casting it;;; sombre 
shadows over the thick, sulphurous cloud:,. 
I could distinctly see the streaks of fire 
and hear the dull thud, thud, which rolled 
along the lcaùen atmosphere unceasiu
ly. 
Just as the darkness closed in, the fires of 
death ceased, and stillness I'('igned once 
more, brokcn only by the sigh of pain, the 
death rattle in some brave fellow's throat, 
or the convulsive kick-of some half-slau!!h- 
tered charger. Through the hours of thi') I I I 
short SUllllller night the dying had to COIll- 
fort themselves, for such was the uth.'r COI1- 
fusion into which the Germans had been 
thro\" n, that a Prussian colonel told me I 
no man 1\:ne\\ where he stood, and that I 
TIazainc, with the whole of his forces, had 
brokcn through. I was proceeding to see if 
it were possible to get a little nearer, when 
I was arrested by the grufi' challcnge of a 
German sentry, ,,'\
 cr da?" I went up tu 
him, but before going many steps be b..llle 
me halt, and tell him who I \\<lS. I told 
him. To my joy, I found it \\h,S one of the 
soldiers from \ on KUlllInerling Schmettcr- 
bau's bivouac; he knew my voice, I liSkeJ 
him where the lieutenants were. 
H .Biner ist schon Todt," he said. 
" "Thich of them is dead?" I asked. 
U DcI' Kleiner," was his answer. 
"Poor little Kissinger," I thought; " this 
afternoon full of conceit, and so soon to be 
cut don n." .AI V short reverie \\ as brolcn 
by some one caÌling to t he sentry to knon 
whether he wa.'i on the look-out. 
"Ya, Herr Lieutenant," 'V.J.S his ammer; 
.. I stand like a. wall." 
The lieutenant passw on, the rain began 
to falJ, :Uld I fpIt wrctchcdl1T mH. 
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Lieutenant Kissinger his name in many ways: 'ViII 0' the Wisp,. 
Will a' Wisp, 'Vill with a ""Visp, Dank 
'Vill; sometimes the sex is changed, and 
we have Kitty with a Wisp; sometimes it 
becomes Jack, in the form of Jack 0' Lan- 
tern, Jack in the Lant.ern, Jack with the 
Lantern, Hob 0' Lantern, Hobby IJantern,. 
and even Peg a' Lantern; thE'n there is 
Kit 0' the Candlestick, and Gill or Gyl 
Burnt Tail, and Friar's Lantern. The 
German Irrwisch 3ppears to have the same 
meaning; but the Italian Luccida belongs 
to the insect kind, in companionship with 
the glowworm, the fire-fly, and the lantern- 
fly. ""Vill and Jack are brothers, perhaps 
twins, perhaps one identity with many 
names. 
Concerning the luminous appearances 
which have given rise to the popular 
notion about Will 0' the Wisp and Jack 
0' Lantern, it may be well to present a 
few descriptions by persons who have nar- 
rated what they saw, or thought they saw, 
but who rat,her sought for an explana- 
tion than fashioned one for themselves. A 
letter to Baxter, from a Mr. Davis, noticed 
a nocturnal light, which was believed in by 
the Welsh in those days, and was called 
the Tan-we, or'ran-wed. It was described 
as a light" appearing in the lower region 
of the air, straight and long, not much 
unlike a glaive; it shoots directly and level, 
as who should say I'll hit, but far more 
slowly than falling stars. It lighteneth aU 
the air and ground where it passeth, and 
lasteth three or four miles or more, for 
aught is known; because no man seeth the 
rising or beginning of it; and when it falls 
to the ground it sparkleth and lighteth all 
about." This relates to a district where 
the corpse-candle was very generaIly be- 
lieved in, and is, indeed, still believed in to 
a considerable extent. A short time before 
death, a light was to be seen proceeding 
from the house of a sick person, and pur- 
suing its way towards the churchyard; it 
was supposed to presage death. Grose 
gave very exact details, as if all the causes 
and effects had been ascertained with 
scientific precision. "If a little candle is 
seen, of a pale bluish colour, then follows 
the corpse of some iufant; if a larger one, 
then the corpse of some one come to age. 
If there be seen two, three, or more of dif- 
PEOPLE are not yet tired of asking for ferent sizes, some big, some small, thcn 
the real meamng of 'ViII 0' the 'Visp, shall so many corpses pass together, and of 
Time after time the question is raised such ages 01' degrees. If two candles come 
whether Will has a real existence, or is from different places, and be seen to meet, 
only a phantom; whether a natural phe- the corpses will do the same; and if any 
nomenon, a creation of the fancy, or a relic I of thcm be seen to turn aside, through some 
of superstition from dark ages. ",Vill spells by..pflth leading to the church, the follow- 


"Did you see 
snot ?" I asked. 
" Yes, sir," answered the sentry. " I 
am his servant, and was sent back to help 
him, but I found he was dead; bullet 
through forehead, sir; 110 hope." 
"Can I get to the wounded, to heIp 
them?" I asked. 
" ""V ell, sir," said the man, "orders are 
to let no ambulance go on the battle-field, 
and no one is to strike a light, not so much 
as to light a pipe; so you would not be 
able to do much, sir. But, if you would 
like to speak to Lieutenant Schmetterbau, 
you will find him rolled up in his great- 
coat asleep, behind a cut-down tree, to my 
right." 
I thanked the civil sentry, and made my 
way to the tree indicated. I soon picked 
out the huge form of the lieutenant, think- 
ing, as I did 80, that bullets choose strange 
billets, and that it was wonderful that the 
little lieutenant's forehead should have re- 
ceived a bullet, while his ponderous com- 
panion's broad chest had escaped. It was 
marvel10us how he slept, still within chasse- 
pot range in all probability. 
" Ah," he said, awaking" how have you 
found me ?" 
"By the sentry, against whom I hap- 
pened to stumble," was my reply. "I want 
to go and help the wounded," I said. "How 
do you advise me to set about it? vVhich 
way are the French ?" 
He raised his hand and waved it very 
nearly in a circle round his head, and said: 
"That way." 
"How can you sleep?" I said. " We 
must be in a frightfully perilous position." 
" So we are," was his answer. " 'rhere 
are eighty thousand }"'rench out, if I mis- 
take not. Good-night, my dear comrade," 
he said. "I must get a little more sleep. 
Nature refuses to be polite." 
I left him for ever; the next day he, too, 
slept the sleep of death, and a little monnd 
bearing a wooden cross is all that marks 
the last resting-1Jlace of the good-natured 
Prussian lieutenant. 


WILL 0' THE 'VISP AND HIS 
RELATIONS. 
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ing corpse will be forced to take exactly 
the samf' way." 1\108t of these so.callcd 
corpse-candles appear in graveyards and 
swamps, and are, in all proh.dJility, iùcntieal 
with 'ViII and Jack now to be Dlore part i- 
cularJy noticed. 
Several years ago a gen tlemA.n was tra- 
v<,Jling in the south of lreland one night, 
when, being a few miles from Killarney, 
he saw a light flickering about, vanishing 
at intervals, and as often reappearing. 
His car-tlriver and he stopped some time, 
and ob
erved it steadily. f}'he light varied 
from fifty to a hundred yards distanee. 'rhe 
airwas yery still, the time about nine o'clock 
on a September evening. 'rhe peasantry 
often saw the light in various pieces of 
marshy ground. 
A resident near Cambridge has described 
a light which he saw in a fenny hog on the 
N ewmarket road, of which many varieties 
had bepn seen by him in N orfi)lk and 
Suffolk. The appearance was always so 
peculiar, and the movements so t
llltastic, 
that it seemed to him strange for the 
rustics to liken the light to a lantern. 
'The Gentleman's }fagazine, about forty 
years ago, said: "In the parish of St. 
Austen, in Cornwan, there is a singular 
phenomenon. It is the appearance of liO"ht 
near the turnpike-road at Rin Head, ab
ut 
thrce quarters of a mile west of the town. 
In the summer season it is rarcly to be 
seen; Imt in the winter, parti<,ularly in 
tho months of Novembcr and Decembcr, 
scarcely a. dark Ilight passes in which it is 
not visible. It appears of a yellow huC', 
and seems to resemble a small flame. It 
is generally stationary; and when it, movc:-; 
it wanders but little from ib
 primitive 
spot, sometimes mounting upwards, aUlI 
then descending to the earth. lu; it has 
frequcntcd this spot from time immemo- 
rial, it is now rendered so familiar, that it 
almost ceases to excite attention." \Vhat 
the Cornish people thought a.bout it we are 
not told. Lights of the same kind have 
been seen dancing over a moor near Tor- 
ring-ton, in J)ovonshirC', and over undrained 
land in North Lincoln!'hire. 
A \Varrington new:-;paper, not very long 
a goo, gave a circumstantial account of a 
'ViII 0' the \\'ïsp, u!'eful on account of its 
clearness. On going into his gardcn ah:1ut 
ten o'clock on a February nig'ht, an inha- 
hitant of a country district in Lano!l!'J.ire 
baW a lig-ht in a ticlù, which floatcd ùO\\ n 
the wind for about a hunùred yards, ilnd 
then di
appeared. He mounted on the 
garden fence to have a better outlook, 
and watched for a quarter of nn honr. 



 


During that time cleven distinct lights 
rose in the f'ame field, and floated down 
the winù variou:i distances, from forty to 
a. hundred and fifty yards, he fore di"ap- 
pearing. 'l'hcy Hccllled to him to shine \\ ith 
the brilliancy of the planet Jupiter; but 
this mode of comparison is of courso not 
vcry tru<;tworthy. Bcsides these, there were 
many smaller lights continually rising', and 
floating tcn or twenty yarùs bcfore ùisup- 
pcaring. 'rhe field in which these appe<1r- 
anee
 were presented was a hollO\v one, 
lying on the banks of a brook. Still more 
detailed was an account of the Will 0' tho 
'Visp, or, rather, a whole family of 'Vilis, 
givcn b'y :Mr. Allies, in 183
. On the 
30th of December, at U pton-on-Severn, he 
was told that the ,.,.eather was such as ùe- 
noted a probable approach of these lights; 
there was a. whito frost in early morn, 
then tho sun rose behind a mantle of very 
red and beautifully stratified clouds, and in 
the evoning rain fèll heavily. On the fol- 
lowing evening the phenomenon appeared 
in Borne meadows near the high road. 
" Sometimes it was only like a flash in the 
pan on the ground; at other times it rose 
up several feet, then fell to tbe earth and 
became e'"ítinguished; and many times it 
procccded horizontally for fifty or a hun- 
dred yards with an undulating motion, 
like the flight of the laughing v.oodpecker, 
and about d.S rapid; and once or twice it 
proceeded with considerable rapidity in a 
straight line upon or close to the ground. 
The light of these ignes fatui was very 
clear and strong, much blucr than that of 
a candle, and very like that of an electric 

park. Three or four of them looked 
larger, and as bright a
 the star Sirius. 
Of course they look dim whcn seen in 
ground fogs, but there was not any fog on 
thE' Hight in que
tion; there was, ho\vc\"er, 
a muddy closeness in the atmosphere, and 
at the same time a consirlerahl<, bret'ze 
from the south-west. Tho
o lights wllich 
shot horizontc.'1.11y invariably proceeded he- 
foro tho wind toward:i the north - ('ast." 
rl'wo nights afterwards, )[1'. Allies not only 
"itncssed a rccurrence of the phenomcnon, 
but at about eight o'clock two very beau- 
tifullights rose togcther about fifty yards 
apart; one nscC'IHled M'veral yar.tl:-:, and then 
fell to tho ground in the f;hapc of an arch, 
and ,anished; the other proceedt'd in a 
horizonhl ùirection for fifty yard
, hut 
vanished bcfùre it could be approached 
moro closelv. 
A gentl
man of Bath. about two years 
ago, was riding over Mere Down nfh'r 
da.rk on a DeC(.'mber c\ cnin!!, ,\ hen ho 
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suddenly saw five lights glimmer forth on 
his horse's head. One was on each ear, 
about the size of the flame of a small taper, 
of a bluish colour; h'\'o of the others, 
smaller in size, were on the right eyebrow, 
and the remaining one on the left. They 
glimmered something like glowworms, or as 
if the parts had been rubbed ,,,ith phospho- 
rus. The night was dark, and a steady rain 
was falling; nevertheless, while the lights 
lasted, which was during a quarter of an 
hour's riding, the light given was sufficient 
to render visible the buckles on the bridle. 
The rider went on steadily, tryin.e: to make 
out what the glimmering could mean, 
when it disappeared as suddenly as it came. 
The horse had been taken from the stable, 
and had travelled no great distance. The 
animal exhibited no symptoms of unusual 
perspiration; but the rider, remembering 
that there had been thunder anc11ightning 
in the afternoon, was disposed to think 
that something in the atmosphere bad pro- 
duced the phenomenon. 
.",Vhether called Ignis Fatuus, Jack 0' 
Lantern. or Will 0' the 'Visp, there can 
be no doubt that these nocturnal lights 
are real phenomena, susceptible of a scien- 
tific explana.tion, when all the facts are 
collected and compared. Of course, illu- 
sions, more or less ludicrous, are now and 
then mixed up in the matter. On some 
occasions, real lanterns of humble make 
have been mistaken for these nocturnal 
sprites under odd circumstances. About 
twenty years ago, the household of a country 
residence, within sight of a low swampy 
tract of meadow, were startled one Sep- 
tember evening, and the superstitious 
among them frightened, by the appearance 
of strange, waving, wandering lights, which 
continued for several hours. The motion 
of these lights was very eccentric, and 
they traversed the district in every direc- 
tion, up and down, backwards and for- 
wards. All night this continued. As the 
day approached, the lights vanished, leav- 
ing the observers to account as well as 
they could for the phenomena. At length 
some of them, bolder than the rest, having 
examined the ground by daylight, and 
discovered neither sinking bog nor any 
other pitfall that would be hazardous 
after dark, resolved to ascertain the real 
nature and origin of the lights. They went 
on the following night, noiselessly and 
secretly, and followed up the dancinO' liO'hts 
tin they came close to them. 'Vhen
lo f the 
mysterious visitors proved to be lanterns 
tied by collars to the necks of 
mall well- 
trained setters, in the service uf poachers 


who, with nets, were thus pursuing their 
avocation-catching almost every head of 
game on the estate. 
The first modes of accounting fur the 
lights were naturally more or less tinged 
with superstition. Being often near bogs 
and quagmires, the lights acquired the 
character of snares or decoys to lead tra- 
vellers into danger. According to an old 
provincial legend, St. Peter was once tra- 
velling on horseback; his horse lost a shoe; 
a smith named 'ViII put on a new one: and 
St. Peter was so pleased with the manner 
in which the work was done, that he offered 
to grant any favour the smith might ask. 
'ViII, who was getting advanced in years, 
begged that he might be made young 
again. I t was done, and he spent a very 
rollicking and rakish life. One result of 
this was, that he became 'Vill 0' the Wisp, 
going about the world to lure travellers to 
their death. The 'Visp is understood to 
mean an ignited twist of straws, in many 
a passage not quite so startling as this 
about St. Peter. The name Ignis Fatuus, 
or foolish fire, denotes a very similar idea, 
that of a light which leads foolish people 
astray. Gay says 
How ',,"ill 0' Wisp misleads night-fearing clowns 
p'er hills, and sinking bogs, and pathless downs. 
There are still peasants in Norfolk who 
call the 'Vills and the Jacks Lantern-men, 
and who believe that if anyone goes .with a 
real lighted lantern near them, the lantern- 
men will become enraged, kllock him down, 
and break his lantern. There is also a 
phrase in use among the same peasants, of 
being" led-will'd," applied to anyone who 
has lost his way after dark, and cannot find a 
gate or stile with .which he is usually fa- 
miliar enougn; the remedy has at any rate 
the merit of simplicity-to turn the left 
stocking wrong side out, and renew the 
search. 
In the seventeenth century, many writers 
had got a clue to a scientific explanation 
in a certain degree in conformity with the 
notions then in vogue concerning essences, 
vapours, spirits, and the like. Referring 
to lights visible in and near houses rather 
than to those in open swamps and grave- 
yards, a still earlier philosopher said: "Such 
fyres are seene in moyst kitchens, sinckes, 
or guttours, and where the orfall of beastes 
killed are thrown." He was on the right 
track, if he had pursued the matter. In 
the time of the Charleses, one writer de- 
scribed the \YiU 0' the Wisp, or Jack 0' 
Lantern, as "a certain viscous substance, 
reflecting liglIt in the dark, evaporated out 
úf a fat earth, and flying in the air. It 
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commonly Imunis churchyard
 and fen
, 
bccau::-e it is Ll'gotten uut of fatness; it 
flics about ri, erfol, hetlg-es, &c., bccause in 
tlH'se places there i
 a certain flux or' air." 
Another put forth his scientific explanation 
thus: ,. It is caused by a. grt'at and well- 
com pacted exhalation, and being' kindled, 
it stands in the ayre, and by the man's 
motion the nyre is moveù, and the firo by 
the ayre, and so goes before or follows a 
man." 
lilton put a little science into his 
lines, '" hen he treateù the Ignis :Fatuus as 
A wandering- form, 
Compact of unctuous vapours which the night 
COlllienses, and the cold en\"ironll round, 
Kindled through n
itution to a ftam
. 
In the time of George the Second, there 
wns n pamphlet published with the title 
" Natural and Philosophical Conjectures on 
tl1(> Ignis Fatuus, or Jack in the Lunthorn: 
endf'avouring to prove that the light so 
called proceeds from some flying ins('ct, and 
not from a fixed vapour, as generally be- 
lieved; with a dcscriptive and curious 
fig-m'e of the Indian lanthorn-fly, a noc- 
turnal insect which carries a light in dark 
night!':, ('qual to that of our \Vill with a 
\Vlli:-:p." If this philosopher meant his ob- 
s('rvations to apply beyond the phenomenon 
of the glowworm, he was not so near the 
truth as some of his predecessors. 
It is by this time pretty well ascertained, 
that most of these .lppearancel', which COll- 
si:.-t of a glow "ithont a flame, are due to 
phosphorescence. The strange substance 
pho!-phOl'US exists in all animal org.U1isms; 
and when the organism is decomposed 
after death, the phosphoru3 makes its pre- 
sence visible ill the way so fa!lliliar to 
those who 1m ve ever 
eell stale fish in a 
dark cupboard. Hut when the pho;-;phorm; 
enters into Hew combination with hydrogen 
alld ot her g-ase:-:, or wlH'n those gases form 
inflammable mixtures '\\ ithout phosphorus, 
spontaneons combustion is likt'ly to arise, 
aud small flames to be produced. If decay- 
ing animal f'ubstance yields more phos- 
phorus than decayin
 y('getablu:;, the latter 
are a more abundant source of inflammable 
gases; and hence the fact that bogs, 
marshes, mora;:,
es, swamps, moors, damp 
meadows. ditch-sides, &c., are the place:) 
in which the flickering nocturnallig-hts nre 
mostly to be seen producl'll by till' combu:.-- 
tiOll of the ga'5es liberated from half:'deeom- 
posed roots, stems, branches, and leave
. 
Particular states of the atmosphere hU:3tell 
decomposition, anù tbe lights are more abun- 
dant at such times. On the banks of the 
Treut, whcre mysterious \\rill often played 
his pranks some J cars ago, he has 110W 


almost disappeared, owing to the conversion 
of dank marshes into well-dr...in{'d cO! n- 
land. In the instance noticed in the \Var- 
rington newspaper, it WfiS renH.'mh('r(.d that 
several cows had bec>n buried on thc "pot 
during the cattle plague of V,(;r,; they }lad 
died ûf disease, and an infercnce may fairly 
he drawn that gases produced by putre- 
faction "ere concerned in the production 
of the flickering flames. 
There is also another agency wl1Îch has 
to be noticed, elcctricity, a power that flie
 
about all terrestrial things in a way not 
yet so well eXplaincd as chemical comlms- 
tion and ignition. Electricity doe
, un- 
doubtedly, produce luminosity, more or 
less viyid, and unùer val') ing conditions. 
'Vhen we rub the furry ceat of a cat 
hack wards in tbe dark, a. luminous effect 
is well known to be produced; and similar 
instances are numerous. There is a phe- 
nomenon known as St. Helen's fire, gra- 
dually corrupted into St. Helme's fire, and 
St. Elmo's fire; consisting of lights 
een 
on the tips of Ro1ùiers' lances, the top- 
masts of ship
, the spires of churches, and 
other pointed objects. \Vhenever they 
appl'ar the air is in a peculiar electrical 
condition; and they are now reckoned 
among electrical phenomena, dt'pellding 
on the same principle as the light" hich 
streams off from points connected with an 
electrical machine. :O;ome of thp bpanish 
sailors ('all such a light a CUCl'PO ð;luto, 
or holy body: a name corrupted into Cor- 
pUf'anse and eyen Complaisance. The li
hts 
on the tips of horses' cars, noticed in a 
former paragraph, a.re probably duo to 
some electrical condition of the horse at 
the time, in a peculiar state of the air. 
:Many of the old writers punled themsclyes 
grea.tly to find a rational cause for tbe 
liphts. One of them said: "E
perienee 
witnesseth that the fyre do cle'n.e manye 
times to the heads and ('arcs of bea:-;tes and 
f;hou]ders of men rydinge awl going on 
foote. For the exhalations dispersed by 
tbe ayre clea,.e to the eare
 of horf'C's anti 
garments of mell, "hich of the lightm'. so 
doc ascend, and by the heate kindled. .Also 
this is often caused where men and othl'r 
Lea5.tes by a '\"ehement and 
wift motion 
wax yery hote, that the sweate, fhttic and 
clammyc, is Dent forth, which kindling, 
yeldeth this fyre." A.nother, spe.lking 
rather of thc nppearëlIlCCg presented at ðl"., 
reasoned thus: ""Tben cla.mmy yapours, 
arisin cr from the 
alt water and u!!ly slime, 
hoYer
vcr the 1'(':1, they. by their motion in 
the '\\ inds and hot blasts, are often fired; 
thcse imprcssion
 will oftentimes de,lve to 
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the mastR and ropes of ships, by reason of 
their c1mnminess and glutinous substance." 
This singular theory is further developed, 
to render it available for weather prophecy. 
One of these nocturnal lights, he adds, por- 
tends a coming storm, two a calm: "They 
denote that the exhalation is divided, which 
is very thick; and so the thick matter of the 
tempest is dissolved and scattered abroad, 
by the same cause that the flame is divided; 
therefore no violent storm can arise, but 
rather a calm is promised." Another 
writer brought in. sulphur to his aid: 
" 'Yhen this meteor" (a light seen at a mast- 
head, &c.) "is seen, it is an argument that 
the tempest which it accompanied was 
caused by a sulphureous spirit, rarefying 
and violently moving the clouds. For the 
cause of the fire is a ßulphureous and bitu- 
minous matter, driven downwards by the 
impetuous motion of the air, and kindled 
by much agitation." A singular muddle 
of phrases and notions. 
Thomson had the Will 0' the Wisp in 
llÌs thoughts when he spoke of the benighted 
traveUer beset by an evil genius: 
Struck from the root of slimy marshes, blue, 
The wild-fire scatters round, or, 
ather'd, trails 
A length of flame deceitful o'er the moss; 
"
hither decoyed by the fantastic blaze, 
Kow lost and now recover'd, he sinks nbasÐ.ed. 
But he put a better interpretation upon 
this other kind of light: 
Sent by the better Genius of the night, 
Innoxious, gleaming on the horse's mane. 
The phosphorescence of living insects, the 
phosphorescence of decaying animal sub- 
stance, the spontaneous combustion of 
gases from decaying vegetable substance, 
and electrical action, are aU concerned with 
Will and Jack and their family. 


MISS POSSOXBY'S CO)IP AXIOX. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XI. :MERCY'S LAST TRIUMPH. 
,y HEN Lilly awoke from her troubled 
sleep, and a dream that seemed one en- 
tanglement of hideous terrors, she started 
up with a scream, for 1\1:ercy was standing 
by the sofa, watching her. 1YIercy looked 
very pale and serious, and was pretending 
to wipe away her tears with the corner of 
her apron. 
" :i\Iiss Dampier," she said, "I came to 
wake you. I mn afraid that missus is 
worse. I can't get her to speak; she seems 
in a sort of torpor. Oh, .1YIiss Dampier, I 
think that I see the signs of death, just as 
they came to poor 
Irs. Baldock!" 
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Li1ly leaped out of bed, and pulled back 
the cu
tains; it was a cold grey morning, 
and 1\flSS Ponsonby lay there apparently in 
a death-sleep. Lilly listened; the breath. 
ing was scarcely audible. 'Vhat had hap- 
pened in the night seemed like a dreadful 
dream now, as she lifted the thin white 
hand that lay on the bed-clothes, and felt 
the wrist for the scarcely perceptible pulse. 
" You gave her the medicine I see, miss," 
said ]Hercy, gliding round to the side of 
the bed where the table was, and seeing the 
fatal bottle was gone. 
"I watched her closely, 1.-1ercy," said 

iny, not loo;.ing round, for fear of betray- 
mg herself, , and I attended to everything. 
Oh, I should never have forgiven myself if 
I had not. Dear, deal' aunt. Oh, how I 
wish :Mr. Tresham were here. We must 
send for him at once. Send Susan, 1\1ercy." 
"Dear, dear missus, she will be taken, 
I know she will," whined :Mercy. "I heard 
the death-watch three times last niO'ht, just 
as I did the very night before l\:1
s. Bal- 
dock went to heaven. You can't hear her 
brea the now." 
At that moment a sharp ring at the bell 
startled them both. Lilly ran and looked out. 
" It is :Ur. TreshaIll," she cried. "Thank 
God he has come, and we may still save 
her. Run, 1.-1ercy, and ask hÎ1n up at 
once. " 
The next moment Tresham was in the 
room, pressing Lilly by the hand. That 
first glance he gave Lilly was full of love 
and confidence. 
"This is strange," said the doctor. " I 
left her bet.ter yesterday, decidedly b8tter, 
pulse firmer, breathing st.ronger. She was 
certainly agitated about the robbery, but 
naturally, for the superintendent tells me 
another ten-pound note has been stolen in 
some mysterious way. Letme see. Draw 
back the curtains, ::Mercy. I want to rouse 
her, and see tbe expression of her eyes-it 
is very strange, this alteration." 
:Mercy drew the curtain and pulled up 
the venetian blind. At the sound 1\liss Pon- 
sonby moved, groaned feebly, and muttered 
one or two words in a drowsy voice. '1're- 
sham sat on the side of the bed, fclt her 
pulse, trying in vain to rouse her, and lifted 
both eyelids. 
"She had the medicine at daybreak, 
Lilly, and the medicine last night r" 
"1\1ercy gave her the medicine last 
night," said Lilly; "since .
hat I have at. 
tended to her. Oh, Frank, save her, save 
her!" 
Tresham looked very serious as he turned 
to Mercy, wrote something on a card, and 
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said: "Yon must go as fast as you can to 
my surgery, and ask Lyddy fur the t\',o 
bottles I lmve written fur on this card." 
:Mercy did not seem to shuw so nlnch 
alacrity M she migbt have done. 
" Oh, 
ir," she said, "I know the spirit 
of my poor missus will depart while I'm 
away from her. Let Susan go. I would 
not have dear misl;us die, and I not near 
her. Oh dc'ar, ob dear! I shall soon follow 
ner, I know I shall." 
" You must go yourself, and at once," 
said Tresham, stC'rnly. " Her life may de- 
pend upon it. Sm
an is only a child; she 
might make some mistake." 

purrcd by this injunction, )'Iercy, whim- 
pering, took the card and left. 'l'he mo- 
ment the door closed upon her, Tresham 
flew to where Lilly knelt by the hedside. 
"J..Ai1Jy," he said, "sume one has been 
giving her laudanum. "\Vho, who is it? 
There is something in your manner that 
tells me something has happened. Is it that 
"icked wretch ?" 
Then I.Jilly rose and told all the events 
of the night-the softly-opened door, the 
gliding figure, the change of the medicines 
-she shuddered and Deady fainted as she 
told it, and all the horrible moments of the 
night passed again before her. Coupling the 
fact, she knew not how, with the robbery, 
the house seemed to her haunted by some 
evil spirit that infected it with mystery, 
terror, and crime. 
"The 'bottle; give it me," said Frank. 
"There has been some dreadful wickedness 
working here." 
I Lilly drew the bottle from under her 
, pillow. Frank took it to the light, 
mclt 
'I and t
st
d it. 
I I " Good God !" he said; U as I suspected; 
ehlorodyne! The 8uperintendent told me 
that wretched woman, ){ ercy, had been 
huying chlorodync in the town, but [ 
laughecl at his suspicions. If your aunt had 
drank this, in her state of health, she would 
now, most probably, be dead, and the g1..âlt, 
if it had been detected, would Lavo rested 
upon you. The woman must Lave given 
her some also last night. 'V ere yon here 
when she gave the draught?" 
" y C
. 'Vhen you left, and I came up- 
8tairs, I found :Mercy pouring something 
from a bottle by the "indow; she stopped 
when she saw me, and gave me the glass 
to gi\pe aunt, going down-stairs immediatc1y 
for the kettle or something she pretended 
to want." 
"The" reteh! That was to mr..ke you 
the person who gave it." 
"\Vhcn I gave the medicine into her 


hand, aunt looked and baid it 'T'ac;; much 
more than a dose, so I poured back all but 
a "incf.!'lassful." 
" Lilly, then that saved her; for tllC wo- 
man had only put a little chlorodyne in it, 
and you probably disturbed her as she was 
mixing it. She had no doubt cnlculated 
tLat, if found out, the suspicion would full 
on you, who had bcen 1'0 Iatel y acc
ed by 
your aunt. Tho woman wa..q no doubt 
greedy for her legacy. 'Vretch!" 
"Oh! You have saved rue, .Frank! You 
have saved her!" f'aid Lilly. 
.Frank pressed her in his arms and kissed 
away her tears. 
"
y our aunt's life is still in danger, Lilly," 
he said. "The antidotes I shall use are 
sufficient to restore her in a short time; 
but I must watch her through the night, 
as we do not knmv how the prostration 
mav tell on her in her enfeebled and sus- 
ceptible state." 
'Vhen Mercy returned with the required 
meùicines, Frank administered the anti- 
dotes. As Tresham was about to take 
leave of Lilly in the hall, he suddenly 
stopped at the parlour door, and, to )Iercy's 
surprise, requested a few words \\ ith her. 
'fhe three entered the room, and Tresham 
closed the ùoor. 
")Iercy," he said, "do you know from 
W}Jat your mistress is now suffering?" 

lercy turned up her eyes and f;aid, 
" )lrs. Baldock's doctor called it a fit." 
" 
uch fits," f-aid Tresham, sternly, as 
be produced the bottle of chlorodyne that 
Lilly had given him, "are sometimes the 
result of wrong medicines. Do yon buy 
much of this sort of medicine? Is this a 
favourite remedy of yours ?" 
)lercy turned livid, but sai(l 
harply: 
h The medicine you sent miss us has had, 
and nODe cIse." 
h 'Vas this the bottle you fillcd last night 
with what I sent ?" 
U :Mis
 Dampier's been telling lies of me, 
I see," said :Mercy, with a sudden dc.spcrato 
outburst of spite. "
he has been dre.Lm- 
ing. I changed no medicine. She is moro 
likely to change missus's medicine than I 
am." 
Iercy was determined to brazen it 
out, and began to gu
ss what had happened. 
"She's a pretty one to talk of me; ask her 
about herself. ',,"ho stole the ten-pound 
note? 'Vho "as found with the lettl'r in 
her hand, and half the stolen note insido 
it ?" 
Lilly burst into wars, and clung to 
Frank's arm. Yercy continued: 
U She to tell lies of me! as iî I'd put any- 
thing in dear missus's medicine. \\no is 
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she to run me down? Let me hear what 
things she does say-all of it." 
" You wcre seen last night coming into 
the room and changing the medicine I left 
for that which I have here. All this 
violcnce is thrown away. I can send you 
to prison any moment for attempting to 
murder." 
" 'Yell, if I did come in" (all the var- 
nish of sanctimoniousness was gone now), 
" well, if I did come in, I was only seeing 
if the medicine was poured out ready. I 

m not answerable for your sending wrong 
medicines. And you" (here she turned 
like a tigress on Lilly), "shall I tell of you 
now, and let your sweetheart know wlJO it 
was let the young man in yesterday morn- 
ing, before we were all up, and tell him 
who was talking together several minutes 
in whispers in the parlour? Ask her. See, 
'she can't deny it." 
Tresham looked at Lilly; she turned 
from him and made no reply. 
"Lil1y, this is not so? This cannot be 
so. I would not believe an angel that told 
me that!" 
But LiIly was still silent. 
Then :l\fercy laughed bitterly, and Tre- 
sham turned and said: 
"Once more, Lilly, I ask you if this is 
true ?" 
She made no reply. Frank turned from 
her and said: 
"Lilly can you explain this, for it cuts 
my heart in two ?" 
She looked up with pure and radiant 
eyes, and said, "Frank, yes I can; but not 
now. Do trust in me, :b-'rank. 'ViII you? 
Do you?" 
Frank was silent for a moment. Then he 
kissed Lilly, and said firmly, in a dcar 
voice, "I DO !" 
"Lovers and fools wiIl believe anything," 
was :Mercy's sneering comment on this 
noble trustfulness. " Hope you mayn't re- 
pent it. All I say is, curse her! and let her 
be cursed for telling lies to take away nlY 
character. Am I to blame because a wrong 
medicine's sent and missus has a fit? Pretty 
doings. Ugh !" 
CHAPTER XII. THE THIEF IS CAUGHT. 
THAT night Frank Tresham had resolved 
to closely watch his patient. At the turn 
{)f the night if this death-like torpor did not 
begin to yield to the remedies, the danger 
was imminent indeed. He and Dandy were 
the only living creatures awake in the old 
house. Even the elms had rocked them- 
selves to slcep after their late trouble, and 
of the stolid bay-trees not a leaf stirred. 



 


The door between the two rooms was open. 
Frank sat by the pleasant fire in the parlour, 
thinking of Lilly. A warm and cheery light 
played upon the bureau, and Dandy, coiled 
up on the hearth-rug, dreamt of his old 
enemies, and occasionally moved uneasily, 
with a faint cry, that indicated the pug- 
nacious and aggressive character of his 
dreams. The silence was so intense that 
when a jet of gas burst out of a bitu- 
minous lump of coal, like a fire fairy, and 
blazed away with a noisy and brilliant 
whiff of momentary flame, the eÍì'ect was 
quite startling, and made the silence the 
next moment seem all the deeper. A little 
later, the sharp tapping of a rose-branch 
at the window roused :Frank. so that, with 
his mind full of what had recently happened 
in that house, he rose, drew aside the cur- 
tains, and looked out into the pitchy dark- 
ness. Then, laughing to himself for indulg- 
ing in such foolish imaginations, Tresham 
resumed his seat in the low-backed Queen 
Anne chair, that was :Miss Ponsonby's 
throne, and presently he went to see his 
patient. He had carefully locked the other 
door of the bedroom, yet he could not help 
feeling a sort of half-expectation, half-dread, 
that, as 11e turned the corner of the great 
curtained wall of bed, he might come full 
butt on that shrouded figure, which Lilly 
had seen the night before bent on so mys- 
terious and suspicious an errand. Yet this, 
too, was foolish, he at once felt, as he turned 
the corner, and shaded the night -light 
which he carried, to look at his sleeping 
patient, and to feel her pulse, which was 
just a beat or two faster. Even then, as 
the floor-planks creaked under his foot, 
and seemed replied to by a faint jar of 
the locked door that opened on the head 
of the stairs, he could not help listening for 
a moment to see if his quick sense could 
catch eyen the faintest sound above or be- 
low, that might indicate the approach or 
retreat of that invisible thief, whose two 
visits had brought such misery on that 
house. But there came no sound but the 
tick, tock, tick, tock of the old clock upon 
the stairs. 
Tresham went back and sat by the fire, 
thinking of all that had happened since 
that eventful evening when he looked 
through the parlour window and saw Lilly 
sitting in the old high-backed chair, pen- 
sively reading a letter by the fire-light. 
Dear Lilly! that picture was indelibly 
printed on his memory. vVhat letter was 
that? 'Vho was it from? No, he trod 
down all base distrust-crushed it as he 
would have crushed a snake. Next came 
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t he loss of t1w first ten pounds - so he 
reflected - stolen from the very room 
wlH're he was f'itting-the room that only 
:l\1ercy, l.JilJy, and 
usan had entercd tLat 
day. 'rhen came the superintendent's 
òark hints the nigllt Gl1mboge got drunk 
and tapped at the window; but policemen 
"ere always mysterions, whether thcy 
klll'w anything or nothing. 
Iercy buying 
the chlorodyne, too; that was strange; yet 
it did not seem t.) have anything to do with 
the robbery. The loss of the second note 
"as even more remarkable, because it had 
bc<.>n taken in full daylight, wben the door 
between the rooms was open, when the 
parlour rloor was locked, and when .11i8s 
Ponsonhy was actually awake in the next 
room. Hut had she been a"ake? The 
thief must be some one acquainted with 
every mOVl'mcnt in the house, and evcry 
one's wa)9s. The strange story, as Tresham 
tracerl it, grew darker and darker from the 
suspicions of the superintendent about 
Lilly's ldters to the mysterious person at 
Gypsum, and 
liss Ponsonby's finding the 
half-note in Lilly's last letter. Then the in- 
terview in the early morning bef,)re anyone 
was down. "'
hat could that mean? 'Yas 
that man the thief, and had he obtained 
some mysterious hold over Lilly? No, 
that was wild and impossible. Entangled 
in these doubts and fe
rs, like Victor 
Hugo's hero in the poisonous feelers of the 
sen.-monster, Tresham still kept his faith firm 
in Lilly, alld saw her pale, beautiful face 
gleaming calm and radiant above all this 
dark nightmare strnggle. 'Y orn out Ly 
watchiug-fur he had becn out all day-gra- 
dually sleep fell upon the young doctor. 
The book he had tak('n up to begnile the 
time slipped from his hand upon the carpet, 
rousing Dandy for just a moment, and a 
loo
e bit of 
ilver-pnper, covering a f!tecl 
engraving ill the first page, fell out as the 
book dropped. 
Dandy opened one sleepy eye as the 
8ilver-paper swirled do\\ n Ly the If'g of the 
table, then rose, wound himself up still more 
co
ily, and slumbereù. 
'rhe scenery of Tresham's dream wa
 
Inùian. lio was searching for Lilly 
through the ruined vaults and long stone 
passages of some liinJoo temple, whose 
priests had seized her for sacrifiC'e. It was 
a troubled, terrible dream. Some of the 
pa
sages throu:::-h which he pa ';if'd seem('(l 
so hw that}w could hardly staml upright in 
them, so Jlarrow that he could hardly fnrce 
himself through, with the little l'artllell 
lamp which he ca.rried. IUBOIllC oftIlC I as- 
sages he could see snakes glitle into their. 



 


holes as the li1!ht fell on tLem, and e\ pry- 
\", here there was a c a
clcss "hirr, like the 
sound of a. filctory, from the countlL's
 ftesh- 
coloul'ed lJ.Lts that cluuded th. air. J n 
some ()f the rooms the roofs Laù fal!en in, 
anù he had to forco and hew hi-; nay 
through great tllOrIlY Lnc,lws, full of 
threatcning reptiles, and over ma!'
lS of 
shattered villars and hroken pediments; 
as he toiled over these obstaclcs, he sud- 
dculy, to his unspeakable aguny, IleaI'd 
Lilly screaming to him for help, 
 priests, 
whom he could not see, dra
ged her to 
their funeral pile; then camc a clash of 
gongs a.nd beating drums, ..s.nnouncing the 
coming sacrifice. 'Vhich way to go lle 
knew not; the sound rose ou all sidc=--, 
and her 
oice grew more aud more distant. 
He could hear some "\\ ild bea
t at that 
moment stirring in the covert through 
which he strugglcd. The tllOught of de,lth 
at that momeut, when he neeùed angels' 
wings and an angd's power to spring to 
1;illY'8 help, a\\ okc him with a pang of 
agony. 
In an instant he was wide a.wake; a. faint 
ru-;tlillg caught his ea.r; he did not riöe, 
but looked round; he could Lardly believe 
llÍs senses; it was an enormous rat, quietly 
dm:zging towards the old bureau the piece 
of silver-paper which had dropped from the 
book that had filllell on the flour. 

loving with the utmost caution, not to 
alarm the animal, 'l'resham put out his foot 
and aroused Danrly, \\ ho ill:;t..1.utly compre- 
hending- the situation, darted up wide awale, 
and, with a screaming yelp, sprang on Lis 
formidable antagonist, who at once dropped 
the silver-paper, turned and joined battle; 
but bef('re Tresham could spring to Danùy's 
rescne. Dandy bad been bitten off, and tbe 
rat had dartcd towards the burc..lu, slipped. 
unùer it, anù di
appea.rcù. In a. moment 
TresLam, exerting all his strength, drap-gcd 
back the ponderous bureau. calming Ði.LUùy, 
who was furious at the Budùen dis- 
covery that the '" hole ci vilised world \\ 3S 
tl'eming \\ ith rat=--, and, \\ it h II. candlp, 
eÁ:llllined t.he \\ainscoting with as much 
eagcr curiosity ns D.dlJy himself. y{'
, 
tiler at a C(lrucr of the du::.ty skirting-boarù 
Ileal' the ,\ indow ,ras an unmistakable rat- 
hole. It \\ OM not difficult, aided by th 
 
puker, to \\ rench back a portion of this, and 
trace the dirf'ction the hole tool behind tht) 
boardiu n .. .Forciu lY a\\av a foot of this 
somewhat roughly-for tile importance of 
th(" 
tra1lgp disC'oyery sel
metl to \\ arr.mt 
the ,"iole1lce-Tre
ham, lying flat on the 
flour, thru.,t in his hallù ..ud difcoYl'retl a 
rot's llt'"t, in Wllich he could f,'(,l ..orne 
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fmgments of gnawed wood. He then 
wrenched back more of the boarding, so 
as to get his hand still deeper in the pas- 
sage to a further hole, from whence with the 
tongs he could draw out something soft, 
that seemed the lining of the final apart- 
ment of the rats, and, to his extreme de- 
light, at last extracted a ten-pound note, 
scrat.ched into strips, and the bitten frag- 
ments of another. Here, then, had been 
the real thief; here at last was the solution 
of the mystery. There could be no further 
doubt, Lilly's innocence was proved. Dandy, 
racing about his master as he examined the 
recovered notes, barked in insane triumph. 
'Vhat happy yet what leadeu-footed 
hours those seemed till daybreak came! 
Frank could look out aud see in the grey 
light the two spinster elms nodding kindly 
good-morning to him, and the bay-trees 
shaking as in sombre laughter at the 
strallge and happy conclusion of poor 
Lilly's troubles. A little robin came to the 
window where he stood, and, from a branch 
of honeysuckle, sang a little hymn of re- 
joicing as if at the happiness restored. Per- 
haps it was Lilly's good angel in disguise, 
Frank thought. Unable any longer to con- 
tain the secret, he rang the bell furiously, 
and then finding that means of communi- 
cation not instantly successful, pulled at 
the up-stairs bell. Presently Susan came, 
frightened out of her wits, to announce that 
:Mercy could nowhere be fonnd. It was 
afterwards discovered that that worthy, 
soon after the doors were shut for the night, 
had tied up one or two things in a bundle 
and, taking off her shoes, had unbolted 
 
back do.or, and fled into the night, whither, 
no one In Crampton, not even Superinten- 
dent Humphries, ever could discover. 
Need we describe the joyful meeting of 
Frank and Lilly, the recapitulation of the 
strange event of that night, the wonder 
and the delight, as they stood together at 
:Miss Ponsonby's bedside, and told that 
amiable person a11, to her infinite astonish- 
ment? She was still weak and ill, but the 
deadly torpor was quite removed. 
"And now, Frank, you are dying to 
know, aren't you," said Lilly, when they 
went back to the parlour and stood by the 
window in the fresh snnlight, "who the 
mysterious person of Gypsum was who 
11ercy saw me talking- to, and with whom I 
corresponded? Shall I te11 you now?" 


"Not unless you like, Lilly dear," said 
Frank. " You will tell me some day, .I 
know. No, I don't want to know. Some- 
thing good and kind led you to keep the 
secret from me, I am sure. I could not be 
jealous, because I knew you had given me 
your heart." 
" I'm afraid I should have been jealous," 
said Lilly; "but no, I shouldn't, because 
I love you entirely. rfhat man was a half- 
brother of mine, Frank, dear, who ran away 
to Australia, and, as was supposed, died 
there. A month ago, however, he wrote to 
me for money, from Gypsum, where he was 
earning what he could by riding steeple- 
chases and betting. I was afraid to tell 
aunt, because she would not have let me 
write to him, or send him money, poor 
fellow, which he was always asking for; 
and that is all the mystery." 


One evening, two weeks after that strange 
discovery, l\Iiss Ponsonby, sitting at a work- 1 ' 1 
table by the old bureau (taking, in fact, 
dummy at a snug game of whist), expressed 
openly her decided satisfaction at, and ap- II 
proval of, Frank and Lilly's speedy union, 
and more than hinted that all her property 
would revert to the young doctor who had 
saved her life, and the dear niece who had 
tended her so lovingly. 
Thanks to Tresham's care, :Miss Pon- 
sonby slowly recovered, and, six weeks 
after the discovery of the unpunished thi8f, 
Crampton bells broke into a c1amonr of re- 
joicing to announce the marriage of a cer- 
tain young doctor with Miss Ponsonby's 
pretty companion. George, grimly smiling, 
was present at the wedding, with the 
young woman from Big Bookbam on his 
arm, and Lyddy herself flung an old shoe 
,yith all her heart at her young master's 
carriage as it left :Uiss Ponsonby's house for 
the railway station, while little Lizzy and 
Susan, radiant with delight at the whole 
ceremonial, and with arms round each 
other's waists, cried, as Lyddy afterward 
colloquially expressed it, " like bitterns." 
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 I: THE ItOSE ASD THE KEY. "Oh 
 of course not. I lea\ye that to her. i l 
Rut I think it is a mistake, not giving us I 
- -+ - half an hour when she comes." Thus )fr. 1 

 I CIl \PTFR xx. LADY VFR
O
'S EXCUR
IOXS. Coke, swinging his r-;tick a little, and look- 
'VHE
 he overtook that cheerful 8entry, ing oyer the top of the terrace balustrades, I 
f he said: ,. Ca.n you tell me where I should across thc court, and ponds, and peacock'), I 
t be likely to find )fiss Vernon? I have a and swans, and the close-shorn sward 
I word to sav to her." 
tained with the solemn shadow" of the 
, " IJ
l<ly Vernon sent for her a few minutes trees, down the perspective of foliage, to 1 
ago, but she said t;he wouM not ke('p hel' the mighty pier...; and great car\'ed urns of 
I long," said )fiss )Iax j " I tuld her I should the iron gates, and tbe gables and twiðted I. 
I, walk up and down here till she came." chimneys of tbe 
ate-house. I 
; )1r. Coke walked brsi,le her without .. Yos, that would he only natnral, and 
t s.lJing- a word, till they had completed a her not duing so puzzles me more ans! 
l walk to the end, anù b:lCk a,!j.lin. mor('," replied 
Iaximilla !\Iedwyn; "yon 1 1 
\ ,. Ladv Vernon is as hanùðomp a:-\ evcr," are such an old friend, anrl know e\ erything 
1 he rema;'keù, on a Rudden. "Since I last about the affail's of this t
l.mi]y so intimately, j 
S'ìW IH'r there is really no change that I that I'll tell you: but you are not to let it I 
, can see." go further, for it is plain sbe does not want 
., Hut that is 
carcc1y a year ago." an- it talked about; and it is simply that which 
swered )Iiss )lax. make
 me very curious." 
) "
rorc than four," replied 
Ir. Coke, "I've le'lrned hy this time to hold my 
, smilill!j. tongue and to keep secrets, and I Vl'nture tn I 
I ., Y uu mm.n to say you have not seen Hay, this is a very harmless one," laughed 
 I 
Barbara for fl)TIr yp.lrs!" exclaimed :\liss )[1'. Coke. I 
)lax, stopping short and turning toward::; ,. "r ell, now, listen-\\ hat n time 
[aud t 
I him. is! Once U. ,e.ll'-I think about July or 
"I come wlwnever 1"111 sent for," fmid Augu.;t-my imud"ome cousin, L.uly ver- 1 
)Ir. Coke, with 3, laugb. "nut though I non, is taken witb what my maid terms n. 
dou't see her very often, I \cry often h('ar fit of the fid(J'et
. She takes her maid. but 
I fl'Olll her, anù very clear and clc,'cr letters never .Maud'
with her, mind-nr.\ cr. 
Iaurl { 
r r she \\ rit..cs upon bu-;iness, I can tell you." ha
 never come out. I ùon't think she has 
.c Hut didn't you know she is in town for he n six time::J in I.Jomlon in her life. That 
 
I some time, every year of her life ?" is not rio'ht, vou know; but that i
 a difle- 
t "I had not an idea. 'Ye hear fl"Om her rent matter. .Lady Yernoß and hl'r maid go 
gellCl'a.I1.r about once a fortnight. But 1 up to Grn:-;vl'nOr-;(IUarl', where the house is ' 
t should \ery often ha\c liked a few minutes' all locked up and ul1C'arppted, all except a 

 talk with her. 'l'hu!"-:e little point... of viv.l room or two, and \\ Iwre there is no 0110 to I 
voce explanation are very nSl'ful in a long' receive them bnt an old housekeeper and Do 1 
corresponùellce. And so she i" e\ery year hou:-:emaiù. She tells old 
rl.. Foljarubc, tho 
at Grosvenor-square 
" vicar, that it is toconsult a London physician. I 
"I think you h'1d better not sny a \\onl 
o gr('at testimony, 1 think, to the surp
s- · 
about it to L3ùy \ Clonon," said )Iiss 
Iax. ing 
kill of Doctor 
falkin. Dut, I fancy, it 
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is not about any such thing she goes to smiled and nodded, and quickened her ap- 
town, for her stay in Grosvenor-square proac1l. 
never outlasts a day or two. Her fidgets 1tfr. Coke advanced a step or bvo to meet 
continue. She If'aves her maid there, 'Lnd her, with his business looks 011. 
goes alone, I believe, from 011e watering- "I have been wishing to say a "yord if 
place to another." you will allow me. I think it would be 
" 'Yithout her maid, you say?" advisable that you should be represented at 
"Yes, without her maid." the conference we are to hold to-day, to 
"And how do they know she goes to prevent any course being determined on 
watering-places ?" ., t,hat might embarrass your interests under 
" They never know where she is going. the will; and if you authorise me to do so, 
The only clue is, that now and then she I will watch them for you this afternoon; 
sends a note of directions to her maid, in and, in any case, I'll mention that a soli- 
London, or to the house-steward, or the citor should be retained for you, as the in- 
housekeeper, down here; and these indicate strument is unusually complicated, and you 
her capricious and feverish changes of place, will be of age in a very little time." 
which you'll allow contrast oddly with the " I don't undp1"stand these things, 1\11". 
stillness and monotony of her life, when she Coke, but whatever mamma and you think 
is at home. Then, after six weeks or so right, I shall be very much obliged to you 
spent in this mysterious way, she appears to do. What a charming day it is! I 
again, suddenly, at her town house, tells her hope you are not to be shut up all day. 
maid that she is better, and so they return 1Yhen you were last here it was winter, 
here. It is very whimsical, isn't it? Can and you will hardly know the place now; 
you understand it?" you ought to see Rymmel's Hoe to-day, it 
" Restlessness, and perhaps a longing for is looking quite beautiful," said :Miss Maud 
a little holiday," he answered. "She has, I Vernon. 
may say, a very peculiar position in what " I'm off, I'm afraid, to town this even- 
they call the religious world; and the cor- ing," he answered; "a thousand thanks. I 
respondence she directs, and even conducts must now go in and see Lady Vernon, if 
with her own haud, is very large. Alto- I she's at leisUJ'e." 
gether, I think, she makes her life too! So with a smile that quickly disappeared, 
laborious." he turned and walked up the steps. 
" Well, as you and she, and you and I, 
are all old friends, I don't mind telling you 
that I don't think that's it. I don't believe 
a word of it. There is more in it than 
that; but what I can't divine; and, indeed, 
it does not trouble me nluch; if Barbara 
would only do what she ought about )faud, 
I should be very well satisfied. But she 
has never been presented, nor been to town 
for a single season, and Lady Vernon has 
never taken her out, and I don't think has 
any idea of doing so. Of course, you'll 
say that, with all her advantages, it can't 
matter much. But there can be no advan- 
tage in people's saying that she has lived 
all her life like a recluse; and I think there 
is always a disadvantage in despising what 
is usual. And really, .1\11'. Coke, as a con- 
fidential friend, I think you illight very well 
say a word ab.out it." 
He smiled, and shook his head. 
"All that sort of thing is quite out of 
my line. But I think with you, it doesn't 
much matter; for she's the greatest heiress 
in England; and she is so beautiful, anù- 
here's :Miss Ye1'uon at last." 
As J\faud came down the steps she looked 
to the right anc1 left, and seeing 
Iiss 
lax, 


CHAPTER XXI. THE CONFEREKCE. 
OF this muster of trustees, :Miss l\laud 
Vernou gave this account in one of her 
long letters to her friend, l\Iiss l\lary l\Iai- 
nard. 
" On Tuesday we had a little IJarliament 
of trustees, opened with great solemnity by 
mamma. She was aided by an attorney, a 
l\lr. Coke, who says that your humble ser- 
vant ought also to have been furnished 
with an adviser of the same profession. 
Old Lord Verney came similarly attended; 
and Lord Barroden also brought his at- 
torney; 1\11'. Hildering, a great man in ' the 
City,' I am told, dispensed with that assist- 
ance, and, I suppose, relied on his native 
roguery; Still there .was an imposing 
court of attorneys, sitting as assessors with 
the more dignified members of the assembly. 
Sir Harry Stratford, who is also a trustee 
named in grandpapa's will, did not attend. 
As all these were men of importance twenty 
years ago, when they were named ill his 
will, you may suppose what a juvenile air 
the assembly presented. 
" :Mamma did not choose that I should 
attend, telling me that I should be sent for, 
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if I"e'luil'pd; awl I had beg-ull to hope that 
my a

i:,ttl.ll('o had been unanimou->)y di
- 
pl'Jlsetl Vt ith, when a, 
prvant came to tell 
me that mamma "ished to see me in the 
lihrary. Thither I rt.'pLlired, and founù her 
pl'('sitliug" at }Wl" ('alJinet. 
" Lord Veruey and 
Ir. lIilùering wel'l' 
a littlo red, and I fancy had been snubbing 
on(' another, fur )1 r. Cok(' meutiOlwd, after- 
\\ ards, that they are members of the same 
hoal.t1s in London, and fight like 'cat and 
dog' whelwvcl. they meet. 
Iamnlfl. looked, 
as usual, f:('rene, and old Lord J3arroden 
\\as, [ am sure, asleep, fin' he was the only 
gentleman of the company who did not 
rise to receive me. There were printed 
copies of gl'andpapa's will, one> of which 
was given to me; so I took a chair beside 
mamma, and listened while they talked in 
a lan
uage which I did Hot the least under- 
stand, about what they called real and }>er- 
t;oual reverðiuns, continge>ut remainders, 
and vel.)ted remainders, and fees and tails, 
and more unintellig-ible names and things 
than I could remember or reckon up in an 
hour. 
.. Thev all seemed to treat mamma 1\ i th 
great d
ference; not complimentary, bnt 
real: and I remarked tlL.'l.t they said very 
little across the table to une another; but 
whenever they had anything to ask or to 
say, they looked to her, and she seemed to 
understand everything-about it, better than 
<lilY ono else in the room, and )11'. Coke told 
me, afterwarùs, she is one of the hest law- 
yer:; he ever met, and he eXplained a great 
deal that I did not then understand. 
,. The conference lasted nearly three 
hOUl'f:\! Y oucan"t imag-ino anything so 
dull; and I came away just as wisp as I 
went therp, e
('e>pt, perhaps, that I had. 
}parued n little patil'uce>. 
,. The RObe and the Key, which, as you 
know. figure on our shield, "ere talked of 
a, gOOll deal, and arc mentioned, pry oft.en 
in the will, as indicatiD6 the fitmilies which 
are named. p:trticularly. Old Lord 13ar1'o- 
den woke up at this part of the conversa- 
tion, and talked a g-reat deal of heraldry, 
whetllCr guod or baa I can't say; and 
then, as they were still very garrulous upon 
crests, snl'porter'
, shields, chevrons, and 
all the rest, malllma led the way to the 
state dining-room. I don't l.-nO\\ why, we 
lH'\l'r dine there now; I think it about 
the prettiest room in the hon::;c-I ùon't 
think yon saw it, when you \\ere \\ith 
us. I t has great !--tone shields let into 
the wall all ronnd, find ours, OVl'r the 
mantelpiece. Tllt'y <Ire all carved in reliet: 
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and }Mint'd and gilded, ac 'ording to lu'- 
r.Lldry; amI you ca.n't thiuk how statdy 
amI brilli.lut it 100kR. Old l\Ir. Puutlf-s, 
who is our antiquary in this part of thp 
\\ orId, Rays tha.t it was an old En
li...h 
cu:;tom, "hen a. huuse \"as heing- built. tiJr 
tIlt' 0\\ ncr to place tlH' at'ms ùf the principal 
fimlilil's in the county, thus, rOWld the state 
dining-room, hy way of a. compliment to 
them, and uow I saw \\ hat 1 nLver ob- 
served br.fore, that in ('very sccond onc, or 
oftenel', our de\ ict.', the Ho--e and the Ko), is 
quartcred in the cornl'r. 'l'he ro
e, red; and 
the key, gold; .q1th's aud or, they call them, 
on a field azure: you bee how learned I 
have grown." 
Then the '" riteI' ran a\\ ay to 6uhject!i 
mure likely to amuse her and her fr'iend. 

Ir, Coke did not stay to dinner. lIe took 
his leave nearly threo hours hefure that 
solemn meal. .As he came down-
tairs from 
his room he ('ncoulltered )[i
s Veruoll, who 
was going to ùress. 
" You are going to hear the bi!'hop's 
sermou, and see tllO 8tatue unveiled?" ho 
inquired, 
tuppillg before her in the gallery. 
" Yes, :Miss .Medwyn and I; mamma ha<; 
a headache, and S:lJS she can't COIlll'," bbo 
replied. 
"I'm afraiù our long consultation tireù 
her; I'm sure it tired JOu, and I don't 
think you can have understood half we 
8aid. Ü' you ha\ e five minutes, I'll describe 
to you IlO\", just in outline, the leaùing 
provisions of Jour grandfather's 1\ ill." 
"I ha\ e more than five minut('
" I'm 
sure," shc answereù; but not so much in- 
terested as 111'. Coke thought she might 
lUL\-e been. 
Young laùies are so much in the llabit 
of being taken care of by others, that they 
can without much magnanimity di
p
nsc 
with the ùrud:.rery of t.1.1ing- care of them- 
scln;s. They like \\ hole bones a
 well as 
we do, but the vicious habit of being'tn.ken 
care of prevails, and what woman i') quite 
capable of taking c<lre of her:>ulf 0\ er a 
crossing? 
" You must ha'\"'e for life, if you outIi\-e 
your mother, Lady \- ernon, at leabt ten 
thousand pound" 0. year, and you may }laye 
ultimatl'ly une hundred and tifty thou
mtl 
l)uund
 a year, in land, and a greut d4 <11 of 
mOlJ.e) bcsidc-I don"t think there> is finy 
lady of your agl'. in .Eng.Jand, "ith bueh 
magnificent IJI'u!--Pl'cts. If Lady '
ernon 
shuuld marrr, antl haT'e a son, the t'statf"S 
\\ ill go to him chargl'd with h'n thouIO:and 
a '\"'ear for T'OU. If she should not nMrrv, 
tl;l'n, on Iter death, tlH'Y go to Jon. if 
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you marry, then your mother's power over 
the wlw1e property will be very limited in- 
dped. Ifneither yon nor s11e should marry, 
t hen on your death the estates will go to 
Rome one to be appointed among certain 
families who are connected with yours, and 
.who have a right to quarter the family de- 
vice of the Rose and the Key." 
,
 I've heard that before. ':111'. Tintern oÏ 
the Grange, near this, represents one of 
those families, I've been told?" 
" Yes, and in that event, you or Lady 
Vernon, whichever Rurvives, v\Quld have 
the right to appoint." 
"I'm afraid, :M1'. Coke, I have not 
mamma's talent for business. I should very 
soon be lost in the labyrinth." 
" But, so far, yon do understand f" 
" Yes, I think I do." 
" 'VeIl, there are also specific provisions 
in the event of your marriage, l'tfiss Vernon, 
and perhaps, until you are furnished with 
a legal adviser, the best thing I can do for 
you ,,,ill be to send you as short and 
simple an abstract of the will and its 
codicils as I can make out. The plan of the 
.will is, to keep the estates together, and 
to favour certain families, out of whom, 
in the event of your both dying unmarried, 
an heir is to be appointed. If your mother 
marries, which I rather conjecture is by no 
means unlike1y-" 
He looked very archly as he said this, 
and some complication of feeling made the 
young lady, though she smiled, turn pale. 
"Do you really mean-?" began :Miss 
]Æaucl. 
" I only say conjecture, mind, but I am 
generally a tolerably good conjuror, and 
we shall see. But, if Lady Vernon should 
marry," he continued, "her power over the 
estatßs is increased very considerably, but 
your reversion-I mean, your right of suc- 
cession-cannot be affected by any event but 
the birth of a son. The provisions respect- 
ing the personal property-that is money, 
jewels, pictures, everything but the estates 
-are very stringent also, and follow very 
nearly the dispositions respecting the real 
estate. There is an unusual provision, also, 
with respect to all savings and accumula- 
tions, which may be made either by your 
mother, Lady Vernon, or by you, and they 
are to be carried to the account of the per- 
sonal estate under the trusts; and very 
searching powers for the discovery of any 
such are vested in the trustees, and they 
are obliged from time to time to exercise 
them: and any such sum or sums, no 
matter how invested, are to be carried to 


the credit of the trustees to the llses of the 
will. So you see, it is a very potent in- 
strument. " 
"I'm sure it is," said the young lady, 
with a disappointing cheerfulness. 
" 'VeIl, I'll do my best; I'll send you an 
abstract; and, is that the church - bell I 
hear?" 118 asked, glancing through the 
open window. 
"Yes, we hear it very distinctly," said 
she. 
" Oh, then YO-.:l'll be going immediately." 
And again he took his leave. 
CHAPTr:I:. XXII. IN ROYDO
 CHURCH. 
T HE bell from tJ1e church tower sounds 
sweetly over town and field: and the sober- 
minded folk, who people the quaint streets 
of Roydon, answer that solemn invitation 
very kindly. 
III this evening sun, as the parishioners 
troop slowly towards the church-gate, near 
the village tree, sad Mrs. Foljambe, hard of 
hearing, the gay Captain Bamme, and the 
new curate, the Reverend l\fichael Doody, 
accidentally encounter. 
l\frs. liloljambe stops to receive their 
greetings. The level sunbeam shows all 
the tiny perplexity of wrinkles on her 
narrow forehead with a clear illumination. 
,. I'm going to the church to witness the 
ceremonial," shouts the captain, with his 
best smile. 
She turns with a little start. 
" No wonder she's a bit hard of hearing r 
captain, if that's the way ye've been talk- 
ing at her this ten years," suggests Mr. 
Doody, in a tone to her inaudible. 
" We have been sending up some china 
and cut-glass to the vestry-room, for the 
bishop's toilet-table," says l\1rs. Foljambe, 
and her head droops, and her sad eyes 
look dreamily on tJle road, as if she were 
thinking of passing the rest of the evening 
there. 
" The bell has only ten minutes more to 
ring,. ma'am," says the curate, who is 
growIng uneasy. 
"It is a nice evening," observes :Mrs. 
Foljambe, drearily. 
"Quite so," says the captain, waving 
his hand agreeably towards the firmament. 
" Although we have sun, it's cool." 
" Your son's at school?" repeats good 
l\1rs. Foljambe, to let him know that she 
had heard him distinctly. 
"Oh, oh, oh, that's rich!" ejaculates 
the curate, exploding. 
The captain smiles, and darts a malig.. 
nant glance at the Reverend :Michael 
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Dno(ly, but docs not choo,;o to ba\\ 1 a cor- 
rection in the street. 
So they re!'.umo th('ir walk towards the 
.clmrcb. The sun is drawing- t.owards the 
horizon; it is Ri
 o'clock. l'h(' tombstonps 
cast slJaùows eastward on the grm,
, and 
thc people, as they troop upward t()warù 
the porch, throw their moving sh:\(low!'. 
likcwise along the green mantle of U1C 
dead, and the grey churchyard wall catclH's 
them perpendicularly, by the heads and 
.shoulùers, and exhibits in that yellow light 
the silhouettes of worthy townf'mon and 
tllCiI' ,,-ives, and slmrp outlines of hats and 
bonnets, gliJing onward, to the music of 
the holy bell, to hear the good olù bishop 
preach. 
The good bishop is robing in the vestry- 
room. The vicar does the honours with 
profound F;uavity, and the curate assists 
with a military sense of subordination and 
immense gravity. 
.\. note awaits the bishop, in clHl.rge of 
the clerk, from Lady Vernon, pleading her 
headache, and begging t.he good prelate to 
come to H.oydon Hall, and if his arrange- 
ments about the Church :Missions meeting 
will not permit that, at least that on his 
way back to the palace he will give her a 
day or two, or as much longer a time as he 
can. One of her grcnadiers in blue and gold 
and eockades waits at the vestry-door for 
I an answer, looking superciliously over the 
headstones. But the bisbop cannot accept 
these hospitable proffers. 
In due time the statue is unveiled. In 
white marble, the image of a slender man, 
of some forty years or upward, with a noble 
pensive face, and broad fine forehead, his 
head a little inclined, stands fortb, one hand 
laid lightly on an open book, the other 
raised, in pleading or in blessing. It is 
"hat we don't often see, a. graceful, strik- 
ing-, and pathetic monumental image. 
Dead t\\ o-and-twenty years, there were 
many present who remembereJ that ener- 
getic, charihble, anù eloquent vicar well. 
And all who knew him adjusted themselves 
to listen, with earnest ears, to the words 
which were to fall from the lips of the good 
old prelate, who prcached, after so long an 
interval, as it were the funeral scrmon of 
his gifteù friend. 
The Vemon f.:tmily have a. grand, olll- 
filshioned, square pew in thc ai
le; )[aud 
,- ernon and )Iiss 1Iax 
Iedwyn sit there 
now, and the bishop's chaplain has been, 
by special ÏIn-itation, elevated to its car- 
peted floor, and sits on its crimson ('u
hioD, 
anù performs his religiou
 c\:erci"5cs 011 a 



 


level at lea.c;;t twch'c inches higher than the 
rest of the congregation in the aisle. 
Und('r the angle of the organ-loft, at 
pach side, is a nai-row ('ntrance. And above 
that, at the right, is a straig-ht stone arch, 
separating the loft from the bide gallery, 
and looking diagonally across tho aisle. 
Behind this, going back deep into the 
shade, is a narrow Fòeat, with a Joor openeù 
by a latch-key from tIle "imling tower- 
stairs. Here you may sit bctwpen stone 
walls that are panelled \\ ith oak, hearing 
and seeing, and your
elf unobserved. In 
old times, perhaps, it was the private ob- 
servatory of some ecclesiastical dignitary 
or vi
itor, who looked ill when he pleased, I 
secretly, to see that mas:-; was sung, and all 
things done decently anù in order. 
To tbose WllO look up, the arch seems 
empty, and notbing but darkness in the I I 
cavity behind it. But a human being in 
perturbation and bitterness of soul is there. 
It is hard for her to follow the ber..edictions 
of the psalm, to which the congregation 
read the responses that echo through the 
old church ",alls. In the corner of the 
deep and dark cell she occupies, there 
f!tands, as it were, an evil spirit, anù there 
ripples in and fills her cars, with ebb and 
flow, the vengeful swell, but too familiar to 
her soul, of another psalm-a psalm of 
curses. Ever and anon, as if she would 
shake something from her ears, she shakes 
her head, saying: 
" Is he not dead and gone? t Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lorù.' Let 
him alone. Don't think of him." 
But the gall returns to her heart, and I I 
fire and worm are working there, and the 
anathema goes 011. 
Why hall she committed it, syllablo by 
syllable, with a malignant meaning, to 
nwmorv, and conned it on'I', \\ ith an evil 
delight? 
IIad she abused the worù of God; and 
was the spirit she had eyoked her ma!'.ter 
now? 
Though her lips were closed, 
he seemed 
to herself to be a1\, ays r(,pl'atin
, fiercely: 
" Set thou a wicked man 0'\""<..'1" him, and 
let Satan statuI at his right hanù." 
"\Vhell he Hhall he judgeù, let him be 
condemned: and let his prayer become sin." 
"Let the iniquity of his fathers be re- 
membered with the Lord; and Il't not the 
sin of I is mother be blotted out. ,. 
"Becau
e he remcmbered llot lllCl'C'., so 
let it be far from him." . 
" .\.8 he 10veJ cur::;ing, so let it cumc unto 
him. " 
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She raises her head suddenly. 
"I'm nervous," she thinks, with her 
hands clasped over her dark eyes. "God 
have merey on me, and let me hear I" 
The voice of the good bishop, clear and 
old, is heard uttering the brief prayer be- 
f,)re his sermon. 
She throws herself on her knees, listen- 
ing .vith clasped hands, passionately, A 
dull lifè rolls away, and warm and vivid 
youth returns, and the fountain of her 
tears is opened, and the stream of remem- 
brance, sweet and bitter, rushes in. The 
scene is unchanged, there is the same old 
church, there are the rude, familiar oak 
carvings, the self-same saints and martyrs 
in the vivid windows. The same organ- 
pipes breathe through the arches from time 
to time the same tones to which, in summer 
evenings just like this, long ago, she had 
listened, when a loved hand pressed the 
notes, and the melancholy sounds fined her 
cars as they do now. Oh! the pain, how 
nearly insupportable, of scenes recalled too 
vividly, wanting the love that has made 
them dear to memory for ever. 
Over the heads of the earnest and the 
inattentive, of dull and worthy townsfolk 
there assembled, the tremulous silvery 
tones of the white-haired bishop reach the 
solitary listener in this dark nook. 
The old bishop tenderly enters on his 
labour of love. He eloquently celebrates 
his early friend. He tells them how gentle 
that friend was, how learned, how noble an 
enthusiast, modest and simple as a child, 
yet a man of the finest genius. :Many 
of those who heard him now remembered 
:1\11'. Howard in the prime of manhood. 
Two-and-twenty years were numbered since 
his beloved friend died. They, too, were 
once young students together-it seemed 
but yesterday; and he, the survivor, was 
now an old man, and if the companion whom 
he had deplored, with foolish sorrow, were 
now living, he woulù be but the shadow 
of the man they remembered, with hair 
bleached, and furrowed brows, and strength 
changing fast to weakness. But time could 
not have changed the fine affections and 
noble nature that God had given him, and 
would have only improved the graces that 
grow with the life of the Spirit. Then 
follow traits of the character he described, 
and some passages, perhaps unconsciously 
pathetic, on the vanity of human sorrows, 
and the transitoriness of all that is splen- 
did and beautiful in mortal man. 
The feeble voice of the bishop is heard 
no more. 


The organ peals, and voices skilled in 
t,he mystery of that sublime music rise in 
a funeral anthem: voices called together 
from distant places, chant the sublime 
texts. 
Then in one long chord the voices faint 
and die, like a choir of angels receding from 
the earth. A silence follows, the organ 
peals once more, and the people begin 
slowly to diRperse. 
Olù 
1rs. Clink, who opens and locks 
the pews, is waiting at the foot of the 
tower-stairs to receive Lady Vernon, whose 
brougham is to come to the church-door, 
w hen the people are gone, and there will be 
few to canvass the great lady's secret visit 
to the church. 
The funereal swell of the organ still rolls 
and trembles along the roof, and fills the 
building, now nearly empty. The sun has 
just gone down; some fading tints of rose 
are still on the western sky. She ventureR 
now to the front of the arch, in the shadow 
of which she has hitherto been hidden. 
The early twilight, dimmed by the stained 
windows, fills the church with a mislead- 
ing and melancholy light; white shafts of 
marble rise faintly through the obscurity, 
and she, from her lonely place, unseen, looks 
down, crying silently as if her heart would 
break. 


POISONOUS FISHES. 


AMONGST the various dangers to which 
the crews of exploring and surveying expe- 
ditions are exposed, there are few against 
which it is more difficult to guard than 
against the risks to which sailors, who are 
always morbidly desirous of a change of 
diet, are exposed, from eating fishes whose 
dietetic value is unknown. There is unfor- 
tunately no external characteristic by which 
an edible species can be distinguished from 
a poisonous one; and the difficulty of tho- 
subject is further increased by the fact that 
the same kind of fish often affords whole- 
some food at one period of the year, while 
at another season it is in the highest degree- 
venomous. 
The noxious properties of some fishes 
are supposed to be dependent on the nature 
of their food. :l\Iunier, in a letter to t.he 
well-l.--nown naturalist, Sonnerat, written 
nearly a century ago, states that in Bour- 
bon, and in 
fauritius, none of the genus 
Scarus, or parrot-fishes, which in those 
islands are called by the popular names of 
vieille, or old wife, perroquet, &c., are 
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eatpll hctween December allll the hl'g-ill- 
lliug of 
\pril, being' reg-ardpd as unwholt'- 
hOP1P during- that period. h'('ause tlll'Y then 
('at larg-p quantities of coral-polyps. This 
btatpment is in part confirmed hy Commer- 
sun, "ho, r('garding the cataubleue (Hcarus 
capitaneus), says that it gnaws the coral, and 
is l'on
equently looked upon as n. "uspiciou
 
article of diet, hoth in the lIe-dc-France 
and in Bourbon. The natives of Bombay 
are 
aid to rf'jl\ct anotlll'r species of Scarus 
(So harid) for the same reason. Other forms 
of animal life, as the beautiful medusa. or 
jelly-fish, known as the 
tf'phallomia, and 
the well-known Portuguese men-of-war, 
or phYflJalia, when eaten by fishes, seem 
also to render the latter unfit for human 
food, probably on account of their acrid 
and irritating properties. Risso describes 
a 
f editerranean fish, called Courpata hy the 
Nice fishermen, whieh cannot safely be 
eaten at the periods during which it feeds 
on this medusa, and the sardine of the 
Antilles (Harengula humoralis) is so poison- 
ous, after feeding on the physalia, as to 
occasion death in a fl'w minutes. The 
common herring is sometimes very unwhole- 
Romp, although perhaps scarcely poisonous, 
in con
equence of its living on certain 
minute worms, which are occasionally so 
ahundant in the :North Sea as to give a red 
tint to the water. 
 otwithstanding the 
alJominations greedily devoured by eels, 
these fishes may generally be eaten "ith 
impunity. rrhere are, however, occasional 
instances in which they prove dc1eteriou
, 
ana )I. Yirey, in describing a case in "hich 
a whole TInnily were attacked with violent 
pains and diarrhæa, a few hours aÎter eat- 
ing eels taken from a t-;tagnant castle-ditch, 
near Orleans, refers to several similar 
aceidents. 
In many cases the poisonous properties 
of fi!'h may be du(' to the food of which 
they partake, hut this cannot he the sole 
cause: for, while poi
onous fishes are 
fonnd in localities in which polyps, &c., do 
not a bound, in certain islands surrounded 
hy these zoophytes the fishes are bafl'ly 
(\ùihle. For the knowll'dge of n ver)T im- 
portant fi.Let hearing on this subject we 
are indebted to )11'. Caird, a gentleman of 
high natural- history acquirement
, long 
re
ident in rrriniclacl. In a private eOIll- 
mUllication with which he has favoured 
U
, he tel1s us that the harracouta is, a
 n. 
genpral rule, eaten with perfect immunity 
in Trinilbd, while in the neighhouring 
island of Grenada, and in most of the 
other parts of the ',est Indies, death, or 


lingering- ...ickness IiJr many year:i, has 
frccluelltl) occurred after eating thi... fi!'h 
n 
its frl'sh f'tatc. )11'. Cairù agrees \\ ith 
Dr. Hill of Jamaica (\\ho has pnhli.,hed 
b\ 0 cs
a

, one on Puisonous .Fishe", and 
one 011 Fi
h Poi:-.ons, in the Proeeedin{!s of 
the Scientific &sociation of Trillicla
l, for 
18Ii8), in the vie\\ that the barracouta is 
fit for foud in Trinidad, in consequence of 
the ab"ence of coral reefs in that i:-.land, 
w hilo for the opposite reason it is poison- 
ous in Grenada and elsewhl.re in the 'Vest 
Indies. 
Iidway bet" een Cuba, lIayti, and 
Jamaica, lie extensive reefs and shoals of 
the FOl'migas (or ..Ants' Nests). They are 

eYeral miles in extent, and are so shallow 
that they can only be navigated by mode- 
rate-sized vessel
, in a Rmooth sea. They 
closely resemble the fringing shore-reefs 
that have heen so often descrihed; pre- 
senting to the eye of the naturalist arborcs- 
cent corals and huge brain-
tones, amongst 
which are a profusion of sea-cucumbers, 
star-fish, sea-urchins, and spong-es. .. The 
Formigas constitute," says Dr. Hill, "a very 
"arrell or vivarium ûf all kinds of fishe
." 
Those who have waded on these coral-reefs 
arc wen aware of the pungent scent gi\-en 
out hy the pulyps which buill! there, auù 
often experience their stinging infl.uellce 
when they come in cont.Let with the l'xposC'd 
skin. It has been invariaùlv fuuud that 
all the fishes taken on the 1i ormigas, and 
the harracoutas especially, are always poi- 
sonous. '" In this way," says Dr. liill, 
" "e may account for the general belief 
that the fishes are poisonous at one end uf 

t. Christopher's, while they are harmless 
at the other." 
III Home countries it is a cOIllmon habit 
to poi!-'on the water of a river \\ ith Do 
Rtupefying drug, in order to catch the fish. 
IndepPllùently of the wasteful eharactl'r of 
this procedure (for many more fish are de- 
stroyed than can he used for fuod), it be- 
comes a question of much importance, to 
ascertain whether the poi
on may he trans- 
mitted to man. 'rhe evidence on this puint 
is conflicting; the r
huJt probahly varying 
accordiug' to the uature of the drug em- 
ployed. There is, hO\\evcr, uo doubt that 
fishes tha.t ha:ve been thus taken become 
l1ang'erou
, if not cooked and eaten at once. 
As all example of the occ.uÚonal iunocuou:s- 
nlSS of fi:-hC'S thus ('nptureù, it ma)' he 
mentioneù that ill )1. de Castcl1llan.
 
'" oyage dans les parti's centrales ùe 
l'_\m(:r. du Sud," it is recordld that "n. 
plentiful supply uf fi-.;hcs havinb been ob- 
tained on the b'Tcat lake near the Hio 
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Sarayacu in the missions of the U c:1ya]0, by spawn of thf' barbel, and to a less degree 
means of the poison residing in the stems that of the pike and burbot, will occasioH- 
.of the Barbasco or Necklace-wood, these, ally, if eaten, induce great irritation; and 
after rapidly undergoing the destructive if it be necessary to eat these fishes during 
influences of the plant, were eaton without the spawning period, the milt and roe 
ill effect, and the natives even drank tho should be carefully removed. 
waters of the lake with impunity." In those countries in which poisonous 
The age and consequently the size of fishes abound, certain tests have 10nO' been 
the fish are supposed in some species to in general use with the view of de
iding 
influence their unwholesomeness, certain whether any particular specimen may bo 
kinds of fishes being regarded as edible safely brought to table. M. Poey, who is the 
in their youth and poisonous in advanced author ofa magnificent work on the Natural 
life. In Havannah there is a fish known I-listory of Cuba, states that" the means of 
to naturalists as the Carana fallax (or the recognising barracouta that are in a con- 
bastard carangue), which is not allowed to dition to produce mischief, is that the root 
be exposed for sale if it weighs more than of their teeth will be found of a blackoned 
a kilogram (which is equal to about two colour; and that, wanting this mark, tho 
pounds three ounces). In the Island of fish may be eaten without fear; or," he 
Trinidad it is believed that t.he becuna * adds," if a silver spoon or coin, placed in 
(Sphyræna becuna) may be eaten with the vessel in which the cooking is going on, 
safety when small, but becomes poi80nous is not blackened, the fish is equally safe." 
when it attains its full size; and Dr. Court, Dr. Hill, to a certain degree, confirms 
who practised meùicine there for some time, the efficacy of the tooth test. Seeing a 
states that the same rule applies to all the fine-looking barracouta (strictly speaking, 
fishes said to be poisonous. The natives it is the becuna that both 1\1. Poey and 
úf Hayti hold a similar opinion regarding Dr. I-lill mean) nearly three feet long, and 
a species of Serranus, commonly called apparently in fine condition, he examined 
the grande gueule, and known by English the teeth, and, finding them faintly purple 
sailors as the rock-fish. It may attain a at the root, he remarked that the fine look of 
length of nearly a yard, bllt when it ap- the fish would doubtless lead to its sale, but 
proximates to this size it often proves poi- that injurious consequences would most pro- 
sonous. bably result to those who partook of it. 
The season of the year is supposed by I I-lis prediction proved correct; "and it 
some writers to have an effect in rendering happened next morning that complaint 
certain fif::\hes dangerous as food. In the was common in Spanish Town, that many 
Loyalty Islands, 1\1. Jouan, the captain of had suffered the well-known sickness front 
,a French frigate, has found that many eating poisonous barracouta." 
species are dangerous, and even deadly, at I Similar tests are applied to the true or 
some periods of the year, while at others I great barracouta, which is sometimes named 
.they may be eaten with impunity. It is Esox barracuda, on account of its likeness, 
possible that" the season of the year" may I both in form and flavour, to the pike, and 
only be another expression for "the food is very often poisonous. 
-of tishes at certain times." In the Antilles The becuna is clearly the fish to which 
many fishes, including the little lliggor Dr. Badham, in his Prose I-Ialieutics, r
fers 
(Serranus nigriculus), are avoiùed during as the barracouda, and regarding which he 
cm:taill months of the year. 'Vhile tho pro- tells the following anecdote: "A friend 
cess of spawning is going on it has been of our own, who lately nearly lost his 
observed that certain fishes (probably in- life at a marriage party with several other 
.cluding those just mentioned) become dan- guests, 
o-partakers o
 the fish, ga
e us 
gerous articles of food, the eggs and milt the partIculars of theIr common seIzure, 
being especially virulent. The conger.eel, which occurred very shortly after the con- 
common on our shores, is said to occasion clusion of the repast. After full vomiting 
dysentery if it be eaten at this period. The they all recovered under the administration 
of enormous doses of laudanum. On meu- 
· .Writers on the ichthyology of the Carribean Sea tioning this circumstance to a 'Vest Indian, 
have made sad confusion . between the barracouda and I . d h 
th b St . tl k " th L' . s h he informed us that tIe acci ent must ave 
e ecuna. fIC y spea mg, e lormer IS . P yræna 1 . I 
barracouda, and the latter Sphyræna becuna. In proceeded from culpable neg 1gence on t Ie 
1'rinidad the becuna, the smaller of the two species, is part of the host who before introducing 
almost always called a barracouta: The t
ue fish of t
is j such a fish to his' g uests should knowin(
 
name reaches a length of from SIX to nIne feet, whIle ". b 
,the becuna does not exceed three feet. how dangerous it was, have first gIven the 
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head to one of llis negroes to dine upon, 
which, haviug' taken eflcet on him, would 
lJ:1.ve efIcctually prevented all that followcd. 
He adùed that this was the common way of 
dpaling with quaco and barracou<.1a in some 
of the IJC'pward Islands." Dr. Hill, not- 
withstanding his successful prediction re- 
garding the large becuna with the purple 
marks at the hase of its teeth, ob
ervcs 
that as no test has been discovered by 
which it may he dC'cided whether any 
kind of fish is poisonous or harmless, "the 
only sure cour
e to Le pursued is that 
of giving the offal of the Fmspicious fish 
to some domestic animal, such as a duck, 
not likely to reject it, and judging by what 
ensues. " 
Dr. Guyon, formerly sanitary inspector 
of troops at :Martinique, refers the poisonous 
properties of this and other suspected fishes 
to an incipient decay in the flesh, not 
amounting to actual putrefaction; and M. 
lJuméril, who has written onp of the most 
elaborate es:::;ays on this subject, agrees with 
him. rrhey support their opinion by the 
following facts: 
]. rrhe mackerel taken at St. Helena is 
I poisonous if kept for a single night; while 
if prepared on the same day on which it is 
I caught, it is perfectly fit for food. 
2. The inhabitants of the Antilles assert 
that the bonito should be dressed for the 
I table as soon as it is taken from the water; 
I and several cases are on record illustrating 
the darlger of neglectiug this precaution. 
3. The Chinese will only eat the rretro_ 
don ocella tus, one of their best fishe
, as 
soon as it is captured. 
4. The instances of fish-poisoning occur 
almost solely where the temperature is high, 
and especially in the hottest period of the 
year, when decomposition is most rapid. 
rrhe blackening of a piece of silver placed 
in the vessel in which a poisonous Dsh is 
cookeù, supports this view; the change of 
colour being due to the liùeration of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen which accompanies 
decay uf tif:sue. 
There seems no conclusive e,riùenee to 
prove that copper-bottomed bhips, or metals 
in any form, have any connexion with the 
dangerous properties of fishe:-:;, although 
molluscs (as oysters or mussels) may be- 
come poisonous in this way. Nor ùoes there 
seem any better founùation for the belief 
that any fi
hes deri,'e their baleful pro- 
perties fl"Om feeding on the fruits of the 
manchillecl, &0. Dr. llill has, however, 
pointed out that fi
hes have sometimes 
become unwholesome from being covereù 
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over, in the baskets in which they are 
ca
.ried, with the lea ves of poisonous 
slll'u b!=!. 
Various writers on natural history !Ia\(' 
given lists of such fishes as are kno\\ ll, or 
8u:.;p
cted, to be poisonous. Leunis, in hib 
excellent SJ nopsis del' Katurgcf.,ehichte def 
r.r'hierreichs, p. 3.32, states that about se- 
venty Rpecies of fishes are known to ha\ e 
ocea
ioned severe illness and often d.eatll, 
and giv.es a list of' b\ enty-three species 
which have a specially bad reputation. 
I. 
Duméril mentions' eighteen fishes that 
are known to be poisonous, and observes 
that" others might certainly be added;" 
while Dr. Hill enumerates thirteen specie
, 
occurring in the Carribean Sea alone, which 
are either hurtful or dangerous. 'Ve shall 
confine our remarks on this head to a few 
of the most noxious species; and shall 
gi\re precedence to the yellow-bill sprat 
(
Icletta thrissa) of the Antilles, which 
invariably occasions prompt and certain 
death, with frightful convulsions, in the 
course of half an hour. Another species 
of tbe same genus, COr.lmon in Kew Cale- 
dunia and other islands of the Indian Ocean, 
and often called a sardine, is almost equally 
dangerous. 
Several species of sea-porcupines (Tetro- 
don) and of the allied genus Diodon, pos- 
sess a very bad reputation. There is a 
Spotted Tetrodon at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which has been the cause of so many 
deaths, that ships anchoring in the ba)T 
are warneù against it by the local auUlO- I 
rities. There is a Tetrodon in New CaJe- I 
clonia whose eflects are so terrible, that a I 
fragment of the flesh weighing less than 
eighty grains, occasioned the death of a 
pig to which it was administered. Doctor 
13aùham tells us that there is a species in I 
the Nile (Tetrodon lilleatus) which is held 
by the Egyptians to be very poisonous, and 
he mentions an allied species, the furnbe 
of Japan, which, although equally dan- 
gerons (causing death \\ ithin t\\ 0 hours), ic; 
fuund to be too delicate to resist. An im- 
perial decree expressly forbids the Japanese 
soldiers to cat the furube, and cnforces 
this prohihition by making an ex pres!' pro- 
vision that 110 son may replace his fhther 
who h'\.8 been slain by e..l.ting this fish. 
XotwitlHìt:lllding this regulation, tlw furubc 
is in such great repute amongst epicures 
that it sells at a higher price th'lll allY other 
fish. According to .For:-:tcr, this fi
h is 
eaten by the Japancse when they wish to 
commit a quiet act of suicide, \\ ithout going 
through the formalities of the "happy 
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d( patcl1," .An allied fish, of the genus 
Diodon, common at l\'Íartinique, produces 
death sometimes almost immediately, and 
sometimes after two months' suffering. 
The Horned Trunk-fish (Ostraceon cor- 
Ilutum) and the Old 'Vifc (Balistes vetula), 
common off Bourbon and 
1:auritius, are 
probably to be placed next in order if 
classified according to their poisonous pro- 
pel.ties; after w]lich we must 1)lace the 
becuna, the barracouta, the false carangue, 
the catau bleuc (a I'pecies of Scarus), found 
in )Iauritius, and the dog-toothed hog-fish 
(Lachnolaimus caninus), common to the 
Carribean Sea. 
It is to one or more of the five last- 
named fishes that the accident tlmt befel 
an American whaler in lVlarch, 1854, must 
be attributed. The ship stopped at the 
Island of Juan Fernandez, to take in 
water, and some of the men began fishing, 
and caught more than four hundred pounds 
weight of fish, including carangues, capi- 
bines, and old wives, which were cooked for 
supper. In a few hours forty-two of t.he 
fifty-seven men who formed the ship's com- 
pany were seized with dizziness, abùomiual 
pains, nausea, and repeated vomitings. Pro- 
stration and coma then came on, and in 
eleven hours from the beginning of the 
seizure, thirty-four of the sailors were dead. 
The remaining eight, after suffering ex- 
tremely for from five to eight days, gra- 
dually recovered. The fifteen who were 
not put 011 the sick-list, did not altogether 
escape the bad effects of the meal; several 
of them suffered from colic and dysentery 
for two or three days. 
A fish, known at St. Domingo as the 
Tassarll guarapucu (Cybium cabal1a), is 
sometimes very poisonous. An English 
physician, Dr. Ferguson, records a case in 
which, at a dinner- party at the house of 
the quarter-master-general, every one pre- 
sent ate more or less of the fish, and all 
were variously affected, according to the 
quantity 
"l,ken. The negro cook died, and 
the lady of the house, who dined almost 
exclusively off this dish, suffered severely 
for several months. 
We shall conclude this baleful bill of 
fare with the anchovy of the Indian seas 
(Engraulis bælama), which is intensely 
poisonous, unless, in preparing it for the 
table, the head and intestines are carefully 
removed; and with a marine perch (Arripis 
georgianus) of Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia. This fish, which is called by the 
fishermen sa1mon, when old and of a uni- 
form olive tint, and salmon trout in its 
J
oungcr spotless stage, deserves especial 


notice, because, from its cheapness in the 
:l\lelbourne and other markets, it is very 
extensively used as fooù by the poorer 
classes, while it has the reputation of fre- 
quently causing, even when perfectly fresh, 
the most violent symptoms of fish-poison- 
ing, accompanied by great suffering, and 
sometimes ending fatally. Its action, ac- 
cording to Professor M'Coy, is so irregular 
that the same fish may poison half a family 
and leave the other half unaffected. 
Several of the symptoms offish-poisoning 
have been incidentally noticed in the preced- 
ing pages. Taking them collectively, they 
supervene, with varying intensity, in the 
following order. The patient complains of 
dizziness, dimness of sight, giddiness, palpi- 
tation of the heart, and a feeling of weight 
and heat in the stomach and abdomen. 
Obliged to assume the recumbent position, 
he notices an itching of the skin; the face, 
and other parts, presenting red or white 
blot,ches, surrounded by a crimson ring. In 
the palms of the hands and soles of the feet 
the itching amounts to a burning sensation, 
and if these parts are immersed in water 
there is a feeling of tingling, which is re- 
garded as characteristic of the disease. 
Pains in the limbs and at the joints are 
also commonly present. 
In cases likely to prove fatal there are 
intense abdominal pains, dysenteric symp- 
toms, and often convulsions. vVhell con- 
valescence begins the scarf-skin peels off as 
after scarlatina, and the hair, and some- 
times even the nails, drop off. The effects 
are often felt for years, and disappear only 
by degrees, and after removal to a cold 
climate. 
As accidents of this nature may occur 
when there is no doctor at hand, it may not 
be out of place to add a word or two re- 
garding treatment. 'Ve must, in the first 
place, attempt to get rid of the poisonous 
matter by clearing out the stomach with 
an emetic of a scruple of sulphate of zinc, 
or with a large teaspoonful of powdered 
mustard in a tumbler of tepid water. Di- 
luent drinks, such as barley-water, or toast- 
and-water, should then be freely given, 
after which, if the patient is not too pro- 
strated, a dose of castor-oil will serve to 
expel any noxious matter that may have 
got beyond the reach of the emetic. The 
poison having thus, as far as possible, been 
evacuated, its effects must be combated 
with stimulants, such as coffee, wine, and 
grog. If the vomiting and intestinal pains 
do not yield to this treatment, opium, 
especially in the form of Dover's powder 
in doses of five grains or more, three or 
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foul' timps a lby, is often of great service.. 
'fhi,; brill!!s to a c1o<;e all that \\ e have 
to tC'll regarain
 the essential subject of 
tIle presC'nt article; but ", hilc in the pre- 

(l1iJlg ('asps man ha::; been the primary 
ag
l'('ssor, there are many illstallces in 
whieh fishes, pro' idcd with ofIell
i,.e, or it 
may he only IlL.fpnsive, wcapuu." attack and 
sC'rionsly injure fbhermell anù bathers.t 
'Vlthout notieiJlg such fishes as the sharks, 
&c., for which man may be regarded as a 
normal artic1e of diet, "e mav, in the first 
instance, refer to the renul;kable disco- 
very, made a few years llgo (18ôti) by Dr. 
GiiJlthpl', of a fi:-:;h with a poison appara- 
tus as complete in all its anatomical ar- 
rangements as that pOSSCb
èd by the viper 
or the rattlesnake. The fish in whieh 
this organ exists is nearly a foot in length, 
and i:-:; found in the Gulf of Panama; and 
not more than Ol1e or two 
pecimells, pre- 
:;;;ern.d in spirits, have, in so fill' as we 
know, been received in England. The poison 
organ consists of an opercular, and of a 
dorsal part. The operculum or gill-cover is 
yery ]larrow, and extremely nlObile, and is 
:l.rmcd behind with a spine eight lines (two- 
thirds of an ineh) in length, and of the 
fo.ame form :l.R the venom-fang of the snake. 
This 
pine has a longish slit at the outer 
siùe of its extremity, which leads into a 
canal that tl'rminates in a sac of about 
douLle the size of an oat-grain. Although 
the specimen had been in spirits for more 
than nine m()nth
, it contained a "hitish 
substance like thick cream, which, on the 

light('st pressure, could be made to flow 
freely from tho opening at the end of the 
:;\pine. Nothing exactly like a poison-gland 
could be founù near the sac, but a minute 
tube floated in it, which Dr. Günther thinks 
was connected with the mucous canals 
which occur in this and many other fishes. 
The dor
al part of the apparatus is com- 
posed of two dorsal spines, each ten lines 
in length, and having a separate sac, with 
the samo arrangements as in the opercular 
8pine. rrhere are, thus, four poison spines, 
each of which is connected with a sac com- 
posed of fibrous walls, having a mucous 
lining, nnd containing a secretion which, 
from n.nalogy, nlu
t be regarded as an ani- 
mal poison, 


· If Dover's powder, which contains one 
rain of 
opium in ten, is not at hand, fifteen or twenty drops of 
laudanum may be given in a little water, three or four 
time8 a day. It must be distinctly undl'rstood that the 
.. fi\"'e grains or more" in the text refer to Dover's 
powder and not to opium itself. 
t We have ink>nhonally omitted all notire of electric 
fishes, because they are flill,. considered in many 
popular works. 


There is no evidence of this fish l \ er 
attackillg 1ll
'n, anù, as it live,; on monuscs I 
and cMlstaceans, the weapOll in this ca
e is 
}>robahly only one of elefence. 
This allatumical inn'stigatinn ser,'e5, 
however, to explain the terrihle em'cts of 
the woum1s inflicted by the ùorsal 1'pines <Æ 
the weever (Trachinus \ ipera), a ti
h not 
yery uncommon on our own shores, and 
other allied fishes found in tropical seas. 
It had been generally believed, hefure the 
publication of Dr. GÜllther's l1aper, that 
tho severe and inflammaJory efI"eet:-; re
ult- 
ing from these wounds "ere due to the 
jagged character of the lacerations that 
were inflicted; but now it is r('garded as 
at all events a probable, if not an e:,ta- 
bli..hed fact, that the double-
ro()ved spiuf's 
of these fishes are tho ehaulle1s by whieh 
thC'y inject an irritant poison. Dr Francis 
Day, in llÌs Fishes of )1alahar, describes 
several sting-rays, siluroids, &c., which, by 
their pectoral or caudal saw-like spines, 
occasion fearful wounds, sometimes termi- 
nating fatally with lock-jaw. 
The Scorpion-fish (Sacchohranchus sin- 

io) is perhaps the most terrible of tho:-;e 
fishes. A wound from its serrated pectoral 

pine is so mnch dreaded by the fisllCrmen, 
that they would rather cut tho meshes of 
their nets and let all their spoils be lost 
than endeavour to take it out uninjured. 
The dreaded spine is always broken off 
with a piece of stick, and hence perfect 
specimens of the fish are rare. I t is about 
a foot and a half in length, and inhabits 
various rivers in India and Cochin-China. 
rrhe Crocodile-fish (Platycephalus insiùi- 
at or) is so feared for t}w wounds which it 
inflicts with its spines, that it i
 always 
knocked on the head when caught. This 
fish, which is not more than eighteen inches 
long, is common in tho Indian r-:eas. The 
caudal spino of a large ray (Trigon uar- 
nak) inhabiting tho Indian sea
, sometimes 
inflicts terrific wounds. Dr. Francis Day 
reports the case of an old man in the Cochin- 
China hospital who was suffering from 
mortification of the arm from a wound in- 
flicted by one of these fishes, which he was 
endeavouring to drag out of the sea iuto 
his boat. It twisted its tail round his arm, 
and dragged its spine through the mn:-:cles 
nearly ùown to the bone. Its cauùa.l fin is 
four times as long as its body, the serrated 
spine being hitnateJ about tho enù of the 
fir:;t eighth of the tail, which then tapers 
ofr to a very fine extremity. 
'l'ht:se sting-ray
 arc widely diffused over 
seas and rivers of the l.-arth. Mr. Dat{'s 
(in his Naturalist on tho Amazon
, second 
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edition, p. 242) describes a species capable 
of inflicting such severe wounds as to lame 
vigorous men for many TílOnths; and Don 
Ramon Paez (in his Travels in South and 
Central America, p. G2) speaks of the ray- 
fish being much dreaded by tbe Indians 
living on the banks of the Apure. 
There are many comparatively small fish 
-which, in consequence of some modification 
of the jaws or teeth, are very dangerous. 
Spix describes a fish, not larger than a 
human finger, which is very abundant at 
Para, on the mouth of the Amazon, and is 
in the habit of dining off' any tender and 
inviting parts that may be exposed by 
bathers. They hold on win1 such bull-dog- 
like tenacity, that when plucked away from 
their victims, they carry away a mouthful 
of flesh with them. In consequence of 
these little pests, the natives are obliged to 
adopt a special bathing-dress. The Indian 
name for the fish is Candiroú; scientifically 
it is known as Ceteopsis chandiru. 
1\lany of the South American rivers con- 
tain a fish called the Payara, shaped some- 
what like a sabre, and equally dangerous. 
Its lower jaw is furnished with a formid- 
able pair of fangs, not unlike those of the 
rattlesnake, with which it inflicts as smooth 
a gash as if the cut were made by a razor. 
In conclusion, let bathers in unexplored 
South American rivers beware of the Caribe, 
whose ravenous and bloorlthirsty propen- 
sities have caused it to be likened to the 
cannibal tribe of Indians. Its sharp tri- 
angular teeth are so strong that, according 
to Don Ramon Paez, "neither copper, 
steel, nor twine can withstand them." The 
sight or possibly the smell of blood seems 
especially to excite these fish, and it is ex- 
tremely dangerous for man or beast to 
enter the water "With even a scratch upon 
their bodies, and the inhabitants, who are 
often compelIed to cross streams infested 
by these bloodthirsty little demons (which 
are seldom larger than an average-sized 
perch) entertain far more fear of them than 
even of the crocodile. 


GOOD.BYE. 
FOR it is over, dear. Your 
areless touch 
Can thrill or stal.t no quiet pulse of mine; 
Tbe voice whose magic wooed and won so much, 
Unheeded may its tenderest spcll combine. 
The strange dark eyes their wonted glances steal, 
But not to melt or fire me any more, 
And coldly turnin
 from their mute appeal, 
I answer that their pristine might is o'er. 
A little sorry and a little vexed, 
With just a touch of mirth, a touch of shame, 
And at myoId entrancement quite perplexed, 
I think of how we played OUI" idle game. 


I, who to-night can neither laugh nor sigh, 
Gave many an honest smile. an honest tear, 
To our fair folly, born of vanity, 
And dead of-well, we carve no tombstone, dear! 
I said, just now, a certain phrase you used. 
Trying to wake again the old sweet thrill, 
That in the pretty words so much abw;ed J 
.We vowed nor time could ehange, nor tide could chill. 
I said it, all alone, with lips that fain 
Had trembled in the loving wont of old; 
I could not wake the perished spark again, 
The fire is out-th
 very hearth is cold. 
Come clasp my hand in frank free g-uise. my friend, 
Let the dead past bury its foolish dead; 
Let the dark curtain fall, the pageant end, 
And Wf> pass on wit,h calm untroubled tread. 
Forgive, forget, each what the other wroug-ht, 
Spe that the path is smooth, the sky is clear, 
And so with quiet unreg-retful thought, 
Own it is well, and all is over, dear! 
Yet a strang-e bitterness is in the words, 
A sullen sadness swells to eye and heart, 
A moan swells sudden from the stricken chords, 
Oh, the fair soulless dream is loth to part! 
I would not let a weary anger creep 
&und that sweet memory of our long ago, 
Weak will! cold love! that c1asp'd, yet could not keep. 
But there, it all is over, better so! 


IN THE FIELD WITH THE 
PRUSSIANS. 
A DAY'S ROUTINE IN A FIELD HOSPITAL. 
DIRECTLY :Marshal Bazaine had retired 
once more on his stronghold, having killed 
and wounded as many as he thought fit, 
the ambulance waggons set out for the 
battle-field to repair as much of the mis- 
chief as was possible. The ambulance 
waggons are clumsy-looking vehicles, drawn 
by two horses. On each side of the driver 
hangs a white flag bearing the cross of the 
Geneva Convention. r.rhe waggons are of 
two kinds, and are painted grey. They 
also bear a goodly number of red crosses 
on thcir tops and sides. One sort of 
ambulance waggon is built on much the 
same plan as a hearse, with a rounded 
canvas roof; only that, instead of being 
black, as I said before, their colour is grey 
 
The door of tl1Îs hearse kind of waggon 
opens behind on 11inges, and discloses four 
handles. These are the handles of two 
stretchers, which are laid side by side. 
Ventilation is provided by the canvas roof. 
Underneath this waggon are padlocked 
boxes containing the surgeon's instruments, 
and various medical and surgical appli- 
ances, The other waggons are externally 
exactly like their fellows, but in reality they 
are built on a different plan. They open 
at the top in the same way as a baker's 
cart might do, and when the top is raised 
it has to be held open by an iron bar. The 
uses of these carts, built on such very 
different principles, are easily to be ex. 
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plaim'd. The b('arse kind carri('s off from 
the field of ba.ttle only hea\?ily wonndcù 
men, and then only b, 0 at a time. TIH' 
hakl'r's cart kin(l carries off ten or twelYe 
Hlightly wount1eù men, who 1m'\'(\ to sit on 
t he bottom of the \Ya
gon; and tllis is 
found to be thp right proportion, fur where 
you find two badly wounded men alive you 
may e"{peet to fiee about ten or twel'r'e 
Rlightlv wounded. 
'on 
the 1st, 2nd, and :1rd of 
epternLer. 
the ambulance wa
gons of nearly the 
whole Pru
!-.iall army were busily at work, 
'lnd this sortie from :ßIctz vied with the 
hattles of Reamont and 
erlan in giving 
work to the ambulance staff. I chose the 
village of A yancey, ne'ar St. Barbe. as a 
place where my services would, in all pro- 
bability, be accppted. 
Avancey, a little village about eight 
mile's to the north-cast of 1\[ctz, is situated 
at the foot of a stepp hill, near whose sum- 
mit lies St. Barbe, at that time the head- 
quarters of General :Manteufcl. the com- 
mander of the First Army Corps. E\'en 
from St. Barbe. A nmcey look('d as pretty 
a little village as one might wish to see. It 
lay cmbosomed in trees and fields, .whieh 
formed a striking hut charming contrast to 
the white walls and red roofs of its humble 
houses. 
I entered Avancey at mid-day, tIle day 
after thc battle, and the sight that met my 
view will not easily be eradicated from my 
memory. .More than fixe hundred wounded 
men were to be fonnd in this one village, 
containing only tWe'nty houses and a couple 
of barns. 'rhere were about sixty :French 
peasants w Lo had remained in the place, 
and these had to be packed together in 
about fuur honses. 
I neyer witnef:sC'd anything so b3.rharous 
as the way the
e poor soldierR, many of 
whom were at the point of death, had to 
rough it. It was very wet and cold, yet 
many of these unfortunate creatures were 
without great-coats, food, or shelter for 
several hours, anf} this, he it remembered, 
after some of them Imd been lying for 
thirty-six hours in the pouring rain. )h'n 
were hopping about with broken thigh- 
bones, or crouching' on the ground, with 
shot-wounds ill the Lody, or with mutilated 
heads and arms from ghastly jo)hell-wounds. 
All bore a lmlf-torpid look, and everywhere 
the loss of hlood \\ as shocking. It cullecteù 
in the puddles; it ran do\\ n the gutters; 
aU that one 
aw, touched, or 
melt, was 
blood. .At first there "ere no means of 
dressing the wounùs, so the peasants had 


to give up slwC'ts anù wearing apparel for 
handages. 'Vhell fmfiicient accommodation I 
had been pro\ ided, the few men hdonwng I 
to the f.:allit.:it
 Corps, who were appointerl , 
to help at the \"illa
l', hegan bringing the I 
wounded under shC'lter. Some whom tlwy 
went to nssist they found past earthly aid, I , 
already lying stark and stiff 011 the \\ et 
groun d. 
The proportion of surgeon" for attendance I 
on the wounded in thÜ;; .Feld Laza.rcth be- 
longing to the l;"irst Army Corps \\ as in 
one instance OIle surgC'on to one hunùreù and 
eighty \\ oumled. 1'he Germans get ria of 
their slightly wounded with as much ex- 
pedition as possible; 'and when I offered 
my services at Avancey to help the slightly 
wounded, they were gladly accepted by the 
head doctor, VI'. Pohl. After working in- 
cessantly day and night for three days, we 
had only a.bout two hundred ca.
es left, but 
they were certainly as badly a mangled set 
of men with breath remaining in their 
bodies, as I saw during the whole war. The 
head doctor Lad eternally to be writing re- 
ports, goodness knows what of, or to whom 
they were addressed. Besides this, he at- 
tended to a few wonnded officers, who were 
ludged under the f'ame roof with him, so 
that the bulk of the wonnded fell to the 
Rhare of three German surgeons and my- 
self. 
The houses which cont'lined the wounded 
were very small, and the rooms were crowded 
to excess. lJUckily no typhus or dysent.ery 
broke out, though why we were particularly 
fayoured I know not, for the sanitary ar- 
rangements of the village were as bad as 
they conld possibly be. :1Iy German col- 
league's and 1 took up onr abode in a two- 
roomed hut, which had at least the ad
an- 
tnge of plenty of fresh air, a;;; the number 
of window-panes were sadly deficient. 'V c 
slept on straw sacks, and, like good Chris- 
tian
, gave our featber-beds to our }>adly 
wounded patients. 1'he men wounded 
were for the most part of Polish extraction, 
but the man to whom I gave my feather- 
bed looked more like an Italian than a spe- 
cimen of the 
cla.vonic race. I could not 
ask him "here he came from, or any un- 
nccec;c;ary quc:-,tion, us he was so terribly 
wounded that it was a... much as he could 
do to breathe at all. 'Vhen he got the 
fc.Lther-hed, in
tead of the hard f'tr
lW sack 
011 which he had been restlessly tossing, he 
squeezed my hand, and his big black eyes 
looked thank
. I took ß most intense in- 
terest ill the poor fellow, and did all I 
could to save his life; but from the first I 
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had but small hopes of his ultimate l.e- 1 IDaIlaged to get some potat.oes, to eat with 
covery. He gradually sank and died. I the raw ham and black bread. \Ve managed 
don't know his name, or place of birth, but to make ourselves very lmppy, notwith- 
I shall never forget his face, and the ex- standing our dreadful surroundings, and 
pressive thanks conveyed in his last mo- the little respite between our long hours of 
ments through his soft, dark eyes. work being "yell earned, was always much 
The ".ounded had not only to combat enjoyed. Near the village were two or 
against the terrible prostration which fol- three bivouacs, and of these a Uhlan bivouac 
lows from shock to the nervous system, but was my favourite. I formed the acquaint- 
had also to contend with a \ariety of dis- ance of the officers, who were as jolly a set 
agreeables, such as straw Facks without of fellows as I have ever met. I U:sed to 
proper mattresses; and as these lay on the go for a little ride with one of them, when 
hard boards, the torture endured by this he could obtain leave, after my flinner. 
alone greatly retarded their recovery. Be- 'Ve generaIly took the road towards l\Ietz, 
sides this, the flies, which swarmed without and visited one or other of the Prussian 
cessation day and night through the will- outposts. 'Ve used to caIl it reconnoitring; 
dows, gave them 110 peace. Each man it was rather hazardous, but very pleasant 
had a smaIl branch to keep them off, work, and as it was the only out-door 
but it was a regular duel à la mort between exercise I got during the day, I did enjoy 
them and their myriads of buzzing enemies. it most thoroughly. On one of my afternoon 
\Ve used to go our rounds to visit the rides which I took alone, I canle to a little 
wounded at six in the morning. The supply lonely cottage; the day was hot and I got 
of attendants was most miserable; for forty off my horse's back to get a drink of water. 
wounded I had but two, and as the wounded 'Vhen I tapped at the door a very old 
were distributed in three houses containing woman came and opened it. I asked for a 
seven rooms, it may be imagined that glass of water. She went to procure it me, 
during twenty-four hours t,hey did not get and while I was standing waiting, I was 
too much attention. It took a very long startled by hearing a noise resembling the 
time to wash and dress these wounds, and lowing of a cow. I wondered that such a 
as some of the men were suffering from quadruped had remained so near the lines of 
upwards of six distinct wounds, it was no the Philistines, and looked round the house 
slight physical as well as mental exertion to see if I could obtain a sight of such a 
to attend to an these poor fellows in the rare animal. N ow here was it to be seen. I 
day. was curious, and looked into the kitchen; 
At ten o'clock, having perhaps nnished no cow there. 
halfmy work, I used to leave house number "
Iadame," I said, as the old dame 
two in order to join the German surgeons in presented me with the glass of water, 
our litHe sanctum for breakfast. It could "may I ask whether there is a cow about 
not be said that we had provided ourselves the premises P" 
with many delicacies; raw ham and black "Ah! monsieur," said the little woman, 
bread were our invariable comestibles. Our trembling with apprehension, "don't take 
wine was good. It did not strictly belong it away, don't take it away!" 
to us, being stolen, or, to use the German I said, ":My dear madame, I am an 
word, "requirirt," and as the château, which Englishman; you have nothing to fear 
had been plundered as far as ceIIar contents from me." 
went, was some way off, and unpleasantly " V ous êtes AngIais, monsieur P" 
near the French lines, it was rather an ad- " Oui, madame," was my answer." 
venture to get a cart-load of bottles from The little old woman dragged me into 
it. At half-past ten we returned to our the kitchen, and opened a door leading 
wounded, and more washing and dressing down into the ceIIar. 
wounds went on. I used to get through "Violà, monsieur," she said. 
my first round, having attended to every- It was pitch dark, but I could hear an 
thing myself, about one o'clock. Till animal chewing. How the old dame got the 
half-past two I used to amuse and employ animal down there, or on what she fed it, 
myself in a carpenter's shed, where I im- I know not. When I was leaving she 
provised some appliances for broken bones, implored me not to tell the Prussians 
as we were totally without the simplest about the cow, I reassured bel', and pro- 
contrivances. At half-past two the faculty mised her the cow should not be taken 
met again at a meal dignified by the name away from her. When I was about to 
of dinner. At this repast we generally leave she nearly jumped into my arms for 
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joy, so I Im;;tily heat a retreat, and "hen 
I had got a cuuple of hundred) ards Í1'OI1l 
the house, I turned r( und and saw the úl(I 
Jady, nearly frautic with joy, dancing a 
kind of war-dnnce, and 1-0\\ illgiug" her cruteh 
round her head in a mo
t demonstrative 
way. 
On returning to Avanccy, I thOllg'ht it 
would be a very good plan to get this old 
"oman to Rupply the \\ mmded with milk, 
80 I went to the head doctor, and informed 
him of my disco, (,l'Y, asking him at the 
same time to give lUC a paper to keep tIle 
poor old lady's cow safe from Prussian rc- 
qui
ition, on the plea that its produce was 
wanted for the wounded. It was instantlv 
given, and the next day t1IS old woma
 
danced anotheI' war-dance over a real signed 
order, with a big blue eagle seal, which, al- 
though of COlll'
e she could not read a word 
of it, she kncw was meant to save her cow. 
Every day the milk" as sent for, obtainell, 
.wd greatly appreciated by the wounded. At 
fOllr o'clock, I began going round to visit 
t he wounded a second time; one of the two 
sick attendants used to dress the slight 
wonnds, while I luoked after the se,.erer 
ones. J n almost every afternoon round I 
lmd somc fresh 
urgi('al appliance ready 
(the fruit ofmy"Work
hop labours from one 
till half-past two). Of course tlH'Y were 
vcry rOllgh, but they answered infinitely 
better than allowing a broken thigh-bone 
to be lmt upon a square block of wood 
co,'ered by a pillow, which was the usu'll 
treatment such unfortunate ca
es received. 
This round was u
ual1y endeù a bout seven 
0' clock in the evening, when we came from 
our various 
'stations," as we called them, 
amI met at Abend('ssen, or supper. .At this 
meal, raVt ham and black bread were again 
the mo
t conspicuous articles of consump- 
tion; but we usually obtained Rome plums 
from f\ large gardeu, which, although it 
\,as robbed by nearly every soldier who 
went through the village-and as the whole 
of the ca \ aIry bivouackeù in the neigh- 
bUUl'hood passed through, night anù moru- 
ing, to watl'r their chargerR. there were Do 
guod many robbers-seemed almost inex- 
haustible. Once, but only once, I procm'eJ 
a dish of French benns. After the repast, 
''''0 generally compared Dotes as to how 
our several patients "ere gutting on. On 
the whole, taking tho frightful wounds, 
and in many c<
es the number of them, 
into consideration, there were remarkably 
few deaths; but some who did pa:,:,; away, 
dicd in the most awful agllllies. I shall 
not be likely to forget the tirst death that 



 


occurred in one of my hous('s; it 1\ aft a 
lingpring de'lth of ('ontinul'd sum'ring', la
t- 
ing fonr day:-:, and the pnor fellows I) ing 
on their mattre!-
( s all round were nearly 
frightened out of tlH'ir "its by watching 
the dying man's sufIcrings. 'YJJCu the 
holly was taken out to he buried, I fowld 
tears rolling duwn many of the m(,u's 
cheeks: the poor felIo" had heen the "it 
of the l'egiuH'llt, and a great favourite. It 
waR 'Very difficult to converse with som(' of 
tlwse men; in fact, many of them could 
Ull]y understand 60 much Cerman ae:; "a
 
necessary to enable them to ohey military 
worùs of cummanù wlJCn f,,;yen. )[Of,t of 
them were much more like Poles than Ger- 
mans. Almost all the wouú.ded belonged 
to the German army. I thiuk out of the 
two hundred wounded there \\ ere but four 
Frenchmen. The French had removed tIH'ir 
own wounded from the battle-field, taking 
them hack into )Ietz when they retired. 
Ât nine o'clock we went our last roundc;;;, 
which took us till ele'Ven at night. ...\.s mU!o.t 
of the \\ ounded were in too much pain to 
slcep, their skin had to be injected with 
morphia, anll it was nece::;sary to repeat the 
operation if the first injection did not take 
effect. Thesc operations took some time, 
but it was perfectly necessary, for the poor 
fellows could get little or no attendance be- 
tween hveh-e and six the next morning. 
"\Ve then met again at the little house; we 
either talked over the WaI', and how aud 
when it woulù end, or sang Die 'Yacht 
am Rhein, or some such song; and then 
rolling ourselves in our rugs "e slept on 
our straw sacks, more sou11dly than many 
a rich man on his bed of down. So day 
after day pnssed quickly along. Sometimeg 
some of the wounded, having got over 
their wound-fc,yer, \n>re taken by wa
gons 
to the nearest railway sta.tion, which was 
something like twenty milt
 off. One 
day I remembcr the waggons were sent 
to con,yey Do number of men who lmd 
jU6t recovered from wounJ-fcver; they haJ 
been ordered at a certain hour the day 
before. The next day at seven A.M. the 
carts appeared; it so happened that the day 
was 3..") wet as it could possibly be; the 
:rain was coming down in sheets. 'J.1he 
waggon
 drew up at tho doors of tho 
\""n.rious houhe
 at which tho wounded" ere 
lodged, amI at once into each C.ll't n. couple 
of bundles of straw were pitched and 
strewn Oter the hottom of the c.'\rt. X ow 
tho wounded had to be ne"ly dressed aud 
ùalldahcù, and it was eight o'clock before 
they \\ pre all ready. The rain, instc.ld of 
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abating, wäs coming do"\\'"Il worse than ever, 
and when the order to mount was given, 
about forty badly 'wounded men, some with 
bandaged heads and arms in slings, hob- 
bled to the carts. After mounting, in some 
instances with great difficulty, and seating 
themselves on the wet. straw, each man was 
giveu one blanket and two cigars. The 
b1anl:ets were about the size of door-mats 
when doubled in half; the cigars must have 
got soaked in a couple of minutes when once 
lit. However, there was nothing for it, the 
train was to start at twelve, and the orders 
were peremptory; so the wounded, some 
of whom were in a most critical state, were 
taken out of their warm beds and sent a 
journey of over twenty miles in such weather 
and in open carts, simply because some one 
had been stupid enough to say that, wet or 
fine, they Inust go. We aU thought it Rheer 
murder, but such is the way in war time. 


MARRIAGES OF ENGLISH 
PRINCESSES. 


IT may be useful to disabuse the public 
mind of the erroneous impression now pre- 
valent, that English princesses have seldom 
married commoners of their own country; 
few practices have been more common. 
",Vith the proof of this fact we have ventured 
to interweave a few picturesque incidents 
attending the ceremonials, chiefly those of 
the earlier tpochs, when life had more ro- 
mance, and costume more colour and splen- 
dour, than they now boast. 
Cæcilia, the eldest daughter of ",Villiam 
the Conqueror, took the veil; Adeliza, the 
second, betrothed to Harold, died young; 
l\fatilda, the third, after being betrothed to 
Earl Edwin, entered a convent after her 
lover's murder; Constance, the fourth, 
married Earl Alan, Duke of Bretagne, 
anel, like her sisters, died at an early age. 
rro Adela, the youngest, it was alone per- 
mitted to marry and to live long and hap- 
pily. This lady, who seems to have been 
a poetess, and, indeed, altogether a strong- 
minded womall, married Stephen, the son 
of tbe Earl of Blois. The marriage was 
twice celebrated, first at Breteuil, and then 
at Chartres. Splendid entertainments and 
universal joy attended the ceremony in both 
places. 
A higher fate was destined for Matilda, 
the only daughter of Henry the First. She 
had scarcely attained her seventh year, 
when an embassy of wise and learned Ger- 
man baeons, sent by Henry, the Emperor 


of Germany, arrived in England to demand 
her in marriage. The king instantly levied 
a tax of three shillings on every hide of 
land in England, and the next year sent 
the little lady over with ten thousand 
marks of silver in her pocket for a dowry, 
intrusting her to the care of Roger :Fitz- 
Richard, a trustworthy person, and a train 
of gallant English knights. Her future 
lord met her at Utrecht, and the follow- 
ing Easter the betrothal took place. At 
her coronation, at :.Mayence, the bride was 
held in the arms of the Archbishop of 
Treves, while the Archbishop of Cologne 
placed over her baby brow the cumbrous 
diadem. The young lady was then rele- 
gated to school to learn German, and four 
years afterwards tbe real marriage was 
celebrated at J\Iayence. She grew up a 
good and gentle woman; but the Ger- 
man husband proved grasping, stern, cruel,. 
morose, and passionate, and J\latilda must 
often have wished herself back in England. 
She afterwards married the proud Geoffrey 
of Anjou, with whom she quarrelled cease- 
lessly. Her subsequent wars with her 
rival, the ambitious Stephen, are too well 
known to need recital here. 
l\1:ati1da, Stephen's eldest daughter, died 
young; and J\11ary, his second, scandalised 
the whole Catholic world by first becoming 
Abbess of Rumsey and then marrying an 
Earl of Flanders; it must be admitted, how- 
ever, much against her wish. J\latilda (this 
was a favourite English name in those days), 
the eldest daughter of Henry the Second, 
again honoured Germany by looking there 
fora husband. Henry the Lion, the powerful 
Duke of Saxony and Bavaria, sought her 
hand. The bill for her trousseau still exists 
in the Pipe Ron. She took with her twenty- 
eight "pairs of chests," probably silver, 
and seven scarlet saddles with gilded reins. 
Her bridegroom met her at Minden, and 
there the marriage took place. The nuptial 
feasts at Brunswick, Henry's capital, lasted 
several weeks. Eleanora, Matilda's next 
sister, married Alphonso the Third, King 
of Castile. At the betrothal, which took 
place at Saragossa, Alphonso settled the 
revenues of three towns on his bride for 
her toilet expenses alone. The marriage 
was celebrated at Burgos. Joanna, the 
youngest daughter of Henry the Second, 
married William, Prince of Sicily. The 
marriage took place at Palermo, which city 
the bride entered riding on a white palfrey. 
Joanna, the eldest daughter of King John, 
married Alexander of Scotland. After her 
marriage at York, her English attendants 
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w('rc afraid at first to venture into ;o;cot-I hundred and t"enty - six min
trcl'i were 
land, and her husband was so poor, that his prefoieut at the banquet, amI among- them 
royal brother-in-law had to pay his travel- about three thousand poumls of our pre...pnt 
ling expenses to York. Alex:uH1er bettled money was (li;o;triblltl'l1. \:i for thp illu- 
upon hi:; wife one thousand pounds a year, minations n.t the palace, they were 
o trl'- 
and levied a tax of tpn thousand pOllnd;o; menllous that the chrolJicler mentions that 
s('\)t to pay the marriage portions of his four hoys had been occupied for fourteen 
t" 0 sisters, whom he at once nmrrieù to days in collecting the Jlcce
sary candle
. 
rich English noble
. Isa bella, John's second On the drpss of the sistpr of tlw brille were 
dau
hter, who married Frederick, Em- f:iewn fifty-three dozen silyer huttnn
. 
peror of Germany, went over to Germany But we must IJ3.SS on now to the fiunily 
with g-rpat store of plate and jewelf-l, four- of Edwa.rd the Second. hahella, the eldest 
teen dresses, twenty-four zones, a. box of daughter, slighted by the Earl of Flanders, 
clu.ssmen, two bells, two blankets, and who disliked a marriage forced upon him, 
eighteen towels. At hermarriaw', at 'V orms, fell in love with B('rnard d' 
\lbrct, a Gascon 
four kings, eleven dukes, and thirty earls nobleman. This match, however, was al
o 
and marq uifoies, graced the nuptials. }
lea- broken off, and eventually the fickle lady 
nora, IsabelIa's sister, married the Earl of married a :French hostage, the young Lord 
Pembroke, almost the first precedent of the de Courcy, famed for his bkill and grace in 
union of a subject with an English princess. all knightly and courtly accomplishments. 
:\largaret, the eldest daughter of Henry the 'rIw princess was thirty-three, the hu
hancl 
Third, married a prince of Scotland. Ten scarcely twenty-seven. 'rhe marriage took 
pieces of cloth-of-guld were given her for place at'Vindsor, and King' Ellward di:;- 
dresses, robes of green were provided for her bursed one hundred pound:i among' the 
waiting-women, and one of scarlet, trimmed local minstrel:; on the occasion. The bride- 
with miniver, wa
 bestowed on her gover- groom became Earl of Redfor(l, and during- 
ness, 
[atilda de Cawthorpe. The marriage the great war between France and Eng- 
took place at York, and the wedding feast land, to avoid breaking faith with either 
I cost the ArchLishop of York forty thousand :France or England, went to Italy to fight 
pounds of our money. The town of York for the pope against the Yisconti. 
contributed five hundred deer and one The marriag-e of Blanche, the eldest 
hundred wild boars; and, for a parting daughter of H
nry the Fourth, with Loui., 
present, .Henry gave hifoi son-in-law one of llavaria, was attended with great cere- 
hundred and nine pounds towards his tra- monials. It is partieubrly mentioned that 
vellin
 expenses. Beatrice, another daugh- the Richard \'-hittington, who plaYfi 
o im- 
tel' of Henry the Third, married .J ohn of portant a part in London civic traditions, 
Brf'tag!le, and afterwards accompanied her f:iupplied from his great warehou
(' cloths- 
hu
band to the Crusade
. of-gold for the fair princess's outfit. The 
}
leanora, the eldest daughter of Edward marriage was celebrated at Cologne, and 
the :Firsr, after being betrothe(l t,) Alphonsq soon after the young' hn
band "rote from 
of ..Aragon, married Henry, Duke of Bar lIeidelberg to his father-in-law an enthusi- 
(Ie Duc). At her marriage the Duke of astic letter extolling" the beauty of his "ife. 
Brabant, the victor in se,'en tournaments, "'Vhen,.' says the royal writer, H that COUIl- 
was killed in a joust. Joanna, the third tenance, 10n'ly beyond the daughters of 
danghter of Edward the Fir
t, married men, presellt..d it
elf before me, then in- 
Uilbcrt de Clare, Earl of Gloucester. The deed my vcry heart exulted with joy, for 
marriage was at 'Vestminster, and she not merely is her form Engli
h, but it 

fter"ards went to reside in her husband's shines with such angelic loveliness that all 
romantic house at the village of Clerkell- the nobles of the people "ould ,\orship it." 
well. Her father gave her, on this occasion, '1'he angelic bride was only thirteen. Tho 
one hundred foiilver di:;he:-:, foii"dy sih.cr next )-ear Hellry failed to pay the sixteen 
spoons, 
i:x: gold cups, twenty golden clasps, thousand nobles, the second instalment of 
and twenty zones of f-ilk to gi,-e away Blanche's dower, and J)llk(' Loui
, ]Iard 
to whom she plea.sed. On 1Jecoming a beset by the rebellious Bohemians, had to 
widow, this self.willed princess, to her dun his wifc's father in pretty 
et terms. 
father's indignation, married ß knight of The marriage of )[argaret, eldest daugh- 
humble birth. '1'hi
 lady's sister, .Marga- tel' of Henry the Seventh, "ith James of 
ret, fourth daughter of Edward the First, Scotland, is picturesquely told by the chro- 
gaye her hand to a Duke of Bra.bant. The niclers. Jame,:; was so anxious to 
ee his 
marriage took place at "r estminster. Four future wife when she arrived at D;llkeith, 
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that he rode there under pretence of a hunt- 
ing varty, and called at the castle where 
she was. At one of these visits he found 
her and her ladies playing at cards; then 
he played to her on the lute and clavi- 
chord, and one of her English lords-in- 
waiting sang the king a ballad. The 
marriage took place at Holyrood, and for 
the o
casion the rooms were strewn with 
fresh grass. The bride wore a gown of 
white damask, lined and bordered with 
crimson velvet, her long fair hair floated 
loosely over her shoulders, and at the altar 
tIle king refused to kneel till :Margaret had 
first done so. A day or two after, :Margaret 
made a present to the heralds of lIeI' 
wedding robe. :Margarot was scarcely fonr- 
teen years old; her husband was more than 
thirty. 
. 
Iary, Henry the Seventh's third daugh- 
ter, after being wooed by the Prince of 
Castile, was married from motives of mere 
state policy to Louis the Twelfth. ""\Vhen the 
Earl of "\V orcester went over to Paris to 
arrange the marriage, he wrote to 'V olsey 
a letter describing how the French king 
had shown him. a chest containing fifty-six 
pieces of rubies and diamonds, and another 
goodly coffer full of collars, bracelets, and 
beads. " All these are for my wife," Louis 
said, "but she shall not have them all at 
once, as I would have many kisses and 
thanks for them." The marriage took 
place at Abboville, but was, shortly after- 
wards, dissolved by the death of the bride- 
I' groom, and the young widow soon married 
the Duke of Suffolk, Francis the First en- 
couraging the mateh. Letters still exist 
showing the rage of 'V olsey at this stolen 
marriage, and, indeed, the death of Brandon 
'was at first contemplated by some of the 
council. :Mary's second marriage took 
place in the little oratory chapel of the 
Hôtel de Clugny. 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of James 
the First, after being threatened with 
French and Spanish husbands, married 
Frederic, Prince Palatine, afterwards the 
unfortunate King of Bohemia. At tbe 
first interview the prince humbly kissed 
the hem of the princess's gown, she grace- 
fully curtsying lower than accustomed, 
and "with her hand staying him from 
that humblest reverence, gave him at his 
rising a fair advantage (which he took) of 
kissing her." He then whispered in her 
ear a few words of lover's flattery. King 
James, highly pleased with the young Ger- 
man prince, took him aside into his bed- 
room, and presented him with a ring 


valued at eighteen hundred pounds. During 
this visit Prince Frederic resided at Essex 
House in the Strand. The princess's apart- 
ments at vVhitehall had been remodelled 
for this occasion, fresh carpets laid down, 
and new tapestries of the History of Abel 
hung up. The marriage took place in 
the chapel of 'Vhitehal1. The pair lmd 
previously, rather to the horror of the 
proud German nobles, been three times 
publicly asked in church. The bride 
shone in a robe of Florence cloth of 
silver, and her train was borne by sixteen 
yonng ladies clad in white satin. The 
ceremony over, a great golden bowl full of 
,,,ine passed round, and everyone present 
drank to the health of the newly married 
pair. The palsgrave, on his return from 
the chapel, was preceded by six German 
trumpeters, who sounded on six silver 
trumpets, all the court shouting, "God 
give them joy, God give them joy!" The 
banquet was folJo,ved by a masque. The- 
City of London, a day or two after, pre- 
sented to the bride a splendid chain of 
Oriental pearls, valued at two thousand 
pounds, and an absurd report being spread 
that a popish vessel full of pocket-pistols 
bad secretly arrived from Spain, a band of 
zealous citÍzens, headed by a substantial 
alderman, was added to the guard at the 
palace. The writ to raise the money 
requisite for this marriage produced only 
twenty thousand five hundred pounds, it 
not being stringently enforced, and left the 
king a loser, for he had spent fifty-three- 
thousand two hundred and ninety-four 
pounds in connexion with the marriage, ex- 
clusive of the bride's portion of forty thou- 

and pounds. Lord Harrington, Eliza- 
beth's guardian, lost three thousand five- 
hundred pounds by the lnateh, and the- 
king, unable to repay him, granted him in 
recompense a patent for the privilege of 
coining brass farthings. The court, in a 
fit of economy, at last dismissed the house- 
hold provided for Prince Frederic. One of 
the prince's wedding presents to his wife 
was a gilt coach from Paris. 
:1\1ary, the eldest daughter of Charles the 
First, was married, when only a child of 
ten, to the Prince of Orange, then only 
fifteen. The prince came over with a fleet 
commanded by the celebrated Van Tromp. 
He was lodged in Arundel House, in the- 
Strand, and had a private garden key to 
Somerset House given him, so that he 
might visit his lit.tle lady when he liked. 
The prince was appointed ambassador to 
the States of Holland tò height.en his rank
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and many grnmhl('rs complained of this 
aB a proof of the prince's Ull" ortltine
:i 
to mate with an English princcss. The 
deem of the Chapel Ho.ral tang-ht the prince 
all th(' proper rcsponses, both in English 
and French. The mnrriage took place in 
\Vhitehall Chapel. The bridegroom was 
attired in tt dress of rich crimson veh.et 
with a vandyke collar of deep point-lace: 
rrlw princess wore a robe of silver tissue, 
and her Jlair was knotted up with silver 
ribbons. 'V ren, nisllOp of Ely, used no titles 
in the sen ice, but merely Raid, "rrhis man 
and tJliR woman," and "I, 'Villiam, take 
thee, )1ary," for so the king had directed. 
After supper the little princess was placed 
on a 
tate bed of blue velvet, in the pre- 

ence of the Dutch ambassadors and all the 
ladies of the court, and the hoy-prince of 
Orange, in a robe of blue and green satin, 
lay beside her for a few minutes. On leav- 
ing, King Charles gave the prince a dia- 
mond-hi1ted sword, while the little princess 
took off a jewel and presented it to him, and 
this lOYf'.token he fastened on his breast. 
She also gave the ponderous Dutch am- 
bassadors roses of silver ribbon, with which 
they looped up their broad-brimmed hats. 
In Charles the Second's scandalous court 
it was always supposed that :Mary event- 
ually secretly married I{arry Jermyn, but 
there is no proof that this is more than a 
rumour. 
Henrietta Anne, the fifth daughter of 
Charlcs the :First, married the Duke of 
01'leans, a brother of Louis the Fourteenth. 
Her first voyage to France was unfortu- 
nate, for the ves
el was all but lost, and the 
prillce
s, falling ill of a fever, bad to return 
to Englai1d till she recovered. The marriaO"e 
cycntually took place in the English c1lapcl 
a.t the Palais Royal, and a petit semper after- 
wards was all the rejoicing. This amiable 
princess was generally supposed to have 
been murdered hy poison poured into a juO" 
uf chicory-water. Pepys, who always found 
royal personages beautiful and " isc, thought 
the Princes
 Henrietta very pretty, but still, 
he allows, below his expectation, not to 
mention that her style of wearing her hair 
frizzed up short to her ear.., was unbecom- 
ing; anù, he adds, uxoriously, ")Iy wife, 
standing near her, with two or three black 
pcltches on her, did f;cem to me much hand- 
somer Ulan she." That was as it should 
be. 
In thc marriages of subse(pU'nt prin- 
cpC'Res there is little to recorù. _ \s manners 
grew simpler, and dre=,
 l(.",s gûrgpou
, th(' 
entf'rtainments that preccdell and follow(.d 


Fmc11 marriages nccame more and more 
commonplace. 'rlH.' marriagp of the Prin- 
c('ss Charlotte with Prince Leopold per- 
haps produced more ('nthn
iasm than e, PI' 
hailed such an event in Englanù, but the 
detaiJs of the ceremony itself are uuin- 
teresting. 
Our rcaders will, at least, see by the few 
facts we have colJected, trivial though they 
may be, how vcry much more frequent the 
marriages of princesses with mere subjects 
have been than is generally supposed. 


DEAR DAVIE. 


I KKOW it is the filshion to call servant;-; 
selfish and mercenary, and to make out that 
they hf1Ye all the f:mlts common to humanity 
in excess of every one else; but we had 
an old Rervallt whom I do not think any 
one could have disliked; at least I used 
to think so, until we had hitter proof of 
the contrary. He was the last of quite a 
long race of retainers in 0lU' f<tmily, 
for the 
10ffats had been servants at 
the Hall for three genemtions; and 01(1 
David., or " dear Da vi.e," as we used to call 
him, was as much a part of our family as 
one of ourselves. He had come in when a 
mere boy as a kind of general helper, 
rising by the orthodox stages till h(' harl 
grown to be head man of ever) thing; nomi- 
nally lmtIer, but in substauce intendant, 
maîtrc d'hotel, mall-hol1sekeepl'r. "acting 
lieutenant under :1 very easy-going cap- 
tain," as poor papa used to say. 
Re was an old man now, past 
('venty; 
and I dare say he did cling to his place and 
privileges with perllaps at times uncom- 
fortable tenacity. But who would have 
had the heart to take them from him? Our 
father, a kind-hearted, g'Ood-natured man, 
let him have hi=-, own wav; and what he 
thought right to do, of cou;sc we thought it 
right to imitate. He and T1avie had becn 
boys togetJ)er, or rather Dayie had Leen a 
young man when he was a boy, and had 
taught him all that boys Ji1..e to learn of 
rural life and sports; so that he always re- 
liem bered thi!', and ncver quite goot over 
the feeling of Davie's snperior age and 
wisdom on certain points. )ly h, 0 brothers 
a1
o were very fond of him, f.u \\ ere ".C 
girl
, and he of us. .L\.nd then he was the 
best creature in the world. 
D
ar Da\"'ie! I think I 
f'e him now, 
with his tall, thin. :-:qnare-cut fig-ure' jn..;:t 
h.'(l'innin!! to be a Jittl(' howed nt the 
!'h
ulller
; those flat anhrubl' shoulders 
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were exhibited, with his portrait., in a court 
of the Louvre. In 1792 he received a gift 
from the Asselnbly of three t.housand 
francs, and in 1793 obtained a judgment 
a::z-aim;t the heirs of :Madame de Pompadour 
of sixty thousand livres, but of t.his sum he 
never touched more than ten thou
and 
livres. lIe wrot.e his 
Iemoirs, and in 1799 
a }11an of fi naneial reform, and a scheme 
of savin
 the Republic in three mont.hs. 
The idol of a day thcn sank into entire 
oblivion, and died in 1805, aged eighty. 
After all the dungeon does not seem ad- 
verse to longevity. 
r.rhe most affecting paragraph of this poor 
man's autobiography is t.he following, and 
it reads like a cry from the wretch 
terne 
saw count.ing the notches on the stick: 
" I have grmu1Cd thirt.y-five years of my 
life in prison. Yet, while I implore the 
compassion of mankind, I can hardly per- 
suade mYHc1f that I :un of the same !'pecies, 
it is so long since I have lived among them. 
. . . Yes, I have languished t.welve thousand 
and sixty-three days in dificrent prisons. In 
those days, which appeared so long, I lay 
stretched on straw without covering, tor- 
mented by odious rept.iles, reduced to a 
mere pittance of broad and water. I have 
groaned three thousand and sixty-seven 
days in the damp gloom and infection of 
dungeons, and twehTe hundred and eighteen 
of those dnys, 0l" rather cndless nights of 
horror, my hands and feet have been bruised 
and lorn by fet.ters. Such a length of 
torments would be thought a punishment 
too excessi,'e for the nlost guilty criminal. 
Yet I was but a yout.h, who had appeared 
for a moment in society, and was allowed 
by all t.o have Leen the most gentle, patient, 
and refiignecl of men." 
After narratives of suffering likp these, 
can there be ppople who still ask, with in- 
quiring wonder, " \Vhat were the causes of 
the French Revolution ?" 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV. LIGHT. 
U How d'yo do, Doctor !\Ialkin?" said 
1t1r. Damian, with a short nod. "I ealled at 
Roydon Han to-day, only an hour after you 
had left it. How d'ye do, Ant.omarchi ?" 
Antomarchi had walked up to him, and 
extended his hand, which Damian took, 
and shook civilly, but with no great energy. 
" I have come here to-day," he continued, 
"about :Miss Vernon's case; I'm not quite 
satisfied about it. I ought to have stayed 
perhaps to see her. 'Ve could then have 


consulted. TIut it seemed 011 the statement 
a very clear case. Had I known that her 
family were r1ividecl on the point, I should 
have thought twice." 
"I can't say that," said Ant.omarchi, 
promptly. "There is no division of the 
family, sir; but one dissent.ient, an old lady, 
:Miss 
Ied\Vyn, who said her say here, and 
nothing in it. 
Ir. Dawe is 110 relation, 
:111'. :Marston is none; although I'm told he 
would have no objection to become 011('." 
"I had a let tel' from Mr. Dmve this 
morning," Raid 1\11'. Damian. 
" He's a very strong partisan," observed 
AI
t.omarchi, with a Ratirical smile. 
"Yes," acquiesced Damian, and turned 
to :1Ialkin. " You recollect, sir, the sub- 
stance of your statement P" said Damian. 
" 1\1ay I put two or three questions to you 
upon it ?" 
Damian sat down, and he and l\Ialkin 
had a short talk; and Damian thanked him 
in a gentle abstraction, likp a man who 
is meditat.ing on the materials of a hypo- 
thesis. 
A few minutes later, Doctor :Malkin had 
taken his leave, and was on his way to the 
railway. 
Damian was still sitting ill his cloak, his 
white head leaning on his hand, thinking. 
On a sudùen looking up, he said gently: 
" 'Ve may as weU see the young laJy 
" 
now. 
" Don't you think, sir, it may be a little 
late!-''' suggested Antomarchi. 
Damian looked at his watch. 
" I think not; only a quarter past eight," 
said he. "Let the young lady deciùe. J 
will send the message. 'Ye can see her 
in the office." 
rrhither they went. 
" I am very glad on my own account you 
have come, sir. I was glad to have even 1\1:1'. 
Dawe, the other day; when a quest.ion i
 
raised, it is not pleasant to be quite :.LIane." 
" I'm sure of it," f'aid Damian. 
He touched the office-hell, and told the 
servant to send :11:1'. Darkdale to him. 
He charged that officer with his message 
to 
Iiss Vernon; and when he Lad gone, he 
sent for the "register" and the "ledger" 
of t.he establishment.. 
" Yon will see in the ledger a reference 
to a letter of Lady Vernol1's, it is intended 
only for yo/w. eye and mine." 
" In t.he ledger ? You mean the register, 
I suppose," said Damian. 
" No-the ledger," said Antomarchi, 
coolly. 
" Then it refers to terms," said Damian. 
" Cert.aiuly; this is it." 
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Ho Jmd takC'n from the office desk a 
letter, which looked more like a law pnper, 
folded attorney fashion, and he plnel.a it 
011 the ledger which had been laid before 
Damian. 
At this moment the door opened, and 
:Miss yernon, followed by :l\Iercy Creswell, 
came Ill. 
rrhe young bdy waR looking pnle and ill. 
Damian stood up, and received her with 
a bow, courteously, and, taking her by the 
hand, he led her to a chair. 
" Don't he frightened, .l\fiss Varnon," he 
said. "I merely want to talk a little 
with you, and to ask you how yon are; I 
assure you there is nothing to make you 
the least uncomfortable in anything that 
1ms passed between Doctor Antomarchi 
and me. ThereforC', you must not he ner- 
vous; and if you would prefer to-morrow, 
any timp, we can put off our litHe conver- 
sation. Or we can repeat it as often as you 
please; so that should you feel nervous or 
put out at one time, you will not be so at 
another; and I will make every allowance 
for a little flurry and embarrassment." 
"I should much rather you asked me 
any questions you please, now; but not 
here. " 
" And wlJY not here?" he asked, with a 
sm ile. 
" I can't answer collectecUy while Doctor 
Antomarchi fixes his eyes on me j J :un 
nervous \\ hile I am in the same room. " 
Antomarchi smiled faintly and f:iLrugged, 
looking at Damian. 
" Perhaps, Antomarchi, you would kindly 
I leave us for a little-" 
"CedaÙlly," he exclaimed .with suddC'n 
fI bcrity, and another little shrug; and so 
he left the room. 
Then Damian, not looking at her ot her- 
I wise than a well-bred old gentleman might, 
began to tell her of lIÏs journey, and fifty 
other things. and so drew her into talk j 
and now and then, adroitly, he insinuated 
a question; and after fifteen minutes or so, 
at the end of their interview, he said: 
" You will be glad to hear I have no 
oljection to your seping :Uiss 1\Iedwyn, or 
any other friend who may call; you may 
write to any ono you please, and your 
letters shall reach you without being oppned. 
Your stay here will be a short one." 
Old 
Ir. Damian, wrinkled, haggard, 
grey, as he spoke these words, looked, she 
thought, like an angel of light. She could 
have dropped on her knees, and kissed his 
fect. He talked a little more, encourag- 
ingly and kindly. 1\Iaud could say nothing; 

 she was crying. 

 


By his direction 
rC'rcy Creswell re- 
turned; and to her he put many qnes- 
tions j all which she answl-red with the 
directness of fear. So she, in turn, was dis- 
missed. 
.A few minutes more and 110 was sitting- 
there alone, in deep thonght. Presently 
he touched the Lell, and sent for Auto- 
marchi. 
"'Vhero is tllC letter you spoke of? 
Oh, llcrc," said Damian. 
J [e put on his glasses, untied the red 
tape, aud opened the paper. 
" This is an agreement," he observed. 
He drew back his head a little from it, 
as if he had seen a centipede or a wasp on 
the page. lIe knit his brows and held it 
closer to the candle, and his countenance 
darkcned as he read on; and whC'n he had 
come to the end, with the same severe 
aspect, he read it ovcr ngain more rapidly, 
and threw it down on the table. rrhen he 
looked to the index of the huge ledger, 
and opened at the folio indicated as that 1 
containing the account of Lady \r ernon of t 
Roydon, for her daughter, l\riss 1\Iaud r 
Guentloline Vernon, for residel'ce, ex- l 
peIlses, ad vice, &c. &c. lIe let the ledger 
shut with a heavy slap, and took a turn or 
two in silence up and dmnl the room. At 
last he stopped at the other side of the 
ta,ble. looking stern and pal(', and said: 
"The evidence in :Miss Vernon's ca
e 
looks very well 011 paper; but it \yon't 
stand the test. I saw Lady Vernon to-(lay. 
She could not evade my questions, Those 
threats of suicide melt into mere follies of 
temper. I have examined Creswell rC'spect- 
ing the alleged threat and attempt here. 
That was temper also. Tho girl .h
d no 
more real idea of killing herself than Cres- 
well had. If I had not b
lieved her mother's 
testimony on the point of suicide, I should 
have insisted on cviùence of more deyoIoped 
symptoms thnn arc set out in the state- 
ment . You ob
erve there is no pretence of 
any delusion ?" 
Antomarchi assented and said: 
" That is not necessary to constitute in- 
san it,. " 
" K 0, quite right ," saiù Damia.n. c. ,V 0 
haye had here too many cases of melan- 
cholia, of mania, in its slighter dcgrees- 
nnd of suicidal mania fully developed- 
to require the presence of ùelusion as a 
test. But there is no impulse to buiciùe 
here. The evidencc of Elihu Lizard "ith- 
out this is not enough. It is explained 
away by the statement, ycry clear and 
F.ensible, of )Iiss 1\ledwyn, which rL'achcd 
me last night ill a letter from 
Ir. Va we, 
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odd bloodless kind of way! "lIowever, I 
shall soon be a1le to judge if you will suit 
me or not. Preparo tiffin -I ullcheon, I 
mean-at once if yon please, alid take care 
the rice is properly boiled. Saïd will show 
you how to boil it., as you will not know. 
English servants never do." 

rhen she spoke to the servant in Hin- 
dostaliee, while poor Jane got scarlet and 
looked at us, scarcely knowing whether to 
blaze out on the spot, or take her humilia- 
tion quietly. But I felt for the poor thing, 
with all her English ways and prejudices, 
having a black man-a heathen-set over 
her in her own kitchen, to teach her such 
an elementary thillg as how to boil rice! 
However, there was no help for it, so they 
all filed out of the hall again, and Saïd, 
salaaming, followed them; while little Regy, 
the eldest boy, pulled the tail of our Per- 
sian cat till she cried; and the younger 
one ran screaming after the peacock we had 
just begun to tame, and frightened it away 
myel' the lawn into the shrubbery. 
" Now you lllust show nle the house," 
said Kate, turning to Lucy. " vVe shall 
have time before tiffin is ready, and then I 
shall know where I am, and what to ar- 
range." 
So we understood it all now. Of course 
we expected her to be mistress; but we 
thought she would have allowed us to 
resign our authority, instead of which she 
took it out of our hands. Don't you know 
the difference? Well! I need not go 
into this. I give you just that little open- 
ing sketch as an indication of all that 
followed. Before Kate had been an hour 
in the house she was fully installed; and 
had even asked for the keys, saying in her 
quiet manner, "I must ask you to label 
these for me, :Miss Lombe, tin I have learnt 
whieh is which," and making Lucy and :me 
feel only guests in our old home. She took 
the head of the table, and asked Lucy" to 
be kind enough to take the foot;" she as- 
signed the children their places, and made 
her two men, Saïd and Ross, of more im- 
portance thali Davie, whom indeed she 
ordered about and spoke to as he had 
never been spoken to in his life. She said 
very little to us, but talked to the little 
boys and her Indian servants, always in 
Hindostanee; and altogether she made her- 
self as utterly unpleasant as it was possible 
for her to do. Ând yet we could say 
nothing. You cannot very well complain 
of people for that intangible kind of rude. 
ness which only wounds you but does 
not strike you openly. 
vVe found out afterwards that she had 



 


made up 1101' mind to this course of action 
frolll the first. She thought we might be 
difficult to move by gentler means, that 
we were old maids ,vho had grown il1to 
the soil as it were, so she determined ou 
uprooting us at once. According to her 
view of things it was the most merciful 
way. I do not mean to deny that we 
should have liked a little fuss over our ab- 
dication ; we should; we should have liked 
to give up our authority generously, with a 
little scene, a little effusion; we should 
have liked the importance of teaching her 
our ways, and of training her to follow in 
the Lorn be footsteps. That was very 
natural, for we were old maids; thin, 
home staying, fixed in thought and habit; 
but we were not, I think, unjust or had- 
hearted, and we wished to do what was 
right by Charlie's wife and children. Still 
we \vere Lombes. The house had been 
ours for all our lives, and the family tradi- 
tions were strong, as I told you. Perhaps 
it was all equally natural; Kate's unCOll- 
ditional assumption of al1thority, without 
any reference to us, and our desire to make 
ourselves of just so much importance, by 
giving up gracefully as of our own free- 
will, what she took as her right. 
Of course the servants were the chief 
trouble. Kate did not get on with any of 
ours, and Ross, her footman, was given 
all the functions of the butler if Davie re- 
tained the name. Lucy and I had an 
utter horror of this man Ross. He was a 
bold, showy, impudent fellow who treated 
us all, even Lucy and me, in the most free- 
and-easy manner possible, and with such 
coyert disrespect as if we knew nothing be- 
yond crows' nests and bu ttermilk. Davie 
frankly hated the mall; but Kate of course 
upheld him, and between him and Saïd 
our poor old friend' H life was by no means 
a pleasant one at this moment. N otbing 
but his affection for us kept him to his 
post; but, as he used to say, his eyes filling 
with tears, "I mistrust them, young ladies, 
and I will not leave you, dear children, in 
their power." Dear Davie! we were 
always "young ladies" and "dear chil- 
dren" to him. And indef'd both Lucy and 
I had a vague mistrust of the new men; 
but perhaps that was because we were 
such thorough old maids, and so ð.isin- 
dined to anything new. 
Kate 1m.d been at the Hall about a fort- 
night, when all the servallts were called 
up one day, and, without any prey-ious 
warning, received notice to leave that day 
month. 
,. I have no fault to find with you," she 
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f1aitl, in her quiet llionotonous way; "and 
JOu "ill all 1mve excellent characters; Lut 
you lmye heen too lung in the place. you are 
toll fiuniliar with your furmcr wistres::;es, 
awl theJ'e i
 too much gOò:'7sip awl secrpt 
<':l.balling' going on. 
\..s 1 Llismi
s you all, 
I single lIut none, but I mu::;t be mistress 
in Jll) own hou::.c, nnd òO wllat 1 like with- 
out all the remarks that fire waòe now. 

o, for all our sake:; you must, everyone 
of you, find another 6ituation." 
'You may i1ll1gine how this took us all 
by sllrprise. Some of the ruaids fell to 
crying. .Tane Clewcr was one; and Davie, 
dear Davie! I thought the old man would 
have fainted. Ill' staggcred back as if he 
had been struck, anù I ran up to him and 
put a chair for him, 
"Xot David, Kate," cried Lucy, and 
put her hand on his f:ihoulder; "Davie is 
one of our OW11 family, poor papa's friend, 
.amI Charlie's. Davie must not go; Charlie 
would never have let him go." 
"...A..nd old :Uoffht with the rest," said 
Kate coMly. She never got excited. 
'" lIe is past his work and vcry trouble- 
.some; and I should think, with his long 
.,;ervice and absurdly extravagant wages, 
hc must have saved a fortune by now; cer- 
tainly quite enough to liye 011. Be:;ides I 
"ish a younger man at the head of the 
establishment." She meant Hoss. 
"Then if Davie goes, 
rary and I.will 
go too," Haid Lucy, e
citedly. 
Kate bowe(1. " That i
 quite for your- 
"el ves to decide," shc said. .. If you choose 
to stay here I will not turn you out; if you 
wish to go I will do nothing to keep ) on 
against your will. You llin::;t act just as you 
think best." 
" \\
 e will leave," 
mid Lucy again. 
" )[aI'Y, don't you 8:1) so too P" 
"Lm.ve, yes! without a moment's hesi- 
tation," I :lllswerell. ,. If we do Hot go of 
("Illr frec-\\ ill we shall be forced tu gu Lefore 
long, This is meant for us. " 
" You are \\ rong' there,'. ..;aiù Kate, "I 
would not have forced you. If yon like to 
leave because I ",i:-;h to change the ser- 
vants " - she lifted her shoulders and 
8prea(1 out her hands-" yon are yonI' 0\\ Il 
lllistl'e:-:-;e:-:," she added, with a, smile full of 
Jueallillg. "But do you thin1.. it well to 
di:;cu
:-- thl'
e delicate ruattl'l"S hefore the 
domestics ?-., 
" They are our tì-iena
 !" I cried w
nnly. 
"The only friends we ha,.c in the housp." 
"I do not envy yuur choict'," returned 
Kate; aIllI, with a mocking bow, .. I beg' to 
leavc ) on to your :--elect n
:;ocii.ltcs." And 
she swept out of the room. 



 


Of course all this \Va.; Yer) (]rt'a(lfuL 
That we sllOulù have to leave our Òear old 
homc "as bad enough; hut that we, the 
Lomhes, should Jmvo to coufe..;'! to f:uuily 
jars, to be the cause of public talk allù 
public scalldal, was ,\ orhe than all. TInt it 
must he done. 'Vp I"new that this di"'l1li
...d 
of our old servant,;, specially of Davie, thc 
chang-c of living, tho change of btylu nl- 
togéther, wcre so many blows aiwpd at u,;, 
and fur self-respect" e felt that we lllUbt 
withdraw fJ'om further sufli..ring. 
There was a small liouse :lbout two milps 
a,"'ay, that we had always liked. It was just 
on the borders of CaIne "r ooù, in a lo\l'Iy 
situation, and the very thing for Lucy and 
nw. For we were not rich. Our p()rti()n
 
were f:imall, in consiùeration of our being 
at hornt'; but we were proud enough to 
resolve that what we had should he bufti- 
cient. 'Ye were to take Jane Clewer mill 
Davie with us. nut the dear old man" ould 
not hear of such a thing as "wagc:,>." lIe 
said that )Ir
. Charles wa,; right there; 
he h:1.l1 saved enough to keep himself all 
his life, and he would not take a pcnny 
frum us. 
" I know what you have, young ladies," 
he said; "five hundred a )- car bet ween 
rou: amI you'll find that a tight tit after 
the Hall. Jane t here can take her" age
, 
she is young yet (she was nearly fifty), and 
must think of' her old age; and yuu'll have 
to have a Illall for the gardcn, and thc 
boots and shoes, and all that, but I'll be 
your lllan "ithout wage, 
o no more need 
be said about it." 
"Tas not that being good? Xo "\\onder 
we called him dear Da
-ïe! .And really, 
selTant though he "\\ as, we felt no ùe h 1Taùa- 
tioll in the arrangement. \\
 e would not 
haye taken a shilling from Kate; but ùear 
Davie was our 0\\ n, and she "\\ as a 
strëlnger ! 
I canllot unc1er:;tand wha.t I am going to 
tell you now. IIow it all came about, " hat 
it all meant, I do not know, and e
ll ouly 
cunjecturc; but the story is ë.L true one, if 
cOllfu
ed and unintelli
ihle. 
It was the llig-ht bdiJre Lucy and I were 
to lea,.e the Hall. There had been a r.ltlll'r 
"arm dl:-;pute with Kate about some old 
:--ilver tlw,t had belun
ed to our mother, 
and "hich Lucyanll 1 thought wc oug-ht 
to h:n e had; a bil yer tc.t.-service, e.lllllL,- 
labI'.l, biùe-di:-hes, d,C'.; :mù as the Lumbe 
family 
ilver was rich and ahulldant, this, 
which \\ a.,
 ncver u....ell, and" hich \\ chad 
ah\ ays looked on as belonging' to u
 h)- 
['i!{ht, "ould nut ha\9c bepn ll11s:-ed ]Jut 
Kate, in her character of trustee for hel I 
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children, as she used to say, would not 
part with a single piece. Everything in 
the IIall had devolved on them, she said, 
with her immovable air; and she had not 
the power, if the inclination, to give us 
anything whatsoever. There had been 
sharp words about this silver, and Davie 
llad upheld us, and Ross had heard the 
dispute; and then Kate ordered that 
special chest to be placed in her own 
room, as if we were thieves! 
In the middle of the night we were 
all aroused by a hideous noise. Break- 
ing up our sleep we could not tell w flat 
it was; but it was a dreadful mixture of 
groans and screams coming from Kate's 
room. Lucy and I, who slept in adjoining 
rooms, threw on our dressing-gowns and 
ran across the corridor to where Kate slept. 
::Many of the servants were up and clustered 
on the landing; the younger women shriek- 
ing vaguely, and the ayah making a shrill 
unearthly noise like nothing I had ever 
he
rd before; and with all this, groans and 
lmlf-stifled screams from Kate's room, and 
the dogs barking furiously. 
'Ve rushed into the room; and I can 
scarcely tell you what we saw. Every- 
thing was in a dreadful state; the silver, 
about which there had been so much dis- 
pute, was strewed about the floor; there 
had evidently been a tremendous struggle, 
for chairs and tables were knocked down, 
and the bed-curtains were torn; on the 
bed lay Kate, with a handkerchief round 
her neck and mouth, nearly strangled; on 
the floor was Davie, pale and covered with 
blood-he had been stabbed. But he was 
not dead, only insensible, and dying. The 
bedroom window was wide open, and Ross 
was nowhere to be seen. All the other 
servants were there; our own, and Saïd, 
and the ayah; but the new man was not 
to be found. Davie could tell us nothing, 
neither what he was doing there in Kate's 
room, nor what was the meaning of the 
struggle, nor yet who had stabbed him. 
I{ate would not speak; all she would say 
was, "It was not .1Ioffat who came to rob 
" 
nle. 
But the next day, when the local inspec- 
tor came to the house to inquire into 
matters, and when, immediately after him, 
a detective arrived from London with a 
warrant for the apprehension of John 
Hard, alias Ross, for robbery and all sorts of 


crimes, it seemed to make itself clear to 
these men at all events. It was evidently 
a robbery, they said, planned before his 
flight. He had probably received a hint 
that he had been tracked-and the servants 
Raid they noticed how long he was talking 
to a beggar woman in the garden, late in 
the evening-and thought he" would make 
a good thing of it, and bolt." 
As for the old man-and here they 
looked as if they could see further into dear 
Davie's character than we could, who had 
known him all our lives-if indeed he was 
quite incapable of having a Imnd in the 
robbery, he had probably hed,rd something 
which had roused his suspicions, and had 
gone to see what it meant. 
To which Kate saiù, for her quite ear- 
nestly, " I should think that must have been 
the case. I do not for a moment believe 
that ::Moffat had any hand in the intended 
robbery." 
" If you had said that he had, Kate, you 
would have deserved to have been strangled 
outright, instead of being saved by him at 
the sacrifice of his mvn life!" said I, burst- 
ing into a passion of tears like nothing I 
have ever known before or since. 
From this time Kate entirely changed. 
The dreadful scene sbe had gone through, 
and the danger she had run, seemed to 
have shaken her nerves so that she could 
not steady herself. She was continually ill 
hysterics, and would not be left alone for 
a moment. She clung to us as if we had 
been her real sisters, and became as nice 
and good as she had been unfriendly before. 
But we had lost our Davie, our friend, our 
protector, in her service! 'Ve had bought 
her at a heavy cost, dear Charlie's wife 
though she was. So the quaITel was made 
up over our faithful servant's grave, and 
we rem'Úned at the old Han as the Lombes 
should. And the boys are growing up 
dear loves and great beauties, and do not 
nmv call us pigs, or ugly old women. Dear 
Davie! dear old man! It was through 
him, after all, that we got back our home. 
Heaven rest his soul! 
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I: COLDLY handsome, an hour later, looked 
1 Ladv Vernon, at the head of her table, with 
old Lord Verney beside her. Lord Barroden 
I and her other guests, who had assisted at 
. 1 the legal consultation, were also of the 
party. The Dean of East Copdy was there, 
I very natty in his silk stocking!", and apron, 
and buckle-s, and Sir Thomas Grurumelston, 
.\ Lady Grummelston,and l\Iiss Grummdston, 
f with several others who had attended tho 
unveiling of the statue and the bishop's 
t 
sermon. 
I Lady \" ('rnon was never very gay; but 
I sho was this evening more than usually 

 eonvf'rsable and animated. 
" 'Vhat an admirable sermon the bishop 
I g:"we us to-day," remarked the Dean of 
t East Copdy. "He always preaches well, I 
need not 
ay; but to-day there was so 
!; lauch feeling; it reaJIy was, even for him, 
an unusually fino !IIermon. Didn't it so 
. strike you, Lord Verney?" 
.: "I havo had," said Lord Verney, look- 
I ing' across the table with his dull grey eyes 
, solemnly upon the dean, "the advantage, 

Ir. Dean, of listening to tho bishop of your 
. diocese, in, as we say, another place. But 
" I had been applying my mind to-day, I may 
. !"ay, to busiJle
s a good deal, and although I 
lmve, people say, rather a facility of getting 
t through business and things-" 
i Lord Verney's dull eyes at this moment 
(, had wandered to the bald head, flushed 
pink with champagne, of his attorney, )11'. 
, . L:U'kin, who instantaneously closed his 
eyes and shook his tall head with a mys- 
terious smile, and murmured to the dean 
I at his side: ' 

 " I wish I had his lordship's faculty; it 
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would be an easy thousand a year in my I I 
pockct !" Which graceful little aside: 
Lord Verney heard, and dropped his eye- , 
lids, raising- his eyebrows with a sEg-ht j 
clearing- of his voice, and turning his face 
 
more directly towards the dean, suppressed ' 
in his own countenance, with an unusual 
 
pomp, a tendency to smile at the testimony .1 
of the man of husiness. 
"People will form opinions and thing
, t 
you know; and I was a littl(' tired about l 
it, and so I didn't mind, and I took a walk, 
 
and other people, no doubt, heard the ) 
hishop pread1, and he seems to have gone J ' 
somewhere." :" 
" I wanted him to take his dinner here," 
said Lady Vernon, interpreting Lord .Ver- . 
ney's rather vague but probable conjecture, J 
b 1 . " 1 
" ut 10 could not manage It. 
" You were a little tired, also, I fear, t l 
Lady Vernon," said :Mr. Foljambe. ,,_\. I 
great many people, as well as I, were dis- . 
appointed on missing Lady Vernon from f 
her place." 
 
" I had intended going, but I did feel a 
 
little tired; but I made an effort after- i l 
wards, though very late, and I glided into 
 
our little nook in the gallery without dis- " 
turbing anyone, and I heard the sermon, 
which I thought very good, and the anthem, I 
which was better than I e}..pected. I like t \ 
our bi:;hop so much; he's not the least t 
a prig, he's not worldly, he is thoroughly J ! 
simple-simple as a child; hi
 simplicity 
 
is king-like; it is better, it is angelic. He 
is unconsciously the most dignified man 
one could imagine; and so kind. I have j 
the g-reatest respect and affection for I 
him. " 1 
"He was a good deal moved to-day," I 
baid :Mr. Folja
nbe, lea.ning back a littI.e 1 
grandly. "It l
 charmmg, 80 much senSl- i 
bilitYj I saw hi m shed tears to-day whi le 
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he bPoke of the early years of l\lr.lIoward, 
my predecessor." 
:Mr. Foljambe blinked a little, as he 
aid 
I this, being always moved by the i:cars of 
p
oplc of any oonsiderable rank, l:ereJitary 
j: ( l.' othc!'wisc. 
1 ' 1 Lord v
 erncy being thus addre
sed by 
th'] stately vicar, ,,,honl he assumed to be 
::i man of some mark, made answer a little 
elaboratclv. 
II " Sensib
lity and all that, I think, very 
II "ell in its place; but ill public speaking-- 
I !I and I hop\' I havc Imc1 somc little expe- 
ricllæ, I ought-sensibility, and tlmt kind 
of very CJ'cllìtable feeling, ought to be 
managed; therc's a way of putting up the 
pocket-handkerchief about it-all our best 
spcakers do it-to the face, because then, if 
there are tears, and things, the faces they 
I make arc so distressing, and, you see, by 
i llle
n
 of that, it is always managed; I can 
I do it, you can do it, anyone may do it, and 
Ii that is tIle way it is prevented." 
II .. Yery true," said :Mr. Fuljambc, thought- 
II ' fully nodding, as he helped himself to a 
new cntrée, a something aux tru:fÏes, which 
I piqued his curiosity; "one learns some- 
I thing every day one lives." 
I " You don't, of course, recollect :Mr. 
How[!,rd very distinctly, Lady Vernon?" 
1, 1 
inquire<1 the Dean of East Copely. 
: 1 ,. Perfcctly - I was t,venty when he 
dicd." 
"...\.. plain man, I should say, judging 
-from that statue?" infened the dean. 
" He was not that-no-he had a very 
:agreeable countenance, and his features 
were \'ìcll-formed--his forchead particularly 
i fine," she replied. 
I! " His opinions were, rye been told, very 
unsettled indeed," said. the dean. 
! "It did not appear from his preaching, 
I 
I i i theu. It was admired anù approved, anù 
thc then bishop was not a Ulan to permit 
II any trifling with doctrine, any more than 
I the present," answered Lady Vernon. "1\11'. 
I-Ioward was very much beloved, and a 
I most able teacher-his influence was ex- 
traordinary in this parish-lam speaking, 
II {)f course, upon hearsay a good deal, for at 
i' that time I did not attend as much as I 
I oug'bt to such thiugs, and my father was 
i i ' still living." 
"1\11'. Howard was, I believe, very highly 
]I c.:mnected?" said thc dean. 
Ii" Quite so," answered 
lr. Foljamhe. 
! I "In fact, as far back as we can go, there 
I ,vas Chevenix, and then Cravcn, anù 
J , 'I . Vernon, onc of this house; and theu Percy, 
one or the old Pcrcys, and Dormer, aud 
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Stanley, and Bulkely, and Howard; and, 
in fact, it is really quitc cnrious !-the 
people here do seem always to have liked to 
he taken care of by gentlemen," s.lid :r.rr. 
Folj
lllbe, grandly. 
" I can't sec that there is anything very 
curious in that," said Lord Verney. "I 
can't concede that. One naturally asks 
oncself the question, why should not a gen- 
tleman be preferred? And one answers, 
he should be preferred, because he is na- 
turally superior to persons who are inferior 
to him; and we kl10W he has" certain prin- 
ciples and things that all gentlemen have, 
about it" and that, I conjecture, will 
always account for gentlemen, and things, 
being considered in that sort of light." 
" I cntirely concur," said 1\11'. :Foljambe. 
who always concurred "\vith pcers. "I 
only meant that it is a little curiom:; that 
the vicarage of Roydon should have been 
always filled by a person of that stamp." 
" That is what I have been, I hope, en- 
deavuuring to say, or, rather, what I have 
not said, because I have endeavoured to 
say something different; in fact, that it is 
nfJt curious. I'll take some sherry, about 
it." The concluding remark was addressed 
to the butler. 
And so the conversation proceeded very 
agreeably. 
But- 
Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You pluck the flower, its bloom is shed. 
The most agreeable dinner - party, its 
cutlets and convcrsation, its wit and its 
château - yquem, are transitory, and the 
hour inevitably arrives when people prcfer 
their night-caps and the extinguisher. 
Lord Verney bas uttered his last "vise 
and lucid exposition for the evening, and 
the stately vicar, \\Tho would not object 
to a vi
it to Lord Verney's hospitable 
house at "\Vare, has imbibed his latest 
draugl1Ü:; from that fountain of illumination. 
Lord Barroden has said his say to Laùy 
Veruon, and enlivened by a nap, has made 
some agreeable sallies in conversation \'íith 
Lady Grummelston, and to that happy lady, 
in the drawing-room, 1\frs. Foljambe has 
told her story about the two young women 
in whom she took an interest, who left 
Roydon and set up a confectioner's shop in 
Coventry, and prospered. 
The pleasures of that festive evening are 
over; and :1Iiss 1\fax and 
liss Vernon are 
having their little chat together, in their 
dressing-gowns. 
1\Iiss :Max has a EttIe bit of fire in her 
grate, for this is, thanks to our variable 
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climate, by no means like last night; not 
at aU sultrj, rather chilly, on the con- 
traIT. 
,. \\T ell, "e f'haU soon heal' something', 
I fu.ney, about mamm<.t's annual trip to 
town,.' &'1) s "'\laud, spcaking from a very 
lo\\-cushioIll'ù chair, in a corner of which 

hc is nestled, with her feet on the fender. 
The young lady's dressing-gown is of 
rosc-colOUI'l'll cashmcrc, some of the quilh'd 
silk lining of \\ hicb, in her careless pose, 
appears. She is exb'emdy pretty, look- 
ill h u]J frum her cushioned nook at the 
old lady, who sits, in her odd flannel garb, 
Lefurc the fire in a more formal arm-chair. 
.. And why do you think so ? Have you 
heard anything?" asks the old laùy. 
,. Only tbat JOBes says that Latimer i:-; 
Inaking the usual preparations," aus" ers 

li::is )hmd. 
,. Latimer's her maid, I suppose?" 
.'Yes." 
.. And why doesn't she ask Latimer di- 
rectly r" demanded .Jliss :Max. 
,. Because Latimer would be afraid to 
tell. and she would be afraid to ask. 1\famma 
finds out everything she chomses to find 
out. You don't know mamma as well as I 
ùo ill this house. \Vhatever she chooses to 
be secret is secret, and wmteyer she chooses 
to know she docs know j aud the servants 
arl' :1\\ fully afraid of her. You might as 
well ask that picture as Latimer; and 
Jones would not be such a fool as to ask 
her, for t:)he does not know the moment 
mamma might say, 'Latimer, has anyone 
beell a::,king' you anything about my going 
to Lonùon t' and SO sure as she did, Latimer 
wonld tell lIeI' the truth, for there is no 
fault she is so summary upon as a false- 
hood; and the servants think that she 
s()lllt
llOW knows everything." 
,. \\r ell, at all evellts, Jones thillks she is 
going' in a week ?" says ::Miss )Iax. 
,. Y l's. Do you know what :Mr. Coke 
bi.1Ïd to me to-day 1-" 
" K o. "
hat 
" says 
Iiðs llix, looking 
w'O\\ I"ily in to the fire. 
,. He said he thought, or had reason to 
think. or something of that lind, that 
mamma is going t.o marry." 
)[iss )Iax turned, with a st.'1rt, and 
looked for a few 
il(,llt moments at l\Iaud. 
.. .Arc you sure?" 
,. Perfectly sure." 
"'Veil, that is very odd. Do you know, 
I\-e been thinking that, this long time. Did 
he S:1!- why he thought so r" 
"Xo." 
":Xor who the person is?" 



 


" K 0; nothing. He only said that, anù 
he looked, ery sly and mysterious." 
":Mr. Coke i-.; aver) shrcwd man. I 
don't think he had heard before of yonr 
mamma's cJ..cul'sions, and wllell I told him 
to-day I f;aw that his mind "as \\orh..ing on 
what I .said, and I suspect hl' has connect d 
something he may havc learned from a 
different source "ith what I told him, and 
hat:) put tho wholo eH!-.e tngpther, and 
formed his eonclu
iuns. I wonder you did 
not make him tell you all he knew. I 
wish he bad said so much to me. I shoul(l 
have made him say a great deal more, I 
promise yûu." 
., He talks to me as if I were a child, mal 
it came so much by surprise, and really I 
dou't think ] could haye asked him one 
word abuut it; I felt so insulted somehow, 
and di
gusted." 
"
nppose she has fallen in love with 
some one of whom, for some reason or other, 
I"he is a little ashamed, and suppose there 
is a.n engagcment r I don't understand it. 
I have been suspecting something for ::;ome 
time, and I did not like to say so, but you 
see it has struck )Ir. Coke the same \\ ay. 
If it is that, there is a disparity of some 
kind you lllay be sure." 
"I dare say. I don't care," says the 
young lady, who looks, nevertheless, as if 
she did care" elT much. "I shan have a
 
much money as.1 want. )fl'. Cokt> said I 
should haye ten thousand a year, and I 
should go and Ii \-0 with you. You would 
take me in. Here nothing on earth shoultl 
induce me to remain. People ha\
e told me 
she nlCrely took u. fancy to papa, soon 
grew tired of him, and ended by di
likillg 
him. But I shan't stay here to sel' his 
place filled and his mt'mory insulted, and 
to be hectored and ordered about by some 
low man." 
.. I shan Le only too glad to have you at 
any time ar-; long as you will Ht.ay \\ ith mc. 
But don't be in too great a hurry. You 
arc assuming a great deal; and even if she 
docs marry, it may turn out very differently; 
and ,you know, my dear, \\ idows will marry 
without intending any particular ani'ont to 
the memory of their tirl"t husbands." 
"It is not a pleasant home to DIC as it 
is," says the young lady. glancing fÌ<'reely 
along the hearth; "' but if this takes place 
I shan't ;,tay here to ð
e it j that I am rc- 
solved on." 
"In about a week she'll go, Jones 
thinks ?" asks )liss ) [a:\.. "I have grcJ\\ n 
very curious. 1 should like to see wh'1.t 
sort of swain she h
lS chosen. You neVl:r 
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know what fancy a ,,) an may take. He 
may be a very tl.. -rate man. I was 
thinking he- may ..:ibly be in the army. 

rrs. Stonix s\vëal's she saw her alon
 i 
Chatham last year. Bu it is growing 
avdully late. Good-night. vVe'll get to 
our beds and dream it over." 


CHAPTER XXIV. A GENTLEMAN IN BLACK. 
rr HEY had both risen preparatory to 
1iss 
:Maud's flitting and a parting kiss and good- 
night, when 
Iiss :Thlax said, suddenly: 
" And what about :Mr. :ThIarston ?" 
" 'VeIl, what about him ?" answered :Miss 
Vernon, a little crossly, for she had not 
recovered the conversation that had just 
occurred. 
" Nothing very particular-nothing at 
all, in fact-only I had intended talking 
about him fifty times to-day, and some- 
thing always prevented. He's cùmillg to 
the ball at 'V ymel'ing, isn't he ?" 
"I don't know; he said so. I don't 
care," said the handsome girl, drowsily. 
And she advanced her hand and her lips a 
little, as if for her final salutation. 
But 1fiss :Thlax had. not quite done. 
"I like him so much. I think him so 
clever, and so good-natured, aml so nice. 
I wish so much, :Uaucl, that you and he 
were married," said .1\li::;8 .1\lax, \vith auda- 
ciou8 directness. . 
" And I wish so much that you and he 
were married," retorted :Thlaull, looking 
lazily at the flame of her bedroom candle, 
which she held in her hand. " 'rlmt would 
be a more natural consequence, I think, of 
I your liking and admiring." 
" You can't deny that he is wildly in love 
with you," said .1\liss :ßlax. 
" I can't deny that he \vas perhaps wildly 
in 10\Te with a poor seamstress in a dark 
serge llress a few days ago, and may 
possibly be in love with another to-clay. 
That is wildly in love, as you say. I don't 
think there is anything very flattering in 
being the object of that kind of folly." 
" \Vell, he will be a good deal surprisecl, 
j I venture to say, when he comes in quest 
I of his seamstress to the 'V ymel'ing cloak- 
I room," remarked :l\1iss 1\Iax, with a pleasant 
:! anticipation of the éclaircissement. 
I "That depends on two things: first, how 
I his seamstress meets him; and, secondly, 
I vdweller she meets him there at all. Good- 
I night. It is very late." 
I And with these words she kissed her 
I geaial old friend, and was gone. 
! 1\Iiss :Thlax looked after her, and shook 
i her Lead with a smile. 
I 
qj 


" There goes impracticability itself!" she 
says, and throws up þher hands and eyes "" 
with a shrug. "I pity -that poor young 
man; IIcaven cnly knows what's in store 
for him. I shall engage in no more 
vagaries at all events. \Vhat an old fool I 
was to join in that madcap project of 
rambling ovcr the country and concealing 
our names! 'Vhat will :Mr. 1\farston think 
of us ?" 
\Vhen she laid her busy, rheumatic little 
head, bound up in its queer night-cap, on 
her pillow, it began at once to construct 
all manner of situations and pictures. 
Here was a romance in a delightful state of 
confusion! On this case her head may work 
all night long, for a year, without a chance I 
of exhausting its fertile problems; for it 
presents w}Jat the doctors call a compliça- \ 
tion. Barbara Vernon , with her ,,,,,hole 
I 
} , \;
art l ' hates the. W I al' l h l am l p.tons a ; ancl n the I, 
.
 ar lamptons, WIt 1 a t lClrs, etest ar- I 
bara Vernon. It is too long a story to tell __ 
all the aggressions and reprisals which have 
 
carried the feud to the internecine point. I 
"I must certainly tell JYlauc1. I'll tell r 
her in the morning," thought :Miss ':Max. , - 
" It's only fair." 
Perhap::; this incorrigible old match- I 
maker fancied that it might not prejudice I 
.ßlr. :ì\Iarston if ]\Iaud knew that her I 
mother had placed him under anathema. I 
By 110011next day Lord Verney and Lord I I 
Barroden, and their attorneys, had taken I 
flight, and 
l\Iiss ]Uaximilla l\ledwyn had f 
gone on to see friends at Naunton, with an t 
uncertain promise of returning in a day or I 
two to Hoydon Ilall. I 
There is no life in that grand house but 
the phantom life on its pietnred walls. I 
The hour is dull for .1\Iaud, who sits list- I 
lessly looking from one of the great draw- 
ing-room windows. Lady Vernon, who 
has seen, in sneeession, two depntations in I 
the library, returns, and in stately silence 1 _ 
sits down and resumes her examination of 
a series of letters from the late Bishop of 
Rotherham, and notes them for trans- t 
mission to :Thlr. Coke. f 
:Maud clumges her posture, ancl glances 
at her mother. 1Vhy is there never any 
love in the cold elegance of that. face r 
"Thy can't she make up her nliud and be 
patient? '.:rhe throb of life will as soon 
visit that marble statue of Joan of Arc, by 
the door; P::;yche at the other side, in her 
chill beauty, will a.s easily glow and soften 
in to flesh. 
:l\Iiss V ornon leans on bel' hand, listless, 
gloomy-in a degree inùigllant. 
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Tho room is darkening. The darkcr the nothing of the I less queernc
s of 3. I 
hettel', (o;he think:i. It is no mctaphoric, eou
ltry gentlcman. is sing-ularities sng- 
hut n. real darkness; for c1on<<ls portending .ge
t rat her the eece 1 ity of a precise and 
thunder, or }wavy rain or hail, have, on a rieh old y .1lUmori
t. 
sudden, ovcreast the sky, and are growing There is fmmcthing {'harac" ."tic and 
thicker. qucer enough, in the hutton '( -up and 
The light is dying ont, the shadow hlack-wigged little man, to interest 'lud's 
blackens on Lady Vernon's letters; sho curiosity. 
rai
es her eyes. One can hardly see to read. lie has not been ten second
 in the room, 
Lady V crl10n lays her lettC'r on the table. and stands poised on his leather-cased lC'g's, 
She can no longer see the features of the looking gravely alid quietly at LadjT Vernon, 
Titian over the door, and the marble statues and, like a ghost, says nothing till he i
 
at either side have fiHled into vague white spoken to. One can reckon the tick, tick, 
drifts. Some heavy, perpendicular drops tick of the Louis Quatorze clock on the 
filII, plashing on the smooth ftag;-; out;o;ide bracket hy the chimney-piece. 
the windo\\, and the melaneholy rumble Lady Vernon stood up with an effort, 
()f distant thunder boomfo:, followed by a still looking hard at him, and advancing a I 
momentarily aggravated down-pour, and a step, she Raid: 
sudden thickening of the darkness. " .Mr. Dawe? I'm so surprised. I could 
This was a rather suhlime prelude to the scarcely believe my cars. It is sucll an 
footman's yoice, announcing: age since I have seen you hC're." 
")11'. Dawe." And she put out her hand hospitably, and 
1I[alHl glanced toward the door, which he took it in his brown old fingers, with 
was in obscurity, and then at Lady Vernon, the stiffness of a mummy, and as he Hhook I 
who, sitting full in the light of the window, it slightly, he said in his wooden tones, 
hall turned, with a stare and a frown, as if quietly: 
she had heard sompthing incredible and un- " Yes, it is 8ixteen years and eight 
welcome, toward the person who was en- months. I was looking into my notes 
t.cring. yesterday-sixteen Yf'ars on the eighteenth 
By no means an heroic figure, nor worthy of K ovember last. Yon look wen, Barbara. 
of being heralded by thunder. has stepped Your looks are not much altered; no- 
in somewhat slowly and stiffly, and halts considering." 
in the side-light of the window, relieved by " It is very good of you to come to see 
the dark background. It is a small man, me; you mustn't stay away so long again," I 
dark visaged, with a black wig, a grave, she rf'plied in her silvery tones. 
dull, mahogany face, furrowed with lines of "This is your daughter?" he inter- I 
reserve. :Maud is certain that she never rupted with a little wave of his dark, thin 
saw that small, insignificant-looking man hand towards the young- lady. 
' I bt'fore, who is staring with a very grave " Yes, that is she. )Iaud, shake hands 
hut not unfriendly countenance at her with )[1'. Dawe." 
I nlOther. ")Iaud GuendoliFle she was baptised," 
lIe is buttoned up in a black outside he said, as he ad\Tancetl two stiff steps 
coat, with a cape to it; he holds a rather toward her, "ith his small but prominent 
I low-crowned hat in his hand, and wears brown eyes fixed upon her. 
he rosC' and 
those Hhining lea.ther cO\"Cl"ings for the legs, placed her pretty tingers on that band of I 
which are buckled up to the kuees. Get- box-wood, which closed on them. 
ting in and getting out of his posting car- 
riage he h3.s scrupulously avoided dust or 
mud. IIi::; boots are without a speck His 
queer hat is nattily brushed, and, in stable 
phraseology, has not a hair turned. His 
black coat is the finest possible, hut it has 
great pockets at either side, each of which 
s(:('ms laden \\ ith papers, mufllers, and 
oth('r thillg
, so that his hips seem to de- 
seemi gradually, and culminate near his 
knees. 
This man's brown fact', smoothly shaved, 
is furrowed and solemn enough for five- 
aY}d-
ixty. In hi..; ùress amI air there is 
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'VUEX he had inspected her fe'lturcs for 
a time, he turned to her mother a.ml spoke. 
H X ot like her father," he said, still hold- 
ing h( I' hand. 
., Don't you think so?" answered Lady 
Vernon, coldly. "I can see a look-very 
decidedly. ., 
)laud was wond('ring- all this time who 
thi:-:l "[I'. Dawe could be, who f:C'emf'll tt) 
assert a sort of dry intimaC'y "ith Lady 
Y ernon and her family, 'Very ullusu'll in the 
girl's c:\.periC'nce. 
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" I thin 
 it is more than a look. I think 
her extremely like him," insisted Lady Ver- 
non, resumÏ11g in the same cold tone, and 
withm{(iòokillg at 1\[aud, as if she had that 
resemblancu by heart, and did not like it. 
"Sh
 has somo of the family beauty, 
whereyer she ,gpt it," said l\fr. Dawe, de- 
liberately, in hi::; hard quiet tones, and he 
let 
o her hand and turned a.-way his in- 
flexible face and brown eyes, a good deal 
to the young lady's relief. 
Lady Vernon was still standing'. She 
did not usually receive such 
'uests stand- 
ing. There was a hectic red in each cheek, 
also unusual, except when she was angry, 
and 
he had not been angry. 
"Her eyes resemble yours," said 1\lr. 
Dawe. 
" 011, no. Perhaps, indeed, the colour; 
but mere colour is not a resemblance," 
answered Lady Vernon, with a coM little 
laugh, that, in l\1auc1's ear, rang with 
cruelty and disdain. " No, 1\Iaud's good 
looks arc all her own. She doesn't, I 
think, resemble me ill anyone particular 
-not. the least." 
l\Iaud was wounded. She felt that tears 
were rising to her eyes. But her pride 
su lJpresseJ them. 
" Il'm !" 1\11'. D..twe hummed with closed 
lips. 
"Of course, 1\11'. Dawc, you are come to 
stay a little? It is so long since you have 
been here." 
" I'n1 not so sure about staying. It is a 
10llg time - sixteen years and upwards. 
You have been well; you have been spared, 
and your daughter, and 1. "Ve have all 
reason to be grateful to the Almighty. 
rrime is so important, and eternity so long!" 
" Very true," she said, with a deep sigh, 
" and death so irremediable." 
JUl'. Dawe took his big silver snuff-box 
from his coat-pocket, and tapped it. He 
nodded, in acquiescence in the sentiment, 
leaned a little forward, and took a large 
pinch, twiddling his fingers afterwards, to 
get rid of any snuff that might remain on 
their tips. Perhaps the little superfluous 
shower that fell to the carpet suggested 
ullcrmsciously his funeral commentary. 
" H'm! Dust to dust." 
'Vhereupon he applied his Indian silk 
handkerchief, not to his eyes, but lightly to 
his nose. 
" ßy-anli-bye, I shall have a word to say 
to you," he said, with a solemn roll of his 
brown eyes. 
She looked hard at him, though with a 
haJf flinching gaze, as if to read the charac- 



 


4i- , - 
tel' of his news. ]auj;.- the solemn reSC1''\e 
of his wooden facE'ftlever changed. 
" 'Ve shall be quite to ourselves in the 
library," she said. 
"Then suppose we go there now." 
" Very well; let us go," she said, and 
led the way. 
At the door he made, with his stiff back- 
bone, a little inclination to :Miss 
laud. 
The door closes, and the young lady is 
left to herself, witb matter for speculation 
to amuse her. 
Quite alone in that vast and maO'l1ificcllt 
room, she looks wearily round. rrhe carl' 
of Mr. Tarpey, on whom devolves the ar- 
rangement of flowers and of newspapers, 
has spread a table in a corner near the 
window with these latter luxnries. 

1audlooks out; the rain is still tumbling 
continuously, and plashing heavily, though 
the sky looks lighter. She turns her eyes 
on the newspapers, and goes over to the 
table, and looks down upon thOJll with list- 
less eyes. 
She carelessly plucks the county pnper 
fi'om among its companions, and ill that 
garrulous and homely broad-sheet a para- 
graph catches her suddf'uly earncst eye. 
8he reads it twice. The allnual "
)'mering 
ball is to come off three weeks earlier than 
usual. She takes the paper to the window 
and reads it again. There is no mistake 
about it. "Three weeks earlier than the 
accustomed day!" 'J.1here is an unusual 
colour in her cheeks, and a lustre in her 
eyes. She fancies, as she muses, that she 
hears a step in the passage, and she dl'op::; 
the paper. She is afraid of Lady Yer- 
non's all-seeing gaze, and the dreadful 
question, "Have you seen anything un- 
usual in the paper r Allow me to look at 
it." And she feels that her face would 
proclaim, to all who cared to look, that the 
VVymerillg ball was to take place three 
weeks earlier than usual 
No one is coming, however. She hastens 
to replace the paper on the table, and she 
sits down, with a beautiful flush, deter- 
mined to think. 
She docs not think very logically, or vf'ry 
much in traill, and the effort subsides in a 
reverIe. 
'Ven, what is to be done now? r.l'he 
crisis has taken her by surprise; thcn 
fancy leads her into tbe assembly-room at 
'Vymering. There arc light:-:, and fiddh's, 
and-oh, such a strange meeting! 
Cousin Max lllUSt be v.-ith her. ,"Vith 
that spirited veteran by her side she would 
fear nothing. 
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Y ery glall she '\as ->v ben one of Lady 
Yerno11's broughams dI,O\pe up to the door 
a few minutes later. 
In that great house yon cannot get as 
quickly to the hall as, on OCL'a::;imls like 
thiR, you may wi
h. But :Maud overta.kes 
her at the foot of the stairR, aR in her cloak 
and honnet 
[a},.imilh 
[cdwyn is about 
to a
cend to her own room. 
")Iaroma is in the library; and there 
arc three men, with ill-made clothes and 
lank hair, a deputation, as usual, waiting 
in the shield-room to talk to her about a 
meeting--house at IIeppsboroug-h; amI two 
clerg-ymell are \\ aiting in the blue drawing- 
room, to see her afterwardR about plate for 
the church of Saint Hilary. So you and 
I shall be very much to onrsel\"es for a 
time; and do you know we have had a new 
nrrival-a guest. I ùare say you know 
him. Such an odd little figure, as solemn 
as a conjurer. His name is Dawe." 
" Dawe? 'Vhy, fùr goodness sake, has 
Richard Dawe appeared again?" exclaims 
:Miss )fax, stopping on the stair, and lean- 
ing' with her back against the mas::;ive 
banister in great surprise. 
"His name is certainly Da we, and I'll 
tell you what he's like." 
And forthwith l\Iaud describes him. 
" Oh ! there's no mistaking the picture," 
cries 
[iss 
rax; and then she is taken with 
a fit of laughing, very mysterious to "1[iss 
:Maud. 
Recovering a little, she continues: 
'

Ir. Dawe? 'Ve were very good f.'iends. 
I like him-at least, all I could ever know 
of him ill twenty years. He keeps his 
thoughts to himself a good deal. I dou't 
think anyone else in the world had half his 
influence with your poor gralldpapa; but, 
certainly, I never expected to see him 
here during Barbara's reign. :My dear! I 
thought she hated him. He was the only 
person w lIo used to tell her, and in the 
simplest lauguage, what he thought of her. 
I Have they been fighting- yet p" 
" 
 0, I think not-that if', they had Dot 
time. I don't know I'm sure what may 
be going on now." 
" \Vhere are they?" 
"In the library," says :Maud. 
"I think he is the only perRon on earth 
she ever was the least afraid of. I wonder 
what hc c::m have to say or llo here. H(' 
has never been inside this door since-yes, 
he dill come once, for a day or t" 0, a few 
years after your poor papa's death, and that, 
I ' I think. was simply been.use he had some 
direction of your grandfather's, about the 

 


Hoydon ,ault, ..., hich he had promi"('d to 
E;(,(, carriell out; but, except then, he IJas 
l1('\"er once b('Cll h('r(', 1i1l nfm, since Yùur 
1)001' grandpapa's de.dh." 
,. How did he come to ha,pe such an in- 
fluence here 1''' a<;ked .:\Lmd. 
They had resumed thpir ascent, ana" ere 
walking up the stairs, 
ide bý side. 
" I belie... e he under
tands husiness very 
wel], and he is, I fancy, the best keeper ú1' 
a secret on earth. His influence with VOtil' 
grandpapa. increased immensely toward the I 
close of his life; and he knew he could 
talk tD him safely about that wonderful 
will of his." 
" I wonder he allowed 11Ìm to make that 
trouble
ome win," Baid :àIaud. 

Miss ltIax laughed. 
" I said tho ,ery same thing- to him once, I 
and he answered that he could not dis
uade 
him, but that he had prevented a great deal. 
So, here we are." 
The latter exclamation accompanied her 
entrance into her roolll. 
)Iaud wa
 more curious tItan ever. 
"He's not the kind of person, then, who 
would have come here, under aU the cir- 
CUlIlf'tance"" "ithout good reason," bhe said. 
" :K ot he. He has a reason-a strong- I 
one, you may be very sure of that It is 
very odd. I can't imagine what it can 
possibly be about. "\Vell. leave him to me. 
I think he's franker "ith me than "ith 
anyone else'; and I'll get it from him, one 
way or other, before he goes. Y on'll sec." 
In thii sanQ'Uine mood )[iss )Ia"\:imilla 
1\Iedwyn put 
ff her thiugs, and prepared 
very happily for luncheon. 


.ßIr. Dawp anrl Lady .Vernon are, in th,
 
mC.'1.n time, holding a rather singular con- 
ference. 


IXSTITüTIOXS. 


IX:'TITU'fWXS, like gho:,ts and policcm('n, 
are things more often talked about than 

een. "That is an iIl
titution1" "r}ll'r(' is 
the learned Dl'ya.
dust who has catalogued, 
ticketed, anù cl
ed what "e choose to 
de
ig'l1ate by tlmt familiar four-syllabled 
word that runs so trippingly off the tongue? 
Everyone c.ln t-pcak of an institution. but 
it would be .unu
ing to watch the stru(l"o'lcs 
of è,en a trained logician to define one. 
How is Ill' to Lind Proteus with his clumsy 

yllogio,;ms? The slippery creature eludes 
his grasp, changing- form, and shap(', anù 
size, like the riva.llllagicians in · he .Eastern 
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tale, utterly refusing to be caught and hand- 
cuffed and exhibited to the public gaze. 
What is an institution? Harmodius J.P. 
Pell, of Syracuse City, Pa., would teU us, 
perhaps, that institutions nleant whittling 
and iced water, a brandy-smash at the bar, 
nn d a trotting match in spidery vehicles on 
Philadelphia Course. In Arkansas, the 
most cherished institutions are playing- 
cards and plug tobacco; in ]\fjssouri, six- 
shooters and bowie-knives. A merry-go- 
round, with smart.Jy caparisoned hobby- 
horses, spangles, flags, and a squeaking 
trumpet to enliven the infant riders as they 
spin round, is the nearest approach to an 
institution that young-very young-Paris 
knows. His elder brother believes- de- 
spitc of siege and famine-in nothing so 
firmly as in the glittering cafés and asphalte 
trottoirs of the boulevards, and considers 
that nothing short of a cataclysm could 
prevent him from 
ipping his absinthe 
among the little marble-topped tables of 
the 
Iuscadin Elysium. And if a t.ravelling 
Briton of average education were to be 
reremptorily cross - examined as to the 
nature of our English institutions, it is 
doubtful if he would get far beyond the 
well-known palladia of our liberties, and 
whether trial by jury, the Derby Day, wit.h 
Habeas Corpus, and a voluuteer review, 
would not prove to be the handful of grain 
extracted from an enormous amount of 
chaff. It would be better, perhaps, at 
once to give up the useless attempt at 
exact definition. An archdeacon has been 
grayely declared to be a person w,ho exer- 
cises archidiaconal functions. And on the 
same principle we may safely describe an 
institution as something which has been 
! instituted-never mind. how. 
i l The very word institution is of fire-new 
I modern coinage. Certainly, it. was a phrase 
I I unkno\\ n to the wisdom of our ancestors. 
They fought for the Church. They rallied 
round tho Throne. They did battle for 
:.Magna Charta and the liberties of England. 
Bnt they novel' proclaimed themselves re- 
solved to fight to the death for the sake of 
an institution, as such. Even the country 
Eq1.1ires who seventy years ago announced 
their readiness to die pro aris et focis, for 
the ]mres and foxes, as Sheridan wickedly 
construed their Latinit.y, would have been 
disgusted with so vague a name for things 
which they held dear and sacred. 
But the actual institution, if not the 
name of it, is immemorial, ana few tasks 
could be more difficult than to Jay a finger 
on tho methods by which it aroso. It 



 I 


would often be found, no doubt, that the 
growth of some custom or privilege thnt 
has struck its roots so deeply into the earth 
as almost to defy external violence, and 
which overshadows a realm with its wido- 
spreading branches, has begun very humbly, 
and perhaps from an apparent accident. 
An institution is often self-sown. And the 
toughest and Longest-lived of the Rpecies 
are such as have had their origin in some 
seeming blunder or trifling incident. Very 
few have been successfully created by deli- 
berate legislation, although the law-maker 
has constantly stepped in to back by legal 
sanctions the imperious decrees of habit 
and opinion. 
But if it be true that institutions seldom 
spring into life, like Minerva, full-grown 
and armed at all points, it must be owned 
tllat nothing is easier than to scatter the 
seeds of what may, if it fall on fertile 
ground, be prolific of much good or of 
gigantic evil in the future. A bequest in I 
a rich man's will, a philosophical treatise, 
a speech or a sermon, possibly a few burn- 
ing lines in a poem, or a strong passage in 
a novel, may produce consequences that 
outlive the reputation of the author, the 
preacher, or the testator. There are dead 
men whose names would sound strangely to 
us, and yet whose voices we hearken to at 
fiftieth-nand, as it were, and whose uttered 
thoughts heIp to shape and sway a world 
that has forgotten them personally. 
Sometimes the intentions of a founder are 
so very different to the results that 
pring 
from his acts, that his name comes down to 
us as being associated with doctrines or 
practices at which he would himself have 
stood aghast. That of I.4oyola, for instance, 
is in tJw popular imagination inextricably 
mixeJ up with the doings and sayings, the 
storn discipline, the artful casuistry, and 
the ill report of the too famous Order 
which he established. And yet, if history 
holds up a true mirror, it gives us back 
Loyola's image as that of a single-minded 
enthusiast, a reformed rake, and a hot- 
headed fanatic. If this poor Spanish 
captain, as he limped from one Roman 
shrine to another during the Easter ser- 
mons, waving his tattered hat in applause 
of tIle more vehement preachers, could but 
have known how tremendous was the 
aO"ency he was about to evoke, it is likely 
that he would have heard the tidings with 
honest dismay. There was surely more 
of the dove than of tIle serpent in tho 
man who is immortalised as the earliest 
general of tho Jesuits. 
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L'
airf', as they "ere find as they are, 
affurù a familiar instance of the gradual 
\\ arping of an institution valuable in its 
day. A fair at the present time means a 
licellsed assemblage of ruffianry and rabhle- 
dom; means noise, drunk('llness, robbery, 
rioting, silly tumult, and gross vice, unre- 
lieved by any of that harmless mirth and 
genuine clownish curiosity, of which the old 
poets and chroniclers were wont to tell. 
These gatherings, sinking from bad to worse, 
are every year gro\\ ing beautifully less. 
Ere long, doubtless, the last of them will 
he improved off the face of t.he earth by 
magisterial prohibition. There will be no 
more gilt ginger-bread, no more dancing- 
booths. The last pC'nny whistle and the 
Jast wooden back-scratcher wiII be sent 
in company to the South Kensington 
:l\Iuseum, and the Patagonian giantess and 
the Sicilian dwarf, the performing fish 
and the fat girl, \vill pass into the limbo of 
forgotten monstrosities. But before the 
last of these assemblies shall come to an 
enel, lamented only by beerscIIers and pick- 
pockct
, it may be as well to compare its 
present decadence with its bygone period 
of glory and usefulness. 
]fairs, indeed, were once "Very useful. 
"\Yhen roads were bad and unsafe, when 
war was chronic and robbery perennial, 
when the plague hung out, its black banner 
in most cities every score of years or so, 
it was no light motive that {'ould tempt a 
trader to plod, with his strings of pack- 
horses, alO1lg tracks that a few days of wet 
weather would convert into quagmires. 
There were bridgeless rivers to be forded; 
there were tolls to be paid, here to a robber 
baron, there to my lord the abbot, and here 
again to the jealous corporation of a town- 
ship. There was ri!'k of dangerous floods, 
risk of pestilence, drought, anel dearth, 
risk from the broken soldiers and banditti, 
whom every campaign left prowling like 
wolves about the country. To travel was 
ai once most costly, 1aborious, and full of 
peril. A roying merchant }lael to fced a 
whole caravan ot' men, horses, and mules. 
And, even then, f'0 slow a process was that 
of journC'ying, that the Venetian or the 
Flemi
h trafficker might set ofr towards a 
distant market, and when he got to the 
end of his weary route might find the city 
in which he meant to trade beleaguered, or 
the road blocked by hostile armies, and 
would be thankful to escape, "ith much 
loss to goods and gear. }'airs, however, 
were ill a manner sacrf'd. Charters, and 
patent
, aud the goodwill of all rulers, lay 
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nnd clerical, r-;Dloothecl the road fur those 
who attended them, whether to buy or sell. 
fl'he very outlaw, beyond the State's pro- 
tecting pale at other time
, had his safe- I 
conduct at f<lÍr time, and could walk the 
streets unharmed. 
A fair of the old sort rose in the middle I 
ages to the dignity of a national benefit. I 
Then, a
d then only, oould the petty 
dealers of the burghs, and the wealthier 
merchants of the cities, replenish their 
stores with foreign goods -the very words, 
foreign and foreigner, by the way, being 
derived from those occasions, when the 
" forain " folk came with their wares to the 
foire or fair. Then, and only then, could 
the rustics of Yorkshire, or 'Vestphalia, or- 
Provence, see spread before their eyes the 
glossy cloths of Flanders, the glistening 
silks brought from the Leyant in Genoese 
galleys, furs of :Muscovy, and spices from 
the far East, the dainty carpets of Ypres, 
and the unrivalled mirror::; of Venice. 
Every large fair was incomparably more 
interesting to our forefathers than a great 
exhibition could possibly be to us. It was 
t T he l re d that th l e I c
Yal l ier bO d ug l ht t his d sword l of I t 
o e 0 stee, lIS p ume la, an scar et I 
cloak of Spanish or of Lombard make. 
There, too, the boor could cheapen his I 
Sheffield whittle or his Ghent '\\ ood-axe, I 
and there careful housewives laid in their 
stock of napery and laces, and the wool and 
flax that were to keep the 
pinning-wheel 
busy through many a long winter'
 eve. ' 
The damsel waited eagerly for the fair, not ' : 1 
only because gay ribbons, and kirtles, and 
trinkets would glitter in fifty booths, but I 
because tbat was the annual opportunity of I 
learning the fh.shions of the new 3pparcl 
worn by grand ladies at the far-off royal 
court. Even the sufferer from toothache, 
or the invalid whom simples could not cure, I 
longed for the fair, when travelling dentists I 
and blood-letters, and grave doctors of 
medicine in furred robe
, "ould come to I 
minister in public to the ills that flesh is 
heir to. II 
'Vhat a fair was, the great gatherings of II 
Nic;;hni-N ovgorod and Leipzig, and e'\eIl the 
t>outh of France fair of BeaudecaÍrc, though 
shorn of their glories, and paling' fast bt>- 
fore the competition of shop
, surviv-e to 
show us. There the crusb, tbe cl3mour, 
the excitement, recal the occasional out- 
hur:-:ts of energy that broke the dun. 
low- 
thinkiDg' mODotonyof mediæval existence. 
Under their acre!' of cau,as amI "ooden 
booths 3re yet exchanged, wholesale and 
retail, the shawls, and scarfs, mod gold I 
y'l 
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and silver filigrees of TaI1giers and Te- 
hcran, of Bokhara and Bagdad, for thc 
cutlery of Sheffield, the firc-arms of Liege, 
I the sables of Russia, and the frippery 
that Paris claims as essentially her own. 
There the bearded tradcr of Kiew or Arch- 
angel meets the turbaned merchant, whose 
camels have made the long journey from 
Khiva or from Kashgand. There the 
Seville cigar-seller, in his silver-buttoned 
jacket a11d striped :l\Ioorish mantle, sets up 
his stall beside that at which a venerable 
Turk offers the amber beads and mouth- 
pieces, the enlbossed yataghans and gor- 
geous slippers, of Stamboul or of Broussa. 
An :English commercial traveller, cleau- 
shaven, and pert as a London sparrow, is 
selling Birmingham penknives and Leeds 
broadcloth in close proximity to a Polish 
Jew, whose gabardine is deeply incrusted 
with ancestral grease and dirt, and whose 
wares are sheepskins and corn-brandy. 
No doubt, at best, a fair, sanctioned by 
the clmrters of kings, and encouraged by 
the presence and the smiles of nlY lord the 
count and my lady the countess, to say 
nothing of the approval of bishop and 
prior, mayor and aldermen, ,vas not an 
unmixed blessing to any town. Along 
with comnlerce and the arts came ill ex- 
amples and evil teachings. It was not 
only the limner, ready to take children's 
portraits, or to paint a fair altar-piece for 
the village church; it was not only the 
mender of crockery, the leech, the smith, 
the travelling tailor, and the barber-surgeon, 
who flocked to the fair. 'Vith these came 
the charlat:m, the cutpurse, the gambler 
with his loaded dice and Inarked cards, the 
crop-eared passer-off of base coin, and the 
scowling bully, with a shirt of mail beneath 
his doublet. Along with the juggler, whose 
simple feats in sword-swallowing and ball- 
tossing made the villagers gape in rustic 
wonder; on the heels of the strolling 
players, whose performance in a barn made 
the link between the times of Thespis and 
those of Shakespeare-came much worse 
spcculators on the credulity and passions 
of their audience. All the cunning and 
fraud of middle-aged Christendom came to 
a fair as to a spoil, and rely on it that it 
went lIard, sometimes, with a " young man 
from the country," among the accomplished 
pract.itioners, who had learn cd their wicked. 
ness in London, and :l\1ila.n, and rich Rome, 
and brawling Paris. Presently the glaring 
faults of these worn-out institutions ca.me 
to outweigh their merits, and so we gra- 
dually get round to the time when fairs are 



 


presented as nuisances at quarter sessions, 
and are put down piecemeal as scandalous 
anachronisms no longcr to be toleratel1. 
A curious institution that starts into ex- 
istence in countries inhabited by our own 
rreutonic race, is that of volunteer courts I 
of justice. vVe Anglo-Saxons arc-as, for I 
that matter, are also our cousins of Holland I 
and our High Dutch and Scandinavian I 
kinsmen-a law-fearing people. Only it 
must be law that we fear. The downright 
arbitrary ukase of a master, the writ "de 
par Ie roi," before which France cowered, 
never obtained in this our Ü;land, nor had 
any emperor north of the Rhine the per- 
sonal powf'r which the Bourbon kings had 
south of it. But a lawful authority has 
always been obeyed among us, and when, 
from any cause, lawful authority has been 
asleep, an extra-legal deputy has commonly 
started up to fill the vacant place. The 
most notable instance of this is the Vehm- 
gericht, which, for three centuries, exer- 
cised unquestioned s\vay over vVest and 
South Germany. The princes, lay and ec- 
clesiastical, were too weak or too careless 
to do justice, the feudal nobles were the 
scourge of the country, the forests were 
full of outlaws, the roads of thieves, and 
the courts of justice were nlere mockeries. 
At this pinch there arose the free-judge, 
from whose far-reaching arm there was no 
escape; a judge not to be bribed, not to be 
intimidated, working in darkness, but deal- 
ing' out a rude, substantia}, irresistible jus- 
tice. There are few grander conceptions 
than that of the dread which this viewless 
tribunal, the sentences of which were car- 
ried out as by mystic agency, inspired among 
the wrong-doers of an age that set brute 
force and military prowess on a pedestal 
for worship, and in which equal rights were 
scoffed at by the strong. 
The same spirit, that in the Germany of 
the dark ages supplemented the inertness 
of the law, has shown itself in the far ,vest 
of America. California and Colorado are 
wild and bad enough, but they would have 
been uninhabitable had it not been for the 
pitiless justice of Lynch law. There, as on 
the Rhine of old, triumphant violence pro- 
duced a terrible reaction, and the blood- 
stained ruffian, who had th.ought to make 
his red right hand the only law, found 
himself suddenly arraigned before the grim 
bar of a regulator's court, with the inevit- 
able halter already tightening round his 
guilty neck. And though in England such 
unlicensed verdicts have, since the death of 
Piers Gaveston, been happily out of fashion, 
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. I ill the accounts of the Portpous riots prove 
th'tt the harsh captain of the Edinburgh 
t )\\ n-
uarù was tried, condemncd, aud 
I ]lano"Cd, by order of a self-constituted tri- 
hunal, that woulù not spare, but that chose 
t.) e
ccute its :-;cntence with a fcarful ùe- 
liberation utterly unlike the frenzied im- 
pulse of a mert' angry mob. 
Can anything be In'ettier t.han a ro::;ièrp, 
I 
I as she trips, crowneù with white> blossoms, 
11 herself a human rosebud, along tIll' flo\\ er- 

trcwn pathway that leads from the grpy 
(I]ù church to her cottage home? Behind 
her, two and two, walk llCr ) oung com- 
panions, all in pure" hite, anù flinging" from 
t heir full basket;:; flowers to rig-ht and left, 
ns t hey go smiling onward. There are the 
t 
 yillag-e elùers, the sih?er-baireù patriarchs, 
the good old darneR in lacc coif aIllI antique 
"I ear-rings, beaming approval on the chosen 
representative of the parochial youth and 
I innocence. There is 
Ioll
ieur Ie Curé , in 
: I 
shovel-hat and bucklcd shoes, tbe very type 
of a rustic priest. Therc arc the rural 
authorities, a corpulent maire in an impos- 
sible waistcoat and a brown wig, a good- 
natureù LrigaJier resplendent in his jack- 
boots, his gendarme's belt burnished till it 
glows yellow as a harvest moon, and the 
captain of the Pompier
 in his grotesque 
helmet. The music plays-baHsnon, ser- 
])('nt, cymbals, first and second fidJle5, do 
their melodious best. Boum! bourn! goes 
the big drum, and the children cry huzza! 
Then there arc sugar-plums anù sour wine, 
and dancing in the open air, while Church 
and State combine to sbed their benignant 
approbation upon the festi\-al of the happy 
villagers. 
llappipst of all is the rosière, the crowned 
Quecn of the :\Iay, the Flora of the feast. 
Besides her unsubstantial honours, she is 
to receiye a ycry substantial dowry of real 
ringi.ng fh.e-frallc pieces, the genuine silver 
fi \ c-frö.nc pieces, heaviest and hardest of 
('ash. minted in the piping peace times of 
King Loulii Philippe, and of the yalue of 
which, in securing a suit ble husband in 
cautious France, not even rosières arc ig- 
norant. She is a lucky girl, for this Imb- 
lic celebration is to her a perpetual certifi- 
C.l te of good character. l'hrough life she 
will be well esteemed, as \
itness the mute 
te::,timony of the old rosières of bygone 
years, bUJ...om matrons now, who walk be- 
hind her in the pagcant, as 50 many old 
muons might follo\\ the triumphant march 
of thc young new moon of to-day. Is it 
not a pretty sight, and did not Home old 
seigneur or lady do well in founding and 
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cnd()wiu
 such an im,titution f.)r the re- 
ward and settlement of the fairest and the 
be...;t F 
_\las, what a fa.lling off ther' is! The 
ro
ièrc of now-a-d.tJs may be, and very II 
likely is. in e\ery respect (-'(lual to the 
rosière of one or two hundred year..; n '0, 
and the curé and t.he maire as excell
nt 
and t-;in
le-millùed. But the f-ipil'it of thE" II 
show has fleJ, and the fault Joubtle..;s is 
with the :-;pcctators. Those staring tourists, I 
with red )Illrrays in their hands, those 
sneering ùandies of the Paris boule\ ar(h, 
those reporters for the penny new:-;papers, I 
arc not the right kind of audience before 
whose unsympathetic eyes rosières should 
paraùe. 1'he'y believe in nothing, they jeer 
at everything, they hustle, and crowd, and 
titter, until they put the procession out of 
countenance. The peasants themselvc
 
grow almost ashamed of a ceremony which 
is received as if it were a theatrical hur- 
le
que, and in a few years, no doubt, cven 
at K antcrre itsl'U: the ùowry will be given 
without the exhibition of the village maiden 
-Hamlet will be performed without the 
Prince of Denmark. 
Does a. potato deserve to be called an 
institution r Humble tuber as it is, it is 
quite important enough to take such rank, 
for it has done much to produce an eco- 
nomical revolution in Europe. It has I 
helped to extirpate more than oue hideous II 
disease, once common among the ry&-eating I 
labourers, from the 'V ye to the \Volga. 
...\.. plot of potatoes furnishes the winter I 
provision on which the petty freeholder of I 
:France or Belgium relics for the subsist- 
ence of his family, To the Irish cottier 
the lumper is almost as valuable as the 
breaù-fruit to the Polynesian. Yet when 
Raleigh planted the fir
t potatoes in his 
garden at Youghal, he could not have 
ùreamed how huge a dish he was filling for 
the hungry mouths of millions, and ns little 
could he guess that the vegetable he had 
brought from the Indies of the \ V. cst \\ QuId 
be accused of fostering bJ.rbarism and of 
thwarting improvement. 
Is Sir 'V nIter's other transatlantic pre- 
sent to us-tob.lCco-an institution? Is 
tca one? The first can cL'l.im, like CæS<lI', 
to h..'we come, seen, nnd conquered in all 
the quarters of the modern globe. In 
vain pope, patriarch, :llld sultan opposed 
their spiritual censures to the resistl( S:J 
progress of the pipe. [n ya.Ï!l the British 
Solomon penned hÜi Countcrbh..st against 
the baleful weed. ""-itùin a fc
 ye.ll.s to- 
bacco triumphed every'\ here, æld few ex- 
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chequers could now endure the depletion 
that its disuse would cause. And when 
we think of the gigantic commerce, the 
frcquent wars, and the deeply ingrained 
national habits that have risen, so to spcak, 
from the fragrant steam of the tea-pot, it 
needs ftn effort ûf faibh to realise that not 
so ,'cry long ago the first tea brought 
from Canton was a mere curiosity, apt to 
be cooked as spinach by those who got the 
gift of a packet., and that the China drink 
was chiefly sipped in the shops of apothe- 
caries. rrea and tobacco have, at any rate, 
obtained so firm a foothold in the land, that 
it would take a very amazing autocrat, in- 
deed, to drive them out again. 
:1\1ore picturesque and more legitimate 
are cert..'1in institutions that linger only in 
a few obscure nooks and corners, shadows 
of their former selves. The l\Iay-pole is laid 
as low as the bitterest of its Puritan foes 
could have wished it, but some feeble efforts 
at celebrating the floral games go on in 
remote hamlets. Only in a very few places 
do the parish stocks still gape with their 
wooden jaws for the imprisoned limbs of 
topers. The parish bounds are beaten, 
but not with the antique zest, and the doles 
of bread-and-meat and raiment are either 
commuted into small silver, or else the dis- 
tribution is huddled. over, as much out of 
sight as possible, and as if all parties con- 
cerned were thoroughly ashamed of such 
an old-fashioned fuss about trifles. 
But to make a fuss about trifles was the 
especial charactcristic of onr anccstors. 
Perhaps it would be more just to say that 
there were no such things as trifles to them. 
Exeter hanged Bardolph vrithoutinquil'Y as 
to the value of the" pyx of little price." 
The Recorder of London carted off scores 
of wretches to Tyburn for such puny thefts 
as a court of petty sessions would now 
11esitate to deal with. And, as with the 
Draconic severity of our forefathers, so 
with their bounty. Dame Dorothy went 
to her rest the happier for believing that 
every ],iichaelmas and Lady Day, for ever, 
eight poor old women should, at the church 
door, receive green gowns, black shoes, 
and grey cloaks, with "viij pence in 
money," and ale, meat, and loaves, and 
should carry candles in procession thr0ugh 
the streets, and sing for the repose of their 
benefa.ctress. It would have shocked Dame 
Dorothy could she have beheld, with the 
eye of foreknowledge, the hole-and-corner 
fashion in which all this green-gown and 
meat-and-drink business is shuffled through 
in our degenemte age. It wonld take many 




 


times eightpence to bribe any eight elderly 
females, "poor but honest," of our day to 
march singing through the streets with 
flickering candles in their old hands. After 
all it is not the fault of an institution that 
it wears out after many years. It has very 
likely worked well in its time, and its 
wisest Course would be, in the fulness of 
age, gracefully to step aside, and leave the 
stage clear for more youthful and vigerous 
competitors. 


EVENING. 
GOLD-FRINGRD are the banks of violet cloud, 
1'he heavens' imperial purple: and the sun 

hows through their gorgeous mazes, half-obscured, 
Yet gathering grandeur from his hidrlen migbt, 
As 13eauty shines more powerful half-veiled, 
1'han when 'tis all revealed. 
From yon white thorn 
The blackcap runs the gamut of his song, 
With rival nightingale, the blackbird pipes 
From cherr.v bough, and, from the spruce, the thrush 
Joins the blithe evening choir. The apple-blooms 
Are scattered roseate o'er the orchard lands; 
The white-robed pear, the sweet-breathed damascene, 
'Veighe(l down with blossomed fragrance, sprinkle snow 
Upon the daisied grass. The buttercups 
.With golden buttons, gem the homestead mead, 
And pale blue squills glint 'neath the tangled wealth 
Of fern and bramble. Home the milkmaid trips, 
Quick, with sweet-scented pail. 
The twilight shadei 
Merge into mellow gloaming, and the skv 
Its purple glories lost, to crimson turns, . 
And paling then to amber, sinks in night! 


PEACE. 


THERE are things which everybody vauntS' 
in theory, but which few })eople succeed in 
reducing to practice, and amongst those 
acknowledged desirabilities I think we may 
fiÚrly reckon peace. Yet peace, in all its 
forms and phases, is better known by name 
than in reality. There are nations whose 
annals record more years of Wal., of prepa- 
rations for war, of recovery from the ex- 
ha ustion or the disasters of war, than thev 
reckon years free from all thought of hos:' 
tilities; there are families in which bicker- 
ings, jealousies, and disputes, are incessant 
and continual; there are individuals of so 
sour a temper that when they have no one 
else to quarrel with, they seem to take a 
pleasure in doing their best to pick a 
quarrel with themselves. It may even be 
statcd that, in this vale of tears, peace is 
more widely known by its abscnce than its 
presence. Not a few unhappy wretches 
annually rush of their own accord to seek 
in the grave the peace which they despair 
to find elsewhere. 
And yet what a beautiful thing is peace! 
rrhe very word is melodious. The Grcek 
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PEACE. 


'E&p
v1J. Eirel:llee is euphony itself, and has 
quite as good a right to be a favourite Chris- 
tian name fur WOIlu'n as Grace, Blanche, 
Aurora, Dagmar, and others. The Latin 
pax is f'hort, sharp, and blunt; but no one' 
cares how a bru ptly peace is made, even if 
it turn uut unly a. truce. The Romans, 
untiring \\"arrior
 at home, wished their 
colunies to enjoy peace, at least in name. 
The chief city of Lstremac1ura, in Spain, 
was cal1ed Pax Augusta, while Portugal 
had Pax Julia, the lllja of tbe present 
day. Ovid rai::;es Pax to the dignity of a 
goddess. There were coins that bore the 
dligy of Pacifer Hercules, IIcrcules the 
Pcaeemaker, and we have had only too 
recent evidence of wh
i a. herculean task 
peacemaking i8. The French paix, though 
directly descellded f('om the Latin pax, 
looks better on raper, anel when pro- 
nounced drops the harsh final consonant. 
The German fricde is a. delightful dissyl- 
lable. I,"'J'iedereich ought to signify rich in 
peace, if anything. It has not been the 
fault of a. certain .Frederick (Unser Fritz), 
we arc told, if he has not been so in deed 
as well as in Imme. 
ray he live to profit 
by the saying, "Friede erllährt, Unfriede 
verzehrt," "Peace nourishes, discord devas- 
tates. " 
In some languages, the word peace is 
employed 0111.1 in the singular number, and 
has no plural, as if it might and should be 
one and indi \.i
ible, never broken in two 
nul' rent asunder; as if peace were intended 
to be, like eternity, uninterrupted, without 
break or flaw. In English we may speak 
of treaties of peace, but can we r-;ay penees 
as the Romans wrote paces? A treaty of 
peace is named after the place where it is 
madc; thus we have the Treaty of Amiens, 
which we may also call the Peace of Amiens. 
'Ve bave haù the treaties of :Munster, which 
paeifieù all Germany, anù of Ryswick which, 
inlli
17, restored peace to nearly the whole 
of :Eurupe, but we can hardly call them the 
Peace::; of 
lunstcr and of Hyswiek. 
Peace, as understood with reference to 
public affairs, means the tranquillity en- 
joyed hy a. community, either at home (as 
in the absence of civil war and intestine 
ÜiseorL1) or, in its foreign relations, by the 
good understanding it Iuailltains with neigh- 
bouring countrie::-;. One wuuld say that 
. I pea.ce at. home and peace a hroad was thc 
normal and healthy cundition of eyt'ry 
people who value prosperity and pretend 
to ci\"ilisatioll. Hobbes, howc\'er, hazards 
the notion that war is the lIat ural cOlldition 
of m:ln, in which e\ ery man's hallù is 
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against every other man; which gr..Ltc5 on 
one's car as if he had Raid that pain and 
disease, not continued good he:Llth, wero 
the natural condition of the' human body. 
"r ar i
 F;urc1y a malady of the hody cor- 
porate, a dislocation of the joints of soci...ty, 
a f('ver fit attacking- all the members who 
join in it, a determination of blood, not to 
the heatl, but to the slaughter-house. "Tar 
iq the fruit of human deprayity, the out- 
br('ak of an unsound constitution, a con- 
vulsive disorder of the body politic. "ït- 
ness its symptoms and their results. ",. ar 
thins the population of a country, spreads 
anarchy throughout its length and breadth, 
makes license take the place of law, jeo- 
pardises property, liberty, and lifc, ob- 
structs all commerce, or brings it to a stand- 
still, and leaves untilled the wretched fields 
it has deva.'3tated. 'ViII any man in his 
senses, at the present time of day, talk of 
glory as the Up:;llOt of such a combination 
of miseries? Perhaps. For, after all, we 
may be tolù, " It was a glorious victory!" 
Peace, like health, gives strength to 
empires; and empires may exist without 
ha\7ing at their head a conquering hero 
as their emperor. Peace is the natural 
state of a ll:ltion which can isolate itself 
from morbid influences, from the infection 
of rabid uratory, and the feverish vanity 
of augmented territory. Peace maintains 
domestic order, givcs law the strength 
nece:-,
ary for its proper working, fa.vours 
the increase of population, and encourages 
trade. Peace makes life a blessing; war 
almost tempts us to regard it as a. curse. 
In spite of the proverbs wllich prove the 
popular appreciation of peace-the end of 
a feast is better than the beginning- of a. 
fray; the beginnings of strife arc like the 
letting in of waters-peace is a bIessing 
whose full nllue is not fdt until it is lost. 
\\-arlike nations show their sense of thi:-. by 
the way in which they symbolise peace. The 
Greeks figured Peace as a godùcss, carrying' 
in her arms the infant Plutus, the god of 
wealth. Peace thus holds the first begin- 
nings of riehc:-:, which will increase if their 
nursc i8 suffered to survive. Amongst the 
Romans, we ordinarily find Peace repre- 
sented \\ ith an olive-branch, sometimes with 
wings (to denote how easy it is to make her 
take her fli
ht), holding a caduceus or wand, 
with which she threatens a serpent (the 
symbol of cvi1, mischicf, and wickedness) 
crawling at her fcet. The cornucopia, or 
horn of plenty, is often added as a fitting 
attribute. 
The caduceus is the symhol of the me
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senger :Uercury, to mark the negotiations 
which have brought about peace. The 
I , olive-tree is the symbol of peace. Now 
it is the permanence of peaceful growth 
! I which is indispensable to the olive-tree, 
I to enable it to yield its annual produce. 
It will not, like the vine or the peach-tree, 
I give its fruit after a few years' culture. It 
is profitless in a country frequently devas- 
tated by war. "Hesiod delivers," wrote 
Sir Thomas Browne, "that none who 
planted the olive gathered of the fruit 
thereof. " This corresponds to our " Plant 
pears, plant for your heirs." Horticul- 
tural skill, aided by quince stocks, has been 
able to do more in hurrying pears than it 
has in hastening the appearance of olives, 
I whose blossoms take a long, long time to 
make up their mind to come into the 
world. This absolute need to live in quiet 
times, renders the olive-tree a specially apt 
emblem of peace. l\ioreover, it was the 
gift of Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, 
implying that if fools are pugnacious and 
rush into broils without knowing how 
they are to get out of them, wise men 
think twice before they venture to drag 
the rope of defiance through a Donnybrook 
fair. 
One of the medals of Antonius Pius re- 
presents Peace holding an olive-branch in 
her right hand, and burning with her left 
hand bucklers and cuirasses, which, conse- 
quently, must have be
m made of wood, or 
at least of leather. The idea, if not novel, 
was at least ingenious; as also was that on 
the medals of Titus, which figure Peace 
with an olive-branch in one hand, and with 
the other leading a lamb and a wolf yoked 
together. 
Peace has a variety of meanings, all 
offshoots from its one primary signification. 
There is the king's peace, or the queen's 
l)eace; namely, the state of public tran- 
quillity which every good subject is bound 
to maintain, and breaches of which are 
punishable by justices of the peace, yç ho 
are empowered by the law to bind over 
parties to keep the peace. In this minor 
sense (though the fact is not of minor im- 
portance, for blessed are the peacemakers, 
I of whatever kind) judicious and kindly 
persons may succeed in making peace be- 
tween litigious neighbours, quarreh;ome 
husbands and wives, or jealous brethren. 
Pax, too, in Latin, as in English, means 
" Peace, be still; hold your tongue;" as if 
the tongue had really sometimes something 
to do with stirring up strife. 
The })eace of God of the middle ages 



 


,vas ratllcr thc truce of God, the trêve de 
Dieu, peace being the cessation of hostili- 
ties between belligerent nations, and a truce 
or trêve the temporary suspension of fight- 
ing between individuals at feud with each 
other. The peace or truce of God was a 
lull of armed strife, from the Wednesday 
evening of every week up to l\Ionday 
morning, enforced by ecclesiastics and the 
princes of the Church in the times when 
individuals had the right to kill the mur- 
derer of a parent, or to take justice into 
their own hands in any other case that 
might turn up in those days of unsettled 
authority. According to ancient custom, 
the I.laIl of audience in which justice was 
administered, was the house of peace. 
Towns of peace were those in which persons 
were not allowed to avenge themselves, 
otherwise than by an appeal to justice, in 
contradistinction to towns and provinces 
where they had the right to settle their 
differences by private warfare. 
The peace of God effected, in its day, an 
enormous amount of good. In feudal times, 
all Europe was studded with castles, whose 
owners were constantly at war with one 
another. The result would have been the 
ruin of agriculture, the suppression of in- 
dustry, and the destruction of the popula- 
tion, if the clergy had not been able to 
diminish the evil; to prevent it entirely 
was out of their power. In 1034, a bishop, 
whose name is not chronicled, announced 
that he had miraculously received from 
heaven the order to preach peace on earth. 
The feudal lords were persuaded to meet 
in council with the p1'elates, to lay dmvn 
rules for the peace of God. Â t first, it 
was too opposed to the manners of the day 
to have much effect. vVhether for self- 
defence or the execution of vengeance, 
})rivate war was a wild kind of justice, 
which could hardly be renounced, even 
while its consequences were deplored. Ulti- 
mately it was agreed that, to render due 
honour to the Sabbath, no man should 
attack his enemy on Sunday, no one should 
attack in any way a clerk or a monk 
travelling unarmed, or a man going to, or 
l'eturning from church, or accom panied by 
women; no one should attack a church or 
the houses within thirty paces of it, under 
pain of excommunication, to be converted 
into anathema at the end of three months' 
impenitence. In this way the peace of God 
checked brutal passions to a certain extent, 
by enforcing the laws of religion and hu- 
manity. Little by little the trêve de Dieu 
,vas adopte4 in :l!'rance and England, and 
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IX TIlE }o'IELD 'VITII TIlE PltU
SL\XS. 


\\ as con firmed h.\ Pope r rùan the 
t.'cond, 
a.t t bp Couucil of Clermout, 1 ()
),
. 
\.S to treaties of peace, history bupplies 
II them l)y thl' bnslwlful. "-e may swepp 
them up tngether in heaps, as we would 
I the leaves of the coming autumn. Treatips, 
1 '1 unfortuuately, are radically deeidnous, and 
Ly no meflns ('vcrgn'en in cOJH.;titution. .A 
Light of niploma.cy Ol1ce sang thu8 : 
Coml' hither, ('orne hithM'-by night and by day, 
\\ e lin
er in trpatif>8 that neH'r arc clonc ; 
Like thc waves of the summer, as onc dies away, 
'lnother liS short and as shaIJow comes on. 
And the treat)" thnt'e o't'r, in cxpirin
. gin.s birth 
To a new one, as fals(' and as hollow in bliss; 
\nd oh! it' there be arrant humbug on earth, 
It is this, it is this. 


Sundry commentators on treaties of peace 
have uttered" ise f:I1WS " hieh deserve sume 
attention at the present moment. 
\ point of the fir
t importance is: if 
public agreements or treaties of peace arc 
regarded by nations as ntterly sacred and 
inviolahlt.. nothing can be more conducive 
than such treati
 to the repose and tran- 
quillity of the hUllmn race. Princes and 
uations Jmving no commou judgc who is 
competf'nt to take cognisance of and pro- 
1l0UllCe judgment respecting the justice of 
I ' , ' , a war, men could have no confidence in a 
treaty of peace, if there cxisted fear
 of its 
l}cing broken und(lr ordinary circumstances. 
The e
pression "ordinary circumstances" 
is used, because there are cases in which 
the injustice of the conditions of a treaty 
of peace are self-evident. 'Vhen the unjust 
I conqueror abuses his victory to the point 
of impof:ing on the vanquished harsh, cruel, 
II and absolutely insupportable conditions, 
intprnational law would refuse to sanction 
such treaties, or to impose on the vau- 
t.juished the obligation of complying with 
them. 
Hear anot}1Cr bit of sage advice: "It is 
hut too common that, in a treaty of peace, 
those who 1m ve been victorious during the 
war take all tbe fI,(h-antage they can of 
their successes, by making those who have 
bl'eu beaten, a11d whom they know incapable 
of keeping tLe fic1d any longer, buy tho 
-peace at a very dear rate; as it "as pro- 
poseù to make the l.'rench do it in tIle 
treaty of Gertrudemberg, Wllich the late 
King' of Fra11ce, Louis tho t'ourteenth, 
would never Sl.ll)mit to. . . .. 4\ prince 
should never refuRe to enter into a treaty, 
on honourable and equitable terms. to put 
an end to a. destructive war; since none is 
sure that ,,-ictory, which is as great a jilt 
dS fortune itself, shall always 3ccompany 
his arms; and that favourable opportunity 
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once Jll'l{l('(.t(.ù, a turn may happen in t1w 
affi1irs, wliÏeh shall furce him perhaps to 
makp a dishonourabl{' ppacc." 
'Vhcn flatterprs tolll G ustavuf4, after l1Ïq 
greclt 
uccesse
, that he was an instrumPllt 
of PrO\"idencp for the sah-atioJl of mankind, 
no vi<.;ible pruof of the .Almighty's goodncs5, 
" Say rather of 11Îs angel'," replied the con- 
qneror. " T f the war I have waged is a 
remedy, it is far more iU5upportablc than 
all tIw e\'ils JOu have had to bear." 
)lore iJlstructivf' aud cOllvincing than 
any argument or anecdote just now, is to 
flit acro,",,, the Chamll'l and go and Ree what 
war has donc, and what peace would have 
left unùone. 


IX THE :FIELD 'VITH THE 
Pl{U
SI.AXS. 
A 
L\:r.CH TO THE FRO
T WITH THE GRA..'\D 
Dl"KF OF 'IrCKLExunw's COI:PS. 
IIALT! How gladly we obeyed that order! 
It was fuur 1'.11., and the weather, which had 
been as ball as it could be during the d
y, 
at last seemed inclined to be more merciful. 
The sun struf!gled hard to unveil Lim!':elf 
from his thick cnvelopment of clouds, 
and, as the mud-splashed troopers in the 
van drew up at the welcome order, one 
could see a t
lÎI1t gleam from a few .stray 
sunbeams on their f'pih.ed helmets. The 
place which the Graud Duke had cllO!'en 
as a resting-place fOl' his corps of over 
thirty thousand men "as not a large town 
with comfortable cafés and hotel-:, nor was 
it a large village. A::; fhr as I could see, far 
and Iloar, there was not a single house. 
"Surely we shall go on P" I said to a 
young- dragoon officer. 
" The word l1alt menns Rtay here," was 
the answer. "I, for one, ùon't wish to mo\e 
another step, ncither do you, do you, }'ox P" 

aid he as he pattcd his beautiful steed. 
" I Ray, .young fe}]ow," he continued, "you 
had better bivouac with us; we'll show you 
how to make a. bivouac comfortable." 
" V cry well," I F.aid, "I shall be '\ery 
happy to lcal"Il." The bugle sounded, and 
the lllell fell out or marching order, and got 
into groups. 
The rt.ad l)y which We' harl COrIH' was 
flanked 011 one side by a vast plateau, with 
a few cOI':'>\.s here and there dotting- its 

urface ; on the other side of the cll'lUs"",éc 
the ground sloped gently downwardg for a 
few yard:" and thcn made a rnpid dc-;cc>nt 
till it met a branch of the blue 
Ioselle., 
which <lanced over the boulders in the 
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rocky va.lley below. The beautiful chaussée, 
which was lined by two rows of fine lime- 
trees, was crowded by horses and baggage 
waggons, although most of the men had 
long since crossed on to the plateau; 
gradually these "vere disposed of, however, 
and the chaussée ,vas perfectly clear. }'Ien 
now came "rith bill-hooks, and the most 
beautiful trees, being chosen on account of 
the thickness and number of their branches, 
were felled. As each giant came down with 
a crash, so many men would come and cut 
the branches off: and bear them away to the 
!'pot appointed for their company's bivouac. 
It was a curious sight to see these trees fall- 
ing oyer, two or three at a time, as far as the 
eye could reach down the chaussée. No 
more should they delight the Frenchman's 
eyes, and give shade to the weary peasant 
in the noonday heat. A few hacks from a 
German hatchet, and the work of years of 
care expended on them was undone. It 
was strange to see how the nlen built their 
various habitations. Usually ten or a dozen 
".ould club their supply of branches to- 
gether to build what they caUed a palace. 
'Vhen finished I can't say that these build- 
ings bore much resemblance to palaces in 
the usual acceptation of that word, but they 
answered their purpose well enough. Some- 
times, however, a man seemed to prefer 
building a place of shelter for himself; this 
I usually noticed was the case if a man 
had a }Jl'ivate supply of straw in one of 
the carts. It might be a mere handful, 
but it ,,-as such a precious article that its 
fortunate possessor was deemed quite justi- 
fied in keeping it all to himself. '1.'he officers 
of the dragoon regiment with whom I 
bi ,'ouacked made their servants prepare 
their huts, under their supervision, and 
they certainly did have a supply of straw, 
which, though not very abundant., was 
some sort of covering to the gTound sod- 
dened ,yith rain. 
The baggage waggon, a required cart, was 
unloaded; its contents consisted of a table, 
and four or five chairs, also required, and 
half a dozen cases of champagne, which I 
don't think ,yere paid for. 
"Here's luxury-tables, chairs, cham- 
pagne! Why, the Parisians don't get 
much more than this," said a dragoon 
officer. 
I took a hatchet, and set t.o work like a 
backwoodsman. It ,vas a busy scene; the 
men had all piled their arms almost within 
reach of where each man was to sleep. 
rrhey were all piled in fours, with the 
bayonets fixed, and on the top of the bayo- 
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nets the spiked helmets were placed. As 
night approached, the bivouac fires illu- 
mined the gloom, and faces gradnal1y 
gathered round them. The ont.posts. horse 
and foot, were all on the alert; for although 
}'lal'shal Bazaine would have to pass Prince 
Frederick Charles's forces before he could 
pepper us with his chassepots, should he 
wish to make a sortie, the distance from 
}'Ietz was very inconsiderable. Beasts 
which each regiment had been driving on 
ahead of them were quickly shmghtered. 
Oxen and sheep seemed to be slaughtered 
indiscriminately, some of the soldiers get- 
ting beef, some mutton. 
}'Iore carts now appeared on the bustling 
scene. "\Vhat can they be, some drawn by 
three, some by four horses, attached to the 
carts by ropes? On they come. 'Vhat do 
these wretched old tumble-down carts con- 
tain r Look at their drivers; why one 
would think t,he creatures were buffoons or 
clowns. One is dressed in a German sol- 
dier's uniform coat of Prussian blue, his 
legs are enveloped in the red pantaloons of 
some departed ]j""'renchman, a lady's bonnet 
covers his head. Are they ]j""'rench or are 
they Prussians? rrhey halt near the dif- 
ferent regiments, and their presence seems 
instinctively to be felt, for soldiers, with- 
out having apparently noticed their arrival, 
make quickly toward tllem. The man in 
clothes of many colours descends, and brings 
forth from his cart a cask and a stand for 
it. This cask contains a fluid which both 
Germans and English know by the name 
of schnaps. The 
IecIden burgers fill their. 
flasks with it, as they have been emptied 
during the tiring march, and also buy 
bread, and sausages, or cheese, from the 
man in the cart, who goes by the name of 
" the market-tender." 
"Now, my friend," said VOll UsIaI',. 
"come, let us sit round our bivouac fire 
and have a talk." 
I willingly consented, as I was wet to the 
skin. 
In a few moments two more dragoons 
joined us. The conversation was entirely I 
on the war, of course. 'Ve all had the 
greatest respect for }'Iarshal Bazaine's 
powers, and none of us thought lightly of 
w hat would be the consequence if that 
savage old lion broke loose. 
" I wonder how many men he has under 
him ?" I said. 
" About eighty or ninety thousand," was 
the answer. 
"He has the Guard
' corps and three 
other corps, I think," said a dragoon, light- 
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ing hie; fourth pipe. "V on Uslar,". con- 
tinued he, "have not you got a pack of 
c3rds ?" 
"Yes," said Yon Uslar; "heret11eyare." 
,\r e Bat round a cask, and by light of the 
blazing bivouac fire we Legan a game of 
whi
t, of which we had not finished the 
first rubber, when heavy drops began to 
fall. 
"IIolloa! again a wet night," said V on 
UsIaI'. "'\-hat a time we have had of it! 
Three weeks' bivouacking every night in 
the rain. Some people say hi,-ouaeking is 
fine; let them come and try it. I, for O:1e, 
prefer the worst roof to the best bivouac. 
It's no use going on, or these cards won't 
last another game out; as it is, it is diffi- 
cult enough to tell one from another even 
no,,-." 
,\... e now crouched round the fire, wl1ich 
hissed as the heavy drops came pattering 
down. 
"Here's a night!" exclaimed another 
dragoon. ""\Vhat a strallg'e fellow yon are 
to come this immense distance, to this 
wretched place, for the sake of helping 
wounded foreigners." 
""\Vhy," I answeI'(\d, "I am amply re- 
warded by the pleasure I feel in the excite- 
ment of adventure, and in being of a little 
use. And as for immense distances, why 
a feUow docs not think much of that when 
he has been cruising about for three years 
in the English navy from Labrador to the 
'Vest Indies." 
" Potsta usend," said the officer, "we 
think ourselves great travellers in having 
been to Bohemia in ItlG() and in being- here 
now, do we not, Von Uslar? And now 
we meet an Englishman who, only half our 
age, has been all o,.er the worJù
 and thinks 
nothing of it. You are wonderful people, 
you Englishmen; it is a great advantage 
you islanders have oyer us. Travelling im- 
proves the mind more than tons of books; 
at least, so I think." 
" Good-night," f'aid Yon UsIaI'. "Come 
along, Englishman; there's a bit of wet 
straw bctwe(,ll us, and a few twigs over- 
head, which let in every drop of rain." 
I did up e'\"ery button of my waterproof, 
undid a rug, and laid myself do\,n in the 
first soldier's bi,ouae I had ever slept in. 
The rain dripped on my face and pattered 
on the rug and mackintosh; hut I was soon 
asleep, in spite of the constant gruff " "
cr 
cIa." of the German sentries and tho Ull- 
comfortaLle surroundings. 
Grey dawn found me sitting- upright, 
rubbing my eye
, a!ld c:\.tr.l
til1g my feet 



 


and legs from a pool of water and mud 
into which t1lCY had. sunk during the night. 
To say I felt cold would give you no ade- 
quate idea of what I felt. I was too 
numbed to be cold. I threw the wet rug 
off me, took off my mackintosh, and Fcam- 
pered down the road. The day was fine, 
and after half an honr's running and walk- 
ing. I came back to get {1 tin panful of hot 
coHee, and to place my soaked boots over 
the g-lowing embers of a bi,.ouac fire. 
" 'Ve start at six," said Von UsIaI', "and 
we go through Pont-à-
Iousson. The Grand 
Duke is going to review us there." 
"I'll ride on," I said. "The road is 
all open to Pont-à-'Mousson, is it not ?" 
" Right away to Toul," was the answer. 
A couple of hours' hard riding brought 
me to Pont-à-:Mousson. I certainly was 
not sorry to take off my clothes, which weri) 
still wet through, in a comfortable room 
in the Hôtel de France, and sitting before 1 ,1 
a blazing fire, I made myself and them once 
more dry and warm. 
Pont-à-:Mousson is a lovely little town 
on both sides of the )[oselle, with a ruined it 
castle crowning- a hill o,"erlooking the 
m;uaIJy peaceful ,alley. .Alas! aU was I 
clmngec1 now; the ruined castle and the 
green hill were certainly still there, but no 
longer was the '\"alley they o'\"erlooked 
peaceful. The heavy lumbering "fig-gons 
of war rattlecl over the stony streets, and " I 
the tramp of armed thousands mingled 
with the loull, deep-toned voices of the 
German soldiery. 
In front of the Hôtel de France at Pont- 
à-)[ousson there is a larg-c square open space. i 
Exactly opposite the hotel is the town- 
hall, out of the balcony of which was hung' 
the fullowing German inscription: " X at 
unto us, but unto God be the praise. Hail, 
'Vilhelm!" In this building the go,ernor 
of Pont-à-1[ousson had tak(.n up his 
abode, and. there were about two thousand I 
Prussian troops garrisoned here, besid('s I 
something like seyen thou
alHl woundt><l, 
distributed amongst the various buildingc::, I 
so that the town was very full. I had jU:.t I 
hegun lunch when I heard the sound of a I 
band 3pproaching-, and on going out I I 
found. the vanguard of the ,Meeklenburger
 
already in the market-place. It was p'lst 
noon, and the sun had come out, and" as 
Rhining brilliantly. Underneath the inscrip- 
tion hanging out of the town-hall's balcony, 
a group of hand:;;om('ly attired. officers on 
horseback stoon. awaitin cr the arri,-al of the 
army corps. The Grand Duke'::; horsf' w;'
 
a little in mh-allce of those bdonging to the 
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officers of his staff. The Uhlans came trot- 
ting along; as they go.t opposite their leader 
they turned t.heir eyes towards 11Ïm. The 
Grand Duke cried in a loud yoice, "Guten 
::Morgen." There was a shout in reply from 
the Uhbns, and the splendid troop swept 
by. A hand next appeared, and the Grand 
Duke motioned it to a spot exactly opposite 
to where he stood. The heavy tramp, tramp 
of the soldiers in a swinging step was now 
heard, but not another sound; on they 
came, with bayonets fixed, and their spiked 
helmets dancing in the sunbeams. It was a 
glorious sight. 
There were no signs of weariness; the 
men, who had now spent three whole weeks 
in the open air, and for that time had been 
bi\youacked in the pouring rain, showed no 
signs of discontent or fatigue. Onwards, 
press onwards! seemed the talisman which 
pervaded the whole force. The band 
stopped playing; the head of the leading 
column vms now opposite the tmvn-hall. 
".Guten J\Iorgen !" said the Grand Duke 
agam. 
All answered the greeting; from rank to 
I rank it swelled into an irresistible wave; 
ì I like a roar or thunder-clap it rolled along 
the sky, caught up and re-echoed by regi- 
ment after regiment through that. mighty 
host passing through the narrow streets. 
The last sound of this burst of feeling 
had scarcely died away, when the band 
struck up the tune, Was blasen die Trom- 
peten. 
The soldiers passed, walking over four 
miles an hour. There was not a vestige of 
mud on their uniforms. They looked as if 
they had just been to Sunday parade in 
Germany, all was so bright and clean; yet 
they had been marching since six that 
morning, with eigl1ty pounds weight of 
accoutrements and clothes. 
The string of soldiers seemed ceaseless. 
On, on, on, hour after hour. After ten 
thousand men had passed, marching always 
four, and, when there were officers, five 
abreast, there was a clatter of hooE." and a 
battery of light field guns trotted through 
the town, those springless carriages bump- 
ing their burdens, which do so much in 
war. The first thing a soldier asks when 
his regiment is on the march is, "vVhere are 
the guns P" 'tV oe betide the commander 
who has to answer, "There are none !" 
Again regiments of the line passed. 
They were all alike. Eacll man bore a 
joyous, dC'fiant look; each one seemed to 
bear his heavy burden and long march 
with the utmost nonchalance. 


Following a couple of line regiments 
came a company of engineers. These are 
the hardest worked men in every army 
corps, and their dotlws already showed 
hard wear; and this for the J\Iecldcll- 
burgers was only the beginning of the cam- 
paign. Following this body of veterallS 
came a pontoon train. It seemed strange to 
see an army carrying boats about with 
them; but bridge making is a very im- 
portant branch of war making, as was 
shown to great advantage near Paris, 
when all the bridges were blown up. 
Following the pontoon waggons (each of 
which, like the guns, was dragged by thre3 
pairs of horses), came more infantry, and 
other batteries of field artillery. Each 
regiment's band changed places with that 
of the former one. At last the light blue 
coats of the dragoons appeared, and their 
mounted band, with no other instruments 
than cornopeans, relieved the band of the 
foregoing infantry ref,rÏment. They played 
the German :Fa therland. Von UsiaI" s 
troop looked in apple-pie order, and the 
Grand Duke called him to his side, and 
complimented him on their appearance. 
:110re artillery followed. The string seemed 
endless. Hour after hour fled, and still 
the living mass poured onward. A splendid 
band now struck up Die 'Vacht am Rhein, 
and the men, one and all, joined in. How 
many t.imes had that song been sung since 
they had crossed and parted from that be- 
loved stream? It was sad to think that so 
many of those manly fellows, now rolling out 
the deep notes of the solemn music, would 
never see the Rhine again. Each heart 
seenled wrapped in the song, however, 
which rose and sank, and rose again, while 
the tramp, tramp of the measured tread 
kept time. They had now been marchÍllg 
five hours consecutively through the town, 
and had beeB eleven hours on the march, 
yet the Grand Duke sat his horse, and still 
regiment after regiment passed before him. 
Six o'clock came and found the stremn 
still flowing on. . A band of a new regi- 
ment had just taken its place, and half the 
soldiers belonging to the regiment had 
passed, when there was a block. 'Vhat 
could this mean? The first block for s
"{ 
hours! The Grand Duke was probably 
getting hungry, for he was terribly enraged 
at the' stoppage. An aide-de-camp left his 
side, with an imperious message in aU pro- 
bability, for he spurred his horse through 
the gaping crowd of townspeople with the 
most utter contempt for life and limb. 
:Uany a man's muttered curse and many a 
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woman '8 f;hriC'k of llOITOr followed his I had mis
ed its object. 
neh was the iron 
track to the front. Tcn minutes passed, band heM by the victorious German army 
but stiH the 
Iecklenburgers were at a dead o\
er the peuple of France. 
lock. In vain tho Urand Duke orden-a the 
men to crowd forward; In vain aide-de- 
camp after aide-de-camp Ipft his ;,ide. .At 
last the cause of tho stoppage became 
apparcut. A wounded convoy of 
"rench 
pl'i
ollers, some in cart
, some on foot, got 
as fill' as the market - place. 'Vhat a 
frightful contrast was there - tbe con- 
querors and the vanquished! There was 
a perfect yell of horror from the French 
crowd when they appeared, guarded hy a 
tile of Bavarians on either side. The 
Grand Duke ordered them to remain on 
tho market-place till his anny corps bad 
passed, and rated the officer III charge 
soundly for hav-ing stopped the progress of 
thirty-five thousand men, with all their 
artillery and baggage. 
The splendid appearance of the German 
troops showed the glorious side of war, but 
one had only to turn one's eyes to the crowd 
gathered round the wounded sons of France, 
to see the sad side. There they lay, "ith 
hand aged heads and arms in slings, racked 
by pain and crushed by misfortune, and 
Lad to watch the -rictorious march of their 
enemies iuto their hleeding country. 'Vo- 
men would look at the stern filce and 
manly figure of the Grand Duke revie\\-ing 
his pas!'ing host, and then sidle up to their 
own countrymen to give them a drink of 
water, looking afraid of being caught at 
such an act of humanity, or ashamed of 
doing it; while the French peasants, with 
brows knit and teeth set, looked perfectly 
demolliacal in their bitter hate. 
At last the ambulance train appeared.. 
The waggons were eight in number. After 
the surgeons came a few companies of the 
line bringing up tho rear. Thirty-five 
thousand men had passed through Pont-à- 
}IoTIsson for the front. .L\.s the last files were 
in the act of pas!'ing, the aide-de-camp, "" ho 
had been so careless in riding through the 
crowd, reappeared, and was spurring to 
the Grand Duke's side, when there was a 
report from a rifle, and a bullet stmck a 
.wall close by the aide-de-camp. He turned 
very pale. The little white puff floated 
away over the house from whellce it had 
issued. There was a rush of the German 
80ldiers garrisoned in the town, "ho had 
been looking on at the re\'iew, fo catch the 
would-be assas
in, but he wa
 nowhcr
 to 
be fìmnd. 
The next day the di"'triC' Wi1i finf'(l two 
thousand pounùs for this single shot, " hich 
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DEDICATED TO :&1}1. LES CHEVALIERS 
D'IXDUSTRlE. 
I
 Two PARTS. PART Y. 
PL\CED-owing to a combination of cir- 
cumstances to ùe hereafter deseribed-in a 
situation of great retirement, which afforùs 
me many most favourable opportunities for 
study and reflection, I ha.ve determined to 
employ !Such time as is at my disposal in 
putting together a short account of a certain 
curious episode in my life, a truthful dc- 
scription of which cannot, I think, f.'lil to 
impress all who become acquainted" ith its 
deta.ils with a considerable amount of re- 
spect for an extraordinary di
play of in- 
genuity, and at the same time of compas- 
sion for an equalJy extraordinary exhibition 
of ill luck. 
I have been, all my life, an original thinker 
-one of those men from among whom the 
ranks of the great in,entors, discoverers, 
and origina.tors are recruited. Iudeed, 
this peculiar bias of my mind began to show 
itself at a very early age, so tbat I remem- 
ber, when a mere boy, cngaging in a com- 
petition, having for its object the inven- 
tion of a new kind of omnibus which should 
be entirely free from the defects which be- 
long to the existing vehicle. 1[ y design 
had great merits, but it was not acceptcd. 
There was some difficulty, as fhr as I rc- 
member, in connexion with the hind-wheel
 
and the door, involving the nece
sity of 
bacrificing one or the other of those insti- 
tutions, and as they "Were hoUI looked upon 
by the authorities as essentials to a pro- 
perly organised omnibus, my scheme fell 
t hrol1Q'h. 
_\.s 1 advanced in years, this tendency of 
my intellectual faculties to e
pand in the 
direction of in\-enti,'eness continued to 
deyelop itself more and more. It prevented 
me from settling down to any dcfinite oc- 
cupation. I always felt, indeed, v-ery 
f;trongly, that there was one particular pro- 
fes:,ion, or calling, for which I was pre- 
eminently fitted by na.ture-and from f'm- 
barking in \\'hich 1 was only deterred by 
the one obstacle of its non-existence as n. 
recognised bu."illess - I ffi('an that of a 
sug-gester, or general adviser, on the largest 
scale. In this line I could always havo 
donc, and could still do, a pL'odigious good 
stroke of business. This WaE my nichc. 
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If I could only have established myself in 
this p:::-ofession of general adviser, I feel 
sure, as I look back, that incalculable ad- 
vantage would Imve accrued to all sorts of 
people. It is really astonishing how fit I 
was for this post. I could pave advised 
mankind upon all sorts of subjects. I 
should have been in a position to inform all 
those who might have consulted me exactly 
what course to pursue in eyery difficuìty, 
great or smaU, besides furnishing, without 
hesitation, satisL'lctory solutions to all those 
social problems by which society is so con- 
tinually puzzled. This function, of wllich 
I have I'pokel1, having, llmvever, owing to 
the indifference of mankind to its own in- 
terests, no existence, I set myself to con- 
sider what line of life would suit me next 
best to the oracular business, and soon 
came to the conclusion that the next best 
thing to being a General Adviser would be 
to become a General Inventor. And here 
I may remark that I had no sooner Sl't up 
in this capacity than I became almost be- 
wildered at the fecundity of my own in- 
ventive faculties. ]\1y brain was actually 
flooded with new and valuable ideas. To 
I I begin with, I naturally returned to that 
old notion of my boyhood of an improved 
omnibus-an idea which, purged of the 
\ fault.s which disfigured the original design, 
Ii deyeloped itself rapidly into what did, 
am} does, appear to me to have been a 
I ) Yl'ry great and remarkable invention. 
Iy 
omnibus was to be call1'd the dos-à-dos, 
or "seclusion" omnibus, the seats being 
arranged back to back, and each provided 
with a distinct roof and sides of its own, 
1 ' 1 presenting the appearance of one of those 
porter's chairs which are still to be lllet 
I I ,,,ith in the halls of the British aristocracy. 
Opposite to each scat was a little door, with 
a step which, by a simple mechanical ar- 
I rangement, descended whenever the door 
opened. The wheels were a difficulty for a 
while, interfering ruinously with the open- 
ing of these doors, but I conquered them 
ultimately, placing them under the vehicle, 
as in railway carriages, instead of outside 
it. The" seclusi.on" omnibus was a great 
idea, truly; so was the" oval pill," which 
-its bulk being so much in length and so 
little in breadth-was certain BO slip down 
the throat almost without the consciousness 
of the swallower; so was my aërifll machine, 
held in air by a balloon, and worked by vast 
paddles turned by the feet of the passengers; 
so was my system of tattooing every human 
being at birth with his or her name, render- 
ing identification, under any circumstanccs 


which could possibly occur, a thing' of cer- 
tainty. 
I soon found that to do anything with 
these inventions of mine-and there were 
many others besides, which I have not 
mcntioned-in my native town, was a 
thing entirely out of the question. I had 
very good eonnexions there, it is true, and 
was, though I say it, thought a good deal 
of. 1\ly inventions got to be much talkeù 
about, and .were pronounced by all the 
authorities of the town to be highly in- 
genious and deserving of general attention. 
Still it was agreed 011 all hands that a pro- 
vincial town, however important, was not 
the proper sphere for the development of 
my genius, and that Lonùon was the place 
where my abilities would have the fullest 
scope. As I was in nowise unwilling to con- 
sent to this arrangement, the point was soon 
settled, and to London I went, big with 
schemeR for attaining both fortune and fame. 
I had excellent introductions. I have 
already stated that I lmd good connexiolls 
in my native town. I bad always had a 
faculty for making friends, being-again 
though I say it, who shouldn't say it- 
an agreeable young fellow enough, with 
sprightly manners and a good deal to say 
for myself, so that I had made plenty of 
friends in the neighbourhood in which I 
resided, besides those inherited from my 
parents, both of whom were now deceased. 
All these worthy people were quite ready 
to give me letters of introduction to their 
connexions and friends in London, and I 
arrived there with social prospects of the 
best kind, and feeling very sanguine in- 
deed as to my future. 
The society into which I found myself 
introduced was one, the principal members 
of which belonged mainly to the commercial 
class, the same kind of people as were the 
friends who had furnished me wit-h my 
introductions, only richer and lllore distin- 
guished. Of course I met with many 
persons who were not engaged in mercan- 
tile pursuit.s, such as artists, literary men, 
and others, but I knew them only as guests 
encountered from time to time at the 
houses of my commercial acquaintances, 
and it was with these last only that I could 
call myself really intimate. I must confess 
that I found them, everyone, perfectly 
ready to help me with all my plans for 
making a fortune. They put rue in the 
way of pushiDg my inventions, and though 
no particular individual among them was . 
concerned either in the manufacture of 
omnibuses; or .in the pill trade, tkey had 
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busincss relations with all sorts of agents 
and others who were able to get at those 
who were so concerlled, and to tllCse pcr- 
son
 they committed lUe and my schemes, 
comforting me with the as
uranco that I 
was in the best hands possible. 
.Alas! these "best lmnds" were able to 
afford me but little as.,i
tanee. I dare say 
tbey did what they could. They certainly 
bid my statements and my dcsign
 befure 
what are called" practical men"-men en- 
gaged ill the dificrent callings with which 
my inventions were connected. These were 
all ngainst me. rrhe practical carriage- 
builder, to whom my olllnibus ùe
ign ",as 
sLown, objected to the number of doors- 
t-ix on each side of the vehicle. lIe pro- 
nounced that it would be necessary to ha\-e 
I at least two conductors, one on each side, 
lest while the official in question wa
 
I taking" a fare at one of the doors on the 
. "near" side (as the vulgar and suspicious 
maa expressed it), all the passcIlgcrs on 
the "oil''' side shouM let themselves out 
i i and ,. bolt." Practical mall, indeed! U n- 
I practical iùiot I call him. As if anything 
could be easier than to îasten each pas- 
II sëllger in, and let llim out on his ringing a 
bcB pro\ iùed for the pm'puse. This very 
' II wrdehed creature took it into his head, 
besides, that my plan of placing the wheels 
of my omnibus unùer the cOllveyance, in- 
:1 stead of outside it, would necessitate the 
I raising of the body of the vehicle to an in- 
I convenient height from the ground. Idiot 
again! .As if that did not entirely depelld 
UpOll the 8ize of the '" heels! 
It was EO with all my inventions; the 
practical men im"ariably picked holes in 
them. The practical chemist, for instance, 
was úf opiuion that my ond pill" ould be 
all very" ell if it could be guaranteed to 
I go down the throat end foremost; but sup- 
pose it should find its way into the æso- 
pl13gus - absurd, pedantic exprl..ssion!- 
cros
wi:-=e, and stick ther<.', .. How thCll r" 
:.My other inyentions fared no better. 
.As to my idea. of tattooing every ncwly- 
born cLild with its name-this heing the 
Im:-;iness of no practical man in particular 
-l submitted to the \\orId in gellcrill by 
l1lean
 uf a letbr scnt to one of the daily 
papers. But this :,chpllle met with the 
'\"or
t fì.tte of all, the lUel'C propo
al bring- 
ing down upon me a mixed torrent of in- 
dignation and l'idiculè which it was rcallj 
most ùiffieult to bear. 1 was accused on 
one side of wishiug to reduce the whole 
C0Il1111UllÎty to tLe le\"l
l of C011\ iets alid 
malcj'actor:::, and on the other of treating 


human beings as I would a flock of f:iheep, 
or New Fore
t ponies. In a word, no 011e 
would ha\ e an)-thing to say to anyone of 
my proposal
, and I wa') soon brought face 
to face \\ ith the fact that, 60 f<ir a
 the 
prospect of making a fortune went, I was 
110 hetter ofl' here in London than I had 
been in my nati\"c town. 
Against all these failures, I had just this 
as a set-of}: that my social succe
:)cs \, ere 
positivcly enormous. :::\ly circle of triendi 
enlarged daily. Every time I dined out I 
made a hO::it of new acquaintances, ,,,ho in 
turn asked me constantly to their houses. 
I was, as I haye already stateù, liyely and 
talkative, and I always observed that there 
w
I'e seldom any of those awkward pauses, 
which are so justly dreaded hy the giver;:; 
of entertainments, when I made one of the 
party. I think it was this power which I 
possessed, of running on perpetually with 
a glih flow of conver::;atioD, which got me 
so many invitations. At all cvent:-:, there 
the invitatioDs were stuck in my chimney- 
glass in a goodly array; invitations to 
garden partie:;, to dinners, to converS:1- 
ziones, to balls. I never spent an evening 
alol1e hy any cìlal1cc. 
Still, all this did not fill my pockets-on 
the contrary, I think it had rather a ten- 
dency to cmpty thcm. Live as carefully 
as hc may, there arc some expenses" hich 
a young lllall who goes much into society 
is certain to have to cncounter. He must 
spellll soma money on dle::;s, for instance. 
Hats and gloves arè \.cry expensive, and 
so, let me add, is clean linen. Then there 
is locomotiun. Society i;:; al ways rushing 
about, and ru
hilJg about costs money. 
It is desiraùle, too, for those who-well, 
who are not clltireh- secure about their 
position, to keep we.n with people's s[:r- 
nwts, amI that, ngaill, is not to be done 
without occasioual lli
bursemcllts. }.,t all 
events, I spent a good de<il of money, and 
as I l'ecei, clI 1101.:.e at all, it may be con- 
ceived that my financial state could hardly 
be t1escribrd as a. 
ati.;;faetor.r one, anù that, 
far fl'om illlproviIlg, it continued daily to 
get \\ or
e aUlI wor::;c. Olll' troubles of a 
pecuniary nature fometilllcs sharpen our 
wit
, anù this truth .... as dc:,tined to be 
illu
trated ill my cas , in a relll.lr!.:aLle 
degrcl', a
 1 
hall proceed to pro\"L'. 
The origin of many nohle il1vcntions is 
lost in ob:;eurity, Itlld it is a. well-kno" n 
fact that, in not a few cases, the authors of 
all Eorl::; of glorious creations or the ima- 
gination ha \'e beeu unable to point to the 
exact mOIUcnt whell a great ide.\ has en- 
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tered their heads, or to say by what par- 
ticular incident or occurrence in their lives 
it was originally suggested. Just so is it 
with me in relation to a very ingenious- 
not to say sublime-conception, which de- 
veloped itself in my mind about this time. 
l\Iy great idea-as I propose henceforth 
to de::;ignate the ingenious and universally 
misunderstood conception, the history of 
who::;e development I am now writing-my 
great idea seems, like many other great 
ideas, to have grown and expanded gra- 
dually from a very small beginning. I 
was dining one day at the house of a 
friend, when happening in the course of 
convel'
ation with my neighbour to raise 
my arm, which had been resting carelessly 
on the table, I observed that a silver spoon, 
which was lying in company with some 
forks by the side of my plate, had accident- 
ally got inside the cuff of my coat, and 
that when I lifted my arm the piece of 
silver slipped up my sleeve and disappeared. 
J I shook it out upon t11e table, and, in my 
sprightly manner, called the attention of 
the fair creature who sat beside me to the 
circumstance, point.ing out to her how 
easily anyone so disposed might in this 
way help himself to his friend's plate with- 
out being observed by his neighbours. 
It was immediately after, and I suppose 
in consequence of, this apparently most 
trivial incident, that a thought, destined to 
have much influence on my future, first 
suggested itself to my mind. 1Vhat a 
wonderful career, as an abstracter of articles 
not exactly belonging to him, a man might 
have 'who started with a good reputation 
and reputable connexions, and a large circle 
of friends! What endless opportunities of 
possessing himself of other people's pro- 
l)erty would come continually in his way, 
and how long he might continue his course 
of appropriating, so to speak, such property 
to his own use without anybody suspecting 
him! When the objects which such an 
one had st- appropriated, came to be 
missed, all sorts of people belonging to a 
lower grade in society than that held by 
the real "knight of industry," as our 
neigh bours excellently term such pickers 
11 p of unconsidered trifles - an sorts of 
servants, waiters, kitchen-helpers, and the 
like, would be suspected, while the friend 
of the family, the man whom everybody 
knew about, who had been so well iutro- 
duced, and who moved in such good society, 
would never, so much as by a thought, be 
connected in anybody's mind with the dis. 
appearance of the missing property. 


I look upon the aruHng of this train of 
reflections in my mind as the first hint of 
the awakening of the great idea within 
me. The faint streaks that suggested its 
dawning were beginning to show them. 
selves. It was some time before the idea 
itself really peeped up above the horizon, 
but that the way was prepared for it by 
that dessert-spoon incident, is a fact which 
cannot, I think, be doubted. 
As to the course of proceeding imme- 
diately suggested by that incident, I need 
hardly say that I did not enter upon it, 
although I was really exceedingly hard up. 
The thought of it, however, stuck to me, and 
sometimes when sitting at table I used to 
find myself abstractedly scooping up a fork 
or a spoon with my cuff, and then letting 
it out again, just to prove to myself, as it 
were, how very easily it might be done if 
one were so inclineù. " 'Vith myacquaint- 
ance and my good name," I sometimes 
said to myself, "I might appropriate-un- 
suspected-enough objects of value to keep 
me quite comfortably." I did not, how- 
ever, as I have said, act upon this crude 
idea, but it stuck to me and prepared the 
way for something on a much more splendid 
scale which was to follow. That" some- 
thing" was brought into existence in rather 
a curious fashion. It was brought into 
existence through the immediate agency of 
a photograph book. 
SOCL.'tlly speaking, a man may generally 
be considered as being in a bad way when 
he spends an evening, or indeed any portion 
of an evening, in examining a collection of 
photographic portraits. It is a proceeding 
which indicates a certain amount of de- 
sertion by his friends, or a dearth of con- 
versational resources in the individual 
himself. Still, there are moments when 
we all come to it, and I came to it one 
evening at the house of a rich Cit,y friend, 
when my cOllversationall)owers had broken 
down under an attack of low spirits, en. 
gendered by an unseasona ble and inoppor- 
tune consideration of my affairs, into which 
I had fallen after dinner. In this dis- 
astrous frame of mind I loitered discon. 
solate into the back drawing-room, and 
seating myself by the side of the inevitable 
round table, commenced a minute exami. 
nation of the contents of a large square 
photographic album, richly bound in 
crimson moracco, with gilt clasps. 
The book "vas full of portraits of City 
mell, business associates, and private friends 
of the commercial magnate whose dinner I 
had just been eating. 
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There they were, aud there were their 
wi\ es, and sometimes their Fons and 
daughters, I was in a rnorOb(', savage 
temper that e\ elling, and as I loo1..ed upon 
th(' portraits of these worthy capitalists, I 
could 110t help regarding them with some- 
thing very nearly akin to Jmh'ed. "IIow 
ugly tlW)" all arc," I :said to myself. "How 
ugly, how vulgar, and bow disgustingly 
soh-cut." The memory of my own im- 
poyerif05hed condition was stilllmuntillg me. 
.. Cunfuund their smooth broaùcloth and 
tla.ir f'quare - toed, t\ ell- b1'wked boots. I 
hn.tc them." I fell foul of their hand- 
writings next; the book belonged to the 
) DUUg laùy of the house, and she lmd got 
the signatures of neady all the originals of 
those purtraits written unùer cacho "'YLat 
\\ riting !" I went on still in the same 
truculent mood. '" Commercial hands' 
chiefly, thick down-strokes, thin up-strokes; 
now and then an attempt at an autograph, 
with just a sprawl and a !'pll1tter to make 
'Juhn Brown' look as unlike the real thing 
as possible." I paused, and went on turn- 
ing ov('r the leaves and thillking. " And 
yet those Dig-natures which I despise would 
go for something in the City. I wish I 
had one of each of them at the foot of a 
cheque for a thousand pounds. I wish- 
whdt-no-yes-" I stopped abruptly, 
a sort of hot shooting sensatiun seemed to 
pass tllrough my boùy; the portraits of 
the capitalists began to revolve and swim 
before my eyes, and I was hardly able to 
hupport the \\eight of the book as it lay 
opcn upon my knees. 
Iy great idea was 
jnst heginning to suggest itself. 
At this moment the young lady, the 
daughter of the house, to WhOlU the hook 
belonged, came up to the table, and, seat- 
int!-' herself oppo
ite me, began talking. 
.. I thought I saw you busy with my 
LtIbuDl," she said. '" 'Vhat do you think of 
the collection ?" 
I was still entirely upset and confused 
Ly the magnitude uf the idea. which had 
just ùawned upon me, but I managed to 
stammcr out that I regarded the collection 
as one of very great interest. 
" It is rendered additionaUy so," I added, 
,; by the nutographs which are }Jlaced under 
the purtraits. 
lay I ask how you managed 
to get them?" 
'" Oh, quite easily. I got the photo- 
graph" fir:st and stuck them into the book, 
and then, when anyone of the orih1'Íllals 
came to see us, I maùe him sit down and 
write his name under his portrait." 
"Oh-that-was-ho\\ it was-done- 



 


nas it? Huw easily managed!" I added, 
abstractedly. 
"Yes; and, by-the-bye, tlmt reminds me 
t]Jat I }mven't got your E>iguature yd. Your 
portrait is in the book somewhere I know 
-let me bee-a}l, here it is-but with no 
autograph. So I'll get you to" rite me onc 
now. Here is a pen, and here is the ink- 
but," she continued, "you look quite be- 
\\ ildered, as if I had asked you to do some- 
thin
 extraordinary." 
" I was thinking of something," I said. 
Then, rousing myself, I took the pen in 
my hand and wrote my name in my best 
fStyle, and with none of th05e commercial 
duwn
strokcs which my soul abhorred, I 
promIse you. 


That memorable evening was a turnino'- 
. . 0 
pomt In my o.:1.reer. From that smallest 
and most insignificant of incidents, the 
taking up of a book of photographs by a 
young man in a condition of listlessness 
and despondency, great results in cunnexion 
with the fate of the young man in question 
were destined to be brought about. 
I had for some time seen very plainly 
that something must be done to retrieve 
my fortunes. The only question was what 
that "something" was to be-a question 
which I was continually asking myself, and 
to which I as continually received the same 
answer. " Go," said Destiny, "with all 
speed to America. There you \\ ill find 
something like a fair market for your 
abilities. There a man of your active and 
inventive turn of mind will be appreciated. 
There the novelties with which your brain 
teems will seethe and bubble to some pur- 
pose. Your discoveries and inventions \\ in 
go at last for what they are worth. There 
your 'oval pill' will be s\\ allowed b) aU 
sorts and conditions of men, and tllCre you 
will ride on, in your own' seclusion' OIDlli- 
bUR, to weaIth and glory." 
K ow all this I did "most powerfully and 
potentJy believe" to be true, feeling con- 
vinced that if I could once get to that g-redt 
land of promise, the Ullit-cd States, aU my 
difficultie
 would be at an end, that there I 
should at last be appreciated, that my in- 
vcntiuns, on much too novel and startling a. 
scale to suit our insular prcj ndices, would 
be adopted by an enterprisillg ana unpre- 
juùieed race, and that in an incredibly short 
space of time fame and fortune would in- 
fallibly be mine. There was 1\0 doubt in 
my mind at all as to what tbe result would 
be, were I, and my scheme...., once landed on 
AmericiUl ground. rIhe only thing that 
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troubled me at all in connexion with the 
idea of the journey was the question whence 
the capital ,vas to come which would be 
necessary to enable me to start. 
This was indeed a difficulty. As to my 
relations, I had already drained them dry 
as hay, in getting together the requisite 
capital to make that début in London 
,,'hich had been attended with such happy 
results socially, but which had led to so 
very little when regarded from a business 
IJoint of view. From that quarter, then, I 
had nothing to expect. Still less had I 
any claim on my more recently made friends 
in London. Besides, even if I had felt that 
an application to anyone of these was 
likely to lead to anything, I don't think I 
could have made it. I had really cut such 
a good figure before them, that I shrank 
from the notion of appearing now in the 
light of a beggar soliciting assistance. The 
idea was quite insupportable. Some other 
must be hit upon. 
It was just when my affairs had arrived 
at this particular crisis, and when I was 
beginning to get thoroughly weary of as- 
suring myself that "something must be 
done" every 110ur of the day, that my 
destiny was influenced, as I have shown 
above, by that very trifling incident of my 
getting hold of a photograph book with the 
i names of those whose portraits it contained 
II written underneath them. This trifling 
incident, as I have called it, suggested to 
I me a ready means of getting out of my 
present difficulties. 
As to the adoption of the expedient 
I which had thus suggested itself to me, and 
i the particulars of which will be presently 
\ detailed, I am willing to admit that there 
I was something to be said against it, at the 
! same time that there was much in its favour. 
J Persons of a narrow and carping character 
1 would, doubtless, have objected that my 
scheme was not compatible with a scru- 
pulous regard for the highest principles of 
what the world calls honour, and might 
I even have g()(le so far as to say that the 
I proceedings which I had in contemplation 
II were regarded, from a certain point of view, 
II almost dishonest. But I knew better. 
I It was thus that I reasoned with myself. 
"For the furtherance of certain great 
II schemes infinitely beneficial to mankind if 
:1 once carried out, I require a rather large 
: Sl:a.m of money-say a thousand or t\VO of 
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pounds, more or less. The acquiring of 
such a sum is attended with many and 
great difficulties. I cannot obtain it from 
my relations, because they are already at 
the end of their resonrces. I cannot earn 
it by personal exertion, in consequence of 
an extraordinary and, at the same time, a 
very widely-spread want of appreciation of 
my labour, and its results, on the part of 
my fellow-creatures generally. '"\Vith re- 
gard to borrowing, again; in order to 
obtain a loan from a professional money- 
lender, I must be prepared with security 
which I have not got, while as to soliciting 
it from a friend 01' friends, even if I knew 
of any who would be willing to entertain 
my proposal-which I don't think I do- 
I should still shrink from making it, being, 
I am happy to say, blessed with a prond 
stomach and an unconquerable aversion to 
ask favours of anyone. Under these cir- 
cumstances, when a plan enters my mind 
by which I may, so to speak, avail myself I" , 
of the resources of my acquaintances, with- 
out offending against any of the laws of I 
delicacy and good taste, and giving them, 
as it were, the opportunity of doing a good I 
action unknown to themselves, I put it to 
anybody"-l did not, by-the-bye, put it to 
anybody at the time, except myself-" I 
put it to anybody, I say, whether, if I 
failed to avail myself of such a chance, I 
should not richly deserve to be regarded 
as a blockhead of the densest calibre P" 
Such \yere my reflections. Let me admit 
at once that they resulted in a determina- 
tion on my part to run 110 risk of incurring 
this charge of blockheadism. The Great 
Idea which presented itself to my imagi- 
nation when I sat in the back drawing- 
room of my City friend examining his 
daughter's photographic album was in nO 
wise thrown away or wasted. On the con- 
trary, it was cordially received-though it 
staggered me a little at fir
t by reason of 
its immensity-and at last freely acted upon. 
'Vhat that Idea was, and in what way I 
made the very most of it, may, perhaps, be 
best eXplained by my recounting how I 
acted under its influence from first to last. 
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CllAPTf.l: XXVI. COLLOQm". 
Ox r('aehing the library, Lady Vernon 
toudled the bell. 
u Yon know this reom ,'ery w(>l), :1\11'. 
D..rwe ? You see no change here ?" 
"This house has seen many generations," 
Raid he, looking up to the cornice and 
round, "and will see out a good many gene- 
rat ions more." 
lIe steps backward two or three steps, 
looks up at the V nnrlyek over the mantel- 
piece, nods to that very old aeq uaintauce, 
and says " Yes." 
The
 he roIls his prominent eyes again 
Rbout the room, unusually shadowy on this 
dark day, and spyin
 a marble bust between 
tn 0 windo\\ S, the little man walks solemnly 
towards it. 
" That. is 
[r. Howarn, who was our vicar, 

 Ion!?' ago," 
ays Lady Yernon. 
t F].'be blue livery is stanùing, by this time, 
at the opened door. 
"Poor papa placed that bust. there," 
f'he cOlltiuues, U and it has remained ever 
since. " 
" Indeed !" says 
rr. Dawe, and peers at 
, it, nose to 110se, for some seconùs. 
I " They took ca
ts from it," she continues, 
f "for the !'tatue that the bishop v;ished to 
, pIace to his memory in the church." 
" Here:-" says )11'. Da\\ e, tnrning- his 
t profile, Illld rolling his Lro\\ n eyc
 suddenly 
on her. 
" Yes, in tbe church of Roydon, of course, 
where, as vicar, he preached for so long." 
" I :'l.-e/' says :111'. Dawe. 
"I I:-hall be engaged for SOUle time par- 
ticularI,\ on business," says LadJ Yernon 
to her fooL-man, "and you are to admit 110 
one. " 


.
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" Yes, my lady." l 'll 
And the npparition of gold, azure, and 
powder steps backward, the door closes, 
and they are alone. 
Lady Vernon is smiling, witl} bright 
hectic patches in her checks. There is , 
something a little piteous anù dcprecat{)ry 
in her smile. 
" ",Ve are quite alone now. Tell me ' 
what it is," sbe says, in a voice that could ' 
have been scarcely heard at the door. 1 

rr. Dawe tnrns on his heel, walks briskly , 
up, and seats himself near ber. He takes 
 i i 
out his old silver box, with groups of Dutch 
fi
ures embossed on it, and tal{es a pinch 
of sHuff preparatory, "ith his solemn eyes 
fixed on her. 
" Is it anything-alarming-what is it r"' 
she almost gasps. 
U There has bepn innes
," he 
aYR, "ith 
hi
 unsearcbable brown eye::; still .fixed l\n 
her. 
"Oh, my God! Is he gone?" she says, J 
turning as white as the marble Mr. D.lwe \ 
had ju
t been looking at. 
" Captain Vivian has been very ill, ,cry 
dangerously ilJ," says the imperturbable 
little man in the black" ig; U hut he't) out 
of danger now, quite-that's all over." 
There was a bilcllce, and Lady Y ('rnon 
was trembling very much. She placed her , 
finger-tips hard agai
st her 1on...he.ul, and 
did not 
pl'ak for a. few minutes. 

Ir. Dawe looked at her with stoical 
gravity, and taking his spret,LiCles from a 
very shabby case, pnt them on, and (.c- 
 I 
cupied himself with a pocket-book, nnd 
St.'erupd to Le totting up some figures. 
" You guc...sed, of course, that I must 
have something to say on that suLject r" 
lic said, rail'-ing his eyes from the page. 
" I thou
ht it pos
ible/' she answl:l"ld, 
with an ctJort. 
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'I could not in the drawing-room, you 
know-" 
"Ko, of course," she said, hastily, -and 
the oolour returned with two hot flushes to 
l1êr -cheeks. 
There" as in her bearing to this elderly 
gentleman an odd embarrassment, some- 
thing of pain and shame; a wounded pride 
f-trnggling through it. 
She rose, and they walked together to the 
" indo",". 

'He has got his leave. His troop is 
still at Chatham. The doctor says he must 
go to some quiet country nook. He has 
been thinking of Beaumaris," said the old 
gentleman. 
" Is he as beautiful as ever ?" she asked. 
" Oh, why should I ask? What does it 
nlatter P Is there any gift that God gives 
his creatures that is not more or less a 
curse t" 
" You should not talk in that wild way, 
Barbara. If people can't control their feel- 
I iugs, they can, at least, control their words. 
It is only an effort at first. It becomes a 
lllattel' of habit. You shan't talk so to 
I me." 
She looked at him angrily for a moment 
of silence. 

. You treat me with a contempt, sir, that 
you never could have felt if I had not 
trusted you so madly," she crieù, passion- 
ately 
'r'he tone, fierce and plaintin', was lost on 
the phlegmatic old man in the black wig. 
He delivered a little lecture, ,vith his thin 
brown finger raised, and his exhortation 
wa
 dry, but stern. 
" You have been rash and self- willeù ; 
you haye been to blame. Your unjust im- 
putation shan't prevent my saying that, 
and whatever else truth requires. Your diffi- 
culty is the creation of your own IJassions. 
I don't say look your difficulty in the face, 
for it will look you in the face; but take 
the lesson it teaches, and learn self-com- 
mand. " 
"Don't blame me for this. I met him 
first in a railway carriage. 'VllO can pre- 
vent such accidental acquaintances? He 
was so attentive, and so agreeable, and so 
gentleman-like. I had chosen to travel 
alone, without even a maid. You'll say I 
ltad no business doing so. I say, at my 
years, there "vas nothing against it; it was 
mOl'C than four hours; there were other 
people ill the carriage. I never meant to 
seek him out afterwards; it was the merest 
I accideut my learning even his name. I had 
not an idea that you knew him. 'Vhen I 
; 

 


met him next, it was in town, at Lady 
Stukcly's. I recognised him instantly, but 
he did not know me, for my veil had been 
down all the time." This narrative Lady 
Vetnoll was pouring out with the rapid 
volubility of excitement. "I was introùuced 
to him there. Perhaps I have been a tool; 
but there is no good, now, in telling me so. 
I have seen him since, more than once, and 
gone where I thought I was likely to see 
him, and I succeeded. If I have been a 
fool, God knows I suffer. :My difficulty, 
you call it! My difficulty! :Uy agony is 
the right word. To love as I love, without 
being loved, without being loved ever so 
little !" 
"So much the better," said Mr. Dawe, 
phlegmatically. "What are you driving 
at ? You ought to consider consequences. 
Don't you know the annoyance, and pos- 
sibly litigation, to which your folly would 
lead? In a woman of your years, Barbara, 
this sort of thing is inexcusable." 
"1Vhy did you come at all P 'Vhy did 
you come in so suddenly, and - before 
people ? Would not a letter have an- 
swered ? Hast thou found me, oh! mine 
enemy P" she suddenly almost cried, and 
clasped her fingers for a moment wildly 
upon his arm. 
" A letter P" he repeated. 
" Yes, a letter . You should think. It 
would have been more merciful," she an- 
swered, vehemently. 
"Not when I had so many things to 
talk to you about," he retorted, quietly. 
"I would have met you anywhere. You 
ought not to have come into the room so 
suddenly," she persisted. "Y uu alone know 
my sad secret. You might have remem- 
Lered that people are sometimes startled. 
You say I have no self-command. I think 
I have immense self-command. I think I 
am a stoic. I know how you tasked it, 
too. I knew you had something important 
to tell me, and that he was probably in- 
volved." 
"H'm ! Yes; I'm an old friend of yours, 
and I wish you well. And I':m Captain 
Vivian's friend, and was once his guardian, 
and I wish him well. And this kind of 
thing I don't approve of. And you'll get 
yourself spoken about; you are talked of. 
People saw you alone at Chatham last 
year; and if they come to connect your 
movements with his, think what it will 
be." 
"He's the only person on earth I love, 
or ever shan love." 
" Barbara, you forget your child, .Ma ud 
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'
ernon," said the old man, with hard em-I 
pha<;is. 
.. T don't furget her," she answered, 
fiercely. 
The 0111 man turned away hi
 head. There 
'was no change of countenance; that, I be- 
lic\ e, upn'r changed; but the mOVellll'ut 
indicated di
gusl. 
" 1 Ray I love him, with all my love, with 
all," she r{'peawd. 
" Be it so. Still, common prudence will 

ug-gl'st your kC'l'pingo that love locked up 
in your 0\\ 11 heart, a. dead secret." 
.. I am determined, somE,how or other, to 
meet. him, and talk to him, anll know him 
well," she persisted; "aud you 
hall assist 
ml'." 
., ['m whony opposed to it." 
" You'd nut have me see him again ?" 
,. 
()." 
" \Vhy? "That are you? 'VllO are you? 
Have you humRn "ympathy? Good Hea- 
vcns! Am T a free woman?" she broke 
out a
ain, wildly. 
" Certainly, quite free," "aid ),11'. Dawe, 
cutting her Hhort with a little ta.p on his 
f'lluff-box. .. You can do it, Barbara, "hen 
you please; howl'ver, whenever, wherever 

 0U like best; 0!11y you have a right to my 
jurlgment, and I'm quite against it." 
.. I knuw, ::\11'. DawC', you arc my friend," 
she said, after a brief pause. .. I know 
how I can trust you. I am impetuous, 
pcrhaps. I clare say you are right. You 
certainly wuuld speak wisely if your 
coullscls were addressed to bmlle colder 
and happier woman. \\rl 1y is it that to be 
culd, and r-;elfi:--h, and timid, is the only way 
to be happy on earth r If I am 
al1g'uine, 
audacious, what you will, I can't help it. 
You canllot under5tand me-God knows 
all; for me to live any longer as I am is 
wur
e than death. I'll endure it no longer. 
01. ! if 1 could opcn my lips and tell him 
aU!" 
"There, that's it, you see ! You are 
ready to die now to be on more intimate 
terms with him; and if you were yon would 
be rm.dy to die again, as you say, to open 
your heart to him. Don't you sce ? Don't 
you perceive what it is tcnding to? .Â.re you 
prepared for all that? If not, why npproach 
it ? You would be in perpetual clanger of 
F:1ying more than you think you shoulù." 

Ir. Dawc had probably not spoken quitc 
so long a sentence for more than a munth. 
"I may be a better listener, }'Ir. Dawe, 
in a little time. Let us sit down. I want 
to ask you abont it. Tell me cverythin rr . 
'Yhat was his illness ?" 0 



 


" j.'evpr." 
" .Fever! and he wa.s in great daI1ger. 
Oh! my darling, my darling, fur how 
long ?" 
.' For two days in wcat Ù3I1ger." 
BpI' hands wcre clasped as she looked ill 
his face, and she \\ cnt on. 
"And tbere is no d..'1nger now? It IS 
quite over!''' ' I 
" Quite," he repeated. I 
She looked up, her fingers raised a littlf', 
and a long shuddl'ring sigh, lil"e a sob, re- 
lieved her. 
"I had the be
t advice-the h\ 0 best 
men I couh1 get from London. He's all 
right now; he's fairly under wC'igll, and 
nothing can go wrong; with common pru- 
dence, of euurse. I have the account 
here." lie held his pocket-book by the 
corner, and shook it a little. 
"He was near dying," she repeated. 
"'Vhy didn't you tell me? I kncw nothing 
of his danger." 
" The doctors did not tell me the extent 
of it till it was over," he replied. 
" Think what it would have been if he 
had died! I Rhould have been in a mad- 
bouse. I should have killed myself." 
" Don't, don't, don't. Y onsense. Come, 
you must not talk so. I admit it IS a 
painful situation; but who has made it ? 
Y 011. Remember that, and control yonr- 
your vehemence." 
"Has he been out? Is he recoveril' g 
stren gth ?" 
., Yes. He has been out, and he 113S 
made way; but he is still an invalid." 
"I want to know; I must know. Is 
there allY danger still apprehended?" 
"None; I give you my word," said 
Ir. 
Dawe, dryly. 
" He is still v('ry ",.,.eak?" she nrged. 
" Still weak, but ga.ining str('ng-th daily." 
"Jlow soon do the doctors think lIe wiJI 
be quite himselfP" 
" In five or 
ix weeks." 
" And his ll'avc of abbencC', for how long 
is that?" 
" It has been C'xtelldel1 ; about four weeks 
still to run." 
" I think I know everything now?" she 
sai{l, slowly. 

[r. Ua we nodded acquiescence. 
" He's not rich, 
lr. Dawc; and all this 
must cost a guod deal of mOllcy. It is only 
through Jon I can be of any u::;e." 
" Yes; I \\ as his g-uardian, antl am his 
tru::;tce. I had a reg
rd for his father, and 
his grandfather was c,sentially kind to mC'. 
But I have learned to regret that I CVèr 
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undertook to interest myself specially in 
his affairs; and yon, Barbara, are the cause 
of that regret." 
" You mustn't reproach me; you know 
what I am," she pleaded. 
:Mr. Dawe responded with his usual in- 
articulate " H'm !" and an oracu1ar nod. 
"I can't help it; I can't. Why are you 
so cruelly unreasonable? Do you think I 
can learn a new character, and unleal'n the 
nature that God gave me, in a moment ?" 
"I say this. If you cultivate Captain 
Vivian's acquaintance further, it is against 
my opinion and protest. I don't expect 
either to have much weight. I think you 
incorrigible. " 
L3.d y Vernon coloured, and her eyes 
fl3.shed. But she would not, and could 
not, quarrel with .Mr. Dawe. 
" Surely you can't pretend there is any- 
thing wrong in it p" she s:1id, fiercely. 
"I did not say there was. Extreme im- 
prudence; reckless imprudence." 
" You always said everything I did was 
reckless and imprudent." 
" Not everything. Some things ex- 
tremely. And what you propose, consider- 
ing that you are no longer young, and 
know what the world is, appears to me a 
positively inexcusable folly." 
"It is possible to prescribe limits and 
impose conditions upon oneself," she said, 
with an effort; "and if so, there need 
be no rashness In the matter, not the 
slightest. " 
" Possible? "\Ve know it's not possible 
'\lith some people." 
" You always hated me, sir." 
"Tut, tut !" 
" You D
ver liked me." 
" Pooh, pooh!" 
" You have always thought ill of me." 
"I have always wished you well, Bar- 
bara, and accident, I think, enabled me to 
understand you better than others. You 
have great faults, immense faults." 
"An faults and no virtues, of course," 
she said, with a bitter little laugh. 
" You are capable of strong and endur- 
ing attachments." 
"Even that is something," she said, with 
íl,n agitated smile, and burst into tears. 
" r:rhis is very painful, Barbara," said the 
little man in the black wig, while a shadow 
of positive displeasure darkened his fur- 
rowed face. "I believe my first impres- 
sion was right, and yours too. I begin to 
think I had no business coming to Roy- 
don.' , 
Lady Vernon got up, and walked to- 


co 


ward the window, and then turned, and 
walked to the further end of the room, 
standing before a picture. 
He could see that her handkerchief was 
buRy drying her eyes. 
'Vith a womanly weakness she walked 
to the mirror close by, and looked into it, 
and perhaps was satisfied that the traces 
of this agitation were not very striking. 
She returned to her place. 
"I have been a fool. My saying 80 will 
perhaps save you the trouble. I want to 
put you in funds again." 
" 'Vhen you please," said the old man. 
" Any time will answer. I have the figures 
here." His pocket-book was gtill in his 
hand. "But he has money enough of his 
own. He must think me a fool, paying all 
these expenses for him. And I think, 
Barbara, your doing- so is a mischievous in- 
fatuation. " 
" And you would deny me this one plea- 
sure !" she said. 
"Enough, enough," he answers. " It 
was not about that I came here; tbat we 
could have settled by a letter. But I 
knew you would have fifty questions to 
ask. He has made up his mind to try 
change of air. I'm ignorant in such mat- 
ters, and he has not made up his mind 
where to go." 
"I ß1,ve quite made up my mind upon 
that point," she answered. 
" "\Vell; and where p" 
" Here," said Lady Vernon, once more in 
her cold, quiet way. " I'll ask him here." 
"H'm!" said :Mr. Dawe. 
" Here," she repeated, with her old calm 
peremptoriness. "Here, at Roydon Hall. 
I'll receIve him here, and he cn,n't be 
quicter or better anywhere else, and you 
shall come with him." 
It was now :Mr. Dawe's turn to get up, 
which he did with a kind of jerk, and, 
checking some impulse, walked slowly 
round his chair, looking down on the 
carpet, and with a pretty wide circuit he 
came behind it, and resting his hands on 
its high back, and leaning over, he said, 
with a little p:1use, and a wag of his head 
to each word: 
"Is there the least use In my argumg 
the point P" 
" None." 
" H'm !" 
:111'. Dawe looked to the far corner of the 
room, with eyes askance, ruminating, and 
took a pinch of snuff, some of which shed 
a brown snow upon the .cut pattern of the 
Utrecht velvet on the back of the chair. 
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" I ca.n't say it is anything- to me; nothing. 
I should be officious were I to say any more 
to dissuade yon from it. Only remember, 
I have no sbare in tbe responsibility of this, 
excuse me, most strange 
h\p. As I sup- 
pose he will be bronght here, one way or 
other, in any case, I think I had better 
come with him, and Rtay a ùay or two. It 
will ('x cite less observation, 80-" 
"Thank you so very much, 
Ir. Dawe," 
said La.dy Vernon, extending her hand, 
with an odd, eager gratituùo in tone and 
countenance. "That i
 like yourself." 

rr. Dawe's usual" H'm !" responded to 
this little effusion, and with an omiuous 
countenance he took her proffered hand in 
his dry grasp, and lct it go almost in a 
moment. 
Looking down on the carpet, he walked 
to the window, with his hands behind his 
back, and a
, with furrowed jaws and 
pursed mouth, and a roll of his prominent 
eyes, he stood close to the pane of glass, 
dO\vn which the rain was no longer stream- 
ing, Lady Vernon opened her desk, anù 
wrote a cheqne for two hundred pounds, 
anù coming to his side, she said: 
" Ho does not 
uspect that he has a friend 
concealed ?" 
" Certainly not-certainly not," said 1\11'. 
Dawe, sharply. 
" 'Vi1l you npply this for me, and we can 
account another time? And yon think me 
very ungrateful, :Mr. Da.we, but indeed I 
I am not. I only wish an opportunity may 
occur, if yon could only point out some 
I way. But YOll are so rich, and so happy. 
I I 'V ell, some day, notwithstanding, I may be 
I able to show yon how I thank J Ùu . Let 
I us return to tl.e drawing-room." 
As she passed the mirror, the lady 8nr- 
vej'e,l her f,leo again, and was satisfied. 
" Yes," saiù :Mr. Da.we, recurring to the 
matter of bn,;iness, "I"n do that, and with 
;) respect to coming here, I say no more. 
I Under protest, minù, I do it. Only let me 
have a line to say when you can receive 
Uf:,." 


ClilPTER XXVI[. TUB NU
'8 WELL. 
::\LWD was found by her elders, on their 
return, nestleù in a. low chair, in one of 
those lazy moods in which one not only 
does nothing, but thinks of nothing. 
They wero talking as they entered, and 
'laud turned her eyes merely in their di- 
rection, being far enough away to feel her- 
self very little ob6erveù. 
" You will surely stay to-night, 
rr. 
Da,we ?" saiù La.dy Vernon. 



 


" :No, certainly; thank )
on very mnch. 
I have matle up my mind," repJied )fr. 
Dawe, dryly. 
:\li5s 
lan(l was observing this little man 
in the wig' \\ ith increaf;cd interest. Thero 
was in his mannf'r, looks, and voice ROme- 
thing of the familiarity of an (lId friend, 
she thonght, without much of the liking. 
'Vhatever the business which they dis- 
cussed in the library, her mamma, she 
thought, was perfectly unrufHcd; but there 
wero traces of displeasure in the old gentle- 
man's demeanonr. 
" I onght to have told yon that my consin, 

ra
imilla. 
Iedwyn, i!i staying here." 
" She has returned, mamma; she will be 
down in a few minutes," said :Mand. 
" Oh! anù we shall certainly have her 
here for some days. 'Vill that tempt you 
to stay P" 
"I like LeI' well-very well, bnt I shall 
be off notwithstanding'," said the old gentle- 
man, with a rigid countenance. 
The sound of the gong annonnced lnn- 
cheon. 
""Te are a very small party," she F-aid, 
smiling. "I'm glad you are here to lun- 
cheon, at an events." 
" I've had a biscuit and a glass of sherry." 
" But that is not luncheon, yon know," 
said Lady Vernon. . 
ltland wondered more and more why her 
mamma should take such unnsual pains to 
conciliate this odd, grim old m;lll. For her 
part, she did not know what to make of 
him. Ungainly, prep08terou
, obsolete as 
be was, she conld not assign him a place 
outside the line that encircles gentlemen. 
There was not a trace of vulgarity in the re- 
served and saturnine inflexibility of his face. 1 
There was something that commanded her 
re::ipect, in the obvious contrast it pre5ented 
to the vulgar simper and sycophancy of the 
people who generally songht "audiences" 
of her mother. 
..ind 
land fancied when 110 looked at 
her, that there was something of kindly 
interest dimly viÛble throngh his dark and 
solemn lineam('nt
. 
" I.Juncheon and dinner," he said, "are 
with me incompatible; and I prefer my 
dinner. )[y train, I think, is due at six- 
twenty P.". I suppose your s('rvant can 
find a Bradshaw, and I'll consult it while 
you are at luncheon. Go, Barbara. Go, 
pm y; yon make me nncomfortable." 
The little old man sat himscIf down in 
an arm-chair, took out his pocket-bouk. 
and seemed to forget c\ erything but the 
fignres over which he began to pore. 
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!IiSR l\lax joined the ladies at luncheon. 
" 'V ell, we shall find him in the drawing- 
room," she said, reconciling herself to her 
disappointment. " It is a long time since 
I saw him. But I dare say he's not much 
changed. 'Vigs wear wonderfully." 
" So do ugly men," added Lady Vernon, 
carelessly. 
Sú luncheon proceeded. And when it 
was over, the three ladies came to the 
drawing-room, and, looking round, dis- 
covered that l\1r. Dawe was gone. 
A minute after, l\1aud saw him walking 
under the trees of the avenne, with his 
broad-leafed, low-crowned 11at on, and a 
slow, stiff tread, and his silk umbrella in 
his hand doing the offioe of a walking-stick. 
It was pleasant sunshine now. 
The blue sky was clear and brilliant, and 
only a few white clouds near the hori- 
zon accounted for the rain-drops that still 
glittered on the blades of grass. Stepping 
carefully in the centre of .the path, little 

fr. Dawe, now and then shouldering his 
umbrella, and turning and looking about 
him, like a man reviving old recollections 
and scanning alterations, disappeared slowly 
from view, over the stile, leaving Miss 
l\Iaud very curious. 
"I'll put on my things, and try to find 
him," said l\Ess l\,fax, in a fuss, and was 
speedily seen emerging from the hall-door 
in pursuit. 
His walk being slow and meditative, his 
active pursuer did succeed in overtaking 
him. She knew very well that he was glad 
to see her, though his rigid features gave no 
sign, and he shook hands very kindly. 
'Vhen these greetings were over, he 
answered her question by saying briefly: 
" No, I shan't dine. I'm off." 
"'Vithout bidding Barbara good-bye !" 
exclaimed :Miss l\Iedwyn, drawing herself 
np in amazement. 
"I've left my farewell in the hall. The 
footman will find it." 
" A note, I suppose ?" 
" H'm," acquiesced the little gentleman. 
"l\1y carriage will take me up in the 
village;" and he nodded gravely to the 
distant tower of Roydon Church, .which 
happily did not return that salutation, 
though he continued to stare solemnly at 
it for some seconds, as if he thought it 
might, and ended by a second slighter nod. 
"That is not a pretty compliment to 
me," she said. "I think you might have 
stayed till to-morrow." 
"H'm," he remarked, and silence fol- 
lowed. 


" 'V ell, I see you won't." 
Another pause, and a more impatient 
" H'm," and a quick shake of the head. 
" So as tlmt can't be," she resumed, "and 
as aU things are so uncertain in this life, 
that we may possibly never meet again, I'll 
walk a little way with you towards the 
village. " 
.Mr. Dawe uttered his usual note of 
acqluescence. 
" And now yon must tell me," she said, 
as they walked at a leisurely pace along the 
pat.h which winds gently among the old 
timber, "what on earth brought you here? 
Has anything wonderful ha.ppened; is any- 
thing wonderful going to happen P" 
" A word or two with Barbara," he said. 
" You don't mean to tell me it is a 
secret p" said she. 
" If it be, it is none of mine," he replied. 
" Well but you can tell me generally, 
what it is about," she insisted. 
"H'm! Ask Barbara," he answered. 
"Y ou mean, it is a secret, and you won't 
tell it ?" she said. 
:Mr. Dawe left, this inference unanswered. 
" You found Barbara very little altered P" 
said l\1iss 
1:ax. 
" As self-.willed and unwise as ever," he 
replied. 
" Ho! Then she wants to do something 
foolish ?" 
" She can do that when Rhe pleases," he 
remarked. "Do you know t.he Tillterns, 
who live near P" 
" Yes, pretty well," she answered, rather 
curious to know why he should ask. 
" 'Vhat do you think of them P" 
" I rather dislike l\-1r. Tilltern, I neither 
like nor dislike his wife, and I like his 
daughter very much indeed. His son I 
don't know; he is with his regiment in 
India," she answered. "'Yhy do you 
ask ?" 
" You are as inquisitive as ever, :Maxi- 
milia,"' he said. 
" I've just satisfied your curiosity about 
the Tinterns, and you can't complain fairly 
of my question. I think your business 
with Barbara had something to do with 
them." 
" You are sagacious," he observed; but 
whether he spoke in good faith or in irony 
his countenance helped her nothing to dis- 
cover. 
"Come, you must tell me. Are the 
Tinterns involved in the foolish thing she 
is going to do?" the lady insisted. 
" She is going to do a foolish thing, and 
you, probably, will ncyer kno"" what makes 
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it so particularly foolish; that i
, unless 
t;hp carries out her foHy to its climax." 
"I mny possibly guess more than yon 
suppose," 
liss )feùwyn saiù. 
Hut this remark led to nothing. 
" You don't know young Tintern, you 
say, hut you like his sister. \Vhy?" asked 

lr. Dawe. 
" I like her because she is reany nice- 
one of the very nicest girls I ever kne\\." 
" Ha! Then, I hope she dOe
n't depend 
n1together on her fhther, for they say he 
has lost money?" said .Mr. Dawe. 
"
he is not well prO\ ided for, although 
her mother wa... an heiress, you know; but 
there is something trifling settled on her." 
" \Ven It)r her she doesn't depend alto- 
gether on 'rintern. I'm told he is a dis- 
tre
sed man, or likely soon to be so," he 
said. 
I "But, to come back to Barbara," re- 
sumed lIIaximilla: "I think you ought to 
{'xereise your influence to prew'nt her from 
taking' any foolish step, particularly one 
I which may affect others." 
" I have none." 
" If vou haven't, who has ?" 
I " X OW one ever had, for her good." 
"For my part, I never knew what to 
II think of her," said :Miss 
Iedwyn. 
1/ " I did," said )fr. Dawe. 
I He stopped short, antllooked straight at 
her, being about her own height, which, 
evcn for a woman, was nothing very re- 
markable. His dark face looked darker, 
and his prominent brown eyes were in- 
flexibly fixl'd on her, as he spoke a rather 
I 10nl2'er harangue than usual. 
"
he is a, great disscmbler," said 
Ir. 
I Dawe. "She is proud. 
he has the ap- 
. pearance of coldness, and she is secretly 
pa
sionate and violent. She is vindictive. 
All that is concealed. She has a strong 
wilL People know that; but it is not in- 
fll'xihility founded on fixed data. It is 
simply irresistible impulse. There is no- 
thing fixed in her but a, few liking!;; and 
hatreùs. Principles in the high sense, that 
i
, involving' the submissioa of a life to 
maxilUR of duty, she has none; and she 
thinks herself a p.u'agon." 
'Ia
imilla laughed, and they resumed 
t}lf.ir walk, when )11'. Ða.we had endeJ his 
spl>ceh. 
., That 
eems rather a. severe delineation, 
)[1'. Dawe," Mid )Iaximilla 
[edwyn, with 
anuthl'r little la ugoh aud a sh rug. 
"It i!i true. I \\ on 1d ropea t it to her- 
self, if it could do her any good." 
II They followp,! the pat h.
1 i"" Metlwyn 

 


chatting. aftcr her manner, gaily, until they 
nearly reached the stile at the villagc road. 
" So here we part, )11'. Va \\ e. " 
:Mr. Dawe gave her one of his oracular 
looks, and took her hand in his hard 
fingers. 
"...\.nd it is very il1-n:Ünred of yon not 
telling me what I asked you," S]lC callt"d 
aftpr him. 
Bestriding the stile, he lookf'<l back 
with the same solemnity, raised his br()aù- 
]eafcd hat. allfl di
appeare(l on the other 
sidl', and Ma'\:imilla could not help L'ltJgh- 
illg' a little at the awful gra"\ ity anel f:ilencp 
of the apparition which went do\\ n behind 
the wall. 
The day was now hrilliant, and 1[is
 

[l'dwyn was tempted to walk home by a 
path still prettier, though a little cir- 
cuitous. 
It was a favourite "\"\ alk of hers long ago. 
Perhaps it was the vi:"it of )11'. Dawe, \\ith 
whom in old times she h'ld oftpn walkt.d 
these out-of-the-way paths, that suggested 
this little ramble. 
'rhe lofty trees close about the path tIrat 
she had now chosen, and gradnally beset and 
overhang it in the dem:('st shadow. 'Valk- 
ing in the open air, on a sunny day, JOu 
could not fancy so dcep a òarkne!--s any- 
wllCre. This is, of c\)urse, in the leafy 
days, when the tall elms, whose boughs 
cross and mix above, nre laden with their 
thick dark foliage. 
The darknes.;; and silence of this TItUTOW 
path arc here so curiously deep, thnt it is 
worth going a mile or b\ 0 out of one 7 s way 
to visit it; and fancy will playa nervous 
wa.\ farer as many tricks in thi:::; 
traI1go 
solitude as in a lonely night walk. 
At the f\ide of tbi:-; path, nearly in its 
darkest part, is a well, under nn arch. It 
is more properly a spring, rising at this 
point, and overflowing its stone ùa:--in, and 
escape:;;, in a gush, through a groovecnt in 
the flag thn,t encloses it.. in front. T\\o 
iron cups, hanging by ('hain
, invit n the 
pas:--enger to drink of the icy water that 
with cen
eless plash and gurgle de
cend
 
from the opening. 
'Vith a slow step on the lighi; mossy turf 
she ùraw:i Ileal' thiq remembl'rl'd point of 
interest. Her eyes have gro" n accu
toml.d 
to the c1('ar shadow. '1'\\ 0 steps lmd do\\ n 
to the level at which one Cc.1.n take the iron 
cup. and drink from thi:, plcasllnt well. 
If outside all is .-hadowy, you may snp- 
pose how ob:-;cure it is within this low arch. 
Aq she looks;;, she sees somethill!j ri
e 
"\\ ithill it. It i... the fiQ"ure of a man, 
' ho 
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has j URt bC(,1l stooping for a draught from 
the spring. Ili
 back is turneù toward 
her. 
"... e do not know how hahitually we rely 
upon the protection of the upright among 
our fellow-men, until accidcnt isolates us, 
and we confront a possible villain in a lonely 
place. There was no reason to fm
pect this 
Illall above other strangers. TIut a sense 
of her helplcssness frightcned her. 
She stepped hack, as mORt old ladies, 
with presence of mind, would have done 
under the eircumstances. Anù ver.y siill, 
from her place of comparative concealment, 
she sees this faint shadow emerge, in shade 
less deep, and she discerns tIle long neck, 
]ank jaws, and white eyeball of l
lihu 
Lizard. 
'rhe lady pursed her mouth and frowned, 
as she might at a paragraph in the news- 
.p
p('r describing a horror; and she drew a 
little furthf'r hack, and as much behind the 
huge trunk of the tree at the eùge of the 
path as she could with the power of still 
peepiug at :Mr. Lizard. 
'l'hat lalik wayfarer, in such a place, 
having, we must suppo
e, a quieter con- 
science than Miss 
lax, did not trouble 
himself to grope and peep about for spies, 
or other wayJayers, among the trees, and 
having wi ped his mouth OIl Lis sleeve, he 
sopped his bnk face all over with his co- 
loured handkerchief, which he rolled into 
a ball, and l)itched into his hat. Next he 
replaced hiH hat on his head, and gave it 
a little adjusting jerk. 
'.rhen .Mr. Ijizard threw his head back, so 
:LS to look up to the groinilJg of branches 
aLo\"e I,im. She could not tell exa.etly, so 
dark it was, what expression his odious 
.countenance wore. Her active fhncy saw 
a frùwn one moment, a smile the next, and 
then a grimace. 1'hough these uncertain 
Jistortiolis sccmed to flicker ovcr it, I dare 
say his lean face was quiet enough then, 
Rnù having popped something, which I 
rConjecture to have becn a plug of tobacco, 
.into his lIlouth, he shouldered his stick 
'r"ith a little preliminary flourish, and set 
out again upon his march ill the direction 
from whence she had just come. 
'J..1his apparition gave a new direction to 
her thoughts. She waited quietly till she 
could hear his steps no more. She .won- 
dered whether he had becn up to the Hall ; 
but she recollected that this particular pat.h 
.crossed the park; there was a right of way 
by it, and therefore he need not have di- 
verged to the house, nor have asked any 
Dne's leave to cross the grounds by it. 


There remained the question, w hy wa
 
h.e here? 'V Cl'e she and .Maud never to get 
rId of that odious attendant? She quick- 
ened her step homeward, and waR glad 
wlwn she emerged into the open light. 
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A CHANCE visit to a cottnge in Rome tole- 
rably out-of-the-way country village will 
have the effl'ct of thrusting any elderly per- 
son, blessed with a reasonably long memory, 
f
tr back into the days of his childhood. 'ro 
him tho chimney-piece he beholds will be 
a cemetery richly stocked with monuments 
dedicated to a whole series of usa.ges now 
deceased. Let us pass in review the chim- 
ney ornaments of the past, not leavinrr un- 
noticed the decorations of the walls. b 
Among the oldest ornaments, or at least 
among those which I observed in my 
earliest years, were a pair of scriptural 
groups, very rudely executed in wax, and 
contained in oblong glass cases. Th('y re- 
presented the Nativity and the Crucifixion. 
Of what original they were harbarous 
copies I do not know, but I recollect that 
in the group of the Nativity, the indispens- 
a.ble ox alid ass stood by the manger. 
These animals, it should be observed, were 
not devised by the fancy of painters, but were 
derived from If'gends largely eirculated 
among the people in the middle ages, and 
were received in perfect faith. From a 
similar source were obtained the t.raditional 
complexions of the Three Kings or 'Vise 
:Men, wltich no artist ventures to alter, as 
well as their names, Melchior, Caspar, and 
TIalthazar. 'fhesc names arc especially fa- 
miliar in Cologne, where the skulls of the 
three kings are exhibited in thc cathedral, 
and where the festival of the Epiphany is 
celebrated with extraordinary solemnity, the 
kings being the patron saints of the city. 
'Vax was an ingredient used frequently 
in the manufacture of ornaments for the 
interior of humble domiciles. A rough 
imitation of a basket in clay, painted green, 
anù surmounted by waÀen fruit, which it 
was supposed to contain, was an article 
frequently to be seen; so, likewise, was a 
wreath of artifieiallcaves, on the bottom of 
which was perched a waxen canary-binI, 
and which was suspended from the ceiling as 
an attraction for f'lies. Rigid economy was 
oLserved in the consumption of the wax; 
consequently, the hollow birds and fruits 
were broken by the slightest touch, and 
were rarely to be found in perfect condition 
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after a few days' possession. .Faint copies 
of humanity, '\-\ ith pash.-hoard obcIi!"ks as 
substitutes for bodies, and wa.'"{en heads 
that nodded, were among the less common 
works of rude art, and I still remember an 
itinemnt dealer, whose whole Rtoek-in-trade 
consisted of waxen figures of seated chil- 
dren, which, warmly clad in white wool, 
presented a very cheerful and chubhy np- 
pearanee. The" yotmg 1nmbs to sell," the 
trade in which wns promoted by one of the 
most popular London crics, and which con- 
sisted of lumps of white woo], each placed 
on fonr tin legs, were not ornaments, but 
toys. 
Save in houses furnished after an ex- 
tremely old fashion, the scriptural groups 
are scarcely to be seen at the present day. 
Almost equally rare are the ornaments 
made of black ,cIvet, which were greatly 
in ,ogue fifty years ago. Thcse, unless my 
memory deceives me, were exclusively con- 
fined to representations of the dog and the 
cat, tIle latter animal being the more 
popular of the two. They were perfectly 
fiat, the velvet being glued to thick paste- 
board, that it might be kept in an erect 
position when placed on its wooden stand. 
The eyes and a conal' round or rather 
across the neck were of gold paper, and the 
lines of the body within the general outline 
were marked by a sort of bronzing process, 
,,,'hereby the dull monotony of the velvet 
was agreeably rclieved. In size the animals 
varied considerably to suit the various tastes 
of purchasers, and sometimes a domestic 
interest was created by a small cat, placed 
in the same stand with a large one, and 
supposed to be the kitten of the latter. 
Though the figures were flat, a tendency to 
that "realism," of ,,. hich there has been 
of late 80 much talk, was manifested by a 
small solid basket suspended from the 
mouth of the dog, the discrepancy of which 
with the character of the work passed 
"holly unnoticed. Indeed, a desire to 
avoid flatness by other means than th05e 
prescribed by the laws of perspective, was 
very usual among the humbler artists of, 
say, a century ago. I have seen the figure 
of a fine lady, painted on paper anù pasted 
on a black ground, one arm, holding a 
fall, being left at liberty. The arm Wd$, 
of cour;;c, as flat as the rest of the figure, 
but the mere circumstance that it was in 
a different position, gave an approach to 
solidity, which, at any ra.te, was sati!"fac- 
tory as far as it went. Those birds in 
alto-relievo, which modern ingenuity 1m!'> 
clothed in real feathers, and which arc o
ten 



 


exhibited by traflesmen in fancy articles, 
had their precnrsorR in cf'rtain Im<.:ketR 
filled with strawherries, which, worked in 
wool, and raiseù to a similar elevation, 
were on('e to be 
('en in picture-fmmes on 
many an old-fashioned wall. 
O
C' of the oddC'st ornamC'nts of thC' olden 
time waR a beef-bone, the ronnel protube- 
rance of which was dotted "ith eyes, nose, 
and mouUI, the rest of the hone hC'ing 
painted black, so as to present the appear- 
anc" of a ckrgyman veh,.m(.ntly preaching, 
with widely f'xtendcd arm!". '1'11 ('s(>, I SUþ- 
peet, had not heen purchased, but were thC' I I 
work of some nmaÜ'ur artist, the display of 
whose talent was confined to a limited 
phere. t 
A choice collection of workR of art, pro- 
duced on a similar principle, is now to bo 
found in one of the London oyster-shops, 
the claws of the lobster being judiciously 
arranged so as to form an image of Punch, 
whose nose, chin, hunch, and cap they 
closely resemblc. 
The reel-in-a-bottIe was an object which 
com bined the ornament with tIle puzzle... 
This consisted of a large phial, enclosing a 
perpendicular piece of wood, to which other 
pieces of wood were attached in a horizontal 
position, sprending out like the branches 
of a tree to the interior surface of the phial. 
That the reel or tret" could not baye been 
passed, in its actnal condition, through the 
neck was obvious, and the question arose, 
how it wa
 ever enclosed at all. Some 
suggested that the boUle was blown oyer 
the reel; but it is not impossible that the 
trunk was first inserted, with pendent 
branches, and thnt these were afterward,.. 
lifted into the horizontal by a dexterous 
operation. The dawning of a taste for- 
chemical science was marked by the me- 
taBic tree, the root of which was attached 
to the cork of a bottle, and which, sparkling 
in its growth, grew downwards. rIhe pre- 
paration fitted for this tree was sold by the 
dealers in scientific nick-nack
, and I 
am surprised that it has ever fallen into. 
oblivion. 
The imperishable ornaments were those 
manufactured from a material which \'""0 
wiU agree to caB china, nlthough very littlo 
porcelain found its way into their composi- 
tion, and they were certainly not dcrived 
either from tho Ce]e
tial Empire, from 
Dre::;den, Dèvres, Chelsea, or, indeed, from 
any ec;tnblishment fertile in articll'
 of 
virtù. Probably there \\ a'i not a specimen 
of the kind, which delighted the fathers 
of Rome of us, of which a fae-simile could 
not be easily purcha!)cù now. The elùer 
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Kean as Richard the Third, :Mac1ame Ves- 
tris as Don Giovanni. n queer-looking High- 
lander calleù Rob Roy, long existed, and 
:f>till exist, as samples of primitive plastic 
art. But they were rivalled early in the 
century by painted plaster-of-paris, which 
was htrgely consumed in the production of 
divers figures representing 
ir. Liston as 
Paul Pry in various attitudes, and bearing 
ample testimony to the wide popularity of 
that great comedian. Quite of another 
school were the plaster parrots, p
inted 
bright green, which were large as life, and 
only less outrageous than the imperfectly 
Fainted plaster cats, likeVv-1se large as life, 
which sometimes nodded their heads. These 
are gone, never to return, but the china stags 
and greyhounds are still abundant. 
The parrot and the cat were regarded 
with pronounced aversion by 111'. W. Hone, 
who, in one of that useful series of works 
wherewith, after quitting the field of poli- 
tical satire, he copiously illustrated the 
calendar, publi::;hed woodcuts of the un- 
couth animals, placing in juxtaposition to 
these a copy of that studious little plaster 
child, who was always writing in a book, 
and had then lately appeared on the boards 
of itinerant Italian boys. "Look on this 
picture amI on that," exclaimed Mr. 
Hone, with honest exultation, as he saw 
cheap figures in white or bronzed plaster 
forcing the old coloured abominations into 
the background. Truly, the days when 
Italian boys most flourished seemed to 
promise well for the diffusion of a taste for 
sculpture among the mas Res. N at only the 
conventional busts of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton, Scott and Byron, but tolerably correct 
copies of some of the most renowned works 
of antique art, the Apollo Belvidere, the 
Venus de l\Iedicis, &c., were to be brought 
at a price, the extreme lowness of which 
.was unknown to liberal purchasers; for the 
Italian boys made a point of asking for a 
sum at least the double of that which they 
were prepared to receive. The useful and 
the ornamental were combined in a very 
pretty little horse, which was cOllìmonly 
used by druggists as a sign that they dealt 
in veterinary medicines. 
It is often the fate of reformers, that 
their own fall succeeds that of the abuses 
which they have reformed. The Italian 
boy with his board, his busts, his studious 
child, his classical statuettes, bas followed 
the cat and the parrot, and his invitation, 
u; Buy image," has never been heard by 
the young of the present generat,ion. His 
figures, which were hollow, had taken their 



 


shape, I am informed, from the worn-out 
moulds of the dealers in those solid casts 
which, with the marks of the mould upon 
them, are purchased by artists, and naturally 
their consequent lack of sharp definition 
failed to satisfy the connoisseur. On the 
other hand, their appeal to the masses was 
but faint. Of all arts, sculpture is the 
least appreciated by the English multitude. 
Classical statues correspond to no domestic 
interest, and the SC3,nt attire of the Greek 
gods provokes lamentations over their im- 
propriety, rather than admiration of their 
elegance, among all Britons who have not 
received a special training. I am not Fmre 
that the old, ugly poll-parrot, if revived, 
would not now find purchasers; that she 
would find more patrons than Venus or 
Apollo, I am convinced. 
Derbyshire spar had its day, and watch- 
stands, urns, and candlesticks made of that 
native material, were long to be found on 
the chimney-pieces of the comparatively 
opulent; but, after alI, the material, with 
its dirty white hue and its streaks of dingy 
purple, was not inviting. Still more in- 
sipid were the fancy boxes, adorned with 
patterns formed by convolutions of eldo1'- 
pith, and worse still was the so - called 
filigree-work, which once gttve employ to 
dainty fingers, and which consisted in form- 
ing a sort of tesselated surface by the juxta- 
position of small pieces of gilt-edged paper 
rolled into minute cylinders. That these 
varieties of ornament are supplanted by 
those fanciful combinations of shells, which 
are usually purchased at the seaside, is 
matter for congratulation. 
The princess, in the story of Aladdin, 
who nearly wrecked the rapidly acquired 
fortune of her husband, by requesting the 
genie (we won't say Djinn) to hang up a 
roc's egg from the ceiling of her palace, was, 
we are taught to think, a thoughtless and 
frivolous young person; but a recollection 
of the way in which the parlours of old 
country inns were decorated induces me to 
believ
 that her case, far trom bemg ex- 
ceptional, indicated a taste which was by 
no means peculiar to the East, but of which 
manifestations were to be found in this 
island. D
cidedly there was a time when 
an English inn-keeper did not think his 
parlour properly furnished unless some- 
thing egg-shaped or spherical hung from 
the middle of the ceiling. This was fre- 
quently the egg of an ostrich, which closely 
corresponded to the article desired by 
Aladdin's princess, the huge bird of the 
desert being almost as mythical a creature 
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in the eJes úf our ancestors as the roc \\ as 
in tho ('yes ùf an Oriental potentate. As 
for the Chinese, I dun't believe tltl'Y ever 
IH.ard of the roc at all, so distinct is the 
miud of the Celestial Empire from that úf 
\\
 e
terIl Asia. Aladdill's China \\ as drawn 
frum an Arabian point of view, and was 
doubtless as much like the supposed ori- 
ginal as David Garrick, in his black court- 
dress and tartan scarf, was like the Thane 
of GJarnis. 
Brighter, though considerably less curious 
than the ostrich's e
g', was the spherical 
mirrúr, which \\ as often used for a similar 
pm'pos<" and from its polished surface re- 
flected miniature portraits of all the guests 
in t.he rOOIll. But by fi\r the shabbiest of 
these ornamental pendents was a hollow 
"phere of transparent glass, in which were 
gummed small flowers of chintz inserted 
through an orifice at the top. This work 
done, the ball was filled" ith white pO\\- 
dered chalk, which served as a ground to 
the ta wùry relics of deceased bed-cur- 
tains. Udùly enough, an art similar to 
that which resulted in these coloured mOll- 
f,trositie
, was brought into vogue within 
the last few years, and threw into tem- 
porar)- oblivion Berlin wOúl and crochet. 
l3y gumming paper figure
, sold in the 
sheet, upon small glass vessels, soJd pbin, 
young ladies cs
ayeù to produce imitations 
of Etru:-.can pottery. The art had a fine 
long name, which I forget, and which some 
fair reaùer will he able to supply, but its 
reign \\as of t-;hnrt duration. No doubt the 
process was found to be niggling, sticky, 
amI genernlly di::;agreeable. 
Those tall olù-fashioned clocks, with their 
heavy weights and pendulum
 in an oblong 
ca..;e, have often awakened serious douhts 
in my mind. In the kind to which I refer, 
there is an apparatus fhr showing the shape 
of the moon proper for every day of the 
month. Over the dial of the clock is a IJlue 
semicircular firmament, through which the 
luminary, represented by a circular disc, is 
expected to comIJlete her journey, emerg-ing 
from behind one dark Rl'micircle which is 
to give her the crescent form, and descend- 
ing Lehind another, the period of the full 
being manifested when bho stands at the 
summit of the arc. In such dials the day 
of the month is likewise shown by means 
of a small orifice in the diaJ, through which 
the proper figure is visible. 
:Yow I have 
een many of t1lC
e clock
, 
nay, one of them is in my possession; hut 
never havo I known the machinery" hich 
I shows the days of the month and the phases 
j / 
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of the moon to be in working condition. It 
is always at a btand<.;til1, alld I neyer met 
a Foul \\ ho knew how it was to be set 
a
oing, ur where it c'lUlù be "ound up. 
A:-;suredly Homo especial arrangement be- 
yond the ordinary "\\ iDlling up (If the clock, 
which goes for eight d; Yf:, L'i required, 
otherwise we should find the 3rd of March 
falling on the 31st uf Febl'uary, with 
other incongruities of a like nature. The 
more I look at my clock the more sceptical 
I become, and my doubt settles down into 
this question: 'Vas there ever a time when 
my clock actually shuwed the day of the 
month and the moon, or were tllCse achieve- 
ments always referred to the past, eclch suc- 
ces
ive owner, in h
 generation, pointing 
to the motionless figures on the dial, as a 
monument of the mechanical dexterity of 
another epoch? The clock is very good 
when doiug' the work of a clock, but in 
laying claim to these extraordinary gifts, 
is it not a mendacious humbug? 
The hour-glass, frequently rcò.uceù to 
the half-hour-glass, was an ohject usually 
conspicuous on the cottage chimney-piece. 
rfo children, the t.hin shearn of red sand 
pas::,ing from the upper to the under globe, 
m:d the unstable hilJoe1.s which it formed 
in the latter, "ere a source of ph.a.ç"iu!j 
astonishment. :Much do I question whether 
this primitive measure of time was ever 
used for the precise pm pose for which \\ e 
consult our clocks and watches. 'Ve learn, 
on good authority, that the puritanical 
preachers of the 
e\.cntepnth ceutury were 
accustomed, while they pre<lched, to ha\ e an 
hour-gla
s attached to the pulpit. The dura- 
tion uf the sermon could thus be at once as- 
certained by the congregation, who, if their 
instructor fell short of the hour, considered 
him intulerably lazy, and if he exceeJecl 
it, looked upon him as insufferably tedious. 
Here, the irreverence of the proceeding 
being set aside, the hour-glass was in its 
place. }.1'or measuring a given portion of 
time, without reference to time prlceding, 
no instrumeut can be more servic(.ably 
employed than the figure of eigllt, so 
familiar to our fathers. This, indeed, is 
practicallyacknowledgPlI by the invcntion 
of that miniature portrait of the hour- 
glass, '''" hich shows the exact time required 
for the ùue boiling of an ('
g, and which is 
now in common n
e. But fancy the hope- 
lessne:-3 of trying- to d.isco\ er, by the aid of 
an hour-
Ia:-:s n.IOJll
, "Lethl'r or not it was 
three o'clock on a summ('r's aft rnoon. 
En'n :mppose some friend, blc:-.sed with a 
watch, called upon Yl)U at I:>ix in the morn- 
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iug, and gave you a fixed point to start 
from, the anxiety of the nine succeeding 
hours must have been dreadful. 'Vhat 
wistful glances would be cast every now and 
then at that emblem of mortality, in fear 
lest the proper moment for turning it up- 
side down should pass by, and t.hus de- 
molish the calculation. Long before the 
right hour was completed the hour-glass 
would be dashed against tIle wall through 
the effect of mere desperation. 
But, as I have said, I doubt whether the 
hour-glass was ever used as the chief means 
for ascertaining the hour of the day. In 
the times when "merry larks were plough- 
men's clocks," and even now in primitive 
districts, many signs serve to indicate the 
progress and decline of sunlight. The 
shepherds of Virgil measured the approach 
of nightfall by the lengthening shadows of 
the mountains, and thus the whole visible 
surface of the earth became a sun-dial. 
With observations of such phenomena the 
inhabitants of large towns have little to do. 
They know when it is light, and when it is 
dark, and when it is dusky, and, for more 
precise information, the watch or the clock 
is at hand. 


THE HARP UNSTRUNG. 
ONCE to the touch of a gentle hand 
I made swect music in the land, 
The tunes leaped out of my quivering strings 
And the harmonies fanned them like angel wings, 
Till they glowed and glittered like fire-flies bright 
Sparkling with melody and light. 
But the hand lies cold beneath the sod, 
And the beautiful spirit dwells with God, 
And my chords are broken and thrill no more 
With the music, the life and the lo'\""e of yore; 
Silent unless when the winds go by, 
And wake them to a 80b, or sigh! 


HOW TO SEE INDIA. 


"My Boy in India" means something 
very different to what the words usually 
imply. A gallant youth, full of dash and 
pluck, glorying in his first uniform, longing 
ardently for active service, and delighted 
with his comrades, his station, his duties, 
and his sports; a steady, plodding junior 
partner or confidential clerk, who writes 
sanguinely of his prospects with the firm, 
and WllO has even hinted at coming home to 
choose him a wife; the school prizeman of 
his year, who went up gallantly to public 
examination, and having won his post in 
the civil service, is now on the high-road 
to a collectorship; the young engineer, who 
went out because of the many openings in 
India; the delicately nurtured lad, whose 


state of health gives you no little anxiety 
now that the hot season is coming on-are 
any of them the kind of life-portrait the 
phrase suggests. But my Boy in India had 
nothing in common with these. He was a 
grizzled 
fahomedan from Madras, with a 
complexion which was nearly black, an ex- 
cellent character, and some experience of 
travelling. He was a Bombay Boy by 
profession, and could wait at table as well 
as play valet and general servant, a. con- 
junction of usefulness not always to be 
found, and which the Hindoo native iH 
prevented by caste from attempting. I 
was averse to engaging my Boy. I could 
not see the necessity for his services, and 
I was strongly disposed to run counter to 
the advice of friends, and proceed on my 
journey up country without him. Why 
should I require a valet in India any 
more than in England? I communer1 
with myself. He would be in the way. 
I could not provide him with sufficient 
employment. He would bother me by 
wanting to dress and undress me at morn- 
ing and night, to brush my hair, to 
fiddle-faddle about my room; and he would 
make a needless addition to my expenses. 
I was wrong. A private servant is a ne- 
cessity in India to the stranger travelling 
there for the first time, and who is igno- 
rant of the language, the customs, and the 
people. The railways issue "servants' 
tickets" to first-class passengers at a con- 
siderable reduction on third-class fares; 
and the hotels do not charge for servants' 
board, which rather staggering liberality 
was eXplained when I found that my Boy al- 
ways slept on the mat at my bedroom door, 
and only eat what he bought for himself, and 
cooked in the funny little metal vessel he 
produced from the centre of his bundle of 
clothes, like a brass kernel. In the item 
of wages, my Boy was, save the mark! 
dear. He had travelled before; he could 
speak what he called English, and he could 
understand my English fairly. He had 
testimonia)s from distinguished Anglo- 
Indians in whose service he had been; 
and his honesty was also vouched for by 
my Parsee landlord and good friend, Mr_ 
Palonjee, of the Adelphi (Byculla) Hotel. 
In virtue of these gifts and qualifications, 
my Boy asked twenty rupees (or two 
pounds sterling) a month for salary and 
board wages, a proposition I closed with at 
once. It seemed wonderfully little, and 
it was not until some time afterwards that 
I learnt I was paying about double the 
market rate; and that less competent and 
\1 
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possibly less honest boys con1d be hired in 
Bomhay at from eight rnpees (or sixteen 
Rhillings) a month upwards. But" 
hcyk 
R ustum" -he pronounced it in one word, 
" 
ekreestun"-and I, settling to my own 
satisfaction that he had been nicknamed 
" 
ncristan" by some eccentric high church- 
mrm, addressed him by that ecclesiastical 
title tIlroughout our intercourse. Sheyk 
RUFitum was an urbane treasnre. IIis good 
qualities developed themselves constantly, 
nnd it i
 sufficient to say that be nnd I com- 
menced our nl1iance within two hours of 
my landing in India, and maintained it 
throughout a rapid and comprehensive 
tour. 
Given nn uncertain number of weeks 
in India, and a keen desire to see as 
much of her wonders as possible, how is a 
Rtranger to make the best use of his time? 
This was the question which absorbed me 
during the last days of 18G
\ while the P. 
and O. steamer drew nearer and nearer to 
Bombay. Calcutta and the Duke of Edin- 
burg-h; the grand Durbar to be held by 
Lord :Mayo in his royal highness's honour; 
the entertainment to be given on board 
lIeI' 
Iajesty's fillip Galatea; the fancy dress 
ball and festivities at Government House; 
the pageantry and Oriental splendour, 
certain to follow upon the unexampled 
assemblage of native princes and poten- 
tates; nnd the historical importa.nce of the 
visit to India of Queen Victoria's son- 
made it seem expedient, on the one band: 
to start for the capital direct. But Cal- 
cutta ,,""as then a five days' journey from 
Bombay, so that, as my engagements made 
it necessary to leave for England from 
the latter port, ten days would have to 
be given up to mere travelling. The 
line which now connects the Great Indian 
Peninsula and East Indian Railways was 
not completed until t.hree months lat.er, 
when it was opened with great state by the 
Yiceroyand the Duke of Edinburgh; and 
between Nagpore and Jubbulpore, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and sixty-fonr miles, 
I should have to travel by dâk. X ow the 
condition of my being in India was that 
I should form part of the British T ndian 
Telegraph Expellition from thence to Suez, 
the date of the departure of which was 
uncerta.Ïn; and if I went straight to 
Calcutta it might, possibly, happen that 
I should have to return to Bombay so 
soon, as to preclude my visiting any 
of the northern cities of India. If, llOW- 
ever, I went up the country at once, I 
could, by tran:l1ing hard, see its chief 



 


places, and perlmps include Calcutta at the 
end of my tour, so that it seemed as if I 
had to chooi'c hetween securing peeps at 
Delhi, Agra, Cawnpore, I...ucknow, Be- 
narc!', nnd other celebrated places, and 
witnessing tbe gorgeous ceremonials at- 
tending the Duke of Edinburgh's visit. 
Both prospects Wf're 80 tempting that it 
was a relief, when we were met by the 
postal-boat off :Mazagon pier, BomlJay, to 
find the local newspapers full of Rccounts 
of the Durbar which had been held by 
Lord 
Iayo the day before. All hesitation 
vanished now, for the remaining festivities 
would lJe over before I could possibly 
reach Calcutta, and I determined to leave 
for Northern India at once. 
There was on board the steamer a copy 
of the Indian Traveller's Guide, a sort of 
Bradshaw, which is published at the office 
of the Bombay Gazette, and which I found 
useful in many ways. Its pages were 
marked for me, and all that men could do 
to make my trip easy and pleasurable was l 
cheerfully undertaken by my Anglo-Indian 1( : 
friends. There was a certain novelty to 
most of them in anyone coming to India. 1 
for a few weeks only, and travelling over it 
for pleasure, and the dearth of authentic l 
aTld comprehensive guides to the country I 
seemed, fi)r the moment, to be compensated 
for by the friendly offices it evoked. The 
impossibility of procuring at Suez a copy 
of .Murray's Handbook to India had been a I 
great disappointment; and it was, I think, 
 
a still greater disappointment wben I suc- I 
ceeded in purchasing that work at the great 
bookseller's on the Esplanade of Bombay, 
for I found its date to be 1859, and that it 
contained no information respecting Bengal 
or the N orth- West or Central Provinceb. 
.Murray's Palestine had been so essential to 
the enjoyment of our travels there, and was 
so correct in every detail, that the limita- 
tions of the Indian Handbook came upon 
me as a misfortune. It.::; two volumes treat 
only of the presidencies of :Madras and 
Bomba.y, and as I had no intcn
ion of visit- 
ing the former, and proposed to leave the 
lattcr as speedily as pos
ible, it was useless 
for the time. Above all, ten years had passed 
since it was published, and more since much 
of it was written; and how far these 
had made it obsolete may be gathered 
from this passage in Sir Charles Dilke'g 
admirable book, Greater Britain: "The 
export of cotton from India. rose from five 
millions' worth ill 18.)
) to thirty-eight luil- 
lions' worth in 1864, and the total exports 
of Bombay increased in the samu propor- 
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tion, while the population of the cit,y rose 
from four hundred thousand to one million. 
We are accustomed to look at the East as 
standing still," the same author adds per- 
tinently, "but Chicago itself ne,er took a 
grander leap than did Bomb
y between 
1860 and 1864. The rebellion ill America 
gave the impetus, but w
s not the sole 
cause of this prof'perity; and the Indian 
cotton trade, though checked by the peace, 
is not destroyed. Cotton and jute are not 
the only Indian raw produce, the exports of 
which have increased suddenly of late. The 
export of wool increased twenty-fold, of 
tobacco threefold, of coffee sevenfold, iu 
the last six years; and the export of Indian 
tea increased in five years from nothing to 
three or four hundred thousand pounds." 
These figures are fair examples of the 
deficiencies inseparable from a guide-book 
which is ten or a dozen years old
 when 
the country with which it deals has been 
marching onwards rapidly. l\ly first rail- 
"vay ride was to be five hundred and 
nineteen miles inland to Nagpore, and 
:Murray informed me that but eighty-eight 
and a half miles of the line were finished, 
and the rest "under construction," ,,,hile 
my recent experience of the overland route 
told me too surely that in particulars w hicb 
are all-important to the tourist, the same 
autlwrity had been put utterly in the wrong 
by time. It gave elaborate descriptions 
of the journey across the Egyptian desert in 
vans, the route of which could be "traced 
by the skeletons of camels, thousands upon 
thousands oÎ which lie bleaching by the 
wayside;" of the" conveyance of travellers 
to India from Alexandria to Suez, by way 
of Cairo;" of Egyptian hotels, "perma- 
nently maintained for the sake of employ- 
ment one day in seven;" and the land- 
lords of which, "unless when the pas- 
5;engers are on the way, are wholly idle;" 
of "luggage being forwarded on camels;" 
of "quitting Suez, where a long pull of 
nearly two miles, through shallows and 
intricate channels, takes the traveller to 
the roadstead, where the steamer awaits his 
reception;" of the "magnificent steamers 
of the Oriental Navigation Company," 
which take all passengers as far as Aden, 
when those for Calcutta remain on board, 
while "Bombay passengers are conveyed 
by the packets or war steamers of the In- 
dian navy;" all of which descriptions have 
become as obsolete as stories of the risks 
from highwaymen On the road from London 
to York. Now-a-days, all the direct over- 
land traveller sees of the desert is from the 
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windows of his railway carriage. He does 
not go near Cairo, or obtain a glimpse of the 
Pyramids, but proceeds from Alexandria 
to the junction of Zag-a-Zoug, and from 
thellCe to Suez. The hotels of Egypt drive 
a busy trade the year round, for European 
travellers and speculators are never wanting 
in the land; your luggage is conveyed by 
train from disembarkation to re-shipment 
as prosaically as to Southampton; you step 
from the new wharf at Suez to a steamer 
moored alongside; and there is neither an 
Indian na vy nor changing steamers at Aden 
by the })assengers for Bombay. These are 
types of many other equally important 
changes and modifications, and for my 
tour in India it was clear that :Murray 
would be of little use. The re
lly serious 
part of the case was that I could meet with 
no handbook giving the information I 
sought. The courteous 
Ir. Thacker not 
only had none such in stock, but wIlen I 
inquired as to the possibility of ordering 
one from Calcutta by telegr
ph, to be de- 
spatched to meet me up the country, I was 
told that no work of the kind was pub- 
lished, and that I must content myself 
with Greater Britain (which was all I 
could wish, as far as it went, but which 
did not touch upon many of the places I 
was bound for), and wit.h the memoranda 
supplied to me by friends. This seemed 
for the moment a really staggering rebuff. 
Trustworthy information, ba::;ed on recent 
data or experience, appeared impossible 
of attainment. N oIle of the people to 
whom I had introductions at Bombay had 
ever been over the ground, and such infor- 
mation as I had gathered as to routes and 
facilities might have been all altered by 
time. The antiquities and archæological 
treasures of Northern India; the mosques, 
the tombs, the palaces, the ghauts, the 
buildings and sites rendered sacred in 
English eyes by the heroism evoked by the 
mutiny-how was I to avoid missillg these 
if I were unable to read up and instruct 
myself before arriving at, and during my 
sojourn in, each city? It seemed certain 
that I should overlook much of what I 
ought to examine studiously, but there was 
no help for it and no time to be lost, so I 
set about my arrangements for starting 
next day. 
I subsequently spent some weeks at 
Bombay; but the sight of it as we steamed 
into its magnificent harbour, and the hasty 
impressions derived as I drove from pier to 
hotel, from warehouse to shop, from rail. 
way station to dâk office, and from count- 
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in.g-hf)n
a to bung-alow, stand out quite as 
vividlvas any of the soeial ('''{periences I 
enj()v
d 1ah'r. There wa
 the ,yiew of land 
in' tl
e ('arly morning", the hurryin
 on deck 
fi)r the first pCí'P of [ndia, and the stacking 
b.y" tll(' bulwark
 of the m:l"\ses of huge 
mail-bag's, rf'pl'e:..:enting so much anxiety 
and happines
. of sorrow amI jny, fi)I' thou- 
RamI" of the eÀpatriatf'cl, and causing the 
arrival of our steamer to be telegraphed to 
the' rpmote:;t parts of Inrlia. There was, 
too, the indescribable stir and bustle which 
precelIes the brcaking up and sf'pa.ration 
of people among whom has sprung up the 
odd intimacy bl'gotten of life at sea; and 
amid all this organisl'd confusion, one of 
the gra.ndest 'T'iews in the world became 
rapidly distinct. The enormous size of 
Bombay, the houses and spires of which 
stretch along tllf' coast for miles; the forest 
of masts springing from a fleet composed 
of f;hips of every nationality; the bright 
colours and ga.y roofs of it
 mansions, re- 
minding one of magnifiell toys; HIe Eng- 
lish church OlÍ Colaba Point, which lllight 
have b
en first transplanted from a metro- 
politan suburb, so completely do its spire and 
nave remind one of home; the fisherman's 
stakes or posts sticking up out of the" ateI', 
and looking like a laundry drying-ground 
out at sea; the miles of palm-groves cover- 
ing the mountains down to the watpr's eJge, 
and the line of massive hills in shadow which 
back up the city, including the natural 
formation which looks like a cathedral-all 
F;trike a stranger. British supremacy is 
brought home to you in a thousand forms, 
and this the more strongly if you have 
lingered in other Ea
tern countries on Jour 
way out. The traveller who takes his pas- 
saO"e direct from Enghtnd to J ndia, misses 
th
 gratification which arises from finding 
yourself no longer one of a minority. 
.:\[odern Egypt is a French colony. Shops, 
pleasures, pursuits, civilisation, vices, are all 
French, and the Englishman finds himself 
an alien, or at best a gm'st, who mingles 
much in the Egypto-European society of 
.Alexandria or Cairo. Palestine, as a pro- 
vince of Turkey, has all the sombre charac- 
teristics of a .Mahomedan-governed land; 
and the Frank is there made to feel that 
he is held inferior to the governing race, 
and that he must respect its prf'j udices and 
obey its behe'sts, if he wish to tl'a.\
el 
afely 
and ('xplore the country in peace. 
India furnishes a g-reat contra;o;t to all 
this, and such little things as the familiar 
"F.P." for fire-plug' let into the walls uf 
houses, the numbers 011 the hack-bug6ies 
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on the stands, the' ll,'iti-;h uniform
, and tho 
royal arms on thp nati,'e constables' stave", 
all tl'll a story whieh you knew before, but 
which r('cent experiellct>q of Oripntal COUIl- 
trips m'1ke doubly impl'essi\ye. Shalll ever 
forget the sensation of hearing the chimes 
from a church clock, during an interval 
of wak('fulnes
 in my first night on sllOre? 
Xo such sounc1 had reachell me for months. 
The unearthly howls of the kha.va<.;se, 
watchmen who make night hideou
 at ..AJ.e
. 
and ria ; t.he barks and ydping:, of the willI 
dog - scavengers of Cairo; the plainti,'e 
mUl'7ziu from the minaret of the mosque of 
J erusalcm; the cry of the jackal and the 
hooting of the 0\\ 1 when camping out in 
the wilderne:-:s; and latterly the ships' bells 
ringing out the half.hours-such lmd been 
the sounds greeting me whenever I lay 
awake at night. But a l'egular church clock, 
which struck the quarter::;, and had the 
true English tones, made the thon
ands of 
miles between me and those I loved dis- 
appear. Though so much further alh"anced 
into the East, you are continually re- 
minded of home, and I was once advi:-cd 
quite earnestly to " hold my own with the 
natives, to stnnd no nonsense, and al- 
ways to remember that my skin and lan- 
guage markpd me as one of the governing 
elass." This was said in all seriousness 
by a well-wi::.Ling "griff," or ne,,' arrival, 
before I had been in India an hour, and my 
preparations for a flight up country brought 
vividly before me many other strong con- 
trasts between it and the Oriental lands I 
had just left. 
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"HEX the Black Prince and his eight 
thousand knights and archers, J;efuscd 
 an 
terms by an exulting army of fifty thousand 
French, bore down from the vineya.rd hill 
at Poitiers, on which they Lad been pent, 
and beat the enemy to piecE:::;, the result to 
:France was ID0re deplorable than even that 
of Sedan. A truce of two years followed, 
which was terminated by the peace of 
Bretigny. Fra.nee being peeled too bare 
to any longer support all invading army, 
tho .French consented at last to the cruel 
conditions enforced by this trea.ty. It was 
stipulated that King" John (then a prisoner 
in the palace of the 
a.voy in the Str
llld) 

hould pay three million gold crowns for 
his ra.nsom. King Ed ward renonnced for 
ever his bOluewhat ::)haky claims to the 
crown of Frallce, and the provinces of 
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Normandy, J\Iaine, Touraine, and Anjou, Council of Trent, and seeing the emperor 
possessed by his ancestors, in exchange secretly taking arms, assembled (tIle year 
for the provinces of Poictou, Gnienne, Luther, their great apostle, died) seventy 
Saintonge, l' Agenois, Perigord, the Limou- thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse, 
sin, Quercy, together with Calais, Guisnes, prepared to win by force the toleration they 
:l\Iontreuil, and the country of Ponthieu. could not otherwise obtain. By the aid of 
This spoil, forming nearly half of France, :Manrice of Saxony, the emperor one by 
was to be held by England in complete one broke thc links of the leagne, but 
sovereignty, without even homage to the J\faurice, growing alarmed at the emperor's 
:French king. The natural results followed ambition, soon proved a subtle and dan- 
tbese ungenerous and extortionate claims. gerons enemy, and all but surprised the 
.When King Edward grmv old, and the emperor at Inspruck. rfhe treaty of Passau 
Black Prince returned from Paris, dis- soon followed, admitting Protestants to a 
gusted with his faithless allies, loaded with share in all Catholic liberties. 
debt, and already ailing with the con sump- In the early part of the reign of Edward 
tion of which he eventnally died, the French the Sixth, the Earl of Warwick concluded a 
at once overran our recent conquests, and peace between France and Scotland. By 
in a few years won back all but Bourdeaux, the previous treaty of Campe, in the reign 
Bayonne, and Calais. At the very time ot Henry the Eighth, it had been stipulated 
that King John lay our prisoner at the that France owed England two million 
Savoy, we had also a King of Scotland crowns, arrears of former debts. But as this 
captive, whom Edward liberated on the sum did not amonnt to more than one-third 
payment of one hundred thousand marks. of what Henry had expended in war on 
But, taking a stride of several cen- France, Boulogne was left in English hands 
turies, let us pass on to the peace of as a security for the debt. By 'Varwick's 
Cambray. The jealous rivalry of Francis treaty four hundred thousand crowns were 
the First and the Emperor Charles the Fifth taken as an equivalent for this debt, and 
for the imperial crown, had finally led to Boulogne and its territory restnfed to 
an alliance between Eng
3.nd, Charles, and France. 
the Pope, against Francis. The splendour The long wars between France and the 
and flatteries of the Field of the Cloth-of- emperor terminated in the peace of Château 
Gold had been wasted on Wolsey, who Cambresis, in 1559. Charles, attempting 
trusted to Charles to help him to the to win back J\Ietz, Toul, and Verdun, had 
triple crown. J\lilan was taken, Parma and been signally repulsed from Aletz by the 
Placentia were conquered by Prosper young Duke of Guise. The Duke of Savoy, 
Colonna, and, of all Lombardy, Cremona at the head of a Spanish army, invaded 
and a few forts were soon all that was left France, bnt, delayed by Coligny's brave 
to France. At Pavia, Francis lost every- defence of St. Quentin, outside which town 
thing but honour. Rome was taken and the French lost a battle, wasted his oppor- 
sacked by the imperialists. The French lost tunity of marching on Paris. On the death 
another army in Italy and were smitten to of his father, Philip determined on peace. 
the ground; but circumstances at that crisis Protecting the rights of Elizabetb, our 
began then to favour them. Henry now iu- English claims were first considered at 
elined to the side of France, the Reforma- Cambresis. France, it was agreed, was to 
tion convulsed Germany, the Turks overran bold Calais for eight years, and then to 
Hnngary and threatened Vienna. Peace surrender it to England. Savoy and Pied- 
was necessary for Charles, and his aunt mont were to be restored to Emanuel 
and the mother of Francis were allowed to Philibert, France was to evacuate all tbe 
arrange terms. The peace of Cambray places which she held in Tuscany and 
followed, by which Francis agreed to pay Sienna, and to surrender to Genoa all the 
two millions of crowns as the ransom of towns of Corsica. Finally, France was 
his two sons, to resign the sovereignty of allowed to retain J\Ietz, Toul, and Verdun. 
:Flanders and Artois, and to forego all his But the greatest of all these treaties was 
{;bims to Italy: on condition that Cbarles the treaty of Westphalia, signed at :Munster 
ceased to demand the restitution of Bur- in 1648. This treaty closed the Thirty 
gundy. Years' 'Val' between Sweden and Germany, 
The great peace of Passau established in which Tilly and Gushwus Adolphus had 
German Protestantism for the first time on both perished, and by which half Europe 
a firm basis. The princes of the Smalcaldic had been devastated. l\[azarin had suc- 
League, dissatisfied with the one-sided I ceeded Richelieu, and yet this terrible strife 
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had continued, drawing in, onc after an- 
othcr, almost every European power. The 
last great cxploits of this war had been the 
famous victory at Rocroi, which Condé won 
over the famous Spanish and Walloon 
infantry, and the loss of half a French 
army in Swabia. Turenne was mounting 
for fresh victories. Torstenson, the Swede, 
had just invaded Holstein to punish Den- 
mark for her concealed hOf,tility, when the 
negotiations commenced. 
By this famous treaty, France was to 
hold 
Ietz, TouI, Verdun, Drissac, and all 
Upper and Lower Alsace. Sweden re- 
ceivpd four millions of crowns, Bremen, 
Verdun, Upper Pomera.nia, Stettin, the hIe 
of Rugen, and the city of 'Vismar. The 
Elector of Brandenburg, as recompense for 
the loss of Upper Pomerania, was to re- 
ceive the bishopric of Brandenburg, and 
the bishoprics of Halberstadt, 
Iinden, and 
Camino The Duke of Bavaria was to be 
elector, with the Upper Palatinate, and 
Charles Louis an eighth elector, with the 
Lower Palatinate. rl'he Swiss republic was 
also declared a sovereign estate, exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the empire. 
The treaty of the Pyrenees terminated, in 
165
, the long wars between France and 
Spain. Under ::\Iazarin's administration, 
Turenne had forced the Spanish lines at 
Arras; but Condé saved the shattered army. 
Condé soon afterwards, at Valenciennes, 
turned the tables on Turenne; but that 
great general was never greater than after 
a defeat. Soon afterwards, Turenne de- 
feated Condé, and took Dunkirk, which 
Condé was endeavouring to relieve. The 
peace which 
Iazarin concluded arranged 
for the marriage of the young French king 
and the Infanta of Spain. Louis agreed to 
pardon Condé, Philip to forgive the Cata- 
lonians who had rebelled, and finally Spain 
renounced all pretensions to Alsace. 
On the death of Philip the Second of 
Spain, in 16ô3, Louis the Fourteenth in- 
fitantly set his foot on the treaty of the 
PyreneeF:, and claimed for his wife the 
duchy of Brabant, till the death of a sickly 
child should leave him free to seize also 
the Spanish throne. Turenne and forty 
thousand men swept into :Flanders, and 
took fortress after fortress. .After Charle- 
roy, Tournay; after 1'ournay, COllI.tray; 
after Courtray, Douary. Lille fell in nine 
days. By tho treaty of Aix-la-ChapelIe, 
Louis retained all tho towns he had con- 
quered except those of Franche Comté. 
England being won oyer to Louis by the 
most disgraceful intrigues, the French in- 



 


stantly invaded HolJand. TI'e Dutch, inun- 
dating their country, and resolved rather to 
emigrate in one vast fleet than yield to 
..Frallce, were bravely led by the Prince of 
Orange, who declared that he would die dis- 
puting the last ditch. Then came Turenne's 
cruelties in the Palatinate, and many brave 
fights at sea between the Dutch, and the 
:Frellch and English. The Prince of Orang-e, 
con
taIltIy defeated, still made a head, till 
France began to grow exhausted. The 
English people '\\ ere urging Charles to 
juin the Dutch, and stop the progress of 
French ambition. The treaty of Nime- 
guen secured to France not only Franche 
Comté, but Cambray, St. Omer, Valen- 
ciennes, Tournay, Cassel, Charlemont, &c. 
The States were to have )Iaestricht again, 
and Spain Oudenarde, Ghent, and Lim- 
h)urg. The emperor was to retain Philips- 
burg, and to surrender Freyburg, and the 
Elector of Brandenburg was to restore hi
 
Pomeranian conquests to Sweden. 
The next great settlement of EuroDean 
quarrels was that famous patching up of 
old wrangles at Ryswick. Catinot had 
conquered Savoy, and the combined fleets 
of Holland and .Engbnd had been defeated 
off Beechy Head. The French had taken 
Namur under the vcry eyes of "\VilJiam, 
and had defeated the allies at Steinkirk and 
Neerwinden. The great Smyrna fleet had 
been attacked while under our convoy, and 
twelve hundred thousand pounds' worth 
of property destroyed. The war ended, how- 
ever, with 'Villiam's taking Namur, a stroke 
that partly recovered the glory that he had 
lost in three previous campaigns. By the 
treaty Louis acknowledged 'Villiam to be 
the lawful sovereign of England, and re- 

tored Charleroy, :\Iom
, Courtray, and 
Luxembourg, and several Catalonian cities 
to :::;pain; he gave up Freiburg, Brissac, 
and .Philipsburg to the emperor; and tho 
duchies of Lorraine and Bar to their native 
prmce. 
The subsequent tremendous victory over 
thp Turks at Zenta, by Prince EU!{l.'Ile, led 
to the peace of Carlùwitz, by which .dustria. 
secured Hungary, Russia Azof, the Poles 
Podolia, and the Venetians the Pelopon- 
nesus, and several towns in Dalmatia. 
:Marlborough's great victories at Oude- 
Jlarde, Blenheim, and 11aJplaquet, ulti- 
mately led to the great pacification at 
Utrecht. By this treaty, }'rance surren- 
dered her right to the 
pallish succession; 
Savoy acquired Xice; Prussia, acknow- 
ledged as a kingdom, was to receive Spanish 
Guelderland and N eufchatel in exchange for 
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the principality of Orange and the lordship 
of Chalon; the Rhine was to be the boun- 
dary of the German empire; Luxembourg, 
N amur, and Charleroy were to be given the 
States General as a barrier; and LiIle, 
Aire, Befhune, and St. Venant were to be 
rest.ored to France; while England was to 
retain Nova Scotia, St. Christopher's, Hud- 
son's Bay, N e\yfoundland, l\Iillorca, and 
Gibraltar; and to her also was granted 
the profitable assiento or contract for fur- 
nisláng the Spanish colonies in South 
America with negroes for the term of thirty 
years. The emperor, holding out against 
these terms, had finally to sign the peace 
of Rustadt, and obtained far less favour- 
able conditions, and had to cede Landau 
and other Rhenish fortresses to France. 
Bavaria rolinquished Sardinia to the em- 
peror in return for the Upper Palatinate, 
and France acknowledged the electoral 
dignity of the Duke of Hanover. 
The treaty of Breshu was that })eace won 
for Frederick the Great by the unexpected 
victory at Czaslau. It secured for Prussia 
the cession of Upper and Lower Silesia, 
and the country of Glatz, and it withdrew 
the Queen of Hungary from. her alliance 
with :France. 
Pitt's long war with France terminated 
in 1763 by the treaty of Paris, that, much 
as it was railed against by the 'Yhigs, 
gave us a vast increase of colonial territory. 
France ceded to us Canada and a part of 
Louisiana. Spain gave up Florida for the 
Ha"\annah and l\Iillorca ; France yielded her 
forts on the Senegal and the Island of 
Granada, and gave up her claim to the 
neutral islands of St. Vincent, Dominica, 
and rrobago; in return we surrendered to 
France St. Lucia and Pondieherry. 
The treat.y of Campo Formio closed the 
first series of campaigns carried on by 
Napoleon against Austria. The French had 
been victorious at Arcola and Rivoli, and 
:11antua, that powerful fortress, had. sur- 
rendered to their arms. Bonaparte had 
invaded the Papal territories, undaunted 
by the sanctity of the successor of St. 
Peter, and had trodden Venice under foot. 
At Leoben it was originally proposed that 
Austria should have certain compensation 
beyond the River Oglio for ceding to France 
Flanders and all the countries on the left 
side of the Rhine, including the strong city 
of 1Iayence. The Venetian territories on 
the mainland were also to be given to 
Austria, who was to retain 1Iantua, while 
to Venice was to be handed over the lega- 
tions of Bologna, Ferrara, and Romaglla. 
But when the Venetians rose on the jj'rench, 



 


and the massacre at Verona took place, N a- 
poleon had no more mercy on Venice, and at 
once divided IH'r dominions between France 
and Am,tria, France taking the Albanian 
territories and some of the Ionian Islands, 
and Austria swallowing Istria, Dalmatia, 
and Venice herself. Napoleon also claimed 
ltfantua and the line of the Adige, and when 
Cobenzel, the Austrian ambassador, hesi- 
tated, he took from a bracket a china vase 
of value, given Cobenzel by the Empress 
Catherine, and dashed it on the hearth- 
stone. 
"The truce is then ended," he thundered. 
"Before the end of autumn I will break 
your empire into as many fragments as this 
potsherd. " 
The Austrians gave way, and the treaty 
of Campo ]formio was signed the following 
day. 
The next war with Austria, closing witI1 
the great blow at 
Iarengo, and :Moreau's 
brilliant victoryat Hohenlinden, was patched 
up at Luneville, in spite of the urgent en- 
treaties of England to Austria to continue 
the war-entreaties which were backed up 
by a loan of two millions. By this treaty 
Austria ceded Tuscany to a prince of the 
House of Parma, and the whole left bank 
of the Rhine was ceded to the French Re- 
public, the German princes who suffered, to 
be repaid by indemnities allotted them at 
the expense of the Germanic body in 
general. 
Then came the Egyptian campaign, the 
reduction of :Malta by the English, and the 
attack of the Danish fleet by Nelson, till 
in 1802 the peace of Amiens gave peace 
for a time to bleeding Europe. The nations 
needed repose. England, moderate in her 
demands of all her conquests, retained only 
Ceylon and Trinidad. Portugal lost Oli- 
venza and a part of Guiana; Corfu, and 
six other islands, were constituted into a 
republic, and. l\lalta was to be restored to. 
the knights. 
The treaty of Pres burgh was the sequence 
to the overwhelming victory of Austerlitz. 
The first preliminary was the payment of 
one hundred millions of francs by Austria. 
The Tyrol was ceded to Bavaria, and Venice 
was annexed to the kingdom of Italy. By 
this treaty Austria lost twenty thousand 
square miles of territory, two millions and 
a half of subjects, and a revenue reaching 
two millions and a half of florins. Such 
was the result of a six months' campaign, 
and one great victory. 
Every treaty of .Napoleon's marked the 
close of some ::;eries of tremendous victories. 
That of 1'ilsit reconciled him to Rus
ia. 
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']'ho terms weig-hed }leavy on Pru
sia. 
"p'mm that dO'ivl1-crus}1('d king-dom wa
 
'Yre
ted the portion of PoIand acquired by 
t}u' p:lrtition of 1 ï'7
, anel this portion '" as 
to be called the Grand Duchy of Nas
au. 
Russia acquired the province of Bialystock, 
ann Dautzic "as made a frep city. 
By the pcace signcd at Scllfjn brun in lR09 
Xapolpon pas
ed Austria under the f;:1me 
harrow, which he had previously drawn 
over Prussia. At one stroke of the ppn 
AustT'ia surrcndered forty-fixe thousand 
f;quare miles of territory, and a pr}pulation 
of between three and four millions. :x apo- 
leon was at first resolved to wrench from 
the Austrian empire both Hungary and 
Bohemia, hut at the last moment he spared 
]}er from actual disl1lcmberment. Evcnt- 
ually Austria ceded Saltsburg and part of 
the Upper Hhine to the Princes of tIle Con- 
fl'deration of the Hhine. To France she 
surrendpred Triestc, Carniola, Friuli, the 
circle of Yillach) and 
ome parts of Croatia 
and Dalmatia. To the King of Saxony 
she sullenly yiehIed part of TIohemia, 
CI'acow, and the whole of"
 estern Galicia, 
while Russia took Eastern Galicia, with a 
population of four hundred thousand souls. 
RllCh are a few of the celebrated treaties 
whieh havc been knotted and woven by 
astute diplumatists, l)ut which havc always 
yiplùed like cobwebs to the swords of con- 
qucrors. 


:MY NEW IDEA. 


Dr:DIC
\TLD TO MM. LES CIIEVALIERS 
D'INDUSTRIE. 
I
 Two PART
. PART II. 

f y firRt proceeding in connexion with the 
eXl'cutioll of my great idea wa
 to go to a 
certain great stationer'
 shop in Oxford- 
street, w}1('re I purchased a handsome ph to- 
graphic album, of a large size and a square 
!'Ihape. I 
elccted a yolumc-and herc let 
me solicit the' Rpecial attention of all who 
may pC'rnse this statement-the cardboard 
leaves of which were rather thin, and which 
had undl'rneath each of the 
paces designed 
for the reception of the card portraits a. 
long, ornamentally shapcd openiug-. throug-h 
which it was intcndl'd that the photograph 
shoulJ be pushed up into its ])lace, but de- 
signed by me to fulfil another purpose as 
welL 

[y next act was to collect from my 
friends as many of their p'lrtraits, in the 
form of cartes de visit-c, as I coula po
siblv 
g-et together. I had purpo
('ly g-ivcn out 
that it was mv intention-as illdee(1 it was 
-to set off v
ry shortly on a long' journey. 



 



fy tour waq to include America and tIle 
colonieA, and was to be undertaken with a 
view of increa
ing the stock of inf()rmation 
with which it was my intention to !-ìct up 
in business one day, as a poJitician. neforf' 
fitarting on !'Iuch an exp<,dition it was na- 
tural that I sllOuld wish to carry with me 
some rememhr:1nces of the friends who had 
fo'h(m n me 
o much kindne
s in England, 
and therefore it was that I made STIch a 
point of making my collection of photo- 
graphic portraits complete. 'rhere were 
Aomc of my City friends, who had attained, 
by the magnitude of their financial opera- 
tions, to the position of merchant prince
, 
"Whose likenesses I was particularly anxious 
to 
ecure, as it would be natural that any 
ncw acquaintances whom I mig-ht make in 
the course of my trRvels would be interested 
in seeing what such world-renowned capi- 
talists were like. 
'Vhen I am once embarked in an under. 
taking, it is part of my nature to do what I 
do thoroughly. I had set my mind, as I 
have already said, on the consummating of 
a great Ülea, and I determined to carry it 
out on a great scale. I was about to part 
from a set of friends and acquaintaTlees who 
had shown me great ho
pitality, and before 
leaving England I was resolved 
o make 
some return for that hospitality. I deter- 
mined that the form which my acknowledg- 
ment should take was to he a handsome 
break fil st, luncheon, conation. whatever 
you like to call it, an elegant and, at the 
same time, a sn bstantial meal, with tea. 
and coffee at one end of the table, and 
wine at the other, to "hich the guests 
Rhould bc invited to sit down, at tweh-e 
o'clock, on a ccrtain day early in the month 
of J nne. I had some difficulty in securing 
the attendance of my City friends at the 
early hour which I have mentioned, but I 
did manag-e at last to make all those whose 
presence I most wi
h('d for promise to p
lr- 
take of my dt-jeuner. 
I flatter my:-;elf that it was decidedly a 
br:lliant thing, that breakfast party of 
mine. \Y (' were extremely gay and hlka- 
tive. I had-kno" ing that my mind was 
likcly to be somewhat preoccupied-pre- 
pared my conversation beforehand, and had 
so many conversational crackers rcady to 
let oft
 that 1 "as able to throw a firework 
or two, 3,:, occasion required, to any friend 
who appeared in 
traits) and so to kel'p the 
talk from flagb-rÏng- even for a moment. By 
the time that the champagne had been 
round twicp. "e had attained the fullest 
measure of h )()d-fdlowship. and were all in 
the hi!!hest !!ood-lmmour \\ it h each otller. 
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It was at this moment tbat I rose from 
my seat, and commenced an address to the 
assembled company. I told them that I 
was not going to make a speech, that such 
a proceeding was contrary alike to my 
principles and my capacity. All I was 
going to do was to express-very inade- 
quately I feared-my profound sense of 
the extraordinary kindness which I had 
met with during my residence in London, 
and the remembrance of which would ever 
remain indelibly inscribed on the tablets, 
&c. &C. I purposely leave out a great deal 
of what I said, about this time, 011 such 
subjects as friendship, hospitality, partings, 
absence, "dragging at each remove a 
lengthening chain," and the like, and 
come to the concluding portion of my 
address, whic-h-developing as it does the 
nature of that great idea of which I have 
said so much-seems to me worthy to be 
repeated word for word. 
" I am about," I said, "to take leave of 
you all certainly for a considerable time, 
and 'it may be,' in the words of the song, 
'for ever.' Before doing so, or perhaps I 
shonJd rather say in doing so, I bave one 
final and most urgent request to make, with 
which I feel convinced beforehand that 
you will all most readily comply. I have 
here a volume" -and at this point I laid 
my hand upon my album, which I had pre- 
yiously placed within reach-" I have here 
a volume in w}1Ích are inserted the portraits 
of the greater number of my friends and 
acquaintances, besides those whom the ties 
of relationship have naturally endeared to 
me. The portraits of all of you who are 
here present to-day are, I need hardly say, 
included in this collection, and it is in re- 
ference to them that I have to make the 
request of which I have just spoken. It is 
my wish, in order to render the gratifica- 
tion which I shall hereafter derive from their 
contemplation complete, that-that-" 
here my voice grew husky, and I was 
obliged to moisten my lips with a little 
water-" that, in short, you will each one 
of you favour me by inscribing your names 
(lll full) under your portraits, in order that 
I may not only see the outward present- 
ment of each, but also something which is, 
as it were, an emanation of eách indivi- 
dua.l's own personality." I am not sure 
that I quite knew what was intended to be 
conveyed by these last few words, but I 
was a little confused, I don't mind owning, 
and my emotions (of various kinds) were 
too much for me. There was a general 
murmur of assent to my proposal which 
much affected me, and it was in a broken 


voice that I requested one of the waiters 
who was in attendance to bring forward 
the inkstand, which, like the photographic 
album, I had taken care to have handy. 
We had a good deal of laughing and 
joking on this signing business, v.Thich I 
superintended individually in every case. 
Such superintendence was a most necessary 
part of the proceeding, for, there being a 
place specially marked and set aside to con- 
tain each one's signature, it is of course 
unnecessary to say that everybody wanted 
to append his or her autograph anywhere 
else, at any inconvenience. They made 
"offers" at the space above the photo- 
graph, and at the space below it, and even 
wanted to screw their names into the 
narrow strip of cardboard between the 
bottom of the portrait and the little orna- 
mented opening, a short distance beneath 
which was specially intended to receive the 
writing, the paper contained within its 
limits being of the sort ordinarily used for 
writing on, and very preferable for the pur- 
pose to the cardboard, of which the rest of 
each page was composed. It was quite a 
troublesome t.:'tsk to keep the autographists 
within their proper limits, but I was very 
peremptory-though jocosely so, of course 
-upon the subject. Indeed, I was a good 
deal troubled altogether. One lady, pos- 
sessed of a gushing nature, was going to 
introduce the words " Yours sincerely" be- 
fore her signature, and it was only by 
urging the necessity of uniformity, that I 
was able to arrest the establishment ofa pre- 
cedent, whicll, if generally followed, would 
-as will appear hereafter-have been fatal 
to my prospects. This was really an 
anxious time for me in many ways. One 
old gentleman asked me whether I would 
have his business signature or his familiar 
and friendly one, which was much abbre- 
viated. It was a staggering question, but 
I retained my presence of mind, and replied 
that if it was only for my own gratification 
of course I should prefer the latter, but that 
I felt sure that those to whom I might show 
the autograph in far-off countries, and who 
would all know the renowned financialist 
by name, would wish to see that name 
signed as it ordinarily appeared in those 
documents by which the commercial in- 
terests of Europe, nay of the world itself, 
were so materially and so continually 
affected. I was in a cold perspiration while 
I spoke, for any mistake here would cer- 
tainly have considerably imperilled the 
chance of my great idea. 
'VeIl it was, as I have said, an anxious 
ürnc for me, but it came to an end, and 
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in due time all tho signatures which I 
required were appended to the portraits to 
which they were appropriate. 'Vheu the 
last was dried and blotted, I closed the 
alhum and pressed it against my heart. 
" You don't know," I said, looking round 
upon my friends with an affectionate glance, 
" you don't know what thi
 book will be to 
mc." .And illdced they did not. 
_\.s soon as the last of my guests was 
gone-they left with many expressions of 
goodwill almost immediately after the sign- 
iug business was over-I seized the album 
and rmihed oft' with it to my bedroom, 
locking the door of that apartment as soon 
as I got inside. Pausing then for one in- 
sta.nt-but only for one, as I had much to 
do, and little time to do it in-I got my 
ideas together, and then seating myself at 
my writing-t.'1.ble, with the photograph 
book open before me, set myself to work to 
complpte the task which had been so aus- 
piciously begun. 
I have already remarked that in pur- 
chasing my album I had selected one, the 
cardboard leaves of which were rather 
thinner than they generally are, and I have 
also mentioned that underneath each of the 
open F:paces intended to contain the portraits 
there '\as a long horizontal slit or aperture, 
by means of which the photographs were 
introduced into their plact's. I must now 
go a step further, and state the fact that I 
had with great care fastened each leaf to the 
one next it, gluing the extreme edges only. 
Befure sticking' the leaves together thus, 
however, I bad done something else which 
must be mentioned in this place, and to 
which especial attention is requestûd. 
At all stationers' shops, in the metropo- 
lis and elsewhere, there are sold, at the 
l'ate of one penny each, certain long narrow 
strips of paper, stamped with the govern- 
ment stamp, and on which either a receipt 
or a CHE(.ll'"E (!) may be written with equal 
propriety. Of thesC' 1 purchased a haIf- 
dozen and placed them behind six of the 
portraits contained in my album. 'fhen I 
glued, as I have said, the edges of the page 
thus prepared to the cdges of the page 
next it, and this being done it will be under- 
stood, if I have succeeded in making myself 
intelligible, that a portion of everyone of 
these slips appeared through the aperture 
wh

h I have described as occupying a 
horizontal position directly under each 
photograph. I have now to add that the 
portion of the slip of stamped paper thus 
exposed was in every case the right-baud 
lower corner, and I may also mention that 
the six portraits to which they were ap- 


pended w('re those of six of thc wca1thiebt 
of tlIt' guests who were to grace the festive 
board on the occa
ion of my farewell 
breakfa.'.;t. As for the other portraits of 
friends who were not capitalists, the paper 
which appeared through the apertures 
underne.ath their photographs "\\ as exactly 
of the Rame make as that uspd for the 
other
, but it "a') not stamped. 'Vhy should 
it be ? 
Have I made mys(.If underp;tood, and is 
some notion of the nature of my great idea 
beg'Înning to become apparent? If so, it 
will be almost unnecessary for me to st.ate 
that when with my penknife I carefully 
separated the edges of the leaves which a 
short time before I had as careful1y fa!,tened 
together, I found my six slips of stamped 
paper lying snugly before me, each with 
the name of a great capitalist written by 
that capitalist's own hand in the legitimate 
spot for the signature of a cheque, low 
down, and at the right-band side. 
'Vhat my sensations were as I contem- 
plated those slips may be imagined by 
those who, by some sudden turn of fortune's 
wheel, have been in a moment raised from 
poverty to affluence. There lay untold 
wealth within my reach. :Money, to almost 
any extC'nt, was represented by slips of 
paper. Those names meant money-every 
letter of them-it was enough to make 
one's brain reel to think of it. 
I had no time, however, to spend in such 
weaknesses as brain-reelinf!. It" as half- 
past two, the banks would close at four, 
and I had business ofimporta.nce to transact 
hefore that hour, having to leave for Liver- 
pool (en route to the United States) by the 
evening mail. So I sat down to my table, 
with my slips of stamped paper before me, 
and proceeded to convert them into cheques 
on the bankers - I had of eOUI'f;e taken care 
to abcertain in each case who they were--of 
th9 illustrious men whose names were in- 
scribed on each. 
And here let me pause for a moment to 
make a small explanation which may per- 
haps apppar t<> be not uncalled for. It 
is possible that some person or persons 
in whose way this narrative may hereafter 
come, may so far mi
undcrst.'1.nù this pro- 
ceeding of mine as t<> accuse me of- I can 
hardly bring mYRclf to write the word-oC 
dishonesty. Let me proceed at once to 
clear myself from a charge so mom"trous 
and unfuunded. The act in which I was 
engaged when converting those "lips of 
paper into cheques on my friends' bankers, 
\\ as simply that of effecting a loan. I re- 
garùed each of these capitalists, of w bom I 
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was about to procure a temporary accom- 
modation, in the light of one who was about 
unconsciously, and, as it were, involuntarily, 
to lend me a sum of money of which I for 
the moment stood in need. But -why not 
-the reader will perhaps say-why not 
have negotiated the loan in the usual way, 
requesting the consent of the parties to the 
traL.saction? l\Iy answer is ready: because 
I have, as I have before intimated, a proud 
and independent nature, and an invincible 
repugnance to asking favours. Besides, if 
I had asked for a loan in the IDanller sug- 
gest
d, it might have beell refused, and 
what an exceedingly awkward thing that 
would have been! 
Regarding this-this-transaction, then, 
in the light of a loan, which I should one 
of these days repay with interest, at the 
rate of five per cent per annum, all on a 
business-like footing, I determined to be 
moderate. I calculated that a sum of two 
thousand pounds would be enough to meet 
all the expenses I should have to incur, and 
leave me a handsome balance with which 
to make a start in the New VV orld, and this 
I intended to get together thus: Six friends 
had accommodated me-so to speak-with 
these bank cheques; one of them, Sir Percy 
Jingle, was a man of quite enormous wealth; 
the other five, though all very rich, were 
not absolutely millionaires as was the case 
with Sir P. J. I determined, then, to draw 
on each of these gentlemen to an extent 
proportionate to his means. Sir Percy 
Jingle should accommodate me with a 
thousand pounds, right off, and the other 
five with a couple of hundred each, which 
would exactly make up the sum which I 
required. Having settled tl1Ïs question in 
my own mind, I sat down quickly and 
wrote off the six cheques in no time. 
I was not long over my cheques, writing 
them off glibly enough till I canle to the 
last, and then I confess I did hesitate for a 
moment. It was the Jingle cheque for ß 
thousand pounds. The sum was so large. 
Suppose there should be any hitch about 
it? I-Etch, nonsense! It was large to me, 
no doubt, but not large to Jingle-not 
large to Jingle's bankers. Did not I know 
on ,,,hat a scale things of this sort \vere 
conch.1Ctecl among really rich men? Had 
not a clerk at Goldchild's told me the other 
day of the :Marquis of H. walking in there 
quite quietly, presenting a cheque for forty 
thousand l)ounds, and just thrusting the 
notes into his pocket and walking out 
again as if nothing had happened? I soon 
silenced my doubts with reflections of this 


sort, and getting out into the street, called 
a hansom cab, and set off upon a round of 
visits to the different ba nking establish- 
ments on which my cheques "Were drawn. 
Nothing could be pleasanter than 
uch a, 
succession of calls. I came out of each of 
those first five places of business exactly 
two hundred pounds richer tllan I went in, 
and when I emerged from the last of them 
I had no less in all than a thousand puunds 
buttoned up in my breast-pocket. I had 
never had so large a sum in my possession 
in my life, nor anything approaching it, 
The notes made quite a fat bundle, and I 
could feel them prossing in a lump against 
my heart. Somehow they did not seem to 
soothe or tranquillise its action, though, but 
quite the reverse. 
l\Iy great coup, however, remained still 
to be made. I bad delayed the cashing of 
my large cheque, as I had delayed the 
writing of it, to the last. A curious sort 
of hesitation had possessed me in connexioll 
with it all along, and it held me still. I 
loitered on my way to the bank, which was 
not a City house, but one of .world-wide re- 
nown at the "'Vest-end. I loitered, anù 
hesitated, and, for a moment even, found 
myself doubting whether, after all, I would 
present the cheque at all. Suppose I 
rested satisfied with what I had got, ? It 
was a large sum. It would set me going, 
at any rate, and even keep me afloat for a 
certain length of time. 
rrIms, for awhile, I hesitated, yielding in 
a pusillanimous way to my fears and 
scruples instead of fighting against thcm 
with all my might, as I should have done. 
In a word, I lost so much time in conse- 
quence of my indecision, that before I got 
to the establishment of :Messrs. Bullion and 
Co. the chimes uf the neighbouring church 
of St. l\Iartin's-in-the-Fields had struck 
the hour of four, and when I reached the 
doors they were closed. 
I suppose there are other people besides 
myself in the world who, after remaining 
long undecided which of two courses it 
wouhl be best to choose, have felt, directly 
one of those courses has become impossible 
of adoption, that it was beyond all duubt 
the right one, and that they would now 
give anything to have still the power of 
selecting it. As far as I am concerned, I 
may safely say that this is invariably my 
experience, and on this particular occasion 
it was so in a special degree. ",Vhy had I 
hesitated? I asked myself. Had I taken 
aU these pains and run all this risk-for 
there could be no doubt that there was risk, 
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::Lud that in the eye of the law my idea of 
ll(\gotiating an in\"oluntary loan would be 
entirely mi'Sullderstood-ha.d I done a]] this, 
and was nothing to come of it, after all ? 
'Vas I actua1Jy going to throwaway a 
tllOusand pounds, \\ hen it was "ithin my 
gra:-.p ? 
I continued to question myself in this 
indigJlant fashion tiIJ at last [ worked my- 
self up into such a !'age at my own weak- 
nefiS and fo]]v, tJmt 1 resolved, intolerable 
as I knew thè tlelay would be to me, to re- 
main that Hight in London, in order that 
I might cash my cheque the next day. I 

houId still be ill time for the American 
boat if I went down to Liverpool by Olie 
of the morning trains. 
It may easily be imagined what sort of 
a time I had of it that e\ ening, and during 
the night which ensued. I did not like to 
go back to my 10dging-s, having a general 
sense upon me that it was desirable that I 
Hhould keep out of the way, and 110t be 
found by anyone who might want me. 
Acting upon this principle, 1 went alid 
ordl'red a dinner (w hich 1 could not cat) 
at au obscure chop - house in the City, 
and then at a later hour hired a bed (in 
w hic h I could not sleep) at the X ew H UIll- 
ID UnlS. 
':rIl3.t night seemed interminable, and so 
did the morning which followed. I thought 
nine o'clock would never come. It seemed 
to me, at that moment, a ridiculously late 
hour at which to bpgin l)Usines
, though I 
have no doubt that the subject strikes those 
who take their scats at a desk at that hour 
C!Very murning in a difI"erellt lig-ht. 
Something of a relapse into the hesitating 
oondition which I had fall('n into the day 
before carne upon me wh('n the moment at 
length arriveù for making my great at- 
tempt. This time, however, I did not yield 
to it. I waited till I concei\"ed that the 
establishment might reasonably be sup- 
posed to lun"e got into working ordpr, ê.lnp. 
then, assuming as bold a frunt as I could 
caU up, I walked in. I thought, by-the- 
bye, that the policeman" ho al\\ays stands 
in the doorway at Bullion anù Co.'s (ridi- 
culous custom) regarded me with attention 
as I pa::;.::>eù in. 
I must confess that at this moment, as 
I ad,-anced towards the counter, I felt a 
strange prescntiment of evil; lilY finger-tips 
were cold, and my knees were shaky, and 
my voice, as in preselltin!.;' the chellue 1 
uttered the words, '" I'll take it in hundred- 
pound notes," sounded to me like SOIDe- 
body eL')e' s. 


<1j 


As I gave in my cheque I observed, or 
thong-lIt I did, that the clerk to whom I 
hallded it exchanged a. glance with ant/tLer 
who stood next him, and that he made a 
gesture to a me!;..;enger, dresseù in a sort of 
livery, who was waiting near tIlC door, and 
who immediately went out. Then he bent 
acro
s the counter, and looking me very 
steadily in the face, said, "This chl'que i<; 
for an unusually large sum; perhaps you 
will have the kindness to follow me into one 
of the inner rooms;" and he came out from 
behind his desk, as he f'poke, and led the 
way towards a passage connecting the outer 
with the inner offices. ...\t this moment I 
certainly had serious thoughts of bolting, 
but I remembered the messenger and the 
signal which had been given him, and also 
tlmt when I had last seen that functionary 
he was hurrying along in the direction of 
the doorway in \\ hich that ridiculous police- 
man was standing, and through which I 
should have to pass if I attempted to make 
my pscape. There was nothing for it but 
to follow my conductor. 
:Messrs. Bullion's ea:::hier led the way 
into 
 small room of unprepossessing ap- 
pearance, containing a square table with an 
inkstand upon it, two chairs, and a taU 
desk standing in a corner. There was a 
sheet almanack o\-er the chimney-picce, and 
t he window was ornamented with iron bars. 
'rhe cashier clo
ed the door as S0011 as we 
had entered, and then turning upon me v(:ry 
suddenly, said: 
" '\T e 1m ve t his morning recei yed a COlll- 
munication from 
Iessrs. Ingot and Co."- 
alas! it was there that my first cheque had 
been cashed-" in reference to a cheque 
which you presented there yesterday, and 
ill connexion with which there seems reason 
to apprehend some kind of foul play. The 
party in whose Ilame the cheque was drawn 
happenecl to call at the bank soon after it 
had been cashed, "ishing to examine the 
state of his account, and he at once dcclarell 
that he knew nothing wh.ltever of the 
cheque, and that he had certainly not dra\\ 11 
it, or indeed any other 011 the day on which I 
it \\ as dated." 
'There was a low tap at the door at this 
moment, to which my companion responded 
"ith the words ,. ...\.II right;" then seeing I 
me louk round ha
tily, in the direction of 
tbe door, he addeù, mldressing me, "...\..ny 
attempt to esca}>l' will be perfectly useless; 
there is a policeman oubide tbe ùoor, und 
another within. c.1.I1." 
"Policeman," I echoed; .. cðcape! )Iay 
I ask what ).on mean, oil"?" I had recovered it 
.
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myself a little, and was determined not to 
give in without a struggle, at any rate. 
" 1Vhat I mean is simply this," was the 
reply. ":Messrs. Ingot have cashed a cheque, 
of which the person by whom it purports 
to be signed disclaims all knowledge; and, 
further, on sending round to certain other 
hOU3
S of business, which they did at once, 
they found that, in more than one instance, 
similar payments had been made of cheques 
drawn in your favour, and of which, on 
inquiry, it was found that the respective 
owners of the accounts on which they were 
drawn knew nothing. Under these circum- 
stances the only conclusion which could 
possibly be arrived at was that the cheques 
in question were forgeries." 
"They are not forgeries," I answered, 
indignantly. "Do you suppose that that 
cheque in your hand is a forgery? Look 
at it-that is all-look at it." 
The cashier glanced carelessly at the 
document in his hand. "The signature 
is very like that of Sir Percy Jingle, no 
doubt," he said. "I am not here, how- 
ever," he added, ., to discuss the question 
of its likeness or unlikeness, but simply to 
act upon my instructions." And with that 
he went to the door of the room and called 
in the policeman who was waiting outside. 


I am only saying what has often been 
said before, when 1 state the fact that the 
little room seemed at this juncture to turn 
round with me. Things really did be- 
come in some degree indistinct to me. I 
found mYßelf in certain places, and involved 
in certain circumstances, without exactly 
knowing how I got to be so placed, or 
how I came to be so circumstK.'tnced. I 
found myself in a cab with a couple of 
policemen opposite me, and I found myself 
in a police-court \vith a great many people 
stal-iug at me-among them certain of my 
guests of the day before-and then I found 
myself in a vehicle which reminded me 
})ainfully of my "seclusion" omnibus, only 
it had a policeman for driver, and another 
})oliceman for conductor, and then, at a 
later period of the day, I found myself in 
jail. 
The rest of my story is soon told. My 
case came on, in due time, for trial, and I 
was indicted for forgery, and obtaining 
money under false pretences. vVe had rare 
fun while the firßt of these counts was 


being disposed of. My counsel was a 
capital fellow, with whom under other 
circumstances I had been well acquainted, 
and he entered into the spirit of the thing 
thoroughly. I had, of course, made him 
acquainted with the exact state of the case 
in conn ex ion with the manner in which 
I had got the signatures, and he took 
much pleasure in the mystified condition 
of everybody connected with the prose- 
cution as to how those signatures had 
been obtained. He kept up the mystifica- 
tion as long as he possibly could, till, find- 
ing the case going against him, he at last 
revealed the whole of my scheme, produc- 
ing my photographic album in court, and 
handing it to me as I stood in the dock, in 
order that I might fit the cheques into the 
places which they had originally occupied, 
and otherwise illustrate the process by 
which I had gained my object. 
" You cannot call this man a forger, 
gentlemen," he said, at the conclusion of 
lîis address. "The learned judge himself 
will tell you that you cannot. Whose name 
has he forged? Whose hand-writing has 
he counterfeited ?" 
There was immense mirth displayed in 
the body of the court during this part of 
my advocate's speech, and such a tendency 
to applause manifested, that the judge had 
to threaten to clear the court before it 
could be suppressed. 
I was acquitted, then, 011 this count, but 
in connexion with the second charge of 
obtaining money under false pretences I 
was less fortunate. Under this head I was 
found guilty, and sentenced to an amount 
of penal servitude, which very speedily re- 
pressed any mirthful tendencies which had 
manifested themselves in my demeanour 
during other parts of the trial. 
I am hors de combat, then, for the pre- 
sent, but I do not mean to remain so. On 
the contrary, I intend to be out in the 
world again in the course of a year or two, 
and by that time perhaps I may find the 
public ready to receive both the" oval pill" 
and the "seclusion" omnibus in a liberal 
spirit. 
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to tbc same conclusion when I told 11Ïlil the i t . 
facts. I can't understand that kind of i 
thing. \Vhat can be the pleasurc of going ì 1 
through life. without a human heing to J 
wJlOm you ever tell anything' yon eithcr feel I ,' 
or intend? But she was always the f'ame. I , 
She never trusted anyone, as long as I rc- I 
member her." .. 

raud listened to all this very thought- ;1 
ful
. '
 
"rrell me. like a darling, what you collect It 
it from; tell me e,'erything he said," after , 
a considerable silence, )Iaud asked. I 
So 
IaxiI?illa 1Iedwyn r
peate
 her COD- I 
versabon wIth 
lr. Dawe wIth praIse" orthy , 
minutcness. (1 
" \V
at do you think of it?" sbc as1..ed, in II 
conclusIOn. I t 
"I think it looks extremely like what 
you say," }'laud replied, looking down 1'1 
thoughtfully. I 
" And do you like it ?" 1 ,t 
" I can't say I do. It is not a thing I 
havc much thought about-mamma':, mar- 1 
rying; but if shc wi!'hes-" 1.1 
Shc stopped suddenly, and )faximilla 1 

aw, to her surprise, that she was cr.y- l i n ,1 
lll
. 
" Pooh, pooh! my dC'ar child, t.ake care," 
said .Miss }Iax. .. Goodne!"s knows who 
may sec you. I bad not an idea you cared 
so much. 'Vhen I t.alked to you beforc 
 ' 
about it, you didn't seem to minù." 
" I don't know; it didn't seem so likely 
or so near," she saiù, making au effort, and I. 
drying her eyes hastily. "And really I I 
don't know, as you say, whether I ought I 
to be qJad or 
orry." 
" \Vell, for the pre
ent, we'll put that 
particular inquiry aside, for I want to tell 
you that horrid one-eyed man has pursue.1 
us, and I :saW him at the old wcll. in the 
dark walk, just now, 'V e mu
t ll1
kC' ont 


TIlE ItOSE 
\ND THE ](EY. 


-+-- 


cn \PTEP. XXVIII. INQUIRY. 
TGR
IXG into another walk, at her left, 
sllC npproaehed the house, and baw .Maud 
looking about her, as she stood in the midst 
of thc scarlet and bluc verbenas in the 
I Dutch garden at the side of the RaIl. 
, Shc signed to the old lady, smiling, as 
shc emerged. 
( " I have becn looking all round for you, 
and almost repenting I had not gone with 
,t you. I really began to think ho had run 
away with you." 
"'Va1ked a way, you mean; he does 
everything deliberately. Hc never ran in 
his life," replies the old lady. 
"\V eIl-weIl
and-" Thc young lady 
stole a quick glance over her shoulder to bc 
sure the y were not observed, and lüwerinO' 
. 0 
. her VOIce very much as they got nearer, shc 
) continued eagerly, "and tell me wbat hc 
I saiù. Did he tf'll you anything ?" 
" \Vell, he thinks he told mp nothing, 
and intended to tell me nothing, but he did 
tell Ule a great deal," answered .Miss :Max, 
smiling shrewdly, "and I don't know 
wbpther yon will be glad or sorry, but thc 
up
llUt i
, putting everything together, I 
I am nearly certain that your mamma intends 
I marrying, and that he is strongly against 
it. " 
.. Reany!" exclaimed 
fauù, stopping 
r ðhort, for thcy werc walking very slowly, 
i side b}? side. 

 H He did not say so in so many words, 
mind, Lut I can't account for what. hc said 
on any other supposition," Raid 1Iiss )Iax. 
"Has not she been very diplomatic? I 
don't know that any living creature but I 
su
pected what those mysterious t'xcursions 
could be about. You see :Mr. Cokejumped 
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"'t\hether he was at the house. I dare say 
Jones can find out all about him." 
Full of thi::; idea they returned together 
to the höuse; but no such person, so far as 
they could make out, had been there. 
j ones, again charged to inquire, failed to 
discover anything. 
" You see he has no business, or even 
pretence of businesR, at the house," said 
Miss ::.Mnx. "I think he's watching you. 
It can be for no good purpose; and if I 
were you, I should tell your mamma." 
"'Vhy mamma P I mean, why should 
I tell anyone P" She looked uncomfortably 
at :Miss Medwyn. 
"I think your mamma ought to know it, 
nnd I think it is better that people should 
know that you observe it." 
'rheir eyes met for a moment, 
md were 
again averted. 
" Yes, I think I will go to mamma, and 
iell her," said the young lady. ,; Shall I 
find you here when I come back P" 
They were in the hall at the time. 
I " Yes, I'll wait here," she answered. 
; Lady Vernon ,,,as alone in the library. 
Maud knocked at the door, and her mother's 
voice told her to come in. 
Rhe did so, and found Lady Vernon 
writing. She raised her eyes only for a 
moment, and said, ,vith a cold glance at 
llCr daughter: 
" Have you anything to-say, Maud P" 
" Only this. I wished to {ell you, mamma, 
tlwt a very in-looking, elderly man, who 
liaR been following my cousin :Thlax and me 
from place to })lace, during the whole of 
our little excursion, evidently tracking and 
watching us, for what purpose we can't 
guesR, h:1s turned up, to-duy, in the grounds. 
Maximilla saw him at the Nun's V{ ell, in the 
dark .walk, to-day. I-Ie is blind of one eye, 
and pret.ends to be tr::),velling for a religious 
society, and his name is Elihu Lizard." 
She paRsed. 
Lady Vernon h3.d resumed her writing, 
and said, with her eyes on the line her pen 
was tracing, 
" Well ?" 
,. I only wanted to ask, mamma, whether 
you knew anything of any such person P" 
said Maud. 
" .A man blind of one eye. what ,vas lIe 
doing P" said Lady Y el'non, dropping' each 
word slowly, as she continued her writing. 
" 1following us from place to place, every- 
where we went, and we really grew at 
bst quite frightened and miserable," said 
the young lady. 
" I e1Ïnk, Maud, you should endeavour 
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to be less governed by your imagination. 
There is no one admitted to Roydon who. 
is not a proper person, and, in all re- 
spects, of unexceptionable character. You 
must know that," said IJady Vernon, look- 
ing in her face with a cold stare, "and I 
don't think, within the precincts of Roy- 
d.on, that you or :Thfax have anything to 
fear from the machinations of blind elderly 
men, and I really }mve no time to discuss 
such things just now." And Lady V ernOE, 
with imperious displeasure, turned and 
wrote her letter diligently. 
So Mand turned and left the stately 
seclusion of that apartment, and returned 
through the other rooms to the hall, where 
she found Miss Max. I 
"I don't think she knows anything about I 
him," said :Thlaud. I 
" If she does not, that only makes it tho II 
more unpleasant," answered the old lady. 
And they went out again together for a II 
walk. 
The interrob'ation of Lady Vernon llad II 
not resulted, I think, in anything very satis- 1 ' 1 
factory. :1Iaud, however, did not venture I 
to renew it; and in their after rambles in I 
the grounds or the village of Roydon, I 
neither she nor M:ïss Max encountered any I 
more the ill-favoured apparition of Elihu I 
Lizard. · 
The monotonous life of Roydon we:.1t I 
drowsily on. 
At the cntrE'aty of :ßIa ud, 
Iiss l\Ied wyn ) I 
prolðnged her stay, which she interrupted 
only by a visit of a day or half a day, now 
and then, to a neighbouring house; and 
so a week or l110re had flown, when an in- 
cident occurred 1vhich, in the end, altered, 
very seriously, tho relation
 of many people 
in and about Roydon Hall. 


CHAPTER XXIX. CAPTAIN nVIAN. 
ONE evening, :Maximilla :Medwyn and 
Maud returned from a drive, j nst in time to 
dress for dinner. The sun was setting as 
they descended from the open carriage and 
mounted the steps. 
Compared with the flaming sky and I 
ruddy sunligllt outside, deep was the sha- ! 
 
dow of the hall as they entered. TIut l\Iiss 
TYlax discerned in that 
hade the figure of I 
a little man standing in the background. I 
She stopped for a moment, exclaiming: i 
"Good gracious! Is this you, :M::r. I 
Dawe P" 
"How do you do, 1\Iiss 1IedwYll P" re- 
plied the small figure, advancing into the 
reflected glow that entered through the 
hall-door, and revealing the veritable black 
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wig and mahogany face of that saturnine 
humori;:,t. 
.. I hope you are not going already;''' 
said she. .. "\Ve have not been out two 
hours, have '\e, :ThIaud?" 
Thus brought inro prominence, 
Iaud 
grc, "cd the old gentleman, who then made 
answer to l\li
s Medwyn. 
,. I stay till to-morrow or next day." 
" \\T dl, that's an improvemcnt on your 
last visit, short as it is," she replied. " Do 
you know, I had quite made up my mind 
th

t we were never to mect in this worlù 
. " 
agaIn. 
"So much for prescience. "\Ve are no 
witcheg, 
Iaximilla," observed the little 
gentleman, dryly. 
"Though we should not look the part 
badly, you and I," she rejoined, with a 
laugh; "one thing I do predict: you'll 
meet :Mr. 'l'intern at dinner to-day; you 
were asking about him, you remember." 
" H'm !" hc responded, with a roll of his 
eyes. 
And with this brief greeting the ladies 
went np to their rooms, and ]}Ir. Da.we, 
more slowl.y, followed to his. 
'Vhen Miss l\faud returned to the draw- 
ing-room, 1\11'. Tintern, having been at the 
W ymering Sessions to meet bis brother 
magistrates, · had not yet arrived. Lady 
Vernon had not returned, but a stranger 
was there. 
There was no one in the room, except a 
young man, rather tall and slight. He bad 
brown hair and slight moustache, and was, if 
not actJIally handsome, certain1y good-look- 
ing, and nothing could be more quiet and 
gentlemap.-like than his air and dress. 
He had the pallor and general air of 
languor of an invalid. He appeared about 
thirty. He was leaning on the chimney- 
piece, and, I think, was actually looking at 
himself in the great mirror over it, as 
laud 
came into the room. 
It was a little awkward, perhaps, there 
being no onc to introduce him; but, not- 
withstanding, in a little while they were 
very cheerfully C'nga.ged in conversation, 
though not exactly of importance or novelty 
enough to very deeply interest my readers. 
They had not been so employed '\cry 
long, when Lady Vernon appeared. 
"Captain Vivian, I must introduce you 
to my daughter." 
Captain Vivian bowed. 
" You h:1 '\e never been in this part of the 
world before?" said Lady Vernon. ,. I 
think you said so ?" 
" No. Co\"cntry, I think, is about' the 



 


nearest point of any interest I'm acquainted 
" ith." 
" Therc is a good de..Ll worth SBfing rJCar 
us; but we can plan aU th.lt to-inorrow. 
I only hope our fine ""e.tther may con- 
tinue," said Lady Yernon. "Oh, 
Ir. 
ÐLHve! you came in 60 quietly, I did not 
see you. I da.re say you knew your old 
room again. You used to like it long ago, 
so I have put you into it." 
"'l'Lank
. Y es-h'm!" said 1\11'. Da,,-t.', 
solemnly, with a mysterious ogle, as if it 
was a good room tp conjure in. "I re- 
member it." 
Captain 'Vivian was talking to :Miss 
Vernon. 
"How pale he looks !" Lady Y ernon al- 
most whispered to Mr. Dawe, her eyes 
covertly following the young man's movc- 
ments. "He is fatigued-Le is doing too 
much. l\Iake Lim sit down." 
1\11'. Da,we nodded. He approached the 
young- man and said a few words to him. 
"Thank you very much, 1\11'. D3.we; but 
I reallyaPl not the least faLigued. I La, e 
not felt so strong I don't know when." 
" Yes; but you are fatigued, and you 
must sit down," said :Mr. Da we, raising 
his brown hand and laying it on the young 
man's shoulder with an imperious pres- 
sure. 
But bcfore he had accomplisbed his pur- 
pose, :Ur. Tintern, who had arrived, claimed 
his attention by pbyfully taking bis disen- 
gaged hand, and saying: 
" You won't look at me, :!\fr. Dawc. Yon 
are not going to cut your old friend, I 
hoper" 
1\11'. Dawe looked round. Tall III'. Tin- 
tern stood before him, with a sort of wintry 
sun5hinc in his smile, which 'Was not warm; 
his fàlse teeth and light eyes "tere shining 
coldly on him. 
Since they last met, 
rr. Tintern's hair 
has grown almost wLite, but, as it ,,:-' 
always ]ight, this does not alter the clm- 
raeter of his countenance, which, howm-Ll', 
bas grown puffy and wrinkled, with an in- 
finity of fine lines, which indicate nothinci 
bolJer or highcr, perbap
, than cunning. 
:Mr. Tintern is one of those ple3.
anL 
fellows who is always glad to see every- 
body, und whose hand is always open to 
shake that of his neighbour; who can smile 
on people he does not like, as easily as Dr 
laughs at jok
s he does not undcr<:;tanci. 
For the rest, he parts with his condolencl. 
more easily tban "ith llÌs 
hillillgs, and 
taking on himself the entire burden of 
sympathy, Le leaves to others thp coarser 
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enjoyment of relieving- suffering by sacri- 
fic3s of money or trouble. 
"I never cut my friends," sap; 1.1:1'. 
Dawe. "I don't think I have five in the 
world. That is a luxury for people who 
have money." 
" You have some very good ones, out of 
the five, in tJlis part of the world, at all 
events, and I only hope you remember 
them as well as they remember you," re- 
plies 
1r. Tintern, with a playful effer- 
vescence. 

fr. Dawe makes one of his stiff bows; 
but they shake hands, and Mr. Tilltern 
holds the hard brown fingers of his" friend" 
longer in his puffy white hand than Mr. 
Dawe seems to care for. 
"Time flieR, ]\11'. Dawe," says J\fr. Tin- 
tern, with a little plainti ve smile and a shake 
of the head. 
" Yes, sir; and we alter very much," 
answers Mr. Dawe. 
"Not "all-not all," says !-1r. Tintern, 
who does not acquiesce in the npproaches 
of senility; "at least I can vouch for you." 
And he lays his soft hand cares
ingly on 

1r. Dawe's arm. 
"H'm!" says Mr. Dawe. 
And the interval that follows hears from 
him no return of the little Hattery. 
"vV c have been considering :1 good many 
things to-day after our session; putting our 
heads together. It will interest Lady 
Vernon," says Mr. Tintern, cheerfully. 
"By-the-bye, Lady Vernon, a question is 
to be submitted to you for your decision, 
and we so hope you will say' Yes.' 'Ve 
are thinking, if you approve, of moving for 
a presentment next assizes, for a short road, 
only three and a half miles, connecting the 
two roads from the northern end of 
'V ymering, across by Linton Grange, to 
meet the Trafford road, about a quarter of 
a mile at this side of Sta,nbridge. But it 
is nearly all Roydon property, I need not 
ten you, and of course all depends upon 
you, and we were consulting as to how 
best. to submit it, so as to obtain your 
sanction and assistance." 
"I think something ought to be done," 
says Lady Vernon. "I said so before, and 
I shall be very happy to talk with my 
steward about it, and the surveyor can call 
here; but I'm not so sure that those are 
the best points. I shall look at the map 
to-morrow. I traced the line; I'm nearly 
certain I did what I thought best. You 
shall hear from me in time for the assizes." 
Miss 1\fax. had entered, and .Mr. Dawe, 
in his grim, ungainly way, presented Cap- 


tain Vivian. You might see that the old 
lady looked a little inquisitively at him, of 
course very cautiously, and that something 
was passing in her mind. 
Tbere was not much time, indeed, for 

peculation, and hardly any for a little 
talk with this young gentleman, for the 
whole party in a few minutes went awa.f 
to the dining-room, where they were all 
presently much more agreeably employed. 
Nothing very worthy of record occurred 
during dinner, nor after that meal, until the 
gentlemen had followed t,he ladies to the 
drawing-room, and then a little psychologi- 
cal discussion arose over the tea-table. 
"I have been reading a novel, Bar- 
bara," said ::Miss Max, " and the heroine is 
made to fan in love with tbe hero before I 
he has made a sign, and, for anything she 
knows, he is quite indifferent. Now it 
strikes me tbat I don't remember a case of I 
that kind, and I am collecting opinions. 
1r1aud says it is impossible. Mr. Dawe, on r 
the contrary, thinks it quite on the cards. j i 
Captain Vivian agrees with Maud that the I' 
thing could not be, and now I want to I 
know what you and Mr. Tintern can add I 
for the enlightenment of an old maid in 
bel' perplexity P" 
Now this question interrupted a dialogue I I 
very earnest, and spoken very low, between 
Lady Vernon and Mr. Tintern, who were 
sitting quite far .enough apart from the 
others to render their conversation in- 
audible to the rest of the party. That 
dialogue had been carried on thus: I , 
" You may suppose what it bas been to 
me," Lady Vernon said, "the suspense and I , 
torture of mind, although, possibly, of 
course, it may never be." 
" You have my warmest and deepest 
sympathy, Lady Vernon; I need not ten 
you," answered Mr. Tintern, closing his 
eyes, with a look of proper concern, and a 
plaintive shake of his head, "and I feel 
very much honoured, I assure you, by 
your selecting me for this, I may say, very 
deplorable confidence; and I shall, I need 
hardlvadd, consider it a very sacred trust. 
But you have, of course, mentioned it to 
other friends p" 
"Only to one, of whose good sense I 
have a ';ery high opinion indeed," said she. 
"]\,11'. Dawe P" suggested Mr. Tintern. 
"Certainly not," said Lady V ernon 7 
with a ql1ick glance towards that solemn 
little figure. 
, He is about the last þ
rso
 
on earth I should speak to Oll the subject. 
"Oh, I see," murmured :Mr. Tintern, 
deferentially, throwing at the same moment 
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a vast deal of caution into his countcnance; 
., it is a kind of thing', of course, that re- 
q uirC's immense circumspection." 
"Yes," rC'plicd thc lady, "and I in- 

 I tend.ed-" It was at this word that 
:I\fiss :Max's inopportune inquiry broke in. 
"I did not hear your question," says 
Ilady Vernon, a little bored by the interrup- 
I tion. 

lis:-. 
rax repeated it. 
" \Yell, l\lr. Tintern, what do you say?" 
she asked. 
'" \Vhy, really," said},!r. 'rill tern, working 
(lard to get np a neat reply, anù smiling 
diligently, "where there is so much fasci- 
nation of mind or of beauty, or of both, as 
we often see, in this part of t he world, I 
.can hardly fancy, eh r-the lady's bcing 
nllowed time to be the first to fall in love- 
ha, ha, ha !-really-upon my honour-and 
I I ' " 
t tat s my answer. 
And he !ookeù as if he thought it was 
not a bad one. 
h And now, Barbara, wbat do you say?" 
persisted :l\Iiss 
rax. 
" I? I've no opinion upon it," said 
Lady Vprnon, with a little laugh; but a 
close ob3erver could ha.ve discovered anger 
in her eye. "1 will think it over, and, 
in a day or two, I shall be able to aid you 
I with my valuable opinion." 
I And she turned again to 
Ir. Tintern, 
' I "ho fisked, glancing at Captain Vivian: 
h 
fl'. Da" e, does he ma.ke any stay in 
the country P" 
I " I don't know. I shall he very happy 
; ,' t.o make him stay here as long as I can. 
Captain Vivian, that young man, is his 
" fril'nd, and, it seems, was his ward, and as 
he could 110t leâve him-he ha'i been ill, 
i l 
-amI requires looking- after - )11'. D:1.we 
asked me if he might bring him here, and 
so I make him welcome also." 
" A \"pry gentleman-like, nice young fel- 
low he is," said 
Ir. Tintern. 
.\.nd so that little talk ended. 
)11'. Tintern went his way, and the little 
party broke up, and th(' bedroom candles 
glided along- the galleri.cs, and the guests 
had soon distributed themselves in their 
quarters. 
Rut that night an odd little incident did 
occnr. 
)Iiss 
Ia
 had, after her usual little talk 
with 
1aud, bid her good-night, and her 
lm
y .head was now laid on her pillow. 
The glimmpr of a nigllt-light cheered her 
solituùe, and she had just addressed herself 
seriously to sleep, when an unexpected 
knock at her door announced a visitor. 
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She thought it was her maid, and said: 
"Do come in, and take whatever you 
want, and let me be quiet." . 
Rut it was not her maid, hut Laf1y Ver- 
non, who came in, with her candle in 11(:r 
ha.nd, and closed the door. 
" Ho ! Barbara? 'V elI, what i-; it P" 
she said, wondering what she could want. 
"Are you quite awake?" asked Lady 
Vernon. 
" Perfectly; tha.t is, I was going to settle; 
but it doesn't matter." 
""\VelI, I shan't detain you long," said 
Lady \T ernon, placing the candle on the 
table. " I could not sleep without asking- 
you what you meant, for I'm sure you had 
a meaning, by asking me the question you 
did to-night." 
She spoke a little hurriedly, and her eyes 
looked extremely angry, but her to
es were 
cold. 
" The only question I askeù was about 
first love," began 
fiss .Max. 
" Yes; and I ask you what did you 
mean, for you did mean something, by pnt- 
ting- so very odd a question to I 1C ?" she 
replied. 
" )Iean ? "\Vhat did I mean ?" said :ßIiss 

Iax, sitting up straight in a moment, so 
that her face was at least as welI lighted 
as her visitor's. "I assure you I meant 
nothing on earth, and I don't know what 
you mean by putting such a question to 
me." 
The handsome eyes of Lady'V ernon were 
fixed on her doubtfulIy. 
" You used to be frank, :MaximilIa. 
Why do you hesitate to speak what is ill 
your mind?" 
Ilid Lady Vernon, sharply. 
" Used to be-I'm always frank. 48 I 
told you l>efore, there WfiS nothing in my 
mind; but I think there's sometLing in 
yours. " 
" I only wanted to know if you intended 
any ill
inuation, however ridiculous. I 
fancied there was a significance in your 
manner, and fiR I could not comprehend it, 
I 
:sked you to define, as one doesn't care 
to have surmises aflecting oneself afloat in 
the mind of a friend, without at least lea!.n- 
ing what they are." 
" I had no surmise:, of the kind; but ,"on 
have cC'rbinly gone the very way to fil(rny 
llead with them. ''''"hat could you have 
fancied I meant ?" 
" 
nppose I thougllt that you meant that 
I had made 0\gertures of marriag-e to my 
hushand h(>fore he had declared himself. 
That would have been untrue and offen- 
sive. " 
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" Snch an idea never entered my head- 
never could h:1ve-becal1se I knew all about 
it as well as you did. That's mere non- 
sense, my dear child." 
" 'VeU, then, there's nothing" else you 
could mean, and so I'm glad I came. I 
believe it is always best to be a little out- 
spoken, at the risk of a few hot words, than 
to keep anything in reserve among friends, 
and you and I are very old friends, 
Iax. 
Good-night. I have not disturbed you 
much ?" 
An d she kissed her. 
"Not a bit, dear. Good-night, Barbara." 
Aud Lady Vernon disappeared as swiftly 
as she came, leaving a new problem for 
1\1aximil1a's active mind to work on. 


" 
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CIIAPTER :xxx. A VISIT. 
IN the morning Lady Vernon was more 
than usually affectionate when she greeted 
Miss J\Iax. 
When the little party met in tllO small 
room that opens into the chapel, wl1Cl 1 e, as 
we know, 111'. Penrhyn, the secretary, offi- 
ciated at morning prayers, Lady V crnon 
actually drew her cou.sin ]Uaximilla to her 
and kissed her. 
" l\'faking reparation I suppose," thought 
J\1aximilla. " But there was no occasion, I 
was not the least hurt." 
And by the suggestion in vol ved in this 
unusual dmnonstration, good :l\Iiss 
1ax's 
fancy :WãS started on a wild tOI:1l' of enter- 
taining conjecture respecting her reserved 
cousin Barbara, and the possible bearing 
of that curious question upon the sensibi- 
lities of the handsome woman of three-and- 
forty, who had not yet contracted a single 
wrinkle or grey hair; and 
 am sorry to 
say that the measured intona,tion of 1\11'. 
Penr-hyn, the secretary, as he duly road his 
chapter from the First Book of Chronicles, 
sounded in her ears faint and far away, as 
the distant cawing of the rooks. 
This morning service was now over, and 
the little party gathered round the break- 
fast.table. 
Seen in daylight, Captain Vivian looked 
in and we
k enong 1 î. He was not up to 
the walking, riding, and rough out-door 
amusements of a country house. That 
was plain. He mm..t lounge in easy-chairs, 
or lie his length on a 
ofa, and be content, 
for the present, to tr<i. verse the country 
with his handsome but haggard eyes only. 
Those eyes are blue, his hair light brQwn 
and fiilken, l1is moustache soft and golden. 
It is a Saxon face, and good-looking. 
There is no dragoon cry or swaggering 



 


about this guest; he is simply a well. bred 
gentlemen, and, in plain clothes, as com- 
pletely divested of the conventional, sol- 
dierly manner, as if he had never stood 
before a dril1-sergeant.. 
Whether it is a conseqnence of bis ill- 
ness, I can't say, but he looks a little sad. 
In a house now and then so deserted 
and always so quiet ad Roydon, the sojollTn 
of a guest so unexceptionable, and also so 
agreeable, would have been at any time 
very welcome. 
A little time ago, indeed, 
1aud might 
have thought this interruption of their hum- 
drulll life pleasanter. She had a good 
deal now to think of: 
"What an inheritance of pictures you 
have,:' said Captain Vivian. There is a 
seat outside the window, and on this the 
invalid was taking his ease, while :Miss ::\1ax 
and 
:Iaud Vernon, seated Jistle
sly within, 
talked with him through t.he open window. 
"I think portraits are the most gloriol1s 
and interesting of aU possefi)sions; I mean, 
of course, family portraits." 
"If one could only tell whose portraits 
they are," said Maud, with a little laugh. 
"I. know about twenty, I think, and, )Iax, 
you know nearly forty, don't you? 
.tl.nd I 
don't know who knows the rest. There is 
a list somewhere; grandpapa made it out, 
I believ"e. But they are not all even in 
that." 
"I look round on them with a vague 
awe." He said:" Artists and sitters, so long 
dead and gone; I wonder whether their 
gho
ts come back to look at their work 
again, or to see what they once were like. 
I envy you aU those portraits. Aren't you 
proud of them, :Miss Vernon ?" 
" I suppose I onght to be," replied 
Iiss 
Veruon. " I dare say I should be if they 
were treated with a little more respect. But 
when one meets one's ancestors peeping 
fi'om behind doors, shoulàering one another 
for want of room in galleries and in lobbies, 
hid away in corners or with their backs to 
the wall half.way up the staircase, they 
lose something of their dignity, and it be- 
comes a little hard to be proud of them." 
"Such long lines of ancestors running 
so far back into perspective!" said the in- 
valid, languidly. . "Think of those who look 
back without a single lamp to light the 
past! I knew a man who was well born, 
his parents both unquestionably of good 
family, first his mother, then his father 
died, when he was but two years old," 
Captain Vivian continued, looking down, 
as he talked, on the veining of the oak 
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scat, along which ho 'Was idly running his 
pencil. "Hi
 fate was very oùù. Ho 
found himself with money bequea.thed to 
him by his father, and ,\ ith no g-nardian 
who had hardly known that fa.ther, but 
who, I da.re say half from charity. the 
father being on his death-bed, unùertook 
th' office. Of course if my friend's father 
had lived a little longer, tho guardian 
would have learnt from his own lips aU 
particulars respecting- his charge. But his 
death came too swiftly. There was no mys- 
j I tery intended, of course; the money was 
in foreign fìtoeks, and was colleeted and 
brought to England as the will directed, 
and neither he nor his guardian know 
I I as much as tbey would wish of the family 
of either parent. So there he i:l, quite 
'I isolated; a good-natured fellow, I believe. It 
gives him somethin
 to think about; and 
I a
sur(> you it is perfect] y trne. I was 
thinking what that poor fellow would give 
l ' I for such a flood of light upon bis ancestry 
as your portrait-!i throw "Dpon yours." 
I h Perhaps he has made it aU out by this 
JI time," f'ug'g-csted l\fiss 1\Iax. 
"I don't tLink he has," said Captain 
Vivian. 
,I " And what is his name?" inquired the 
I old ladv. 
I ' "'V
ll, I'm afraid I ought not to mention 
his name," he said, lookillg up. "It does 
not trouble hin
 much now, I think, and 
I dare say it has caused him more pain 
than it is worth. Here comes a carriage," 
he said, raising his head. "YOUI' avenue is 
longer than it appears, it is so wide. 'Vhai 
magnificent trees !" 
""\Vbo are they, I wonder; tIle bishop 
or the dean?" 6aid curious :Miss 
Iax. 
" It Dlay be the :àlanwarings. 'Ve called 
there a few days ago," said Jt[aud. 
"The liveries look like brown and gold, 
as well as I can see," said Captain Vivian, 
who had stood up and wac; looking 
wn 
the avenue. 
,. Oh, it IS the Tinterns, Lhen," said 
)[aud. 
"Chocolate and gold, yes," assented :Miss 
'lax. "I hope so much that charming 
creature, :l\Iiss Tintern, is in the c3rriage. 
You'd be charmed with her, Capt.ain 
Vivian. 
, 
"I ùare say I should. But I am an 
u.wf
lly dnll person at prpsent, and I rather 
I Rhrink from being presented.. :Mr. Tintern, 
: ,1 from what I saw of him }a""t night, appears 
to he a good-natured, agreeable man ?" 
This was thrown out rather in the tone 
of 
Il inquir.y j but Captain Vivian did not 
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wait for an answer; but, instead, blowJy 
mov d tnwards the ran-door, and before 
the Tintcrns' carria3p had reached the 10 '1 
balustrade of th05e ponds on which tbe 
swans ana water-lilie51 float, he \Va! in tbe 1 
drawing-room. 
.. I 'm a
h

med to say, I'm a little bl 
tired," said he to ).Iis9 
Iax; and p
}e an i I 
languid he did, indeed, look. ".And I think I 
till this little visit is ove-r I'll get int I tlu I 
next room, and look over some of tho 
book') (If prints. You mUi!t not think me ' t 
very lazy; but if you knew what I \\ as 

 
we(.k ago, you'd think me a Herenk
 
no"'." ) 
t:)o, ...10\\ ly, Captain Yivian withdrew to I 
the quieter drawing-room beyond thic; room, I 
and sat him down before a book in th 
window, and turned over the pages quietly. J 
In the mean timl', agreeable )11'. Tintern 
has arrived, and his e::trcmely pretty 
dau
hter has come with him. 
She and 
laud kiss, as young lady 
friends will, with more or lc
s sincerity, 
after a long absence. 
They make a very pretty contrast, the 
blonde and the dark beauty, Miss Tinterll 
having golden hair and blue eyes, and 
:ßlaud Vernon large darh. gI'cy eyes 3.TIã 
brown hair. 
So these young persons begin to talk J . 
together, wbile Lady Vernon and )11'. Till- II 
tern converse more gravely. a little 'Wry 
off, on themes that interest them more than II 
flower-show
, fashions, and the coming ball " 
at 'V ymering. Good :Miss 1Iax, who, in 
spite of her grave year
, likes a little bit of I 
frivolity, joins the young people, and hai 
her laugh and gossip with thcm very cosily. 
Having disposed of the "\Vymering b.J.lJ, 
and talked over the statue of 111'. Howarù 
in tho church a little, and passed on to 
some county malTiagpg likely to be, and 
5aid a word or two on guipure work, and 
the fashions, )Ii::;s )!ax sa.id: 
,. I did not see your flowers at the 
Grang-e; I'm told they are perfectly lovely. 
The shower came on, you know; I was to 
have seen them." 
" Db, yes, it was FO unlucky," &'1.ys )Iiss 
Tintern. "Yes, I think they are very 
good. Don't you, 
{aud F" 
"Y t:s, wonderful," an81';ers )I.md; "they 11 
throw us, I know quite into shade." 
"I think you are g'n.tt florists in t11j
 
part of the world," says 
li:;s .Max. .. I 
thought I was very '\\eII myself; but I fil d 
I'm a mere nobody among you. You ha,"p 
got, of course, that new Dutch h}acinth. 
It is so beautiful, and so immense-white, 
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I mean, and so waxen. What is its name, 
Maud ?" 
:Maud gave the name of this beautiful 
lllOnster. 
"No; I'm sure we haven't got it," an- 
swcr3 Ethel Tintern. "I should have liked 
so to see it." 
" We have one," says bland, " the last, 
I think, still in its best looks; they are very 
late. I saw it in the next room; come and 
see." 
In the histories of a t,honsand men, I 
suppose it has not happened six times, 
po::;sibly in that of ten thousand, not half 
so often, that a young man should be sur- 
prised, in a deep sleep, over a book, by 
two young ladies so beautiful, and in whose 
eyes he wished, perhaps, to appear agree- 
able. 
When the young ladies had pushed open 
the door, they stood for a moment beside it 
tr..lking, and then, coming in, :ThIaud Vernon 
point
d out the flower they had come to 
eXamIne. 
And, as they looked, admired, and talked, 
accidentally her eye lighted on thc invalid, 
as he sat in the window, one .11and on his 
book, his book slanting from his knee, and 
he with closed eyes and head sunk on his 
other hand, in a deep sleep. She exchanged 
a glance with her companion, and a faint 
smile and a nod. 
The young ladies returned to the draw- 
ing-room; and when they had left the 
room a very few seconds, the slumbering 
invalid, without disturbing his attitude, 
:\ looked after them curiously from the corner 
II of his now half-opened eye, and listened. 
' II Then he turned his chair, so as better to 
avert his face, and, without stirring, con- 
: \ ,Iânued to listen. 
But they did not return. And as J\:Ir. 
.1 Tintern proposed lunching at Hartstonge 
:! I-Iall, he and his pretty daughter very soon 
took their leave, and Captain Vi,Tian 
watched them quietly from the vándow, as 
they got into the open carriage and drove 
away. 
"\Vhat a nice girl Ethel Tintern is. I 
like her so very much," said ..Miss l\1:ax. 
" Yes," said Lady Vernon, "but I did 
not think her looking well, did you ?" 
" Very pretty, but perhaps a little pale," 
acquiesced :Miss :Max. 
" Very pale, indeed," says Lady Vernon; 
A:' when she was going I was quite struck 
with it. Did you ever see her before, Mr. 
Dawe ?" 
"No," answered that gentleman promptly 
from the recess of the window, where he 
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was reading a note in his often consu 1ted 
diary. 
"I saw you look at her a good deal, 
.1\11'. Da we," said MaximilIa, "and I know 
you thought her very pretty." 
" H'm !" said ]\,:11'. Dawe, oracularly. 
" And I think she obseryed your admira- 
tion, also, for I saw her eyes follow you 
about the room whenever she fancied no 
one was looking, and I think there is more 
in it than you intend us to understand, and 
that you are a very profound perRon." 
" It is time I should be," said 
Ir. Dawe, 
and the gong began to sound for luncheon 
as he spoke. 


THE CITY OF HONEST 
IMPOSrrURE. 


ALTHOUGH the word ., shoddy" has now 
taken a recognised phce in the English 
language, and is received as applicable to, I 
and expressive of, anything which is falsely 
pretentious, there are. comparatively few 
persons who understand what it means, 
fewer still whe know that shoddy is in itself 
an honest article of trade, openly manufac- 
tured, employing its I undreds of "hands," 
having its quoted price-list and its recog- 
nised head-quarters. These head-quarters 
are to be found at Batley-a town situate 
between Lceds and Dewsbury, at a junc- 
tion where the raihvay branches off to 
Birstall. Having recently visited this 
place, and gone over two of the largest 
mills, we purpose, from the result of our 
own observation, and by the aid of an ex- 
cellent local history, published some years 
since by Mr. Samuel Jubb, himself one of 
the largest manufacturers, to give some 
description of the shoddy trade. 
The town of Batley is, like most other 
manufacturing towns in the district, stra IJ '- 
gling, bare, blank, uninviting. rrhe fe
v 
shops are mean and poor, and the eye grows 
weary of the interminable blank walls of 
the factories, and the tall chimneys vomit- 
ing forth the blackest of smoke, while the 
ear is assailed by the never-ceasing clatter 
of the steam-engines. Save at the times 
when the "hands" are trooping to busi- 
ness or to their homes, the streets are 
almost deserted. There do not seem to be 
many private or public conveyances, and the 
only vehicles in the roadway are the long 
waggolls or trucks used for the conveyance 
of goods to and from the railway. Yet 
Batl<,y claims to belong to antiquity, and 
has documentary evidence of its parish 
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c!lUrch lJa"Ving been in cxistence for almoc;t I me
se importation of Au!'traiian ragfol, 
(;1ght hundr(
d years. It was not, how- Wh1Ch are look{'d upon with great favour 

I cver, until the eighteenth century that it a.nd, by som{', preferred to any other. Th
 
attained e\ en local renown, when it became principal rags 8eut down bv the London 
known as a pla.ce engaged ill the woollen dealers are" mixed softs," stockings, \\ hite 
manufacture, for which it "as spccialJ:r flannels, carpets, and a largo qnantity of 
I suited, hoth from its position being cen- army cuttings, namely, serge, flannel, c10th 
Ij trally situatC'd ill the imrlCdiate Ileigh- clippings of \'arious colours, which bl'ing 
bourhood of the great markets cf Leeds, new, sonnd, of good colour and quality,. 
I Bradford, Hudder:--ficld, Halifax, )Vake- arc highly esteemed. :From Scotland come 
field, &
., and from its poss
ssion of a vast ol(
 stockings .and ?ld rag
, from Germany 
reservOJr of water, wInch IS necessary for kmtted stockmgs III grey and white, w}JÏle 
dyeing, sconring, and other purposes, and Austria, Italy, Turkey, and Ru!'sia swell 
which is obtainable by pumping from a the large list. It is scarcely necessary to 
level some fifty feet below the surface. At remark that Ireland is a very rare and 
that time the principal employment of the small contributor, as bel' natives generally 
inhabitants of Batley consisted in scribbling keep their rag!=;, and wear them at home_ 
and carding wool by manual lahour; but Home and foreign rags all arriving in large 
the name of the person who first produced bundles, are easily distinguishable by tho:-o 
rag-wool or shoddy, now the staple of its accustomed to dealing with them from the 
trade, and the date of Ïts introduction, are manTleI' in which they are packed. The 
11either of them properly authenticated. prices of these rags \-ary greatly, ranging- 
The first shoddy is, howe,'er, supposed to from five shillings to one hundred and 
I have been produced, in the year 1813, by eighty shillings pel' hundredweigbt. 
)11'. Benjamin Law. The first process that the rags undergo 
On our arrival at Datley, we lrarnecl is that of classification and sorting. rrhis 
I from the station-master the names and is a far more extensive process than would 
n.ddresses of two of the principal mill- at first be imagined, as they are classified 
' I owners, and after we had satisfied these into a variety of colours and qualiticB, and 
gentlemen that we were not secret emis- yield a great number of distinct sorts,. 
I I ::;arics of trade rivals anxious to pry into "mixed softs" being, it is said, a('isorted by 
the mysteries of their manufacture, but some dealers into upwards of twenty diife- 
simply in search of reproducible informa- rent kinds. Tbis sorting, in the mill 
tiOll, we were received with great courtesy, which we fir
t visited, was carried on in a 
and conducted through their respective room nearly sixty yards long; those ea- 
cstaùlisllments. And the first piece of iu- gaged in the process being princip<llly girls 
formation afforded us was that the outside and boys. After sorting, the rags are 
world is wrong in its general acceptation packed in sacks, which are suspended by 
of the word "shoddy," and of' its entire ropes to the rafters to the ceiling, whil
 
ignorance of the word" mungo." It may their contents are compressed by the simple 
be broadly stated tbat the preparation made process of the boys getting into the sacks 
from rags is called shoddy, while that pulled and treading the rags down with their fect. 
out of old cloth and woollen goods is called The rags arc then taken direct to a ma- 
mungo. Before the breaking out of the chine, which in bygone days was known as 
recent war, the principal supply of rags a" devil"r but is now called a "swift," n. 
anll pieces for the preparation of shoddy revolving cylinder containing' from ten to 
aud mungo came from Germany and Den- fourteen thousand teeth, according as it is 
mark, in \\ hich latter country manufac- coarse or fine, tbe coarser set swifts being 
torics for the prolluction of rag-wool have used for the manufacture of"\\ hat are caned 
existed for the last forty years. At one U soft" rag:-.-stockings, flannels, carpets, 
time America was a great source of supply &c.-into shoddy; the finer set for tear- 
to the TIatle.v market; bnt a prohibitory ing cloth into mungo. Thesc swift::, 
import tariff ha
 caused the demand almost which perform from six to seven hundred 
entirely to cease. Batley i::; now princi- revolutions per minute, are fcd by boy
, 
pally supplied with rag
, &c., from the rag- whosc business it is to heap with rag:; the 
merchants in London and other large travelling \\ eb, which brings la) cr OJ" htJer 
English towns, who arc themselves the continually up to the tcctlJ, oy \\ hich thl'}" I 
customcrs of thc rag and bottle shops and are at once torn to pieces and ground up. 
the mariue stores, frequentcd by thc poorest All this is speedily \ omit.cd forth ill thick 
of tho population. There is a]"o all im- flutly flock, soft, totile, amI fi'c
 from 
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knots. In the rooms in which these revoh.- sharp, E>trong bristles, are largely "C.sed. 
ing cylinders are at work, the air is laden 'l'hcse teazles principaI1y come from the 
with"light fibrous floating particle8, which East Riding of Yorkshire and from Fr:ulcC', 
"would bring tears into Professor Tyndall's the htl1d-l'aising being perfòrmec1 with 
eyes, and which no doubt tend to tIw pro- sman instruments full of fine steel wire 
pagation of asthma, which is to a certain teeth. The pile is raised sometimes on one, 
extent a common disease among the opera- sometimes on both sides of the cloth; then 
t lYes, who otherwise enjoy average health. the goods are 
ll taken to the dye-house, 
The r
fnse of these rags, after lying to rot, is where we saw them, some steeped in enor- 
used for the purpose of manuring the hop- mous vats, some hanging on rollers, while 
producing districts in Kent and Surrey. the liquor ran through them. .After it has 
Somc of it is also re-manufacturcd into been duly dried, the cloth goes through the 
C 1.1'::81' flock for the stuffing of mattresses, next and finall)rocess of finishing or dress- 
('PHcbe's, &c., while from another portion of ing; its surface is clipped, and brushed, 
1 he refuse is obtained a chemical substance and hot-pressed by machinery, after which 
caJled prussiatc of potash, which has been it is ready for the consumer. 
fonnd to be a valuable agent for dyeing It is not too much to say, that no cloth 
purpose3. is m
de wit,hout some infusion of shoddv 
 
The flocks are then gathered together and they will tell you at Batley it would l;Ot 
taken to the mixing house, where, after "work" so well, look 80 well, or be so much 
having been sprinkled with oil, the long thought of. A great deal of the celebrated 
iibre and the short fibre are mixed together 'Vest of England cloth is manufn.ctured 
with a sman quantity of wool, according to within ten miles of Bradford, in Yorkshire; 
tho quality required. Here a large quan- and an Ulster coat which we were "
earing 
tity of Bhoddy, mixed with a small quantity at the time of our visit, and which we 
of "wool, forms the stuff which army con- fondly belie,ed to be made of Irish frieze, 
tractors sell as blankets for the soldie;'s, and was inspected a.nd handled by one of our 
]18rc we were shown a. thin sleezy kind of entertainers, who, with a grin, declared it 
lightish brow"n stuff, which was under order to contain a certain proportion of mungo. 
for exportation to the French and German Apropos of this word, Mr. Jubb gives us a 
armies, the Batley manufacturers mtùntain- comic derivation. He declares that one of 
iug a strict impartiality in the execution of the dealers of the newly discovered ma- 
the orders given by the contending nations. terial was entleavouring to push the sale of 
The oil used in this process is generally a small quantity, when a doubt being ex- 
Jlin
. rape, and Price's patent. pressed by the bystanders as to the likeli- 
Thc wool, as it may now be termed, is hood of his getting rid of it, the purchaser 
l1f'xt taken to t.he scribbling machine, shouted with emphasis, "It mun go, it 
"whence, passing through a, series of rollers, mun go," and these w<?rds are the origin 
it issues in long thick bands, which are of the name which it has retained ever 
1\ then taken to the carding machine, then to since. From the same authority we learn 
: \ the spindles, in which what we originally that mungo fluctuates in value more than 
saw as short, thick, frizzy flock, is spún into shoddy; its present price being about fOl1r- 
I long strong yarn. The yarn is then woven fold what it was at one period. In the eady 
r into cloth in power-looms, which are mostly days of its history the price of London 
I attended to by women. mungo ranged over nine or ten pounds per 
I The next process is called milling, or ton, while about ten years ago, the time of 
I pulling- tho goods, an important item in the :LVII'. .Jubb's writing, it was thirty-eight 
t manufacture, and one for the success of pounds per ton; the highest price it had 
. which much skill and care are requisite, its ever reached havilJg been fort.y-three 
I oqject being to pull the cloth to the required pounds per ton. The first shoddy sales by 
I substance, and also to cleanse it. Under public a.uction commenced about twenty 
' I this" process the cloth is damped, and years ago, and were then held at the Dews- 
thumped with huge mallets, and is then bury and Batley railway station, but are 
I taken away to undergo what is known as now conducted in auction-rooms at Dews- 
I " raising," which is really the bril1gi
g bury. There are usually two sales a week, 
forth of the pile, and 
 hich is performed and the quantity falling under the hammer 
either by machinery known as a raising at ea0h is, on an average, about forty thou- 
,. Fig," or by hand. .sand pounds, varying in price from one 
In the raising gig the natural production penny to two shillings and sixpence per 
, known ill the country as " teazles," which pound. 1'he war has been of immense 
I look like overgrown" acorns coyered with service to the Batley manufacturers, and 
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the) U' d up aU the stock they h,ul on 
hand, and have been even glad to take back 
and rl-work goods which they had pre- 
viou:-.ly ret urned u& condemned. 
'V ages are good throughout the district. 
'V omen aHd bo) s engag'ed in sorting, pack- 
I' iug, &'c.. get ten shillings a week, while in the 
I: manufacturing derartments the t:arnillgs 
I yary from one pound to forty-five F;l'lillings. 
I 'rhe h'lnds are well spoken of by their em- 
ployers, alid are said to be of the most part 
il thrifty, industrious. and intelligímt. There 
is a local ncwspaper, ßIld a mechanics' in- 
I stitute. Concerts and entert.1.inments are 
neither rare 1101' ill-attended. The manual 
adulteration in which they are constantly 
('mployed docs not appm,r to have atIected 
their moral nature, and a life-long resiùellc >> 
in the city of honest imposture seems to 
I. have ha<1 no ill eflects on its inhabitants. 


j 
" 
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STREET 
HO'YS. 


IT was n characteristic trait in the nature 
t)f :Mr. Jonas Chuzzlewit, when he wished 
to compliment the young lady he admired, 
that he 
hould have taken her to see shO'\, s, 
like 'Vestminster Abbey, St. Paul's, the 
public galleries, and such kindred places 
as the liberality of the nation had thrown 
open to the public free of all charge. I 
think a man of genial disposition, bnt yet 
I I of provident habits, might better this sug- 
gestive example, and by exerting some 
; 1 watchfulness aud diligence, inexpensiyely 
treat his sweetheart to something more 
i l entert.aining than the great monuments of 
his country. In fact, by beating up and 
down the public streets, watching his 
I opportunity, he might show her a whole 
series ()f entertainments, almost theatrical 
in character, and do the whole almost as 
cheapl) as }.[r. Chuzzlewit did. Being a 
{liligent patroller of the strcet
, and not con- 
fining my partiality, after the Johnsonian 
precedent, to l.'leet-street-a bad theatrical 
goround-1 have come to the conclusion that 
there fire in the community a vast number 
of SUC:l economical plea...,ure-seekers, well- 
dres:::.cd and well-kept, who enjoy these open- 
ail' c"\:hibitions: but who, when the plat(', 
as at a charity sermon, comes round, skulk 
away. or let it IJass. 1'he latter arc far more 
to be respected; those, I ID('clrl1, who give a 
sturdy or surly refusal, fiS if some principle 
Ftood ih the way; but thero is something 
nlmost mean in those genteel publicans" ho 
stand afar o.ff, looking carelessly, making 
beliE'n> to be waiting for a friend or n cab, 
snatching n surreptitious joy. one eye on 
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the show, the other qUl'dting nervously 
the showman's deputy and his plate or b'lg. 
This latter oflìcer, I note, f-eeru,; to be tr.lined 
specially to entrap fuch skulkers, for he 
has an art of coming- suddenly round the 
('lbo\\, as if he haù come up through a II ! 
trap; and I note that the che.lp spectators 
are often so &tartled by the apparition, that 
from shame and !=;urpri::e mi
eù, the low.. t 
CtlITencv token is wrested from them. 
I û'\w n to re
pecting' the men who arc 
engaged in this profession. Your orùinary 
perfurmers have their own temple, sacred, 
as it were-their minùs are undi
turbed ; 
but these players of the pavempnt have 
to look warily, as they play, to a hundred 
other matters-to the police, the wa

on, 
the brougham, the thief, the mud; they han. 
to pitch their ,oices against the din and 
roar of an open thoroughfare, and 
'et as a 
general rule their performance is al\\ays I 
l'
spectable. If there wås anything like I 
a COUllllon interest among them, which 
there is not-and there is no reason why in 
thi;:, p:1int they should differ from other re- 
spectable professions-they might c0mbine 
aud produce a grand monster entertain- 
ment, which would be of a most piqu,mt 
and singular character. Supposing that 
the present writer were commissiollcd to 
go forth and make the neceösary cr' ...,..ge- 
ments in a day's march, he thinks he c mId 
muster all the shows of any mark or re- 
f>pectability. lIe ha') a kindly interest in 
the 1 m , I ?,n k d I would ld know where to find the t m. I . 
t nn - wou commence my mons er 
performance "ith those two gentlemen 
clothed in very decent black, who wheel 
about the f;prillg hand-cart with the cage, 
on which the furry and decorated "hite 
cat sits comfortably, in spite of crossings 
and rough macadamisation, and "ith tho 
air of luxury of a chancellor on his wool- 
sack. I woulll know where to look for them 
-say, at t1e corner of New nurlington- 
street. Capital I should say" as sunk in 
the show, for the propertieH fire very ele- 
gal1t and almost costly. I own the ca.nari

 
excite pity, but they go throu
h their task 
with a seeming alacrity, which checks COlll- 
pa
sion. Decent black, putting his band into 
the cag(', takes out one, slip
 a cap and 
coat on him, fhstening them hy mysteriou::! 
wires, and sets him on the box of a little 
carriage, claps anotlwr behind as footman, 
slips tbe heads of two others into simplo 
""ire halters, and away the cQUip.lg'è travels. 
.Bometimcs the feathereù steeds start 'with- 
out their burùen, and decent black gets 
very angry. Then the litth
 white mouse 
is brought out, ascends a lofty ilag-stafi: 
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and desccnds more rapidly than he as- 
cended, and then is placed in the mouth of 
my lord chancellor. I suspect the agony 
of that moment-to both parties concerned 
-is something exquisite. 
rhe terror of 
the little creature is too painfully revealed, 
though there is not much power of expres- 
sion in a white mouse; but the sort of rue- 
ful grin on the chancellor, as he is forced 
to self-denial of his inclinations, of the 
summary "decree" which he is longing 
to make, by foreclosure of his fine tusks, 
but which he dare not, is really gro- 
tesque. We breathe again as the victim 
scampers away-but at the moment a gruff 
voice says, " Now this won't do, you know," 
and the curtain has to come down abruptly. 
" Force majeure," as the French say, is at 
hand, stiff, Noah's-arkish. Decent black 
packs up slowly, and we all disperse sadly. 
Next I would look for two gentlemen ill 
flesllings, who have really a handsome cbest 
of awful knives, which can be swallowed or 
thrown in the air balf a dozen at a time, 
with shining plates, glittering bottles, &c., 
all laid out in the middle of the road. It 
seems like a small plate-chest. One is the 
performer, a rather worn creature, the other 
a very elderly clown, whose jests make one 
feel sad, or somehow think of the grave, 
during the rest of the day. He addresses 
his friend as " Sir," and speaks of him with 
:1n enormous reverence and respect. The 
trials of tl1Pse two would excite anyone's 
sympathy. They are very bold in their pro- 
ceedings, and the daring character of their 
tricks require a large area. Often, just as 
everything is ready, the course cleared, the 
performer girding himself with much os- 
tentation of bracing up his muscles, a great 
wain comes slowly across the scene of the 
dazzling exploit, the driver aloft and con- 
temptuous, his wheel barely grazing the 
plate-chest. There is a sllspense, and all is 
clear again, when a whole train is seen 
approaching -light market-cart, private 
brougham, coal waggon, &c. - and the 
drivers, not insensible to such joys, pur- 
posely go as slow as they can. One singular 
exhibition I witnessed here, which is worth 
recording. The veteran clown announced 
that his friend llad communicated to him 
that he would throw up a monster potato, 
" the hoigth of th
t 'ere house," and allow 
it to descend upon his skull, a feat to be per- 
formed entirely in compliment to the high- 
class character of the present audience. 
" No, sir?" said the veteran clown, lost 
in reverie and admiration. " rrhis potato? 
On your head? Why, sir, it would kill 
any man)" 


1: grunt intimates that his friend is quite 
senous. 
The veteran clown looks sadly round. 
" He 'will do it, then, gentlemen. Do you 
mean, sir, that you will ?" and so on. 
What followed was more worthy of ad- 
miration than the feat itself. The veteran 
clown, resigning himself to the stern pur- 
pose of his devoted friend, then only 
thought how to make it as easy as possible 
to his feelings. Conscientiously he could 
not allow the sacrifice until a united con- 
tribution of at least a shilling fell into the 
arena. This rather cooled public ardour; 
it seemed so vast a sum. The arts by which 
it was raised would have helped him on in 
the diplomatic profession. He entreated, 
he spoke with scorn, he made as though 
he would pack up his effects and go-this 
when threepence þad been subscribed. His 
friend seemed to oppose him, as he would 
be content to do it from his fine feelings 
and wish to oblige us. 
" No, sir, you shall not. I am ashamed 
to have to ask such a thing-only seven. 
pence more!" 
This was a fiction, much more was re. 
quired. Tinkle -chink-twopence more. 
It only wanted threepence now. We had 
waited so long, lost so much valuable 
time-hang tbe fellow! let us have done 
-so here goes! After all, to see such a 
feat was worth a few halfpence. Tell 
split an apple on his child's head, but this 
patriot would split one on his OWD, and 
without an arrow. When the sum was 
made up, I blush to say, there were signs' 
of a want of faith in the veteran clown; 
he seemed to say that it was unreasonable to' 
expect human life to be put in peril for that 
ridiculous sum. A few pennies more, surely. 
Loud and angry murmurs were heard, and 
the denunciations of the crowd became so 
hostile that he felt he could not push the 
matter further; so he gave way, and added 
with a pleasant effrontery, as if he had 
waived part of the bargain, " that he was 
sure the gentlemen would make it up to 
them after they had seen the feat." On 
this the friend brought himself together; 
and after many flourishings, sent his 
potato aloft to a vast height, then, fold- 
ing his arms, prepared to receive it. Down 
it came, and, with a most disagreeable 
crunching sound, descended on his bare 
forehead, where it was split into a dozen 
fragments. It was really an unpleasant 
exhibition, and makes us understand the 
case of the negro recorded by !Ir. Ring. 
ston, who, for a small sum, would allow any 
one to hit his head with a stout cudgel. 
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It wûuld be easy to find, for our show, 
onr Italian friend \\ ith the highly-trained 
monkey on the high EttIe table, to whom 
he toS
'Cd a gun, with which the creature 
presents arms, and whic1l, to his own mortal 
terror, he fireg off. A broom is presently 
flung to tbis highly-educated animal, with 
which he sweeps an imaginary crussmg 
with a frantic diligence highly amusing; 
so, too, with the violin which he fiddles on 
vigoronsly, and the cymbals which he beats. 
'l'Lere is a monotony, however, in his mo- 
tions, for the result would seem about the 
same if he swept with his fiddle-bow, tr 
played with his broom. His master seems 
a grim personage, and we may su
pect the 
private lessons to be of a very stern c113.- 
ractcr. 
The odious, blackened Ethiopians, half- 
tipsified, with their dctestable music, wbose 
congenial haunt is at a tavern door, I would 
not admit to our show on any terms. 
Late disastrous events in France have 
increased our Htrect attractions \astly, and 
contributed some rather elaboratc enter- 
tainments to the thoroughfares. Only this 
morning the rolling of a drum beaten vigor- 
ously by a lady in our genteel thorough- 
fare, has called every servant-maid to the 
"indows. The drum-beater's husband, or 
guide and friend, has a large cart with a 
train of rueful-looking goats, a g-reyhound, 
and a poodle, all attached, while a huge 
white step-ladder, a large globe, with other 
apparatm;;, are significant of "high]y- 
trained performing" business. The :French 
proprietor makes stirring speeches over his 
goats, clears a great space pompously, as 
if abont to review an army, and sets his 
animals to work. The goats look rueful 
enough in their gandy scarlet coats, and 
stand on bottles with great reluctance, 
whereas the greyhound, showing the 
superior intelligence of his race, exhibits 
alacrity. The most comic portion is the 
grand finai ,; act," when the whole com- 
pany ascend one side of the step -ladder 
and descend the other in a procession of 
the melancholy description, advancing with 
a sort of agonised precaution, now balting, 
now advancing, the proprietor stimulating 
laggards with voice and whip, tbe grey- 
hound evidently wishing to clamber over 
the backs of his nervous friend:::, who stop THERE is one little word. of only two 
the way In front. l'his exhibition was s'flbbles, the adverb "ther('fore," which 
so attractive that a perfect amphitheatre has exerted an pnormons influence on tbe 
was gradually formed of carr)a
es and human mind. By its aill, almost any crude 
carts, while I am convinced that thc re- account can b
 cooked into plau<;ibility; 
ceipts must have amounted to a very things, perfectly i

credible in them..;elvcs, 
haI
dsomc figure. I can be maùe pleasant to the sceptical 
These snt!'gestions are offereù in a defe- reaùer. It pr
pares the mind for, and 



 


rentin} spirit, and I think some recognition 
of this open-nil' branch of the profes
ion 
might be gr.l.cefully made by theatrical 
managers. 


nr.GRETS. 
Jp we hl!d but known, if we had but known, 

rhos(' summer na
 s to
ether, 
Thllt one would staud next Y(,fir alone, 
In th(' bln7ing .Julv weather! 
"rl
'. v.e trifled aW:lv the golden hours, 
,rith gladness, all:. beauty, and calm, 
,V ntchin
 the glor)' of blossnmin
 flowers, 
Breathing the ,"urm air's balm; 
Seeing the cLildr('n like sunbeams plllY, 
In the 
lades of the long- cool wood; 
nearin
 the \\ ild bird's caroll{ay, 
And tho song' of the murmurinJr flood. 
Rich gems to Time's pitiless rivcr thrown, 
If we had but known, if we had but known! 
If we had but 1nown, if we had but known, 
Those winter nights together. 
How one would sit bv thE' hearth alone, 
In the next lJec('mber weather; 
Why. we sped those last hours, each for eac!J, 
'''-ith music, and games, and talk, 
The ('areless, bright, delicious speech, 
'Vith no doubt or fear to baulk. 
Touehin
 on all things, grave and gay, 
W"ith the fr('edom of two in one, 
Y('t lea'\"ing, as happy people may, 
So much unsaid, undone. 
Ah, priceless hours fi.ir ever flown, 
If we had but known, if we had but known! 
If we had but known, if we had but known, 
"chile yet we stood together, 
How a thoughtless look, a slighting tone, 
"r ould sting and jar fpr eyer! 
Cp}d li('s the turf for the burning kiss, 
The cross stands deaf to cries, 
Dull, as the \\ all of sIlence is, 
Are the grey unanswering skies! 
We can n(,H'r uns.1Y a thing we said, 
.While the weary life drags past, 
We never can stanch the wound that bled, 
'\"here a ehan('e stroke strucl.. it last. 
Oh, the patient loye 'neath the heavy stone, 
If we had bu
 known, if we had but known! 
If we had but known, if we had but known! 
\\Y e had climb('d the hill to
ether; 
The path before us seemed all our own, 
And the J:lorious autumn weather. 
'We had sown: the harvest was there to reap. 
,,- e had worked: lo! the '\\ ag-es rendy. 
"-Lo was to guess that the last long sleep 
'Vas closing round one already. 
"rith never a warning, sharp and strong, 
Came the bitter.wreneh of doom, 
And love, anclsorrow, and yearning, lon
 
?tIay wail by the lonelv tomb. 
Oh, keenest of pangs mid the mourner's moan, 
If we had but l.no'\\n, if we had but known! 
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J softens, the most startling conclusions. 
I You have only to cite undeniable facts, 
determine the inference you would draw 
from them, put "therefore" between the 
two, and the thing is done. Tenterden 
steeple was unhappily built, therefore we 
ought not to be surprised at the existence 
of the Goodwin Sands. 
It bas always struck the present writer 
that the acceptability to be accorded to the 
Darwinian doctrines entirely depends on 
the value to be allowed to the Darwinian 
"therefore"-and in no case more than in 
the Descent of 1\Ian, and Selection in Re- 
lation to Sex. 1\Iany men, many minds; 
some men will be convinced by arguments 
which other men bold to be insufficicnt. 
There are reasonings which every' body 
admits at once to be conclusive, irresistiblc; 
there are other reasonings which, though 
they may set people thinkipg, and giye rise 
to gravc doubts, fail to carryall before them 
and to fill the hearer with complete con- 
viction. 
There are also ideas which, though felt 
as a shock when first propounded, by fa- 
miliarity become simply ludicrous, and may 
even in the course of time be admitted 
with a languid half-assent. But truth 
ougbt not to be so indolcntly dallied with. 
To know the truth, it is worth while to 
summon our energies to ask, whe
her the 
"therefore" proposed to us be really so 
potent as its apostles maintain". In such 
matters, each person must judge for him- 
self; and he can often be led to m
.ke up 
his mind by a simple statement, UllSUp- 
ported by any argument whatever. Some 
such statement shall be attempted here. 
The object of Mr. Darwin's latest work 
is to consider, firstly, whether man, like 
every other species, is descended from some 
pre-existing form; secondly, the ñlanner of 
his development; and thirdly, tbe value 
of the differences between the so-callcd 
races of men. The high antiquity of man 
has recently beem demonstrated by the 
labours of a hm;t of eminent men, begin- 
ning with 1\1. Boucher de Perthes;* and 
tbis is the indispensable basis for under- 
standing his origin. Professor Huxley, 
in the opinion of most competent judges, 
has conclusively shown that, in every single 
visible cbaracter, man ùiffers less from the 
higher apes than those do from the lower 
members of the samc order of Primates. 
The conclusion that man is the co-descend- 
ant with other species of some ancient, 
lower, and extinct form, is not in any 
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degree new. Lamærck long ago came to 
this conclusion, which has lately been 
maintained by several eminent naturalists 
and philosophers. Dr. Barrago Francesco 
published, in 1869, a work bearing in 
Italian the title of "l\fan, made in the 
image of God, was also made in the image 
of the ape." 
It is assumed tbat he who wishes to decide 
whether man is the modified descendant of 
Rome pre-existing form, would probably 
first inquire whether man varies, however 
slightly, in bodily structure and in mental 
faculties; and if so, whether the variations 
are transmitted to his offspring, ill accord- 
ance with the laws which prevail with the 
lower animals? It might also naturally be 
inquired whet.her man, like so many other 
animals, has given rise to varieties and 
sub-races, differing hat slightly from each 
other, or to races differing so much that 
they must be classed as doubtful species? 
The inquirer would next come to the im- 
portant point, whether man tends to increase 
at so rapid a rate, as to lead to occasional 
severe struggles for existence; and con- 
sequently to beneficial variations, v
hether 
in body or mind, being preserved, and in- 
jurious ones eliminated. Do the races or 
spccies of men, whichever term may be 
applied, encroach on and replace each other, 
so that some finally become- extinct? But 
those considerations, which must most of 
them be answered in tbe affirmative, are 
set aside for a time, in order to show, first, 
how far the bodily structure of man shows 
traces, UlOre or less plain, of his ùescent 
from some lower form. 
It is notorious that man is constructed 
on the same general type or model with 
other mammals. All tbe bones in his 
skeleton can be compared with correspond- 
ing bones in a monkey, bat, or seal. So it 
is with his muscleR, nerves, blood-vessels, 
and internal viscera. 1\1an, moreover, is 
liable to receive from the lower animals, 
and' to communicate to them, certain 
diseases, as hydrophobia, variola, and glan- 
del's; and this fact proves the clm;;e simi- 
larity of their t.issues and blood, both in 
minute structure and composition, far more 
plainly tban does their comparison under 
the best microscope, or by tbe aid of the 
best chemical analysis. Monkeys are liable 
to many" of the non-contagious diseases to 
wbich we are subject-to catarrh, with its 
usual symptoms, often degenerating into 
consumption; to apoplexy, inflammation of 
t.he bowels, and cataract in tbe eye. 1\1e- 
dicines produce the same effect on tbem 
as on us. l\fany kinds of monkeys have a 
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strong ta. te f
r tea, coffee, and spirituous 
liquors; thl'Y \\ ill nbo 6mo1..t
 tobacco 
with pIe mre Strong ùrink ruakl>s them 
tipsy, with'" next day's he lJa >he follov.ing 
t hf' E'\.C( '. All .American ruonklT, after 
getting drunk on brandy, would ne,er 
touch it again, aud thus waH wiser than 
many illf'U. 
K 0\\" what Jo these facts prove? Our 
" relatiun<;hip" to them, ae.; :M1'. Dan\ ill f'X- 
pre::;ses it, thereby impl) ing our common 
de,>ceut from some primeval monkey an- 
c, ;to1'; or simply tha.t brub's have limbs 
and org-ans analoguus to ours, and arc ruaùe 
of flesh and blood? But it is not e
sy to 
cdncei\"c how they should be otherwi:,c 
constiluteù, or of \\ hat el
e they shonld be 
made, living as they do ou the same earth 
and in the same media as ourselves, and 
su<;taining their life hy breathing, eating, 
aud drinking'. :Mr. Dar\\in claims for brutes 
::, brotherhood \\ ith man, by the same plea 
with which Shylock argues for the common 
nature of Jews and Christians. 
'- Hath not a brute eyes? IIath not a 
brute hands (or their analogous substitutes), 
organs, pimell!'tiolis, bellses, affections, pas- 
bions!' fèd with the same food, hurt ,..ith 
the Fame w('apons, suhject to lhe S'lme dio.:;- 
cases; healed by the s..'lme means, \\'armed 
and cooled by the same winter and sum. 
mer, ab a. Christian is? If you prick UR, 
do \\ e not ,bleed? If you tickle us, do '\\0 
not laugh (or something lile it)? If you 
poison u::;, do we not die? And if you 
wrong us, shall" e not revenge t" 
Animal:-:, to complete the parallel, no- 
toriously indulge in revenge; the elep
ant 
especially is known to do so. Mallyanec- 
dotes, prob.lbly true, have been published 
on the long-delayed and artful revènge of 
'I various animals. The accurate Rengger 
and Brehm state that tIle .Ameriea.n and 
I African monkeys which they kept tame, 
I I certainly rcvenged themscI Vl'H. 
The progress of our cmbryonic develop- 
ment is adduced aq evidence of the orgin of 
man. The human embryo, at a very early 
period, can harùly be di::;tinguished from 
that of other members of the vertebrate 
kingdom. At a somewhat later perioù, \\ hen 
.the extremities are developed, the feet of 
lizards and mammab, the wings and feet of 
bird.8, no les::; than the hands and fcetofman, 
all arise from the same fundament.al form. 
It is quite in the la.ter stages of development 
that thè young human being presents 
marked ditferenees from the young ape. 
\Vithout que
tioB, the early stages of the 
development of man are identical with 
those of the animn.1:J immediately below him 
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in the Ecale: without a doubt, in tlJe
e 
respects, man is far nearer to the apes than 
the ape
 arc to tIlt' do
. And now f(Jr the 
granù inference. Every individnal ]mman 
bL.iJ.lg, lJefol'e actual hirth, passes thrùu!Çh 
forms analogons to those of tIIC 10\\ er 
animals; therefore, the whole human racf' 
has passed throu1!h tlJOse inferior form
, 
until it finally hecame man. But is tlJE' 
f;equitur strictly log-ical r Is it so inevitablE' 
as to admit of no demur? 
Of the same value, but DO more, 
re the 
(,ollsidC'rations derived from the presence 
of ruùimentary organs. Not Olle of the 
higher animals can be named which does 
Hot b
ar f;OID{' part in a ruùimentary condi. 
tion; aud man forms 110 exception to the 
rull'. Hudimentary organs arc either ab- 
solutely uscle..;s, or they are of 
uch sli
ht 

crvice to their prcseut posses
ors, that it 
is denied they could be developed under 
the conditions which now exist. Uudi- 
ments of various muscles have been ob- 
served in many parts of tlJC human body; 
and not a few muscles which are regu- 
larly present in some of the lower ani- 
mab, can occa
ionally he detected in m:m 
iT} a greatly reduced condition. Ever) 
oue must have noticed the po'\er which 
DlaIlY animalH, e8pecially hor:-cs, pos.se
J.} of 
moving or twitching" their skin. Thib i.s 
effected Ly the panniculus carnosns. Rem- 
nants of "this muscle in an efficient stah" 
are found in various part.s of our own 
bodies; for instance, on the forehead, by 
which the eyebrows arc raised. 
::;ome few persons have the PO\\ er of 
contracti
g the superficial mut;cles on their 
scalps; and those muscle,; are in a variable 
and partially rudimentary condition. }of. 
A. de CandoHe knows a family, in which 
one member, the present head of the l
'mily, 
could, when a youth, pitch beveral heavy fI 
books from his head by the movement of 
the scalp alone; and he won. "agel'S by 
performfi1g this feat. Ilis father, uncle, 
grandfather, and all his three clùldrcn, 
pos::-;ess the same PO\\ er to the S'lme unusnal 
dl'gree. A distant cousin resides in another 
part of :France, and on being asked whether 
he possessed the 
ame facility, immediately 
c'\:hibited his power. 
rbis ca
c offers a. 
good illn.,tration how per
istently nn ab- 
ðolutely useless faculty may be trauð- 
mitted. 
Tho musclE's which serve to movo the 
cxtt>rnal C..Lr, which also belong to the 
sJble::n of the panniculus, are ill a rudimen- 
tary condition in man; they arc also 
variable in development, or at least in 
function. !llr. Darwin has seen one man 
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who couid draw 11is ears forward, and 
another who could draw them backward; 
one celebrated medical lecturer (was it not 
Abernethy?) u:;:ed to amuse bis pupils by 
exhibiting to them the movements of his 
ears. It is supposed to be probable that 
most of us, by often touching our ears, and 
thus directing our attention toward them, 
could, by repeated trials, recover some 
pow.or of movement. But no man possesses 
the least power of erecting his ears-the 
one movement which might be of use to 
him. The ears of the chimpanzee and 
orang are curiously like those of man, and 
the keepers in the Zoological Gardens 
I assert that those animals never move or 
erect them. vVhy these animals, as well 
I as the progenitors of man, should have lost 
I the power of erecting their ears, we cannot 
I say. It may be that, owing to their arbo- 
real habits and great strength, they were 
but little exposed to danger, and so during 
a lengthened period moved their ears but 
little, and thus gradual1y lost the power of 
moving them. This would be a parallel 
case with that of those large and heavy 
birds, which from inhabiting oceanic islands 
have not been exposed to the attacks of 
beasts of prey, and have consequently lost 
the power of using their wings for. flight. 
Some monkeys, too, exhibit a peculiar struc- 
ture-a vestige of formerly pointçd ears- 
which occasionally reappears in man. 
It appears as if the posterior molar or 
wisdom- teeth were tending to become rudi- 
mentary in the more civilised races of 
men. These are rather smaller than the 
other molars, as is likewise the case with 
the corresponding teeth in the chimpanzee 
and orang; and they have only two separate 
fangs. They do not cut through the gums 
till about the seventeenth year, and they 
are much more liable to decay, and are 
earlier lost, than the other teeth. In the 
1\Ielanian races, on the other hand, the 
wisdom-teeth are usuallv furnishèd with 
three separate fangs, a
d are generally 
sound. Professor Schaaffhausen accounts 
for this difference between the races by 
"the posterior dental portion of the jaw 
being always shortened" in those t.hat are 
civilised. This shortening 1\.11'. Darwin 
attributes to civilised men habitually feed- 
ing on soft, cooked food, and thus using 
their jaws less. It is becoming quite a 
common practice in the United States to 
remove some of the molar teeth of children 
(English parents often do the same with 
their young folks' incisors) as the jaw does 
not grow large enough for the perfect 
development of the normal numùer. 


qJ 


It is an intcrestÏIfg fact that ancient races 
of men more frequently present structures 
which resemble t.hose of the lower animals, 
than do the modern races. One chief 
cause seems to 1)e, that ancient l;aces stand 
somew hat nearer than modern races, in the 
long line of descent to their romote animal- 
like progenitors. . 
In order to understand the existence of I 
rudimentary organs, we have only to 
suppose that a former progenitor possessed ' I ' 
the parts in question in a perfect state, and 
that, under changed habits of Efe, they I 
became greatly reduced, either from simple 
disuse or through the natural selection of ! 
those individuals which were least en- 
cumbered with a superfluous p3rt. 
Thus we can understand how it has come 
to pass that man and all other vertebrate 
animals have been constructed on the same 
general model; why they pass through the 
same early stages of development; and why 
they retain certain rudiments in common. 
Consequently, we ought frankly to admit 
their community of descent. It is only our 
natural prejudice, and that arrogance 
which made our forefathers decla,re that 
they were descended from demi - gods, 
which leads us to demur to this conclusion. 
But the time, 111'. Darwin predicts, will 
before long come, when it will be thought 
wonderful that naturalists, who were well 
acquainted with the comparative structure 
and development of man and other mam- 
mals, should have believed that each was 
the work of a separate act of creation. 
:Mr. Darwin's Comparison of the 1\Ient.al 
Powers of 1\Ian and the Lower Animals, is 
more amusing, but not a bit more conclu- 
sive, to the present writer, in establishing the 
development of man from some lower form, 
It is full of matter to overflowing; but a 
good many weak arguments, put cumula- 
tively together, do not make one strong 
argument. Circumstantial evidence as to 
facts and deeds may carryall before it by 
itsfulness. Circumstantial reasoning is little 
worth; to be convincing, it must be com- 
plete. Logic admits of no half-measures; 
it either proves aU, or nothing at all. Not 
every reader of the Descent of ]'fan will 
admit that it has proved all it tries to 
prove. 
That comparison is made solely to show 
tbat there is no fundamental difference 
between man and tlte higher mammals in 
their mental faculties. rrhe variability of 
the faculties in the individuals of the same 
species, is noted as an important point in 
his favour. .And indeed it is the unanimous 
opinion of all who have long attended to 
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animals of many kinù
, including bird
, 
that the individuals òiffer greatly in every 
mental characteristic. 
The lower animals, like man, manifestly 
feel plea<;;ure and pain, happiness and 
misery. Happiness is never better exhi- 
bited than by young animals, such as 
puppies, kittens, a.nd lambs, when playing 
together, like our own children. Even 
insect
 play t06'ether, as has been describeò 
by P. HuLer, who saw ants chasing and 
prcte!lding to bite each other, like so many 
puppIes. 
It is a well-estaLlisheù fil.Ct that the lower 
animals are f'xcited by the same emotions 
as ourselves. Terror acts in the same 
manner on them as on us, causing' the 
muscles to tremble, the heart to palpitate, 
and the hair to ::;tanò on end. Suspicion, 
the off
pring of fear, is eminently character- 
istic of most wild animals. Courage and 
timidity arc extremely variable qualities 
in the individuals of the same species, as 
is plainly seen in dogs. 
\Ve see maternal affection exllÍbited in 
tbe most trifling details; thus Rengger 
observed an American monkey carefully 
driving away the flies .which plagued her 
infant; and Duvancel saw a hylobates 
washing the faces of her young ..Jnes in a 
stream. So intense is the grief of female 
monkeys for the loss of their young, that it 
in,-ariably caused the dcath of certain kinds 
kept under confinement by Brehm in North 
I I Africa. Orphan monkeys were always 
' adopted and carefully guarded by the other 
monkeys, both male and female. One 
female baboon had so cap:l.Cious a heart, 
that she not only adopted young monkpys 
of other 
pecies, but stole young dogs and 
cats, which she continually carried about. 
An adopted kitten scratched this affec- 
1 1 ,1 
tionate baboon, who certainly had a sharp 
intellect; for she wa
 much a
tollished at 
being scratched, and immediately examincd 
the kitten's feet, and without more ado bit 
(Iff the claws. As "'11ewell has remarked, 
." Who that reads the touching instances of 
maternal affeC'tion, related so often of the 
w(\mcn of all nations, and of the fcmales öf 
all animals, cap. doubt that the principle of 
:u.tion is the same in the two C:lses f" 
Allowing that the principle of action is 
t he same, ùoes it thence inevitably follow 
that the ancestry is the same, in the b.;o 
cases? 

Iobt of the more complex emotions arc 
common to the higher animal::; and our- 
sehres. Everyone has seen how jealous a 
òog is of bis master's affcction, if lavished 
on 'tny other creature; th3 same fact is 
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observed with monkeys. 'l'his shows that 
animals not only love, but have the desire 
to be loved. Animals manifestly íeel emula- 
tion. They love approbation or praisp; 
and a dog carrying a basket for his master 
exhibits in a high degree self-complacency 
or pride. A great dog scorns the Isnarling- 
of a little dog, and this may 1e called 
magnanimity. Several observers have 
stated that monkeys certainly dislike being 
laughed at; and they sometimeR invent 
imaginary offences. In the Zoological 
Gardens there was a baboon who always 
got into a furious rage when his keeper 
took out a letter or book and read it aloud 
to him. 
Hardly any faculty is more important 
for the intellectual progress of man than 
the power of attention. Animals clearly 
manifest this power, as when a ca\ watches 
by a hole and prepares to spring on its 
prey. \Vild animals sometimes become so 
absorbed when thus engaged, that they may 
be easily approached. 
Ir. Bartlett has 
furnished a curious proof how variable this 
faculty is in monkeys. A man who trains 
monkeys to act, used to purchase common 
kinds from the Zoological Society at the 
price of five pounds for each; but he 
offered to give double the price, if he might 
keep three or four of them for a few days, 
in order to select from. \Vhen asked how 
he could possibly so soon learn whether a 
particular monkey would turn out a good 
actor, he answered that it all depended on 
their power of attention. If whcn he was 
talking and explaining anything to a mon- 
key, its attention was easily d.istråctcd, as 
by a fly on the wall or other trifling object, 
the case was hopeless. If he tried by 
punishment to make an inattentive monkey 
act, it turneù 5ulky. On the other hand, 
a monkey which carefully attended to him 
could always be trained. 
It is almost superfluous to state that 
animals have excellent memories for pC'rsons 
and places. A baboon at tlle Cape of Good 
Hope recogni:sed Sir Andrew 
mith with 
joy after an absence of nine months. Even 
a.nts, as P. Huber has clearly shown, rccog- 
nised their fellow-ants belonging to the 
same community after a 
epa.ration of four 
months. 
Imagination is one of the highest faculties 
of man. By this fh.culty he unites, inde- 
pendently of the will, former images and 
idca
, and thus creates brilliant and novel 
results, Dreaming 
ives us the best notion 
of this power. A'::J Jean Paul Richter says, 
"The ùrca.m isan in,'olulltal'yartcfpoctry." 
..As dogs, cats, horses and probably all the 
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higher animals, even birds (some birds 
sing in their sleep) have vivid dreams, (and 
this is shown by their movements and 
voice), we must admit that they possess 
some power of imagination. 
II Reason, it will be admitted, stands at the 
II summit of the faculties of the human mind. 
,I Few persons any longer dispute that ani- 
j' mals possess some power of reasoning. It 
II is a significant fact that, the more the 
I habits of any particular animal are studi
d 
by a naturalist, the more he attributes to 
reason, and t11e less to unlearnt instincts. 
II Dr. Hayes in his work on the Open 
Polar Sea, repeatedly remarks that his 
dogs, instead of continuing to draw the 
sledges in a compact body, diverged and 
separated when they came to thin ice, so 
that their weight might be more evenly 
'I distributed. This was often the first 
warning and notice which the travellers 
received that the ice was becoming thin 
and dangerous. 
Mr. Colquhoun winged two wild-ducks, 
which fell on the opposite side of the stream; 
his retriever tried to bring over both at once, 
but could IlOt succeed. She then, tbough 
never before known to ruffle a feather, 
deliberately killed one, brought over the 
other, and returned for the dead bird. 
It has been often said that no animal 
uses any tool; but the chimpanzee in a state 
of Imture cracks a native fruit, somewhat 
like a walnut, with a stone. Rengger easily 
taught an American monkey thus to break 
open hard palm-nuts, a
 well as boxes. 
Another monkey was taught to open t.he 
Ed of a large box with a stick, and after- 
I' wards it used the stick as a lever to move 
i I heavy bodies. In the Zoological Gardens, 
I a monkey which had weak teet}, used to 
i break open nuts with a stone; and after 
I using the stone,- hid it in the straw, and 
would not let any other monkey touch it. 
Here, then, we have the idea of property; 
but this idea is common to every dog with 
a bone, and to most or all birds with their 
nests. 
The Duke of Argyll considers that the 
; j fashioning of an implement for a special 
pnrpose forms an immeasurable gulf be- 
tween man and the brutes. But Sir J. 
Lubbock suggests that when primeval 
ma"H first used flint-stones for any purpose, 
he would have accidentally splintered them, 
and would then have used the sharp frag- 
ments. From this step, it would be a small 
one to intentionally break the flints, and 
not a very wide step to fashion them. In 
breaking the flints, sparks would have 


been emitted, and in grinding them, heat 
would have been evolved: thus the two 
usual methods of obtaining fire may have 
originated. The anthromorphous or man- 
Rhaped apes, build for themselves tem- 
porary platforms on which to take rest and 
sleep; the orang is known to cover itself 
at night with the leaves of the pandanus. 
In these habits Mr. Darwin sees the nrst 
steps toward some of t.he simpler arts; 
namely, rude architecture and dress, as they 
arose amongst the early progenitors of 
man. 
Animals possess an approach to language. 
A Paraguayan monkey, when excited, utters 
at least six distinct sounds, which excite 
in other monkeys similar emotions. The 
sense of beauty has been declared to be 
peculiar to man. But the bower-birds, by- 
tastefully ornamenting their playing pas- 
sages with gaily coloured objeots, as do 
certain humming-birds their nests, give 
evidence that they possess a sense of beauty. 
Well and good, granting all this, and nlOre, 
what is the inference? Does similarity of 
mind and affections necessarily imply com- 
munity of origin? For that is the grand 
question at issue. Granting t.hat the dif- 
ference in mind between man and the 
higher animals, great as it is, is certainly 
Qne of degree and not of kind, is it an in- 
evitable consequence that the possessor of 
the higher intellect, man, should be an im- 
proved dpscendant of the possessor of the 
lower intellect, a man-s11aped ape? Let 
the inquirer carefully read the book-it is 
not hard reading-which is the crowning 
life-work of an amiable, honest, and most 
painstaking savant. After reading it, lot 
him ask himself, "Does this clever book 
impress with the conviction that it gives 
the true and veritable history of the Origin 
and Descent of 
lan ?" 


IN DANGER IN THE DESER'r. 


IN the spring of 18-, I was intrusted by 
government with. some despatches of the 
greatest importance, to be carried from 
Damascus to the English political agent at 
Bagdad. The journey from Syria to Chal- 
dea was, I knew from experience, a perilous 
one, whether performed on camel or horse, 
and with whatever escort; and, even if UIl- 
interrupted, would take me six full days. 
I was an old hand, and had not lived 
for months among Arab tribes without 
knowing that Russian spies, French agents, 
and Turkish robbers (in v,rhich com pre- 
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hem:ive word I include all Turkish officials 
of whate\"cr r'mk) would certainly brew me 
some trouble by the way, if they ca:nght 
even the faintest inkling- of the object of 
my jour:l('Y. ::;0 I preparcd accordingly. 
The more poor, wretched, and forlorn a 
Desert travpller looks, the more likely he 
i
 to re'lch the end of his journey in safety. 
The Bedouin 
ees showy dresses, fine horses, 
and well-filled purses, as L.1.r off as the vul- 
I turn can see a dead gazelle. Thoroughly 
imprcfscd with this fact, the day before my 
, j (h.parture I ferreted out the most dingy 
rag-shop In the narrowest and dirtiest 
street of the most filthy quarter of all 
Da,mascus. Seated there, erof'S - legged, 
beside the one-eyed, hunch-backed pro- 
prietor, I wrangled with him for two good 
huurs over a ragged robe, patched with 
as many colours as Benjamin's garment. 
For thl
 thing of shreds and patches I 
paiJ the enormous sum of twenty piastreR, 
or about half a crown English, and took 
care to get a formal receipt, flourished in 
" goodly ...\.rabic, the blessing of the pilgrim 
who kept the stall being thrown into the 
hargain. In addition I bought an enormous 
dirty red turban as big as a prize pumpkin, 
beneath which my long black hair fell down 
twelve inches long. I took care also to 
provide myself secretly with two little DC'r- 
ringer revolvers, and I fnrther laid in two 
I pounds offine snuff, several cases of powder, 
some quinine, and a large bottle of castor-oil 
' I for the TIse of some Arab workmen employed 
I in the town near Bagdad, to which I was 
) ultimately destined. I next hired three 
strong (,:i.mc1
, and two camel- drivers, 
trusty Arab
, outlaws from some Deiert 
tribe. :My last step was one that may 
seem a singular one to my reader
; but it 
was well intended, and it proved my salva- 
tion. .After dusk I went to a Turkish 
officer whom I had known for years, and, 
to his infinite astonishment, borrowed a 
1 pair of handcuffs. All these arrangements 
, completed, I presented myself before IIer 

IajestY'B representative. and from him I 
received every possible assistance in c
rry- 
Ing out the minor arrangements for my 
dangerous undertaking. 
At six A.}I., while the city was stil1 only 
half awake, I, wit.h my t\\ 0 camel-drivers, 
I st.-trted for the house of an English lady in 
,J the suburb
, who IJad kinùly undertaken to 
store all my hea.vier luggage till I returned. 
This ('
traordinary woman, the modern 
Lady Hester Sta.nhope of Arabia, has hC'en 
married no fewer than seven timc
. lIer 
first hUf-'band was a. wpll-known English 
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nobleman; the prf'sent is an ...\.rab <.;hpik, 
the chief of a powerful Bedouin tribe be- 
twc('n Bagdad anlt Dama...qcus. Rhaking 
band
 with Lady -, I remounwd my 
camel, and pushed on straight for Tadmor, 
once Palm) ra, the magnificent city of pa- 
Jaces, but now a ruined heap of broken 
pillar
. tl,e abode only of the jackal and the 
snake. 'Ve had scarcely ridden a milo 
through the palm-groves and corn-fields 
before a clatter of quick hoof...; made me 
look round, and a sight fitted for a l<\nd of 
romance, mY5tcry, and enchantment met 
my eyes. The lady I h
d just left, es- 
corted by a gentleman, who proved to be a. 
Knight of )lalta, came galloping after mo 
to guard me half way to Tadmor. It was 
one of the sudden. generous, and chi
alrous 
capriccs of this Rtrange person, '" ho....e 
heart misfortunes and faults had stiU left 
warm, kindly, and full of womanly tender- 
nes
. Het- body-guard was a
 strange a one 
as if she had been an enchantress of the 
times of Al Raschid. It consist cd of half 
a dozen thorough-bred Bedouin coIt
 of the 
royal race; they were without . Rddles or 
bridl
, and were playing and skimming 
round her, like butterflies round a fluwer. 
Beautiful creatures, light-footed as deer, 
playful as monkcys, they chased each other 
round their mistress, and the moment she 
called thcm by name, stood stock-still in 
a wondering but obedient circle. or cam
 
thrusting their noses into her hand for the 
customary cakcs. To some of tho!;e pets 
she had given ..A..rab names, but othC'r
 "\\ ere 
christened, playfully or sarca<;;tically. after 
English celebrities. Two of the finest of 
her equine attendants were Palmer
ton and 
Pitt, the most ill-tempered and kicking-was 
Ellen boroug h. 
'Ve arrived at nig'ht at a village, outside 
which my sen-ants pitched our tent..:, "hich 
were easily built up 
 ith a 
heet or h\o, 
and a few palm-
ticks; and there, like 
gipsies or Irishmen at a fair, we bad our 
meal and our coflee. Before long the beauty 
of the lady's escort bcgan to attract atten- 
tion. 
l'hc village being on the outskirts of the 
Desert, the men "'er(' ncarly all c:\.cellent 
judges of horse-fle!'h, and they at once set 
us do\\n as horse-stealers. on our way to 
sell our spoil to the Bedouins. In ynin we 
assured them that the colts were not to be 
sold. Still they kC'pt asking the price of 
this and that one, alltl patting' and pin.ch- 
inO" thl'm with a true horse-dealer's unction, 
bcÏievinO'mv 'trenuous ùcnial" to be notláng- 
hut the 
f 
'( ry generally practised by all 
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dealers on would-be purc.hasers. At last I 
quieted my somewhat troublesome friends 
by getting them in crowds round me, and 
tolling them the latest news from Europe, 
and assuring them, to their infinite delight, 
that the Turkish government would. not 
last long. 
I need scarcely say that for tbe lamb 
. we cat, thc dates we needed, the milk, 
honey, and the corn for the camels and 
horses, we paid as liberally and as scrupu- 
lously as if we had been in Europe. This 
seems a foolish fact to mention, but in that 
Syrian village s11ch a proceeding was by no 
means a matter of course. So little, indeed, 
a matter of course, that the whole village 
was roused by the news of such justice and 
generosity. A great surprise awaited us, 
which impresspd this astonishment suffi- 
ciently upon us. After supper, in the cool 
of the evening, I was sitting at my door, 
when I heard in the distance drums and 
dervish flutes approaching; presently, be- 
hind a crowd of excited Arabs, waving 
sticks and swords, came a litter borne by 
I six people, and on tbe litter, like a prisoner 
on a stretcher, lay a very old white-bearded 
I man, the sheik of tbe village. He was four- 
score and ten he told me, and he had never 
\ before known any traveller who came there 
to pay for anything he took. He had, there- 
I J fore, ordered his servants to carry him be- 
l. fOl:e d I h l
 died, to se tl e t t he l W ( o t n h derfu h 
 k m ) an 
 h h O t 
II pal IS way, so ]a Ie e S eJ - mlg 
give him his blessing, and then return 
II home and depart in peace. 
The old man spoke well and wisely. He 
I had reflected much, t.hough all his life 
I confined to so narrow a sphere. He said 
I to llle, with much pathos: "I have seen 
I , nothing in this world but wickedness. 
The Turks seize all we have in the name 
of Allah and the sultan. I am very old, 
fourscore and ten, nearly blind, and dying 
fast, yet I would make them bring me 
here to see the man who paid for what he 
and his horses and camels wanted, for I 
ne,yer saw a man before who really Íeared 
Allah and showed justice to his fellow- 
man." He was certain I could not be a 
Turk, he knew I was not an Arab - of 
w hat nation was I ? 
I replied, fo:miling, that I found it diffi- 
cult to tell him, for I was born in Ireland, 
educated in Rome, and brought up in 
Ellgìand. 
He replied, that Enghmd mu
t be a 
glorious country, where, though a woman 
governed, everyone could obtain justice. 
" IIere we," said he with a sigh, " poor 
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wretches, on the frontier of the Desert, in 
a land of barbarism, although living be- 
tween two of the most ancient cities of 
the East, are slaves from our birth to our 
grave. 'Ve are governed in the name of 
the sultan, and we are robbed in his name. 
The Turks reduce us to beggary and our 
children to shame. There is no redress. 
Old and respected as I am," added the 
old sheik, "if I were to dare to petition 
at Damascus or Bagdad against any acts 
of injustice, in three days the village 
would be razed to the ground, and I 
should, perhaps, be beaten to death, in 
spite of all the men I could arm. Yes," 
said the old man, his eyes lighting up with 
almost youthful fire, "it will be a happy 
day for Syria when the Russian legions 
cross the frontier, and summon 11S all to 
rise, for the Turks are only fit to be 
slaves, and the day of their fall must 
" 
come. 
The next morning at daybreak I fired a 
pistol as a signal for starting. Lady-- 
was a.sleep, surrounded by her horses, her 
tent-door guarded by the gallant l\faltese 
chevalier, who carried a drawn sword in his 
hand. 1\ly first proceeding was to wash my 
face with water in which a lemon had been 
squeezed, the best of all prec.'"tutions, next 
to the dry Desert air, against ophthalmia. 
After breakfast I supplied myself and my 
two camel- drivers with sufficient bread, 
water, grain, cheese, and dates for six days. 
\Ve were soon ready to leave the village for 
all the dangers of the lonely, melancholy 
waste, that has known no change since the 
Creation. But already my enemies were 
on my track. Two Turks, French and 
Russian spies, accompanied by a renegade 
Arab, had made their appearance in the 
village, and changing their horses for 
camels, pusbed on for the Desert, to give 
notice, as I afterwards found to my cost, 
of my approach. I suspected them, but I 
merely exchanged the ordinary Oriental 
salutations as they passed and said nothing. 
Off they strode, and disappeared in the 
burning sunshine. 
At eight o'clock I parted from Lady-, 
and proceeeded on my way, my fhithful 
compass my only guide. We soon left be- 
hind us the village, onr camels starting at 
the rate of about three miles an hour, which 
they quickened, as they acquired confidence 
and a know ledge of the ground, to about 
four miles an hour. At the third hour we 
turned off the right track, about five miles 
to the right, in order, if possible, to over- 
take the spies, or at least to elude the 
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vigilance of others who might be behind 
Ud. About five o'clock all hahih.tions of 
man, all green or golden patches of sesam(': 
millet, or oats began to disappear, and half 
an hour before fmndown we rt'êlched the 
outskirts of the actual Desert, by no means 
a mere plain of san<l, but a grey ocean, with 
moss and thorny shrubs that seemed to float 
upon its surface. 
That I may not app('ar to exaggerate in 
the smallest degree the dangers into which 
I really fdl, I must here explain to my 
readers that the trusty senants whom 
Lady - had recommended to me were 
not outlaws in a bad sense. The Bedouins 
('xpel m('n from their tribes for the viola- 
tion of their most trifling laws. They 
would expel an Arab, for instance, for 
contracting himself to a daughter of the 
tribe without her father's consent, or a 
a youth who, discontented with a promised 
dowry, contracted himself to another 
maiden. Bis life being in danger for these 
not very tre.nendous sins, a man so com- 
promised generally takes refuge in flight. 
It is this reason why there arc so Illany 
Arabs now living in stone houses on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, .who have aban- 
doned the customs of the race of Ishma.el. 
Of this cla:;s of more or less harmless 
Beòouin outlaws, Damascus contains some 
thousands. But the worst robbers and 
murderers in the De
ert are the outlaws of 
the outlaws, rascals expelled from the 
fo'tationary Arabs, who then turn wild and 
ride fol"th into the Degert to live by blood- 
shed and murder. The reallledouin, born 
and bred in the Desert, is seldom cruel 
except to the Turk, and then onlJ in re- 
taliation for old cruelties, or to satisfy old 
grudges. 
After pushing three miles in the straight 
course to Tadmor, I turned about a mile 
from my course and settled for the night, 
making holes about three feet deep, accord- 
ing to the Desert custom, for the fires, so tha t 
our pnrsuers, if there were any, should not 
see the flame by night. 'Ve set up our tents 
with spears, as the night air ill the Desert. 
even in summer, is cold, especially when the 
\\ inti is blowing from the Persian Gulf. 
'rhe night dews also are very heav

. 'Ve 
then ,. hobbled J' our camels, took some 
food, anù went to sleep. After four hours' 
rc
t we started again, and continued with- 
out interruption till noon the next day; 
we then again alighted, prepared o ill' 
fires to enjoy our usual coH"ce, having first 
fed our camels, and given them a bottle of 
English beer each, from n. small stock I bad 
\ 



 


brong-ht with me from Beyrout. .After 
two hours' re
t we proceeded abuut three 
miles, till we re,lehed a broad tract of 
damp sand, stretching for a space of about 
twenty miles long and twenty broad. 
Certain that I should find running water, 
I got off my campI and dug my spear dO\\ n 
a depth of about nine feet, Lut no \\ ateI' 
would come, though the moisture clearly 
enough proved tbat it was to be fonnd at 
no great distance. 
At first, to my surprise I saw no animals 
bere, where I should have expected gazelles 
to be numerous, but after a few minutes a 
large hawk flashed between my camel and 
that oÏ one of my .Arabs. At the same 
moment I heard a hare screaming like a 
child. 1'he female hawk was np in the 
air, about fifty yards over head, watching 
the prey, ready to swoop down if it cowered, 
or to turn it back to its pursning mate. 
The poor frightened hare, seeing death 
near, scuttled. into a hole in the band for 
protection; but, poor thing; she was ont 
of the frying-pan into the fire, for she 
reappeared in a moment, and fell dead 
close by me. She had been bitten by a 
snake. In an instant I was off my camel 
digging up the hole with my spear, and 
soon secured the snake in a bag
 think- 
ing it might be of some use to me hereafter. 
I firmly belieye my poor Arabs thought me 
mad for troubling myself at all about either 
hare or snake. Very soon after this things 
began to look black, for we came on fresh 
camel tracks, both in front of us and to 
the right of ns. The spies had been too 
quick for me. The tracks w('re fresh, al- 
though the wind was Llowing, a sure proof 
that they were not far before us, pro- 
bablyon their way to the wells at a ::::)lebi 
station, so I pushed on, as once at the wells, 
no one dare molest ns. 
'
rhese 
lebis are a mysterious people, 
and no one has yet discovered from whom 
they are descended. In filet, they are 
neither Bedouins, Turks, nor J e\\ s. 'nlCro 
are none of the lost tribes among them. 
They are neither ::\lahomedans nor devil 
worshippers, but worship the one God. 
They neither rob nor plunder, but d\\ell in 
stationary tents, possess vast flocks of 
white and black sheep, and seldom fight, 
except, occa
iollally, among themselves. 
These good people arc most ho
pitable, find 
devote their lives to maintaining tho wells 
for the use of travelle
. 'l'he only" ant:i 
of the
e simple-hearted people arc grass 
and water. ThE'Y have no chid:.,. 1'l1ey 
are the mis
ionaries of the Desert, a brother- 
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hood self-orgallised to relieve distressed 
travellers, especially Europeans. 
'Ve spent the night with these worthy 
people, whom even robbers willllot molest, 
and after filling our bags "with water and 
grain for the camels, at three o'clock in the 
morning we steered straight for Bagdad. 
We rode on unmolested, and neither saw 
nor heard anything of the spies or of our 
pursuers. 'Ve were not, however, to escape, 
and we had not gone far before we came 
upon fresh tracks in the sand. Our enemies 
were just ahead. Another moment, and 
they would be upon us. There was great 
need of cautiqn. I at once ordered my men 
to strike off a mile to the right. 'Ve then 
halted, threw down our camels, gagged them 
with blankets, tied their legs, and raised 
a circular heap of sand round them to 
Ilide them from any watchful enemy. 1Ve 
took some food, and gave our camels corn, 
and a half ration of water: ha ving slept 
a couple of hours, we now turned back to 
the wells, where we had been the night 
before, alid from there steered straight for 
Koubisf-:eh, the frontier town. 
We had. not been half an hour on the 
new road before we heard a sn.vage cry, 
more like the howl of a flock of pursuing 
wolves than the shout of men, and horse- 
men appeared bearing down on all sides of 
us. It was the war-cry of Bedouin rob- 
bers, who had been hired to intercept us. 
There were twelve of them, as savage and 
diabolical cut-throats as ever hemp was 
grown for. :My men seized their double- 
barrel gUllS and were eager for resistance. 
Three or foul' of the rascab shot, the rest 
might fly, and besides, our first bullets ex- 
pended, we had still our spears. But this 
was not in the plan of my campaign. I was 
on a mission, as I well knew, of peace, and 
I was resolved llot to shed bl09d except at 
the last extremity. Now was the time for 
the handcuff
. Ì had my strategy ready 
to overcome the difficulty. Quickly I told 
my men to lock the bandcufl's on me, and 
represent to the robbers that I was a mad 
soldier whom they were ordered to t3:ke 
home to hi::; friends at Bombay viâ Bagdad. 
My men were faithful and prompt. 'îhey 
did n.s I told them. In a moment the 
thieves dashed up, brandishing their spears. 
The.y instantly noticed me, naturally enough, 
for I was danëing an insane hornpipe, and 
asked eagerly why I was manacled. My 
men said, "Don't be afraid, it is a mad- 
man we are taking to Bassorah, and he 
would kill himself if he was not in hand- 
cuffs." 'They then gathered round me, as 
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if I were a new sort of animal, and asked me 
if I spoke Arabic. J\ly men, with pardon- 
able mendacity, replied they did not know, 
on which I began jabbering nonsense in 
Arabic, and begged the robbers, as good 
fellows, to take my irons off and keep me 
from those camel-drivers, who had deprived 
me of liberty for no reason at all. The 
robbers at once took me for a madman. 
"Ragh pI Allah!" (God's own holy man), 
they call an insane persDn, and they fear 
and reverence such unfortunate men as 
specially inspired by Heaven, though not 
always with intelligible prophecies. The 
chief, a murderer from his boyhood I was 
sure, called for the key of the handcuff
. 
" Quick!" he said; "you rascals take off 
the irons from the Lord's own man." Then 
threatening my men, who pretended to be 
reluctant, the thieves all dismounted, and 
sat down to examine my saddle-bags to see 
what they could find there worth carrying 
off. The robber sheik, a hideous rascal, 
more like an ogre than a man, with a flat 
nose, huge mouth, and staring, bloodshot 
eyes, was the first to rummage. The first 
thing he pulled out was a frieze coat of 
mine. They had no tents, and it was often 
'cold camping in the Desert. The sheik 
at once fell in love with this old friend of 
mine. He had no patience to study 'how 
it should be worn, and at once drove his 
legs through the sleeves, in which they 
wedged fast. 'The tails he Bung over his 
shoulder with a puzzled look at his admiring 
and envious followers. I could n<?t hell' 
roaring with laughter, his gestures .of dis- 
comfort were so irresistible. Knowing that 
no one would touch the madman, I got be- 
hilld the entangled sheik, and pushed him 
over; tht;n, "",ith a yell, I ran at one or two 
others, thin slight fellows, I could almost 
have thrown over my head, and pushed 
them down. The rest only laughed at my 
gambols, and at the discomfiture of their 
angry comrades. The sþeik tried harder 
than ever to adopt himself to his new cos- 
tume, and floundered about like a man in 
a sack race. 
" \Vhat do you call this robe pH he cried 
out, angrily, to me. " I can't get my legs 
in it or out of it. I never could ride about 
the Desert here, I-Iadji, in this; it is only 
fit for a priest, and you see I can't walk in 
it either. Here, Achmet, bring your knife 
and cut me out." 
Achmet, a great hairy giant of a Kurd, 
produced a most bloodthirsty huge knife, 
ripped open the sleeves of my poor frieze 
coat, and liberated the bewild(
red sheik. 
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" You don't mean to tell me," he saiù, 
"people in England ride about in silch 
01Ïng:3 as th'" t ?" 
1 assured him they did, and then l'oIled 
on the ground, laughing at his rnist
ke, 
"What Ü i
 to be a f'Jol ,', sa.id th(' 
f'pca.rmell to each other, pit,ing me. "Thank 
God we are not the f;woured of Heaven! 
AHah be praised! Let's see, sheik, what 
else is in the bags." 
I then implored them to give me the 
handcuffs, for fear the men who were with 
me should get hold of them again, and I 
promisC'd tlwm my blessing, which was 
worth two camêts, adding, ill Irish, just to 
relieve my feelings, "Success to all honest 
men, and the nearest gallows tt)r all rogues." 
'Vhen I had got hold of my handcufis, alid 
baJ hidden them safely away, the thieves 
made me sit down with them in a circle, 
and explain to them the contents of my 
0\\ n saddle-bags. 
" :Mi11e diaou]," thought I, "if you trust 
to me, you shall learn all about them, bad 
cess to YC'." 
Tlw first thing they pnlkd out" as m} 
big bottle of castor-oil, which the sheik 
held admiringly up tin the fat liquid 
gurgled inside. 
" "\Vhat's this, Hadji P" he said, with eyes 
gloating upon the oily liqueur. 
I kept my face, and replied humbly, 
"Deled Frangl1i" ( white honey from 
:Europe). 
'rhe wretches' crud eyes glistened, Every 
lean brown hand was at once stretched to- 
w..rds the transparent bottle. They held a 
council as to which was to have the first 
draught. By a .sublime eITort of self-denial, 
the sheik at last divined that it was onlv 
respectful that I should begin . Yes, I 
'I had the ra
cals now. I declincd, saying I 
had been drinking rather too mneh of it 
lately. but I drew the cork for the chief, 

nd pa:;;seù him the bottle. He was bent 
on a good gulp, and his mouth opened in 
::mticipn.tion like a young shark's. After a 
ùeep draught, h(' passed the bottle on to 
I the one next him in the circle round the 
'I fire. It wa.; getting dark, an(1 the thie\yes 
were too eager tì)r their turns to look at 
their companions or to utter a 'word. FJ.'here 
was no remark tiU the last man had drained 
the bottle; then the sheik be
..1.n to curse 
amI spit, and the others th
n spit and 
cur: cd wor
e than he did. 
"Do you ean that honey from Europe P" 
f3-id One. 
" It is not even sweet," said a second. 
" It is accur
cd, most accursed," groaned 



 


the dceply-compromi&ed sheik lIe would 
not forget that honey for six months. 
,. 1Vhat bee<.) those must be!" moaned 
Achmet; ,. if I had them I'd thrash them 
to death. Comc, let's try tllC other 
things," and he began to experimcntally 
munch one of my candlc.s, which he JmrdJy 
appreciated, though at first he shouted: 
" By Allah, here is mutton L'lt!" 
But tbe others cat away 'with more ap- 
prova1. FJ.'JlCn the chief shouted for coffee, 
and honoured my sa.nctity by giving me 
the first ba
inful. They now prepared 
for sleep, but my rL, venge was not yet 
complete. 
I had still something in store for them, 
as they lay rolled up in front of the camelR. 
I remembered I had powder stowed away, 
which the robbers had not yet found. I 
went to my servants an
 told them to get 
sticks, and run and beat the nearest bushes, 
declaring they had seen a snake six feet 
long. They at once raised a shout. The 
robbers instantly h
aped up and took their 
spcars to help in the search. I took ad- 
vantage of the moment. I dug a hole 
and buried under the sand six tins, with 
several pounds of p01\ der in each. In a 
few minutes the men came back, declar- 
ing they could not find the snake, and began 
to relight their fire. rrhey then laid them- 
selves down in the Bedouin way in their 
goat-skins, with their feet to the flame 
and their faces to l\lecca. I caned my 
servants away, and removing to a re:,pect- 
ful distance from the fire, watched patiently 
for the eflect of my small gUllPO\\ dcI' plot. 

Iy servants knew nothing of \\ hat I had 
done. For twenty minutes the fire burned 
cheerfu1Jy in the ccntre of the ring uf 
sleepers. Then came an explosion Euch as 
the Bèdouills bad never before heard or 
seen; it camc like a volcano and earthquake 
combined, with a roar and rush of fire, a 
storm of embers tearing up the sand for 
six feet round where it burst, driving the 
sleepcrs here and there, as if a shell had 
broken to pieces in the midst. 'l'he robbers 
flew in all directions shouting and scrC'am- 
ing, or falling- 011 their faces before the 6Up- 
posed fire from heaven, praying Allah to 
avert the deserved punishment that had 
fallen on their hPftds for pI nndering a poor 
holy madnl'lll. I ran after them laughing, 
asling what \'ß8 the mattpr, as I had heard 
nothing, " K ot heard it!" 8.'lid the men, 
who \\ ere plastered all over with clay; 
" why then, \\ as a noise ten thousand times 
louder than the loudest thunder, and the 
flame óprang out at us like fiery snakes ten 
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feet long." They then knelt all round me, minutes after, nearly a thousand mounted 
struck their foreheads to the ground, and spearmen had surrounded OUl" tent, and 
prayed my forgiveness, promising in the were calling ont for the robbers, and 
name of the Holy Prophet, never again to for Hadji el Hur, whom the t,hieves had 
molest God's most holy man. To end all made prisoner. Another moment the black 
t.his I had to give the infernal rogues my curtain of the tent-door was lifted, and 
blessing a second time all round. - the chieftainess strode in. It was the 
Tl>.ey now agreed to take me to the dallghter of the sheik, who, in the absence 
nearest Slebi well on the road between of her father was governing the tribe, 
:Medina and Bagdad. On our way we and gloried in this opportunity of doing 
crossed the bed of a brook. N ow every me a service. I shall never forget the 
tribe in the Desert has its own cipher, bewilderment and horror painted on the 
secret mark, or emblem, and its own flag. faces of the robbers as they stared from 
Lagging behind "at this point I got off her to me. I recovered my senses with 
my camel. I wrote my name in full in extraordinar.Y rapidity. 
Arabic, with words indicating that I was "Behold 1" she cried to the swarthy men 
in the hands of robbers, and had gone on a who surrounded her, "behold a member of 
certain route. I had once lived among the your own tribe. This is Hadji el Hur, who 
EI De:fir, a powerlul tribe in this neigh- is a prince of Europe"-prince, iudeed 1- 
bourhood, and I knew well that if any of "and Allah has sent me here to save him. 
their horsemen or scouts passed that ford Hang those robbers at once. Bind them 
within the twenty-four hours, they would hand and foot. We have long wanted these 
instantly set their spearmen on my track. men, for they are of the race of Satan." 
When my worthy captors arrived at the The frightened wretches threw them- I I 
Slebi station, they never said a word to those selves grovelling down and kissed my feet. I 
good people about having robbed me. They "Save our lives, Hadji," they cried, "we 'I 
merely said that I was a poor forsaken did you no harm." 
madman whom they bad found wandering "No," I said, "Leila, there shall be 
in the Desert, aud they suggested that any no blood shed. I am here on a mission of 
food and protection afiorded me would as mercy and peace. Forgive these ,vretches. 
certainly bring a speedy blessing on the Remember that your tribe also plunder 
heads of the hospitable Slebis as it had and prey. In future let these accursed 
done on their own. The Slebis, who show rogues be merciful to poor travellers, as I 
toleration to all, and do not merely talk of have been to them. Perhaps before they 
it, and who are Christians in actions, though die they may repent of their misdeeds, ßnd 
not in words, at once prepared a meal for show charity to those more miserable than 
tbe ill-favoured rascals, whom they no doubt themselves. Take away their camels, get 
more than half guessed to be lying robbers them two asses to carry water, and let 
and murderers. They made a huge bowl them tramp over the Desert on foot till 
of porridge for us, and I was placed at they can :find some refuge, and pray for 
the head of the circle on a bag of meal, the day to come when .no Desert tribe shall 
the seat of honour. The tent in which we rob or hinder the inoffensive traveUer." 
were seated was one of a row of black Off on their somewhat hopeless pilgrim- 
eamel's-hair tents which opened one into the age trudged the robbers, and in half an 
other, and would hold at least two hun- hour my tribe had pitched their tents. Lambs 
dred persons. Before our meal was half were killed - we ate, sang, and danced, 
over, a Slebi rushed into the tent seream- "so, merrily, three days of Thalaba went 
ing: by." At the end of that holiday we mounted 
" We are lost, the EI Defir are coming our camels, the friendly tribe escorting me 
down on us like locusts. Their army is two hundred miles towards Bagdad-"hich 
close at hand; they are going to attack city I eventually re
ched in perfect health 
us." It was my tribe; they had seen what and safety. 
I had written. I looked at the robbers 
their gibbet faces were perfectly livid: 
They felt already the camel's-hair rope 
pressing their weasands. The chief dropped 
his spoon. Between Achmet's blubber lips 
the porridge smoked unswallowed. Five 
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CHAPTER XXXI. A LETTFR. 
TIlE invalid came slowly in now, and the 
little party, roared for by the gong, as I 
said, went away together to luncheon vcry 
merrily. 
When this sociable meal was ended, 
llaximilla said to )Iand, as they were 
going through the door, side by side: 
" Some letters have comc bere from the 
IIermit..1.O'e and one among them that con- 
0' . h 
cerns you. Come up to my room Wlt me, 
and we can read it." 
" 'VllO is it from?" asks :Maud, with ex- 
cusaùle impatience. . 
" You shall see when we get up-stmrs- 
" 
come. 
" But what is it about ?" 
" You." 
And tlw agile old lady ran up tLe stairs 
before her,. laughing. " . 
t " Come lD and shut the ùoor, :-;ays 
hss 
Max, as )Iaud reached the threshold; ., bolt 
I the door; it is no harm. Come here, to 
I this window, and nobody can hear." 
811(' recollected th
 dl:essin
-:oom door, 
and turninO' the key In It, rejoIned ){aud, 
whose curi
sity was a good deal piqued by 
I these precautions. 
" 'V ell who is it from?" f'aid ?\{iRs :Max, 
with a p;ovoking smile, as she rai
ed it by 
the corner. 
" If you don't tell me this momen
, I'll 
'I push you into your chair, and take It by 
furce. " 
" \Vell, what do you say to :!\[r. !\[arston ? 
I ùon't know a more exemplary lover; the 
letter is from him. Yon shall hear," 
answered :Miss .Max, as 
he opened it, and 
aù j usted her glasses, smiling all the time 
a Ìittle mysterionsly. 



--- 
"OJ.v. 



faud looked grave, and a brilliant colom \ 
dyed her cheeks. 
"Listen," said 1Ylaximi1la, very un- t 
necessarily, and hegan. I 
" DEAR :MISS )IEDWDl,-Y ou have heen I 
so extremely kind to me that I venture 
to write a very short note, which I can no I- 
longer forbear, although I ficarce.ly know 
 
myself what it is going to be. 
fISS :Maud , 
Guendoline, as I still C<."Lll her, although ! 
she told me that I still have to learn her sur- I 
name, imposeù a command npon me, when t 
taking my leave on that happy and melan- 1 
choly Sunday evening, which I can never 
forget, a command which I need hardly , 
assure you I have implicitly obeyed. I am, 
therefore, as entirely in the dark as ever 
respeoting all I most ardently long to hear. 
Every day that pas
es makes me long .more 
intensely for the hour when I may ag-am see 
that one human face which has enthralled 
me which alone of all others has ever 
, 
interested me-" 
 
"
Iine of conrse " suO' g ested 
fiss ){ax, I 
, 'Or II " 
raising her ('yes for a moment. " ,,. e: : 
"-Has ('vel' intcrest('d me. .Are JOu I 
aware that the ball at 'V ymering is to 
come off nearly a fortnight earlier .this 
year than usual? I ha
e bepn RO 
llser- 
aùle lest the change of time should III anJ I 
way endanger the certaint
 of :Ii
s 
Iand :t 
Guendoline's attendancc at It. ì our nat ure 
 . . , 
is 60 entirely kind, that I know yon will 1 
pardon my entrcating you to write two or ' 
three words, only to reassurp me, a
d tell me 
my misgivings are groundless, TIll I sJ.mIl 
have heard from you that your b('ant
ful 
friend is to he at " ymering on the e"f'emng 
of the ball, I cannot know an hour's quiet." 
" Poor thinO' ! I can't bear to keep him 
in suspense aI
other hour," said :Miss )la.x. 
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Iaud said nothing-neither " Yes" nor 
'" K 0," Dot even "Read on." Miss lfax, . 
ho" ever, went on diligently, thus: 
"I am going, if J-ou allow me, to make a 
cL)llfidence, and implore a great kindness. 
If yon think you can do what I ask, and 
wiU kindly undertake it, I cannot describe 
to you how grateful I shall be. I am tor- 
tured with the idea that your young friend 
has undertaken too much. From some 
things she said, I fear that her life is but a 
dull and troubled one, bcset with anxieties 
and embittered by conditions, for which 
she is utterly unfitted. Yon are onr friend 
-hers and mine-and do, I implore, per- 
mit me to place at your disposal what win 
suffice to prevent this. Yon must not 
tlJÍllk me very coarse. I am only very 
J11is('rable as often as I think of her troubles 
aud vexations, and entreat you to intervene 
to prevent them, acting as if entirely from 
,""ourself, and on no account for another. If 
i were only assnred that you would under- 
take this, I could wait with a lighter heart 
for the moment when I hope to meet her 
again. You can understand what I suffer, 
and how entirely I rely upon YOill' kind 
secrecy, in the little commission I so 
earnestly implore of you to undertake." 
"And see how religiously I keep his 
secret!" said :Miss Max. "But, poor 
fellow! doesn't it do him honour P He 
thinks, at this moment, that you are living 
by the work of your fingers, and he not 
only lays his title and his title-deeds, with 
himself, at your feet, but he is miserable 
till he rescues you from t.he vexa,tions of 
your supposed lot in life. I know very 
well that you think him an arrant fool. 
But I think him a hero-1 know he's a 
bero." 
" Did I say I thought llim a fool ?" said 
l\Iaud. "I don't know who is a fool and 
who is a sage in this world; and if he is 
a fool, I dare say I'm a greater one. I 
believe, l\lax, we are wise and foolish where 
we least suspect it. I think we are most 
fuolish "\vhen we act entirely from our 
heads, and wisest when we act entirely from 
our feelings, provided they are good. I 
said so to Dr. Malkin, and he agreed; but, 
indeed, it is a dreadful life. I don't know 
where thCl'e is happiness. I was thinking 
if I were really the poor girl he believes 
me, how wild with happiness all this wuuld 
probably have made me." 
"It ought, as you are, to make you just 
as ha ppy," said l\faximilla.. 
" It ought., perhaps, but it doesn't. If I 


were that poor girl, gratitude and l1Ïs rank 
would make me like him." 
" And you don't like him?" 
"No, I don't like him." 
" Well. How inexpressibly pig-headed! 
IIow ungrateful!" excJaimed Miss :Max, 
almost with a gasp. .: There is every- 
thing! Such kindness, and devotion, and 
self-sacrifice. I never heard of such a 
lover-and no possible objection !" 
"I don't like him. I mean I don't love 
him. " 
" And I suppose you won't go to the 
ball p" said Miss :1fax, aghast. 
" I will go to the ball." 
" Do Y011 know, Maud, I'm almost sorry 
I ever saw that poor young man. I'm 
sorry I ever beheld his face. One thing I 
am certain of, we must not go on mystify- 
ing him. I'll write to him instantly, and 
tell him everything. I'll not let him sup- 
pose I take a pleasure in fooling him; I 
like him too well for th3t. I don't think, 
in this selfish w0rId, I ever met anyone 
like him. I shall wash nlY hands of the 
whole business; and I'm very sorry I ever 
took any part in practising this unlucky 
trick upon him. I must seem so heart- 
less !" 
" If you write any such letter I'll not 
go." 
" Not go to the b
n!" cried l\faximilb. 
"Well, certainly, that will seem good- 
natured-that is the climax!" 
"I say to the ball I'll not go if you 
write him any such letter," said J\tlaud. 
" And you will go if I don't P" persisted 
good-natured l\Ess :Max. 
" Certaiuly," said l\Iaud, decisively. 
"I don't see why he should be mys- 
tified," said 1\faximilla, after a considerable 
pause. 
" He shall be mystified as long as I like. 
It is the only way by which we can ever 
know anything of him. 'Vhat could you 
have known of him now, if it had not been 
that he was all in the dark about us ? No; 
you shall write to him to-day, if to-day it 
must be, and tell him, in whatever way you 
like to })ut it, that you can't think of ac- 
cepting his offer of money, as I and my 
mother have, one way or other, quite 
enough." 
And at this 110int these t
yO wise ladies, 
lookillg in one another's eyes, laughed a 
little, and then very heartily, and 1'rIiss 

fax said: "It is a great shame. I don't 
know how we can ever look him in the face 
again when he discovers how we lmve been 
deceiving hi.m !" 
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" Y uu IUL\ e much too m
an an opinion of 
your impuùencp, l\l:n.. At an e,ents, if 
we can't" e can't, nnd so the acqua.intance 
ends. " 
,. \\T cll ? 'Vhat more? "That about 
your going to the ball P" says :Maximilla. 
,. 
ay that we shall certainly be thpre- 
you uuù I. You know you must sta.y for 
it. " 
"1 suppOEe I must." 
" Anù, let me see, it will be on 'fhurfiday 
'Week ?" 
,. Yes; I'll tell 11im all that." 
'.nut wait a moment. I haven't done 
yet. The ball begins at ten exactly. Yes, 
tell, and you and I shall be in tlle gallery 
at 11 ine precisely," 
" In the gallery!" 
" ï cs, in the gallery," repeated Miss 

Iaud. 
"\Vhy, my dear Maud, no one sits in 
the gallery but townspeople, and musicians' 
"ives and dressmalers. I don't know I'm 
sure what on earth you e3-n mean." 
'" You shall know, of course, everything 
I mean." 
" And, you know, I object to our having 
any more of that masquerading-remember 
that." 
" Perfectlv; I'll do nothing but exactly 
what yon Ifke. I promise to do nothing 
unle
s you agree to it. You shall know 
all my pInus-isn't that fair P" 
" Yes; but what are they?" 
"1 have only a T'ague idea now; but we 
can talk thcm over when you have written 
,our letter; recollect, in .little more than 
half an hour the servant takes the letters to 
the post. But write on your O\\- n paper 
"With the IIermitage at the top of the sheet, 
Rud-yes-if you can be very quick, I'll 
f:('nd the letkr to the post-office at Dalworth; 
it will be better than the Roydon post- 
Inarh.." 
,. Yes, Roydon Inig-ht set him thinking, 
if yon òon't want to tell him now." 
., No, nothing, exel'}>t what I have said. 
III 11e'"Cr see him l110re if you do-,on 
promi
e me that?" ., 
,. Certainly, you 
hall read the letter w ht.'n 
it is \\ ritteD." 
" Thcre nm" you are a good girl, 
Iax. ; 
I'll st...'lY here for it; and I'll get Lexton 
to Bend a man riding to Dalworth." 
,. XO\\ you mustn't talk, or make the 
least noise," 
aiù Mi...,s 
rax. as :-.he opened 
her de:,k. ,. I must not make a mist..'tke." 
And '"oon the 
craping of her indu.;;- 
triouB pen was the only sonnù audible in 
the rOOl!l. 



: 


In the mean time, :Maud took Mr. 
:Mnrston's letter to the window, and lean- 
iug lightly" ith her shoulder to the angle' 
of the wall, she looked it O\rer, and thought 
"ha.t a gentleman-like lumrl it \\ as, and 
tLen she read and re-read it, Hlld with a 
pretty glow in her cheeks, and her large 
eYI ; tircù and sadùened, she laid it on tllC 
table beside Maximilla, j nst as that ro- 
mantic accomplice, having written the 
address on the envelope, turned round to 
place it in her hand. 
" No, there isn.t time to read it. Shut it 
up now, and let IDe have it. Lexton will 
put a stamp on it." 
And with these words :Maud kissed her 
with a fond little care
s, and ran away 
with the note in her band. 


CHAPTER L"{XII. DRIFTING. 
A:r-oD now people begin to ohc;erve and 
whisper something strange. N ow, in fact, 
begins an amazing infatuation. It shows 
itself in the cold, proud matron, Lady 
Y crnon, at first covertly, afterwards with 
less disguise. 
The young officer, Charles Vivian, is to 
m,..ke a stay of some weeks. 
For a day or two Lady ,-r emon appears 
to takp no pnrticular interest in him. But 
gradually by the third day of his sojourn 
her manuel', either disclosing a foregone 
liking, or indicating the growth of a new 
passion, changes. 
It changes at first covertly; af[erwards 
the signs that excite general comment sho,.. 
themselves with less disguise. 
Â$ :l\1iss 
Iax remarks to 1.Iaud, with a 
little pardonable exa.ggeration, " She can't 
take her eyes off him, she can hear no one 
else speak, while he is talking- in the same 
room to any" one. She is quite rapt up :in 
him." As Miss Jones, Maud's maid, phrases 
it ill her confidential t.llk, :-;he is "lig-ht on 
him," meaning thereby, under the inflnenc' 
of a craze. 
People who come in upon her solitnde in 
her room, suddenly, say they find her agi- 
tated, and often in flooùs of tears. All agree 
that she has grown silent and absent, and 
seems never bappy now hut when she is 
near him. 
It wa
 one of those m,sterious cn<;;es 
which honest Jack Falst.aff ;,'onld Lave ac- 
counted for by the hypothesis, ,. I'm bc- 
"itcheù "ith the rogue's company. If the 
rascal hnve not given me medicines to mole 
me love him, I'll be hallgpd; it could not 
be else; I ha.ve drunk medicines." 
I suppose she guarded her lang-na O"fi very 
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carefully, and even her looks, in actual con- 
versation with Captain Vivian, for that 
which appeared plain enough to other 
people seemed hidden from him. It was 
discussed in the servants' hall and in the 
housekeeper's room. 
The unanimous opinion was that, Captain 
Vivian had only to speak and {hat the 
new year would see him the chosen of the 
lmndsome widow and lord of Roydon Hall. 
People wondered, indeed, how he could be 
so stupid as not to see what was so plain 
to everyone else. But they could not 
know how caut.ious Lady Vemon was in 
her actual conversation with him, not, by 
sign or word, to commit herself in the least 
degree. 
It was clear enough, however, to the 
household of Roydon in what direction all 
this was tending, and a general agitation 
and uneasiness trembled through every 
region and articulation of that huge and, 
hitherto, comfortable body. 
Such was the attitude of affairs when 
}.{aud Vernon, with her cousin Maximilla, 
drove over to the Grange to pay the Tin- 
terns a visit. 
Mr. Dawe had taken his departure after a 
day or two with a promise, made upon con- 
sideration, as one might conjecture, for un- 
divulged reasons of his own, to return in 
less than a week. 
The prominent brown eyes and fUITowed, 
inflexible face removed, a sense of liberty 
seemed to visit Captain Vivian suddenly. 
His spirits improved, and he evidently 
began to enjoy Maud Vernon's society 
more happily. 'fhey took walks together; 
they talked over books; they compared 
notes about places they had visited, and she 
began to think that the intellectual re- 
sources of Roydon were improved, since the 
time when she used to insist that Dr. 
:Malkin alone redeemed that region of the 
earth from Bæotian darkness. 
" Take care, my dear, that our plaintive 
invalid doesn't t.urn out instead a very 
robust lover," said Miss Max, in one of her 
nocturnal conferences with :Maud. "There 
will be a pretty comedy!" 
" How can you like to make me uncom- 
fortable ?" said Maud. 
"Upon my word, if I don't, I think Bar- 
bara will," replied Maximilla. "Don't you 
see how she is devoted to him p-" 
"I can't understand her. Sometimes I 
think she is, and sometimes I doubt it," 
said :M:ïss Vernon. 
" Well-yes. Shc is, perhaps, in a state 
of vacillation-a state of struggle; but she 


thinks of nothing else, and, it seems to me, 
can scarcely hear, or even see, any other 
human being." 
" You may be very snre I shan't allow 
him to make love to me," said Maud, with 
proper dignity. 
" Unless you wish to come to pulling of 
caps with your mamma, for the enterta.in- 
ment of the rest of the world, you had 
better not, I think," answered MiM Max, 
with a laugh. 
" But, I tell you, I should not permit it, 
and he never has made the slightest attempt 

 make love to me," repeated Maud., blush- 
Jng. 
" Well, it is rather a good imitation. 
But Barbara does not seem to see it- 
I don't think, indeed, she has had an 
opportunity-and if she's happy why should 
I interfere?" said Miss Max. 
And so that little talk ended. 
Coming out of church on Sunday, the 
three ladies from Roydon and Capt.ain 
Vivian, who felt strong enough for one of 
Mr. Foljambe's sermons, and sat in the 
cornf'l' of the great Vernon pew, stood for a I 
moment on t.he step of the side porch, wl1ile I 
the carriage drove up to receive them. The 
grenadier footmen in blue and gold opened I 
the door and let down the steps, and Lady 
Vernon, following :Miss Max, stepped, 
lightly as a girl, into her caITiage. The I 
Tinterns, 1\11'., Mrs., and Miss, at the same , 
moment emerged from the holy shadow 
under the stained and grooved gothic arch 
with a similar intent, Lady Vernon from 
the carrriage bowed to t.hem with her cold, 
haughty smile, which :Mr. Tintern answered 
with his hat in his hand, high above his 
head in the ceremonious old fashion, and 
with a countenance beaming all over with 
manly servility. 
The chocolate and gold liveries, standing 
at the flank, awaited the departure of the 
blue and gold to do their devoir by the more 
ponderous caITiage of the humbler Grange 
f.:'1mily. 
While Mr. and Mrs. Tintern made their 
smiling salutations, and answered the re- 
mark which 1\Iaximilla .Medwyn called out 
to the effect that it was a charming day, 
Maud thought she remarked from pretty 
Ethel Tintern a quick and odd glance at 
Captain Vivian, who, not having been pre- 
sented to the Tintern ladies. was industri- 
ously digging a tiny stalk of groundsel 
frøm a chink in the old worn step, at the 
flank of which he stood. 
It was very natural that the young lady 
should steal that quick glance at the 1111- 
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obser,ant stranger, It was the undefinable 
character of it that struck :Maud. 
'fherc seemed neither curiosity nor re- 
cognition. It was momentary - a dark 
look, pained 3nd shrunken. It was gone, 
quite, in a moment, and Ethel, as :Maud 
with a hurried pressure of her hand was 
ftbout to take her place in the carriage, said 
softly: 
" You must come to see me to-morrow or 
next day. You owe us a visit, you know. 
Do." 
"I will, certainly," promised 
Iaud, 
smiling. And in a moment more she was 
in her place, and, followed by Capt..'1.in 
Vivian, the door closed upon her; and the 
smiling faces and stately liveries whirled 
nway over the gritty gravel of the church- 
yard road. 
"This has been your first Sunday at 
church since your ilJness. It nas rather 
longer than usual. Mr. Foljambe's ser- 
mons don't often exceed twenty millutes. 
I hope you are not doing too much ?" 
This qucstion of Lady Vernon's, and 
Captain Vivian's polite disclaimer, were 
the only contributions toward conversa- 
tion which fell from the little paIty as they 
drove home. 
" Mr. 
!apleson told me that mamma said 
she would bave the main street of the 
viIJag-c watered every Sunday, and she 
basn't given any order, I suppose, about 
it. See what a st..'\te we are in ! Covered 
I i, I with dust. I must ask :Mr. :1fapleson wby," 
said :Maud to Miss 
Iax in the hall. 
" \Vell, it is a bore," she answered; "we 
II can't sit down in these things. Come up. 
I I want to tell you I've just found a note on 
the table. No, it's not from the person you 
tnink. J see you're blushing." 
" Now, don't be a goose," said 
laud. 
"Although it's not so bad a guess, 
as you shaH hear when you come to my 
room. I told you, you remember, that my 
, : 1 gossiping maid said that Captain Vivian 
1 sent two IcttcrH to the Grange; Captain 
Vivian's man told her, but she could 
I make out nothing more. Shc has not 3n 
! idea to whom th<>v were written. He does 
f not kno,," :1fiss ri'intern nor 
Irs. Tillt-crn , 
I 
nnc1 I don't see what he could write to old 
Tintern about; but the note I have got is 
from such a charming creature, youn
er 
than Barbara, and a widow-Lady ])lar- 
dykes. She is a sister of Mr. 
Iarst{)n's, 
and she has, besides her place at Golden 
.Friars, such a pretty pla.ce, about five-and- 
tbirtyor forty miles from this, anù she is 
011
 of my T'ery dearest friends. She asks 


I 

 


me to go and see her immediately, and I 
must introduce you. You \'It in be charmed 
with her, and she, I know, with you." 
"Is there any chance of Mr. .Marston's 
being there? If thero is, I certainly shan't 
go," said l\[aud. 
" None in the world. He is to be with 
his father tin Thursday, don't you recollect, 
he tells us all about it in bis letter, and on 
Frida.y he will be at the ball at W ymering. 
Suppose we go and see her to-mon'ow. 
Do you know I have been suspecting a 
little that Captain Vivian's letter was to 
her. But she could not be such a fool as 
to throw herself away upon him." 
" Very wen, then, let us take the car- 
riage and go to the Grange to-morrow. So 
that's agreed." 
In pursuance of this plan they did 
actually drive over to the Grange next day. 
Artful Miss Max wa,C) rather anxious to 
induce Captain Vivian to accompany them. 
It would have amused her active mind to 
observe that ganant gentleman's proceed- 
ings. But as if he suspected her design, he 
very adroitly, but politely, evaded the sug- 
gestion. So she and 
Iaud went alone. 
The Grange was n pretty house, a 
little later than the Tudor style. Driring 
up tbrough the rather handsome grounds, 
they had hardly got a peep at tbe comfort- 
able steep-gabled house, when :1Iaud ex- 
claims: 
"Tbere is Ethel- who is that with 
her ?" 
"Dear me! That is Lady 
Iardykes, 
I'm sure. I'm so glad to soe her! They are 
looking at the flowers; suppose we get out." 
So down tbey got, and the ladiel!l before 
the hall-door, among the flowers, looked up, 
and came towards them with smiles. 


CIIAP'l'ER. XXXIII. A WARXIXG. 
A GREAT kissing ensued upon tbe grass, 
and a shaking of hands, and 
Iaud was in- 
troduced to Lady 1.fardykes, whom she 
liked instantaneously. 
A face that must have been 'Very pretty, 
and was still intereRting-gent1e, gay, and 
frank-was before her. But she was much 
older than her hrother: a daughter by an 
earlier marriage. 
This lady evidently took a fancy to 
:1Iaud, and when they had talked n.litt1e, and 
began to grow to know one another better, 
after a short conversation a..
ide with 
Iaxi- 
miJla, during which 
Iaud saw that good. 
naturecl old maid look once or t" ice at her, 
Lady 1\Iardykes, corning over to her, began 
to talk to her again. 
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"I should lmve gone to Roydon to see 
Lady Vernon," Rhe said, "only that I had 
doubts as to her liking it; and perhaps it 
is better to put it off to another time. 
There have been so many unJucky vexations, 
and I know she and papa don't visit, so you 
will understand why I don't go to see you 
at Roydon. But you must promise to come 
to ma for a few weeks to Carsbrook. I shan't 
be going to Mardykes till next year, per- 
haps; I should rather have had you there. 
All about Golden Friars is so very beauti- 
ful. But I think you will say that Cars- 
brook is a pretty place, and if I can persuAde 

1:aximilla Medwyn to come to meet you, 
I'm sure you will find it pleasant. I'll 
consult with her as to how best to invite 
you. " 
1rfaud was very well pleased with this 
little plan; and now old .M:r. Tintern came 
forth upon the grass, with his agreeable 
greetings and chilly smiles, and 1faximilla 
and he began to talk, and their talk grew 
gradually, it seemed, a little earnest. And 
when the gong summoned them to lun- 
cheon, he seemed still a little thoughtful 
now and then during that repast. 
They walked out again through the glass 
door after luncheon, and 
1r. Tintcrn, in the 
same mood, accompanied them, and once 
more fell into talk with :Miss l.Iax. 
Ethel Tintern was now beside 
falld, and 
the two young ladies sat down upon a 
rustic seat among the flowers. 
" Weare forlorn damsels here; our 
gentlemen have all gone off to fish at Dal- 
worth. Papa wanted Lady 
[ardykes and 
me to go in the carriage, and I am so glad 
now we did not. vVe should have missed 
you. Do you know I think we girls have 
luuch more resource than men. They 
won't entertain themselves as we do, and it 
is so hard to amuse tbem. You have a 
guest at present at Roydon ?" 
" Yes, Captain Vivian." 
" Yes; and JY1iss 
1ed wyn thinks he is 
a little taken with you ?" 
" She divides him between TIle and Lady 
:1Iardykcs at prescl.t, and when you are 
acquainted, I dare :y she'll give you a 
share. " 
Ethel laughed, a:lù said suddenly: 
"By-tbe-bye, I "\vas so near forgetting 
the pyracanth! It is begiunil1g to look 
rather passé; it is the very last, but she 
can judge pretty well what it must be when 
it is in its best looks." 
So she got Miss Max to look at the 
flower, which she held up for her inspection 
in its glass, and there ensued an animated 


bit of floral gossip, in which l\1r. Tilltcrn, 
who was skilled in flowers, and had won a 
few years since two or three prizes, one 
especially, which made a great noise, for his 
ranunculuses, took a leading part. 
Then ],11'. Tintern withdrew, and )Iiss 
1Iax, Lady Mardykes, and l\Irs. Tintern 
ta.Iked together, and Etbel, alone once more 
with :l\Iaud Vernon, said, as if the long 
parenthesis counted for nothing: 
"About that Captain Vivian-take my 
advice, and don't allow him to pay you the 
slightest attention." 
" Really-" 
" Yes," says Miss Tintern, who is cruelly 
plucking a white rose, petal by petal, 
asunder, and watching the process intently. 
" Yes, but I assure yon he hasn't," said 
11aud. 
" Miss }Iedwyn thinks ùifferently," saill 
:11iss Tintern, with gentle diligence con- 
tinuing the. process of discerption. 
"I don't perceive it, if he does," 
answereù Maud. " Bnt why do you warn 
me !I" and she smiled a little curiously as 
she put her question. 
"Because I know cel'tain things about 
him, and he is aware that I do, that ought 
to prevent him. You mustn't repeat a 
word I say, mind. Does he seem to wish 
to avoid me ?" 
"Quite the contrary. He talks as if he 
should like so much to make your ac- 
quaintance." 
"That I don't understaud," said Ethel, 
plucking three or four leaves together from 
her dishevelled rose. 
" I understood him to wish that I should 
take the first opportunity of introducing 
him." 
"I should not like tbat at al]," said 
Ethel, with a tone and look of marked 
annoyance, her eyes still watching' the 
flower she was stripping leaf by leaf. 
"Is it anything discreditable?" asked 
:ßfaud. 
" No, not that, certainly not, but it might 
easily become so. Yon see, I'm talking 
riddles, but, indeed, I can't belp it. I 
can't say anything more at present than I 
have told you, and so much I had a right 
to say, and am very glad I have had an 
opportunity, and for the present, as I said, 
I can give yon nothing but that, my earnest 
piece of advice. And take care of your- 
self, I counsel you, in this false, shabby, 
wicked world." 
1Vith these words, Ethel Tintern got up, 
and broke what remained of the rose be- 
tween her fingers, and crumpled it up and 
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threw it a\\ay. 
he I)aw )1:s8 )fa"'i: walk- 
ing' quickly toward them, with tho air 
of a chaperon in BParch of her charge, anò 
she guessea that the hour bad come for 
saying good-bye. 
" )ly dear 
[and, I had no idea how late 
I it was," said )Iaximilla, before she :reached 
them. " I'm so afraid we shall be late for 
I I our appointment with your mamma. It is 
twenty minutes past three now. lIad not 
we Letkr go ?" 
...\laud was a little alarmed, for with her 
to be late for an appointment with her 
mother" as a vr:ry serions matter inc lceù, 
so she consulted her watch, which, for a 
ladY'8 timepiece, was a v('ry fair one, beiug' 
<;eldom more than twcnty minutes wrong, 
cither way, and finding there signs corro- 
borative of 11iss 
Iax's calculation
, ., thero 
was parting ill hot ha.
te," and time for 
little more than a hurried inquiry whether 
Ethel was going to the 'V ymering ball. 
" Yes, she thought so; that i
, if her papa 
went; her mamma"\\- as not well enough." 

\nd so, kissing and gooù- byc
, aud a 
very friendly reminder from Laùy Mar- 
dykes, who said she expected to be at home 
at Carsbrook in ten day
, a.nù that J,faud 
would be sure to hear from her about 
that time. 
And now they are whirling homeward, 
at the brilliant pace of the high-bred 
horses of Roydon, and )Iautl says to her 
companion: 
" Ethel has just been warning Dle, for 
rt'asons she won't teU, against permitting 
C.lptain Vivian to pay me attentions. Not 
a very likely thing, but I'm sure she 
D1P.tnS it kindly, and she was reaHy quite 
earnest, but she charged me not to tell it 
to mOl-ta], so you must pI'omise not to 
DlC'ntion it." 

o you see how well the secret was 
guarded. 
"Upon my life, this Captain Vivian, 
invalid though he be, is beginuing" to grow 
into a very formidable 
ort of hero. 
[r. 
Tintr:rll was talking about him, and I said, 
just to try what he wouia say, that I 
thonght B
lrbara had taken rather a fa.llcy 
to him, and he took it up not at all jestingly, 
but very seriously inùeed, and he told me, 
confidentially, that he had heard the same 
I I thing from another quarter, and that 110 
I believed it. So, my dptll' 'laud, I r.lther 
think," continued )Ii
 )Ia
, who 
aw as 
far into millstones as mOFt old ladiLs, " that 
we may connect :\Iiss Ethel's warniug with 
her fathl'r's cw.-ious inforD.I.ation. Don't 
you see ?" 


I 

 


"Upon my word, the F.ituation gro\\
 
trag-ical!" baid 
Iaud. with a laugh. 

. It woulc1 be an unlucky Imsiu(' ;3 fvl. 
:àIr. Tintern, of course, if llarhara. took it 
into her head to marry, because it miqht 
extinguiMh any chanct.>, and you ma.y be 
sure he thinks it a better one than it i
, pf 
his succeeding to a sbare of the Vernon 
property. Dear me, who are those ?" 
The exclamation and question were sug- 
gested by t he emergence of Lad y Vernon 
aud Captain Vivian fI'om the church-door 
of Eo) don, which the carriage ,vas now 
almost pa:-.
ing. 
" Rehearsing- the ceremony, I suppose',"' 
lau
hed )Iiss )Iax. 
A footman was waiting- outside, and the 
sexton followeJ. the lady and gentleman 
out, and locked the old church-door. 
Lady Vernoll had been showing Captain 
Vivian the monument which he had sceu 
but imperfectly the day before. Lady 
Vernon :-.a.w them, and boweJ. and 
miled 
to :Miss Max as they passed. 
" I sometimes think Barbara i
 not look- 
ing very well-pale anù tired. I don't know 
why she fags herself so miserably, I'm sure. 
nut if I told her 80, I should ouly have my ,I 
head in my hand. There are some people, I 
my dear, who hate advice, and, on the 
whole, do you know, I rather think they 
are right." 
They were driving np the avenue by 
this time, and w
re soon in thc court-yarJ. 


HOR
E::; AXD H.EDGES. 


"O
E man may 5teal his neighbom'-.:; 
horse, while another Illay not look oyer th 
hedge." So the old. proverb exprc
ses th.lt 
strange partiality of society which aHo\\ s 
priviJeges to some, and forbids rigbts to 
other::;. So one kIlOW
 hO\\ or why it i., 
that 
ocial ju
tice hold
 her bahmce 
o un- 
evenly, and that denial and allo\\ance are 
meted out with snch 
tartIing "ant of nni- 
furmity. It seems a.
 if the favouritism ot 
nature and tlH
 goodwill of fate have moru 
to do \\ ith the affair::> of men than modera 
plJilo::;opby allows; and that some hnm"ll 
souls come into the world labelled '" with 
care," and go through life ill consequcncl 
protecteù by all tbe unseen pm\ er., about 
us, and e\' illy entre.1ted by nonc. It 
seems u. little ha.rd, though, on those who 
have not corne into life so labelled, whell 
they find themselves taken into custody, 
sha.rp and suddt.>n, for looking oyer the 
hedge, \\ hen their ncighbour there bas 
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stolen his neighbonr's horse, and is riding 
off in peace and perfect security. Thcy 
meant no harm when they looked over 
the hedge; perhaps they might have 
broken the Tenth Commandment and have 
coveted, but that was the full extent to 
which their predatory designs were carried; 
yet they are punished as severely as if they 
had done the thing which it only seemed 
possible they were thinking of doing, while 
he who has consummated his offence goes 
on his way rewarded and rejoicing. 
Do you know Loosefish? 'rhen you know 
a man whose private life is one which, to 
put it mildly, would scarcely bear publicity 
and the light of day. I do not say that Loose- 
fish is particularly respected; that he would 
be singled out as an arbiter of public morals, 
an authority on the delicate chivalry of 
finance, or that grave divines would con- 
sult with him as to the deepest sense of an 
obscure passage; still less would a man, if 
worldly wise to any appreciable extent, in- 
trust him with negotiable securities or a 
lump sum in cash uncounted. But he gets 
on pretty well nevertheless; and if not 
singled out for peculiar public honour, yet 
receives his full share of that floating con- 
sidcration which is general property; and 
society seems to have entered into a kind of 
conspiracy to shut its eyes to his flagrant 
misdeeds, and to keep a discreet silence on 
his more highly colourcd foiblps. Lcosefish 
thus becomes an example-of a sorrow- 
fully disastrous kind. If he could sail so 
near to the wind as he did in those accept- 
ances of his, and yet keep his craft mode- 
rately trim, and bring her into port at last, 
why may not others do the same? So a silly 
youth, here and there, thinks he will imitate 
the great master, and fling to the winds all 
very careful distinction between strict 
honour and loose principle. But before he 
has 11ad time to more than make a show of 
heaving his honesty overboard, the whole 
ship's crew sailing with him is at his heels, 
and no one louder than LooEefish 11Ïmself. 
Reproached, reminded that he had done 
this and that far worse than anything the 
poor tyro In evil has attempted, Loose- 
fish looks superb, and answers grandly, 
"Granted, my dear boy; but I was not 
caught, and you were." 
So it all resolves itself into this: "I was 
not caught, and you were." This is the 
sum total of the difference between the 
victorious Loo:::!efish and the beaten imi- 
tator; but the sum total tells us nothing 
of the working, nothing of the how and 
the why this difference is made; how it 
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comes to pass that the one was not pursued 
by the social police, who yet were cognisant 
of his evil deeds, and why the other was 
so unmercifully handled, for only the ap- 
pearance of a minor misdemeanour. There 
are men now serving out their time as 
"Numbers," with cropped hair and in 
felon's dress, who have not acted half so 
dishonestly as 
fr. So-and-So, who lives in 
a fine house, has footmen and horses, and 
gi ves dinners, to which the best in the 
land come gladly when they are invited. 
But Mr. So-and-So was labelled "with 
care," and accordingly his friends and rela- 
tions took care of him; and the more they 
suspected him the more they agreed to stick 
close to him, so that the outside barbarians 
could see nothing; and the more interlaced 
the barriers they formed about him the 
greater the pressure put on each as to the 
necessity of keeping it up. For, you see, 
it became in a manner the interest of each 
and all to uphold lVIr. So-and-So to the last. 
By their partisanship they had become, in 
a certain sense, implicated; and to have 
proved their friend a rogue after all these 
yeara would have been to have proved 
themselves the same, or fools-the com- 
plement of the first. But the poor fo1'- I 
lorn wretch working now as a Number, I 
with his hair cropped, had no such phalanx 
to defend him and throw dust in the eyes I 
of society and the police. Fate left him to 
fight his own battle; and Fortune, the dainty 
jade, turned up her nose at him as not to her 
taste; wherefore, when he looked over the 
hedge into the field whence l\fr. So-and-So 
had stolen that handsome horse of his, he 
was collared, handcuffed, and arraigned, 
and, finally, sent to pick oakum and work 
the mill, as the best means the law could 
devise for curing him of his dangerous pro- 
pensities. 
Mrs. Golightly moves in what is called 
the best society. At her house assemble 
wits, beauties, men of mark and women of 
mind, the rich and the learned, the pnre 
and. the thoughtful; though perhaps fewest 
of these last two. Yet, making all deduc- 
tions needful, her society IS good, and 
even choice, and none but the " unco guid,' I 
more pharisaical than correct, are uu- 
willing to be on her visiting list. :Thfrs. Go- 
lightly, nevertheless, has her little histories; 
and what they are would not edify the 
world if told at full length. The world 
knows some part of them, and guesses at 
more; but it takes no notice. The soul 
which inhabits this special body 1m::; been 
labelled "with care j" consequently, 
lrs. 
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Golightly is of those who may steal the 
hf)r
e in broad day, and not come to the 
I clo('k for thcir df'C'ds. Rociety makes itself 
,I hlind in her favour, as in the case of 
Loo
C'fish; alld thpre is a t..'lCit conspiracy 
, an round to \\ ink and not to seC'. She 
: I tries the f.."1cu1ty of win king pretty severc1y; 
there is no question about t}mt; and the 
tighter the world shuts up its eyes the 
more glaring- are the flags flaunted before 
its lids, immunity having t.bo universal 
tendency of emboldening sinners. 
'Vhat crime had :1lrs. Tripper committed 
that an unkind fide should have thrown her 
into :?\1rs. Golightly'
 way? Little 
frs. 
Tripper was a silJy little woman if you wi]], 
but hitherto she had been harmless. She had 
done no good in life, but she had done no 
harm; and though she had frittered away 
both time and powers, she had not put either 
to evil uses. In an unlucky hour, silly Mrs. 
Tripper made the acquaintance of favoured 
l\Irs. Golightly, and forthwith resolved on 
imitation. She saw how her friend stole 
horses in broad daylight, and with abso- 
lute impunity; so she resolved to try her 
luck-at least, in looking over the hedge. 
But the social police was down on her. In 
the twinkling of an eye, in the space of a 
minnte, before she had done more than 
merely look, she was taken into drawing- 
room custody, and marched off to Coventry, 
while ){l's. Golightly stabled her swlen 

tuds, and dro\e then openly in the park. 
'Vas that justice, think you? Poor silly 
little 1.lrs. Tripper did not think so, when 
she was marched off to Coventry, tor only 
,I the appearance of things-for only looking 
over the hedge; lea\ing hcr friend and 
bad example f;afe in the very Mecca of con- 
sideration, with a stable full of unrighteous 
teams! 
Cases might be multiplied ad infinitum. 
The :Misscs }<'lasher, who go about with 
never a chap
ron among them, and are 
always to he seen escorted by the hand- 
somest officers of the set, yet who arc 
asked everywhere, and will probably 
marry into the bosom of a dignitary's 
family; apù the .Misses l
'astboy, who are aU 
but cut, becaus(' th('v drove over to the 
'. picnic alone, having w half a dozen young 
I Camhridge men in tow; who can deny the 
. I patent proof that the one set of YOTIng hoy- 
dens has been sent into this life marked 
" with care," whilp the other set has been 
left to chance, which has made a bungle of 
I her business. and land('d them int-o a hope- 
less mess? The fact is, the world of human 
history seems to ùe regulated by much the 
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same laws as those which rule the 
orld of 
matter. 80me characters arc like ('[!'!!'- 
shells, and win not bear a rude tou
'h: 
others are skins of par('hment, which it 
would seem nothing' can destroy; 
ome ßJ'e 
like garden flowers planted in favoural,lp 
spots, cared for and protected; others likp 
wayside weeds, which the fitraying cattle 
trample underfoot, and the first rough hand 
that wills may pluck and ('ast into the dust 
to perish. 1'hel'e is no such thing as im- 
partiality in the judgments of men. The 
rule holds good for success as wen ac; for 
immunity. You f>ee some people do the most 
daring things. and yet. they succeed. They 
paint the ugliest pictures, and they find 
critics to J>rai
e them and capitalists to bny ; 
they write the most stupid books, and tl)(. 
world takes them down at a sitting, and 
wonders at their unfathomable learning'; 
they set forth the wild('st plays, and take Ole 
town by storm. But let others, not born to 
the possession of good fortune, attempt 
only half their audacity, in the sam(' line, 
and they are forthwith made into mince- 
meat, and served TIp as a sacrifice to the 
infernal deities. Noone need hope to 
understand why. All that can be said is, 
some men may steal a horse, but others 
may not look over the hedge; and some II 
sonls are 
ent into this great packing- 
house of life labelled" with care," and aro 
consequently tenderly treated and gingerly 
handled; while others are just tumbled 
about anyhow, and come to grief and de- 
struction by the way. 
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IT was late at night. The windows were 
curtained and the doors were closed. The 
shaded lamp cast a dim light about the 
room, and a not l1nplea.sant circular glare 
upon my desk. I had been writing a goorl 
deal, and now and then dozing' a little. 1 
was gradually approaching that stage in 
prolonged toil when inclination for rest is 
apt to prevail over the attractions of effort. 
I f'tayed my Jmnd and put down my pen. 
\Iy eyes closed, and for a few minutes I 
lost consciommpss. I was disturbed by the 
noise of some one coug'hing close hy-a 
sharp, hacking cough. I looked up. A man 
-an entire fìtranger to me-was occupy- 
ing an easy-chair placed over again
t my 
writing-t
lble. 
] low he came there I don't 1.now; but 
he tcas there. l'ot a ghost, of cour
l'. I 
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I have no faith in such things. They have devoted little attention to its arrangement. 
I been time out of mind of great service to His whole appearance betokened deficiency 
I story-tellers, but even for fictional purposes in vital and muscular power. Yet his 111'e- 
I regard them now as rather exhausted and sellce was gentlemanly altogether, although 
exploded contrivances. They bave been it conveyed a suspicion that physical de- 
brought on the scene too often; they have cline had possibly relaxed somewhat his 
been decidedl.v overworked. Directly they regard for social rules and usages. 'Vhcn 
are introduced one sees through them now; he spoke, his voice was weak and flat 
and the fact that one can do so, no longer in tone, and produced with some exer- 
occasions the awe, and chill, and thrill the tion. He accompanied his speech with a 
story-teller had calculated upon producing. nervous jerking of his limbs, a swaying of 
I agree with the man of science, who main- his body, and a tossing of his head, that 
tained that "ghosts proceed from the were decidedly distressing to observe. I-Ie 
stomach"-a derivation clearly destructive reminded me of that famous figure in the 
of their claims to respect on the score of fantoccini performance, which on a sudùen 
their romantic character. loosens itself, and faUs in fragments about 
Kot a ghost, then, but a man simply- the scene. Conditioned as he evidelltly 
and yet of appearance sufficiently curious was, it seemed imprudent of him to venture 
and exceptional, quite apart from the COll- upon much abruptness of gesture, or pre- 
sideration that his presence in my study cipitate change of pose. There was no 
was most strange and unaccountable, to saying what might result from hasty action 
arouse my attention in regard to him, and of this kind on his part. His laugh struck 
to warrant my setting forth, as concisely me as hollow, wild, and discordant in the 
as I may, some description of his personal extreme. There are some laughs which 
peculiarities. For some minutes neit.her of are very catching, so to speak, and on the 
us spoke. 
feanwhile, I felt myself at instant provoke mirth in the auditor, some- 
liberty to study and scrutinise him very times even to quite an extravagant extent; 
particularly. other laughs, from their strained and arti- 
'Vhat was most remarkable in his aspect ficial quality-I have often heard such 
was his expression of utter lassitude and upon the stage, when the actors are re- 
exlmustion. His age could not readily be quired to simulate a joy which seems hardly 
determined. There was certainly nothing justified by the words they have to utter, 
suggestiye of the freshness of youth about or the situation in which they appear- 
him; nor: on the other hand, did he mani- are depressing almost to despair. vVhen- 
fest any mlli'ked symptoms of senility. His ever my visitor laughed, he produced echoes 
infirm and effete condition seemed less at- within me of a strangely dismal and dis- 
tributable to lapse of time than to Rome turbing kind. 
oppressive weight of care he had been com- " So, you're at it again," he said, half 
pelled to sustain, or to his experience of interrogatively, and half by way of Cl)m- 
some cruel measures of suffering. He ,yas ment. 
well dressed, but his clothes looked as I admitted that I had been pursuing my 
though they had been made for a man of ordinary vocation. 
more substantial mould, and hung loosely "I thought as much." And here he 
about him. It might be that he had lost laug-heel in a way that is always described 
flesh and shrunk considerably since he had in novels as "bitterly;' and I suppose can 
first assumed them. His features had under- only be so described. At the same time I 
gone apparently tlmt sharpening process to may say that I have never found the de- 
\\ hich prolonged ill-health subjects its vic- scription quite adequate or satisfactory. 
tims. His nose, I noted, was peculiarly thin, "Let me off easy this time," he con- 
angular, and projecting. The skin was tinued, laughing distressingly. 
drawn very tight across his bony and some- " 'Vhat is it you want?" I asked. He 
.what contracted forehead. From the wan- moved about uneasily in his chair. 
ness of his cheeks his mouth looked unduly "To be let alone," he said, presently. 
large, and his teeth over prominent. His "Drop me. Forget me. Ignore me." 
eyes were very lustreless, and had a ten- " But who are you ?" 
dency to roll about waywardly, and his "You know. Gad, you ought to! 'Vhy 
heavy lids, a dull pink in colour, seemed can't you let me aloBe ?" 
\yith difficulty restrained from drooping " I really fail to understand," I observed. 
and closing. His hair was long, straggling', "Y ef:, of course, that's part of the busi- 
dry, and du.:;ty-looking. He had clearly ness. I was quite prepared for that." 
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AN UNEXPECTED EXPOSTULATIOK. 


" I 
bould be happy, if I coulù, to oLlige 
you in any way." 
" K 0 doubt. But you won't. I'vc lived 
10nO' enouO"h - I\9c sufI'ered enouO'h - to 
ö b 
 
knoVl that. Almost since hooks were 
IJU ùlisllcd-" 
" Since the discovery of printing to 
" No, not quite 
o long as that. I wn.s 
let off' rather cheaply at first. I had not 
been found out. .My existence, perhaps, 
wasn't 1..110\\11 then. But gradually they 
dropped on to me; and thcy\"e never 
ceased dropping on to me since." 
h "
ho dropped on you p" 

, You, and the whole kit of you." 
" Heall,-" 
" K o-it isn't true, and you never heard 
of such a thing, and yon can't believe it, 
and it's not your doing. I know all about 
that. nut things have come to a precious 
pn::.::. at last." 
,. If you would kindly explain a little." 
"I was gradually collared. They ap- 
proached me at first in an insinuating, car- 
nying sort of way. They were deferential 
and considerate. Oh, so considerate." I 
think he swore here, but I don't feel quite 
sure. "I was 'dear,' and 'gcntle,' and 
'polite.' I don't mind owning I was con- 
ciliated-flattered a bit. I stood still and 
listened. Quickly they got the halter 
round my neck, and I was in custody for 
the rest of my days. And what I have 
had to endure !" 
"TInt wbo and what are you?" I de- 
manded anew, and this time rather peremp- 
torily, for I own I f('It annoyed at the man's 
extraordinary demeanonr. 
" That's right, bully me. You're capable 
of it. I was l>repared for that. I'm ac- 
customed to that." 
I rose from my cLair and confronted him. 
"Sit down," he said. " I could I:)ee 
quitc cnough of yon before. I don't want 
a scene with you, Rea ven knows. I'll tell 
you who I an"í, though you know very well 
already, or ought to know. I'm the General 
Reader. There ! You've heard that llame 
before ?''' 
I admitted that the term "Generd.I 
Reader" wa
 not unfamiliar to me. 
,. I should think not, indeed," he said, 
with one of his most unp1caRant laughs. 

, Ran
n't I just cause of complaint ?" 
I observed, not too confidently, that I 
,\asn't a.ware that he sufièred under any 
particular grie,"ance. 
'"llaven't you been all at me, persecut- 
ing :lml oppressing me thi:-; many a long 
year f At first, I admit, I was let off e..'1.sy. 


I said as much just now. Books weren't 
for me then. 
'hey were too good for me, 
or I wasn't good enough for them It's 
much the same thing, I take it. But I 
was let off chiefly, I think, for a first-rate 
reason: I didn't know how to read! A1!, 
Boon a.3 I did, you all made a dead se! 
at me." 
"Again, I ask, of whom are yon :,peak- 
ing ?" 
" Authors, writers, compilers, adapters, 
copyists, essayists, historians, reviewers, 
journalists, penmen, reporters, novc1ists, 
dramatists." He paused for want of breath. 
.. There," he resumed shortly, "is that 
list long enough :fi)r you?" 
., But what have these peoplc-" 
" You're one of them ! You kno" yon 
are," he cried. 
I disregarded the inteITuption. " IIow 
have they injured you ?" 
"I-Iow haven't they? IIaven't they 
piled volume after volume upon me, until 
they've nearly flattened me out like an 
ironed shirt? Formerly they were content 
to address themselves for the most part to 
a class, a section of the community. Kow 
they're aU on to me, twenty-twcnty?-a 
hundred at a time. You're a critic:" 
I owned that I had sometimes" ritten 
rcviews. I left him, if he so chose, to dwell 
upon any discrepancy he might discern be- 
tween his question and my reply. But lIe 
went on : 
"And you've said of this book, 'Will 
gi \
e pleasure to the General Reader;' of tLat, 
, Not above the capacity of the General 
Reader;' and of tbe other, "V ell suited to 
the requirements of the General Header.' " 
I admitted that I had sometimes availed 
myself of those and similar convenient 
phrases. 
" Just so," he cried, witL. a :,pasmodic 
chuckle and a general twitching of his mem- 
bers. "I knew it. I said it. All the rubbish 
that's published is shot on to my head. 
nooks arc even made rubbishy on purposc 
now, with a view to pleasing me. Formerly, 
when a man wrote something tha.t was 
especially deep, and sound, and valuablt'. 
and, of course, beavy, he knew at once it 
was no use bringing it to me-not n. bit- 
that it was over IllY head, beyond my reach. 
"'Ïth that state of things be was content. 
I need not 
ay I was. But now he 11 
::;prillkle his dull pages with bad jokes, 
chafi
 flippancy, and vulgarity, and then you, 
and such as you, will urge the General 
Rea.der to buy it, and, what's worse, to read 
it. Everything now is suppo
ed to suit 
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tIJe General Reader. His maw is big enough 
to shove anything into. He has stomach 
for every known subject. He has the di- 
gestion of an ostrich. N ow h
's made to 
swallow paving-stones, and now he's sur- 
feited with whipped sylJabub. ' SeneDa 
cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light.' 
That's a quotation, that is. Shakespeare, 
you know. Bless you, other folks can 
quote besides you." He surveyed me as 
he said this with an air, I thought, of quite 
superfluous significance. 
"Twaddle, imbecility, tiresome lectures, 
trite moralising, common - places, balder- 
dash, jargon, tom-foolery, slipslop, palaver, 
drivel; that's the diet you've been recom- 
mending me. Has it done me good? 
How do I look? Sick? III ?" 
" Sick and ill," I said. 
"Can you wonder? How would you 
have liked it yourself? After all, you 
know I'm only human, a man and a brother 
-that kind of thing. Do I look dyspeptic ?" 
., You do," I answered, frankly. 
" Is it surprising? Think what you and 
such as you have made me undergo." 
"But what would you have me do in 
the futUl'e ?" 
"Spare me. Have some mercy, some 
little consideration. You've overdone it, 
indeed you have. The General Reader has 
his limits. Hie:; back will only bear a cer- 
tain burden, and I declare just now, if you 
put another volume on it, though but a 
thin duodecimo, it will give way as sure as 
fate. Don't, then. He isn't learned, you 
know. He doesn't set up for being of 
much account; but, as a rule, the General 
Reader'swilling, and can be fairly amused at 
a cheap rate. But don't overload him, don't 
over-drive him, and, above all, don't over- 
cudgel him. If you do, he'll only drop." 
"I am willing," I said, "indeed, I am 
most anxious to serve you, and please you, 
if you'll only show me how." 
., It's very simple. vVhen you're going 
to write of this or that, that it's' certain to 
entertain the General Reader,' just think if 
it really is so certain; ask yourself whether 
it entertained you, and then consider 
whether, in truth, it will entertain him. 
Think, also, how many other people may, 
at the same moment, be writing and recom- 
mending other things certain to entertain 
the General Reader. And the same with 
what's erudite, and valuable, and interest- 
ing. I've got to dread all those terms. 
They make mc shiver and turn goose-flesh 
all over. GcncraHy speaking, indeed, draw 
it mild, or I won't answer for the consc- 



 


quences. Spare the General Reader; he 
hasn't deserved the treatment he has re- 
ceived at the hands of yon and all yonI' lot. 
Think of the life you've led me. Surely I 
deserve a little consideration." 
He paused, and for the moment I felt 
myself unable to make him any reply. I 
mused over what he had been saying. It did 
occur to me that possibly there was some 
reason in his complaint, and that of late 
years there had been rather what he called 
" a dead set" made at the General Reader. 
" But you skip a good deal, I suppose ?" 
I said, presently. 
" Skip? I should think I did. There 
had been an end of me long ago if I hadn't 
skipped. But even skipping's trying when 
you ha\"e to do too much of it. I've skipped 
sometimes until I'd hardly a breath left in 
my body, or strength in my fingers to turn 
a leaf. I owe much to skipping, I admit; 
but onc can't be always skipping. I don't 
think r need trouble you any more just 
now," he added, after a minute's silence. 
" You're very good, " I said. "It is 
late.' , 
"Only bear me in mind, and urge upon 
others to deal forbearingly with me in the 
future. Please use all your influence to 
aDhieve that resu1t. Publish what I have 
told you if you like." 
"Do you think it would entertain the 
General Reader?" I inquired. 
He groaned. " You're hard upon me 
stilJ," he said. "Upon my ,,,'ord you are. 
But-J.isk it. It may do some good. At 
the worst, it win be but one more drop in 
the cup. Yos, risk it." 
I passed my hand across my tired eyes, 
thinking how I could give literary shape 
to his conversation. When I looked up he 
had gøne. He had not even said good- 
night. His departure had been as noise- 
less and mysterious as his entry. 
However, I have followed his counset 
I have risked it. 


SQUIRE COE AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 
[At a meeting ofarchæologists at Bury St. Edmunds, 
a paper was read on Squire Coo, of 'Vest Row, in t.he 
county of Suffolk, who was in the habit, when he 
wanted a new wig, of having his daughters' hair Cllt to 
supply the materia!.] 
FLAT is the shire of ihe southern folk, 
And its streams are sluggish, very, 
And they say you seldom hear a joke 
In the town of Saint Edmonds Bury ; 
But that's a story too absurd 
To satisfy psychologists, 
And I guess that numerous jokes Were heard 
In the days of archæologists : 
When light was thrown on topics dark 
Be
ide the lazy river Larke. 
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PROTECTIVE RESEMDLA:KCER 


A 
olden shirc of plenteous 
orn, 
,\ hich in Au,::ullt tide 
rOWB yenow, 
\nd for jolly squires that wheat is shorn 
'\'ho lovc old ale find mellow. 
But from ancient habits. wen men know, 
In th{'l!Ic times \\e vastly vary: 
And \\ here's Squire Coo of fair ". ('st Row 
In the days of " iIliam and 
rftry; 
The squire \\ ho \\ ilh punch ddìec\ all carE', 
And who made a wig 01 his daughters' han? 
Lo there they sit, thosl' maidens three, 
.A si
ht for all beholders, 
With viol or book upon sh!lp('l) kn('(', 
IÁJng locks over fair white shoulders: 

o trace of grief in their mien appears, 
And th('y look d('m:.Jrt.ly merry, 
Though they wait, alas! tor the fatal shears 
Which will come \\ith the barber from Bury. 

o fair('r AngliBnB c'er drew breath 
Tha.n Judith, Anne, Elizabeth. 
Ah, what would say the Suffolk girl, 
In these days of advancNl øf'inbn, 
If asked to surrender one bright curl 
That vpils her ,"oluminous chignon? 
,\ hat Suffolk squire, though never a hair 
His sÌ<'rile scalp \\ould harbour, 
Tu BheBr his dftu
htl'I's' tr('88e8, dare 
SemI {or th{' Bury barb{'r? 
'lis well Squire Coe in the mould lies low, 
Since this is a world hc scarce would know. 


PROTECTIYE RESE
fDLANCES. 


THE conformity of tints which commonly 

xists between animals and the medium by 
which thcy are surrounded, has long been 
noticed by" ritprs on natural history, but, 
untjl lately, has never been sa.tisfactorily 
explained. It was generaBy imputed to 
the direct action of climate, soil, or food; 
but this explanation is contradicted by many 
weB-known facts. \Vild rabbits, for ex- 
ample, are of a greyish-bro"îl colour, rc- 
F:embling the fern a.nd other vegetation 
amongst which they live when n0t enjoy- 
ing their underground protection; but these 
same raùbits, when domesticated, without 
any change of climate or food, rapidly vary 
into black or w hito races; and similar 
phenompna. occur in pigcon
, mice, &c. 
Again, it is well known that the" ings 
of several inf;ects (as the walking-stick in- 
sect, the le.af insect, &c.) assume not only 
the tint of the bark or leaf on which they 
rest, but the exact rugosity of the former, 
or the outline and veining of the latter; 
and thesc similarities cannot be referred to 
climate or to fooù, since in many cases the 
inscct does not feed on thc substance which 
it resembles, and the genus may have a 
widely ext.endeù habitat. Two di
tinguished 
traT't"llers anù naturalists, Mr. Bates and 

[r. ""'allace (espcciaBy the latter), havc 
recently attempted to öhow, with consider- 
able succes
, that these problcms m3.Y be 
solycd by Darwin's Theory of Natural 



 


Selection. In order to make thc solution 
of these questions inteUig-ible to the general 
reader, we mu
t give a f5kctch of tho lead- 
ing phenomena that may be classed TInùer 
the head of tl
pful or protective re'iem- 
blances. Our facts 011 this subject have 
been dra.wn mainly from )lr. 'VaUace's 
í'ssay, On )Iimicry aml other Protective Rf'- 
Femblanccs among Animals. originally puh- 
Jished in tIJC ". estminster H{'view for J uh., 
18(ì7, and reprinted in his Contributions to 
the 'I'heory of :Natural Selection, lk70, but 
in part also from 
[r. Rates's Contributions 
to the Insect Fauna. of the Amazon, in the 
Linnæan Transactions for ] 
tJ2, and from 
a pappr hy )Ir. Andrew :\Iurray, On the 
Disguises of Xature, in the }
dinburQ'h New 
Philosophical Journal for .January, 18GO. 
Nature provides for the concealment that 
is useful to many animals. and essential to 
some, by colouring them with such tints as 
may besf serve them to escapc from their 
enemies, or to entrap their prey. That 
desert animals arc almost alway
 desert- 
coloured is iHuo;;trated by thc lion, \'rhich, 
W hen crouched upon the sand or among 
rocks and stones, must be almost invisible; 
by the camel, and by almost all öpecies of 
antelopes. rrhe desert birds arc still more 
prot.ccted by the closer resemblance of their 
tints to the ground on which they live. 
The stonechats, the larks, the quails, the 
goat-suckers, and the grouse, which abound 
in the North African and Asiatic deserts, 
arc aU tinted and mottled so as closely to 
resemble the soil of the district they inhabit. 
1'he Revcrend Dr. Tristram, in describing 
the ornithology of :Korth Mrica, observeR, 
tha.t in the Sahara a modification of colour 
which shall bc assimilated to that of the 
surrounding country i!i absolutely neces
ary 
for the preservation of the animals of that 
l'egion; and that, \\ ithout exception, the 
upper plumagc of every bird, the. fur of all 
the smaller rnammal
, and the SkIll of every 
snake and lizard, is of one uniform i:mbel- 
line or f;and colour. 
Turning to the AI'dic regions, we see 
the white colour for a 
imilar reason pre- 
ponderating in the animal kingdom, as 
affording the best conc('alment amidst sno"- 
fields anù ice-hummocks. The polar bear 
and the Am('rica.n polar hare, which never 
volunta.rily leave the regions of ice and 
snow, arc pennanently white, while the 
Arctic fox, the Alpine hare, and the ermin(', 
become white in the \
illter onlv, hecauso 
in the regions to which they mig.ratc in the 
summer that colour would be ß suurce of 
danger rathpr than n means of protection. 
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Among Arctic birds, the snow-bunt.ing, the 
jer-falcon, and the snowy owl, are doubtless 
in a great measure protected by their white 
colour. Perhaps the best example of protec- 
tive colouring in birds is afforded by the 
ptarmigan, whose summer plumage exactly 
lmrmonises \vith the lichen-coloul'ed stones 
among which it sits, while in winter, its 
white plumage renders its detection on the 
snow almost impossible. No sportsman 
can have failed to notice how closely the 
colour of the common hare, while resting 
in its form, resembles that of its surround- 
ings; and how that of the grouse and of 
the partridge respectively resemble the 
tints of the heather and stubble in which 
they are sought after. 
Nocturnal animals, as a rule, possess the 
least conspicuous colours, and must be 
quite invisible at times when white or 
very black forms would be readily per- 
ceived. 
It is only in tropical forests, which never 
lose their foliage, that parrots and other 
birds of a green colour are to be found. 
A tint that would be elsewhere singularly 
conspicuous thus serves to conceal them 
amongst the dense leaves. 
"
 e have hitherto noticed merely the 
general conformity of colour between ani- 
mals alid their surroundings; cases, how- 
ever, not very unfrequent1y occur in .which 
there is a special adaptation. To this latter 
category belong the beautiful markings of 
the tiger, jaguar, and most other large cats. 
The vertical stripes, which are so conspicu- 
ous on the body of the tiger, closely as- 
similate with the vertical sterns of the 
bamboo jungles in which that animal hides 
himself, and thus actually assist in con- 
cealing him from his victims. Excepting 
the lioD, tiger, and puma (which has an 
asby-brown uniform fur, nearly resèm- 
bling the bark of the branches to which 
it is in the habit of closely adhering when 
",yaiting for its l)rey to pass underneath), 
all the other large cats have spotted skins, 
which tend to blend them with the back- 
ground of the thick foliage amongst which 
they dwell. Amongst birds, we have nume- 
rous cases of a similar nature. The Duke 
of Argyll (in the Reign of Law, pp. 191, 
192) points out that in the woodcock" one 
very peculiar colour is introduced into the 
plumage, which exactly corresponds with 
a particular stage in the decay of fallen 
leaves, namely, that in which the browns 
and yellows of the autumn rot away into 
the pale, ashy skeletons \v hich lie in thou- 
sands under every wood in winter." In 



 


snipes, as the same writer observes, there 
is a remarkable series of straw-coloured 
feathers running along the back and 
shoulders, which perfectly imitates the 
general effect of the bleached vegetable 
stalks, common on the ground which these 
birds frequent. 
Reptiles present us with many similar 
illustrations of the same nature. The little 
green tree-frogs (which may be seen in a 
glass case in the Zoological Gardens), almost 
all the tropical tree-snakes, and the iguanas 
and other arboreal lizards, closely resemble 
the foliage by which they are surrounded; 
and there is a North American frog that so 
closely resembles, in tint, the lichen-covered 
walls and rocks on which it is found, that 
until it moves it is almost perfectly safe 
from detection. The crocodile and alli- 
gator, in floating passively down the muddy 
streams, are so like the trunks of trees, that 
the unwary animal drinking at the water's 
edge only recognises the deception when it 
is too late to avoid the danger. 
Passing from Reptiles to Fi
11es, we may 
note how complete is the resemblance be- 
tween the sandy bottom of the sea and the 
upper surface of the flounder or the skate. In 
our own temperate seas the fishes, although 
beautifully, are seldom gorgeously coloured, 
while the fishes swarming amongst the tro- 
pical coral reefs resemble in brilliancy of 
colouring the magnificent polyps amidst 
wbich they swim. 
1r. vVallace directs at- 
tention to a very curious case of this kind of 
adaptation as occurring in the Sea-horses 
(Hippocampus) of Australia, "some of 
which bear long foliaceous appendages re- 
sembling seaweed, and are of a brilliant red 
colour. They live among seaweed of the 
same hne, so that when at rest they must be 
quite invisible." There are some slender 
green Pipe-fish in the aquarium of the 
Zoological Society, which, when they have 
attached themselves by their prehensile tails 
to some fixed object, float about, looking ex- 
actly like certain well-known water plants. 
The Mollusca do not furnish any striking 
resemblances to particular objects, but if 
we turn to the Annulata we find the hue of 
the green, purple, and red seaweeds ex- 
actly reproduced in the N emertians and 
other marine worms, while amongst the 
I-Iydrozoa or Polyps some of the Actiniæ 
afford good examples of special protective 
colouring. "I can hardly suggest.," says 
1\11'. Andrew Mnrray, "a more perfect one 
than the Actinia troglodytes in a sandy 
pool, its tentacles being so exactly marbled 
like a sandy bottom that the pool may be 
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paved with thC'm all C'xpallded, nnd yet tIlC' 
ca..mal ubscrvcr-ay, mOl'C, the attentin' but 
unin5.tructcd eye-nC'ver see one!" ßlt'. 
Drady (in Kature, yol. ii.) relates that 
while dredging in the Clyde he fuund nu- 
merous small star-fishes t Ophieoma bellis) 
which were cmbeJded in IDI1%eS of Lami- 
naria. routs, and the deep purpled colour of 
the two was so similar that, aIthou
h lie 
held in his hand a root containing half a 
dozen star-fishes, he could not detect a 
single one until they ren
aled them
chycs 
bv their movemenb. It is iu the sub- 
kingdom Articulata and the class Insecta 
that this principle is most fully and 
t5ing'u1Lrly developed. 
'Ve shall limit the sdection of our illus- 
trations to the three great orders of 
Coleoptera or beetles, OrtllOptera, including 
soothsayers, walking-sticks, leaf insects, 
locustf'. &c., and Lepiduptera. which include 
butterflies and moths. In the tropics there 
are, says :111', 'VaIlace, thousands of species 
of Coleoptera, which, during the day, 
rest upon the bark of dead or fa.llen trees, 
and which are delicately mottled with grey 

ud brown tints, blending so completely 
with the usual colour of the bark that, at 
two or three feet distant, they are quite 
undistinguishable. Sometimes a species 
frequents ouly a single kind of tree; and 
in such cases there is usually an identity of 
<,olonrillg between the insect and the bark. 
Thus )11'. Dates found two species of long- 
llOruc>d beetles (On 
 chocerns) limited ill 
thi::; way to special kind::; of tl'ee
 growing 
on the banks of the Amazon, and so ex- 
actly re
emblillg the hark in colour and 
rugosity, that. until they moved thC'y were 
ab
olutely in,isible! Many species of 
Cicindelidæ, or tiger beetles, arc f:imilarly 
protected by their special colourings. 
Cicindela campestris, the common tiger 
beetle, lives on grassy banis, and is of a 
beautiful deadened green colour, while C. 
maritima, which is fouud only on sandy 
sea-shores, is of a pale bronze yellow, 
almost identical in tint with the sand. Iu 
the :l\1alay IR1anùs 1\11'. ",.. allace found a 
very pale tiger beetle \\ here the sand \\ as 
coralline and nearly white: while wherever 
it was volcanic and black, a dark species of 
thl' same genus was sure. to L
 found. ,. A 
large brown species was found only on dead 
leavcs in forest paths, and one which was 
never seen except on the wet mnd of salt 
mar
hes was of a glossy oli\""e so exactly 
the coluur of the mud as only to Le dis- 
tinguished ,
hen the snu shone by its 
shadow." 



 



tr. lbte
 funnd some b('etIC's on the 
Amazon, which, from thpir lwmi....pherical 
furms anù pearly gold colour, resemhled 
glittering dew-drop!i upon the leaves, and 
there are a;;ain the pill beetles (llyrrhus 
pilula), and many weevil:" that, 011 the ap- 
proach of danger, fold up their anÌf'nllæ and 
leg
 so as completely to conceal them, 
counterfeit death, and take the form of a 
pellet of earth or stone, or sometimes even 
(as in Chlamydæ) of a Lit of silver or 
copper ore, and roll off the leaf úr other 
base on which they were reðting. 
Turning to the Lepidoptera, ,\ e find that 
the butterflies have all their bright colour- 
ing on the upper surfaces of all fuur \\ ings, I 
while the under surfaces are of a sombre, 
obscure tint; and this arrangC'ment is 
obviously protecti ve, becau
e these insects 
always rest with the wings raised so as to I 
conceal their dangerous beauty; while the 
moths, on the other hand, have their most 
marked colouring on the hind wings only. I 
which, when they are at rest, are concealed 
by the dull tints of the upper wings. The II 
most wonderfnl and undoubted case of pro- 
tective re
(,lllblance in butterflies occurs ill I 
certain allied species of the genus Kallima, 
occurring on the Indian continent and the I 
:Malay archipelago. As this remarkable 
discovery was made l)y :111'. "... allace, we 
shall give the history of these insects 
nearly in Ius own words, although iu an 
abbreviated form. 
These butterflies are of a large size, and 
on their upper 
ul'face are adorned with a 
broad band of rich orange on n deep bluish 
ground. 1'l1e under side is very variable 
in colour, but is always of some shade of 
ash, or brown, or ochre, resembling dead, 
dry, or decayed leaves. Dctween the apex 
of the upper wing on either side, which i::, 
prolonged into an acute point, and tl1C end 
of the lower wing, which terminates in a 
short narrow tail, there runs a dark curved 
line, exactly representing the mid-rib of a 
leaf, and from this radiate on either side a 
few oblique lincs resembling the lateral 
veins of a lcaf. X ot only ha.ve we here the 
exact imitation of tho venation of a leaf, 
but we even find representations of leaves 
in en.ry stage of decay, variously blotched, 
and mildewed, and J}ierced with holes, and, 
in many cases, 
prinkled with powdery 
black dots arranged in patches and spots 80 
like some of the minute fungi that grow on 
dead leaves, that it is impossible to avoid 
thinking, at first sight, that the butterflies 
themselves have been attacked bv real 
fungi. .As might have been a55nmed from 
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the analogy of many other cases, the habits 
of these butterflies are such as still further 
to aid their deceptive garb. :Mr. Wallace, 
who Jw.s captured ma.ny of them in Suma- 
tra, describes them as frequenting dry 
forests, and flying very swiftly. They were 
neyer seen to settle on a flower or a green 
leaf, but were often lost sight of in a mass 
of dead leaves. On such occasions they 
.were generally searched for in vain, and 
were not perceived till they suddenly darted 
out from under the very eye of the observer, 
and again vanished some twenty yards or 
so further OR. On a very few occasions 
the insect was detected in situ, and it was 
t,hen noticed how completely it assimilates 
itself to the surrounding leaves. It sits on 
a nearly upright twig, the wings fitting 
closely "IDack to back, and concealing the 
Jlead and al1tennæ, which are retracted. 
The little tails, in which the hind wings 
terminat.e, represent the stalk of the leaf, 
which is kept in its place by the claws of 
the middle pair of feet, which are slender 
and inconspicuous. The irregular outline 
of the wings gives exactly the perspective 
effect of a shrivelled leaf. VI{ e have thus 
size, colour, form, markings, and habits all 
combining together to produce a disguise 
,v1ich may be regarded as absoluteJy per- 
fect. 
Turning from tropical butterflies to 
British moths, we may notice the striking 
harmony that exists between the colours 
of those that are on the wing in autumn 
and winter, and the prevailing tints of 
nature at these seasons. The Reverend J. 
Greene has shown that out of fifty-two 
species that fly in the autumn, when shades 
of yeUow an d brown prevail, no less than 
forty-two are of corresponding colours; 
while in the winter, when grey and silvery 
tints predominate, the moths, for the most 
part, are of corresponding hues. The weIl- 
known lappet moth and buff-tip moth, when 
at rest, respectively resemble in shape and 
colour a brown dry leaf, and the broken 
end of a lichen-covered branch; and the 
C<:'lterpillars of the Lepidoptera are also 
in many cases similarly protected. It is 
estimated that fully one-half of these cater- 
pillars are green, and closely res
mble the 
hue of the leaf on which they feed, and, as 
Mr. Andrew Murray has pointed out, when 
only a part of the body is exposf'd to view, 
the resemblance is often restricted t.o that 
part., as in the case of the larva of our com- 
monest tiger beetle, which lives in a hole, 
from which its head and thorax alone 
protrude; these are of the same green 



 


colour as the perfect insect, while the reRt 
of the body is of the ordinary whitish- 
yellow grub tint. Other catcrpillars are 
like little brown, dead twigs, and, to com- 
plete the deception, arc embossed at inter- 
vals with lumps resembling buds. 'rhe 
same distinguished naturalist has also di- 
rected attention to the close resemblance 
of the ground colour of the larya of the 
peacock moth with that of the young buds 
of the heather on which it fceds, while the 
pink spots with which it is decorated corre- 
spond with the flowers and flower-buds. 
It is, however, in the order Orthoptera 
that we find the most remarkable examples 
of special resemblance. "l\fany species of 
tIle gcnus l\Iantis," says the Dukeof Argyll, 
" are wholly modelled in the form of vege- 
table growths. The legs are made to 
imitate Jeaf-stalks, the body is elongated 
and notched so as to simulate a twig; 
the segment of the shoulders is spread out 
and flattened in the likeness of a sced vessel, 
and the large wings are exact imitations of 
a full-blown leaf, with all its veins and 
skeleton complete, and all its colour and 
apparent texture." In this case the pur- 
pose of the resemblance is more that of 
capturing otIlCr insects, than of direct self- 
preservation from insectivorous birds; the 
Mantis'*' being of a predacious nature, and 
armed with the most terrible hidden we
 
pons. The insect sits apparently motion- 
less on tile leaf which it so closely re- 
sembles; but in reality it advances on its 
victim with a slow and insidious approach. 
In that remarkable genus Phyllium (the 
leaf insect, or the walking-leaf), not only 
are " the wings perfect imitations of leaves 
in every detaiÏ, but the thorax and legs are 
flat, dilated, and leaf-like, so that when the 
living insect is resting among the foliage 
on which it feeds, the closest observation is 
· From their habit of sitting with their forelegs held 
up together as in an attitude of prayer, these insects 
are held in reverence amongst the Hottentots, who 
actually worship them and canonise as a special favourit.e 
of Heaven anyone on whom they happen to alight. 
There is a monkish legend which tells us that St. Francis 
Xavier seeing a Mantis moving along in its solemn and I 
devotional way, desired it to sing the praises of God; 
whereupon the insect carolled forth a fine canticle. 
MoufFet informs us that, "so divine a creature is this 
esteemed, that if a childe aske the way to such a place, 
she will stretch out one of her feet and show him the 
right way, and seldom or never misse." Rösel, a prac- 
tical entomologist, takes a very different view of their 
character. When several were confined together they 
fought desperately, their manæuvres very much re- 
sern bling those of hussars fi
hting with sabrI's, the 
wcapons being the forelegs. fhe females were gene- 
rally victorious, find the battle usually terminated with 
a cannibal repast: 1'hc Chinese, aware of their pugna- 
cious tendencies, keep them in little bamboo cages, and 
match them against each other. 
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often unable to distinguish bet
 een the 
anima.l and the vl'getable." The genus 
Phasrua (which includes the various species 
of ,. walking-stick" insects) is extremely 
imitative. Some species attain the length 
(,)f a foot and the thickness of a maIl's 
finger, and in their colouring, form, rugo- 
sity, and the arrangement of the more pro- 
jecting organs, arC' absolutely identical in 
appearance with the dead sticks which are 
found in abundance in the forests "hich 
these insects frcquent.. 1'he Duke of ArgyU 
refers to a specimen in the British 
[useum, 
in which the ,,,iugs are covered with Fpots 
which exactly imitate the appearance of a 
larva-eaten lea.f; and 
Ir. \V all ace obtained 
one in BorIleo which "was covered over 
with foliaceous excrescences of a clear olive- 
gr
en colour, so as exactly to rcsemble a 
stick grown over by a creeping moss." 
'''T e have adduced, in the preceding 
page
, sufficient examples of the import- 
ance of colouring, and, in' many cases, of 
form, as a protection to animals of almost 
every class. 1'he protecthre ageIiey varies, 
as we have seen, in degree, from thc mere 
absence of conspicuous colour, as in Arctic 
and tropical animals, to such perfect re- 
semblances to inorganic or veget'1.ble strue- 
turn':!, as to give its possessor tho power of 
rendering itself invisible, as in the case of 
the "?\fantis, Phyllium, and Phasma. 
'Y c have now to consider how these 
,\ onderful resemblances have been accom- 
plished, and here we prefer adopting the 
views of :ßlr. WaUace to those of any of 
the other naturalists who have taken part 
in this ùiscus
ion. The first point that 
"trikes us is the extreme rarity of white 
colouring in the mammals and birds of the 
temperate and tropical zones in a state of 
nature. Except in the Arctic and 
lpine 
regions, where white is a protective colour, 
there is not a "hite land bird or quadru- 
ped in Europe; yet, as was mentioucd in an 
e:lrly part of this article, many animals and 
birds (notably cats, rabbit::;, mice, fowls, 
.and pigeons) when domesticated, and there- 
fore removed from "the stru.ggle for ex- 
istence," almost immediately give origin to 
white varieties. In a state of nature white 
varieties occasionally presC'nt themselves; 
white blackLirds, starlings, and crows, for 
example, are not ,"cry rare, but their con- 
spicuous colour soon renders them a prey 
to other animal.
, and the \'"ariety is not 
pl'l.pf'tuated. There is, indeed, 110 reason 
for supposing that white ofT:ipring are not 
as common in a state of nature as under 
domestication; Lut those whose colour is 



 


the fittest for their position in life will 
alono survive. On the other hand, if an 
animal spreads from a temperate into an 
Arctic district, the conditionR are reversed, 
amI the whitû varieties will have the ad- 
vantage, while their brown companions 
will speedily succumb. 
That slight amount of variation in overy 
species which, if we observe at all, we arc 
apt to regard as accidental and nn worthy 
of notice is (to use the words of ::.\11'. 
'Vall ace) , "tll(' foundation of all those 
wonderful and harmonious resemblances 
which play such an important part in the 
economy of nature." Rapid multiplication, 
incessaut slight variation, continued for an 
almost unlimited period of time, and" sur- 
vival of the fittest," are the laws which 
have produced all the cases of protective 
resemblances that ha.ve been noticed in 
these pages. 
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IN SEVEN CliAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 
1'lIE little town of Andierne is situated 
in the arrondissement of Quimper, which is 
the westernmost portion of the department 
of Finisterre, itself comprising the western 
part of the ancient province of Brittany, 
and, indeed, tho land furthest west of all 
the realm of 1!'rance, as its name, Finis 
terræ, is intended to indicate. Beyond that 
finis tcrræ, the great Atlantic rolls its waves 
against the rock-bound coast in an un- 
broken sweep. 
Twenty years ago the town of Audierne 
was set down in thè gazetteers and rcturn
 
as possessing a. population of one, thousand 
souls. nut anyone of these thousand 
would have been much offended with any 
stranger, who should have styled their 
abode by any other appcllation than that 
of ville, and the maps duly bore ont their 
pretensions by the size of tho letters used 
to indicate its position. X ow, indeed, thp 
numher of its inhabita,nts has much in- 
creased. The sardine fishery, and espe- 
cially the business of curing tha,t popular 
fish, has assumed larger dimcnsions. A 
Dumber of new houses, built in new lines 
of streets, cheap, mean, and ugly, havf' 
added to tho statistical importance of the 
place, but havo sadly impaired its old pic- 
turesque appearanC{'. 
'\"hether called town or village, .Audierne 
was n. very pretty f;pot twenty years ngo. 
N estIing among thick trees by tho side of 
its little stream, and just at the point whero 
tha.t stream s\\ells to an estua.ry, which falls 
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into the wide bay of Andierne to the south- 
ward
, it unites in a special degree the 
beauties of inland and of coast scenery. The 
bay of .Andierne is formed by a long, low- 
lying tract of well-wooded coast, receding 
in a perfect segment of a circle, between 
two remarkable and celebrated headlands, 
that of the Pointe du Raz to the north- 
wards, and that of the Pointe de Penmarch 
to the southwards. The remarkable nature 
of these two heac1landR, stretching far out 
into the .Atlantic, like huge buttresses des- 
tined to protect the land against the tre- 
mendous battering of the 'Vestern Ocean, 
is sufficient to strike the most careless eye. 
The coast rises in them to a vast height, 
and is composed of granite rocks of the 
boldest and wildest character. The light. 
house on the Pointe du Raz stands three 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and 
in heavy weather the waves break over it. 
The celebrity of these two points is to be 
found in all the long series of Breton story, 
and song, and fable from the earliest days to 

 I the present time. The Pointe du Raz is 
the most western land of France, stretch- 
ing much further in that direction into the 
Atlantic tban the southern born of the 
bay formed by the Poillte de Penmarch. 
And hence the climate of Audierne and its 
I bay, protected from tIle nortb, is much 
softer and milder than that of other dis. 
tricts in its immediate neighbourhood. 
At a little distance from the town of Au- 
dierne to the south-east, so as to be situated 
" about a mile from the coast, on the gently 
sloping curve of the bay, facing a little to 
the west of south, stands the châieau of 
Plogarrian. 
'l'here, in their old ancestral château, 
dwelt, shortly after the beginning of this 
centul'y, two brothers named De Kergon- 
nec-Eugène and Gregoire. In contradic- 
tion to the more usual practice in French 
families, the elder, Eugène-the elder by 
little more than a year-had at an early 
age been sent away from home, while the 
younger, Gregoire, had passed his life 
almost entirely in Brittany, and mainly at 
Plogarrian. This reversal of the ordinary 
practice, however, had not been caused by 
any intention on the part of their father to 
depose his eldest son from his rights and 
position of heirship to the family possessions 
in favour of the younger, but by the dis- 
similar tastes and dispositions of the two 
boys. Eugène was frail and delicate of 
constitution, town-like in his tastes, and 
bookish in bis habits. Gregoire, already at 
fourteen a head taller than his elder brother, 
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was a. young Hercules, utterly averse from 
all studious pursnits, who passed the greater 
portion of his life out of doors, in the forests, 
or on the coasts of his native province, and 
wished and cared for no otber life. Both 
the brothers, therefore, were equally de- 
ligbted when it was decided that Eugène 
should go to Paris to reside in the family 
of a. physician, t.he brother-in-law of his 
father, where he could have the medical 
superintendence which his constitution ren- 
dered desirable, and could at the same time 
profit by the educational facilities of the 
capital, while Gregoire was to remain at 
home, and live the life that he loved. vVhat 
was to be Gregoire's ultimate destination 
and lot in life does not seem to have been 
made the subject of much forethought. 
The boys were about fourteen and fifteen 
when this arrangement was made; and 
matters continued at Plogarrian much as 
the arrangement left them for the next ten 
years. Letters came from time to time 
from Eugène, representing himself as im- 
proving in health, contented with the life 
he was leading, and prosecuting sundry 
branches of study with success. An occa- 
sionalletter from the physician brother-in- 
law confirmed these accounts. 
At Plogarrian, the ten years appeared to 
slip away without bringing with them many 
eventful changes. One change, indeed, had 
taken place within a year after Eugène's 
departure for Paris-his mother, }Iadame 
de Kergonnec, died. Sbe had long been 
an in valid, and had not seemed to count 
for much in any way in the family. N ever- 
theless, as often may be observed in 
simila,r cases, her removal did make a 
difference, and left the way open, as one 
may say, for a state of things in the old 
château, which her continued. life might 
have prevented, or at least modified. A 
certain disorder and looseness in the mode 
of life at the château, to use no stronger 
word, seemed gradually to be introduced; 
and these characteristics became more 
marked as the old man sunk gradually into 
imbecility, and Gregoire became a young 
man. The elder De Kergonnec had for 
several years, beginning probably from the 
time when his wife's health no longer 
enabled her to mix with the world, secn 
but little society save two or three neigh- 
bouring parish priests, the doctor, and tbe 
mayor of Audierne. But gradually the 
priests and the mayor left off frequenting 
the château. The young man could not be 
expected to live without society of any 
kind; and as the old man became more 
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and more incapable of govcnJing, and his 
Ron became more and more master of him- 
self and of the chftteau, guC'sh:; mÏ!;ht 
yery frequently be found there, who would 
have 
ecm('(l of evil augury to any welJ- 
wisher to the> filmilv. It was not that 
the disordered life wl;ich has been spoke'n 
of was of a kind that affected tl1f' De 
K('rgonnee nnances. The old man was 
still capable of keepi'ng the sam(' tight 
I ' hand over the purse-strin

, that lie' had 
ever been wont to hold. :Yor was reeklC'ss 
'I expenditure any characteristic of Gregoire 
I de Kergonnec. He was too genuine a 
Breton for that! 'rhe occasional snppers 
and drinking bouts, which maùe merry 
times for his acquaintances of the wood- 
land and the seaboard, were not costly in 
their nature. 
The visits to the château of the neigh- 
bouring cJern and of the mayor of 

\.udierne had graduany ceased, as has 
Leen said. nut those of the doctor were 
continued, partly, no doubt, because the 
,. fililing health of old De Kergonnec re- 
quired them, but partly, also, as is pro- 
bable, becau:se :Monsieur Corseul himself 
-that was the doctor's name-was not 
altogether free from tastes that made the 
life at the ch..'Îteau not disagreeable to him. 
Nevertheles
, there was reason for belie, ing 
-at least the Audierne gossips thought 
so-that there was yet another motive 
which induced )[onsieur Corseul to seck 
I II rather than to avoid the intimacy of yonng 
Dc Kergonnec. Corseul was n. widower, 
with one very pretty portionless daughter. 
I \ He was also a medical man, who 113.d 
known Eugènc de Kergonnec from hi,; 
birth upwards; perhaps had known more 
of his life at Paris than anybody else at 
Plogarrian or at Audierne. 
The gos<;;ips of .Audierne, who were 
always engaged in that fa\"'ourite pastime 
of "putting- two and two together," as 
thcy called it, did put these fact::; togetber, 
and looked into each other's eyes with 
F\ignific'lnt smiles, and said, "_\hpm!" as 
they dill so. There were some other facb, 
too, to be added by the careful collectors of 
such to the above li'3t. Pretty Barbe Cor- 
senl bad never been seen at the chàteau, it 
i::; true. Under all the circumstances of 
the life and family there in those days, she 
could harùly have been so without loss of 
credit. nut Gregoire de Kergonnec "as 
very oftcn to be seen at the door of the 
doctor's modest home in .Audicrne. Aud 
what. was the attraction that drew him 
there? " Hein ?" 
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The go
sips, it may bo said at once, were 
pl'rfectly con-cct in the conclusions thf'Y 
drew from the above premi';d. )[on
ieur 
Ie Doctt_ur Corscul had conceived the idcd. 
that, perhap
, In any ca"e. at all event", in 
the cas
, which he considered mort> or le"s 
likely, of Gregoire ell. Kergonnec inheritinO' 
the family property, that young man would 
be a very desirable match for his portiol1- 
less daughter. The pretty ßarbe wns quire 
as ready, as a weU-regulated French girl 
always is, to accede to her fatber's wishes 
aud schemes in the matter. And Gregoire de 
Kergonnec, then about twellty-four years 
old, had been thoroughly fascinated by the 
smiles of by far the most lovely girl it had 
ever been his fortune to sec. 
)Iatters stood thus at Plogarrian and at 
...iudierne, when, one fine morning, about 
ten years after the departure of .Eugène ùe 
Kergon!1CC fi)r Paris, there came a letter 
from him to his father, demandin
 in duo 
form the old man's consent to his elde:st 
son's marriage. The lady was stated to 
be a French 'V cst Indian, possessed of COI'- 
siderable property, as well as all sort,; of 
other attractions and excellences. _\..I.- 
other letter came also from the brother-il
- 
law physician, fully confirming all that 
Eugène ImLl written, and expressing his 
own complete approval of the match. Of 
course there" as no reason for refusing the 
consent asked. It was very readily given, 
and the long absent heir was urgeù to bring 
his wife to the home of his fathers, before 
it shoulù he too late for him to receive hi::; 
father's blessing. 
Very shortly after tbe arri\"'al of this 
news, an(l the despatch of the answer to it, 
beautiful Barbe Corseul wa::; sent to pay a 
long promised \"'isit to an aunt at Brest; and 
the Åudierne public began putting two and 
two together harder than ever, and finding 
very little difficulty in discovering what 
sum resulted from the process. Peoplo 
told each other that Ie père Corseul was a 
vieux malin, who, thongh 110 might bt" 
somewhat too devout a worshipper of In. 
dive bouteilIc, i-new perfectly well what ho 
was about, and might b
 quite safely tru":itcd 
to manage bis 0\\ 11 af}i1Îrs. 

 everthclcss, those \\ ho supposed, if rmy 
snch there were, that Corseul bad defini- 
tively abandoned all idea of sceing his 
pretty Barbe chåteJaine of Plogarri.an, did 
wrong to the ùoctor's llrdon pertinacity. 
But it was necessary not to be too precipi- 
t..1.te. 
\.ll was not over. But assuredly the 
marriage of Eugène was a severe blow to 
his hopes: '
lÙ, as it "as likcl y enough 
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that Gregoire de Kergonnec might not take 
exactly the same view of the matter as his 
intended father.in-law, it was as well in the 
meanwhile aud for the present that Barbe 
should be at a distance. 
Very shorHy, the marriage having been 
celebrated in due course at Paris, Eugène 
de Kergonnec brought his wife home, and 
the 5rst sight of the married couple raised 
CorsenI's hopes cent per cent. The young 
Madaæe de Kergonnec was very evidently 
an even yet frailer plant than her husband 
had been, and-to the shrewd and search- 
ing eye of old Corseul-yet was. She was 
very pretty; just one of those delicate and 
fragile creatures, who look as if transplanta- 
tion from their own native sunny land to 
such a climate as that of Paris
 to say no- 
thing of the ruder air of Brittany, must be 
fatal to them. Then the change from all 
the oarefully devised luxury of Paris to such 
3. residence as the old château ofPlogarrian, 
was not calculated to act favourably on the 
morale, any more than on the physique of 
the delicate young wife. All this Corseul 
carefully noticed, and pointed out to Gre- 
goire de Kergonnec, while, at the same 
time, gradually opening his mind to the 
fact that, however great and desirable an 
honour it would be for him to give his 
daughter in marriage to a De Kergonnec of 
Plogarrian, it was by no means the same 
thing-indeed, could not in any way be 
reconciled to his notions of his duty as a 
father-to give her to any De Kergonnec 
who was not of Plogarrian. 
Gregoire stormed, and was very violent, 
for he was not a patient or gentle man 
under any circumstances, or one at all ac- 
customed to be baulked of that which he 
desired; and he had never desired any- 
thing one-tenth part so eagerly as he de- 
sired to have Barbe Corseul for his wife. 
The doctor strove to quiet him by point- 
ing out the many grounds for thinking that 
it was probable enough that his wish might 
yet be gratified. In truth, neither of the 
young married couple looked at all as if they 
were likely to stand very long in the way 
of anybody. Eugène de Kergonnec might, 
as CorseuI observed, Þ.ave seemed to im- 
prove in health while he was a growing 
lad. But all he could say \vas, that he did 
not look as if he had two months' life in 
him. 'Vhile as for that poor scared-look- 
ing pale 
lip of a creature, with about as 
much backbone in her as a boiled aspa- 
ragus-. ! 
Eugène, too, seemed struck and shocked 
\1y the unfitness of the place to 'which he 


had brought his wife, to be the home of so 
delicately nnrtured a creature. Partly, no 
doubt, his recollections of the old place had 
misled him. The home which had seemed 
not only delightful, but grand and stately 
to his boyish mind, and eyes which had 
never seen any other part of earth's surface 
than his native arrondissement, appeared 
in a very different light to the young man, 
a resident in Paris of ten years' standing. 
Much of bis disappointment was due to this 
cause. But it was also true that the place 
itself was changed for the worse. It could 
not be said to be dilapidated; but all the 
air of well-ordered home comfort, which 
had not been wanting in his mother's time, 
was gone. The sordid mode of life, which 
had of late years prevailed at Plogarrian, 
seemed, by some of those magic influences, 
which certainly do impart an expression, 
and, as one may say, a physiognomy to the 
homes of men, to have vulgarised and 
changed the appearance of the place. What 
had seemed venerable in its simplicity had 
come to look mean and shabby. What had 
appeared home-like, now seemed to be 
slovenly and sordid. 
The winds, too, surely were more bitter 
than they used to be ten years ago, and the 
fogs colder and more frequent! No! Plo- 
garrian would never do for Lèontine, and 
after a decently long visit to his father, he 
would take her back again to Paris. 
Corseul told him that it was an excep- 
tional season; that the cold and the fogs 
were greater than usual. But he heard the 
short cough that had interrupted Eugène 
as be was speaking, and marked the shiver 
that ran through him, as he drew his cloak 
closer round his narrow shoulders, and felt 
a considerable assurance that the old Breton 
home would have a Breton mistress yet. 
Eugène had fully made up his mind to 
get back to Paris as soon as he could. But 
his father had for some little time past 
been declining very perceptibly. And when 
the time came that he had fixed for his. 
departure from Plogarrian, hoping to get 
away before the first storms of winter 
should beat upon that bleak coast, the old 
man was sinking so rapidly, that a regard 
for common decency made it impossible for 
his son to leave him till all should be over. 
Old De Kergonnec lingered yet a week or 
ten days, and then died. Of course it was 
necessary to wait for the funeral. And 
before that was over, Madame de Kergon- 
nec was too unwell to be in a condition to 
travel. 
Corseul, however, was not upon this 
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occasion as much reassured a,; to the value 
of his own hopes and his daughter's pro- 
spec
 as wIlen he had first scanned 
Iadame 
do Kcrgonnec with a. professional ('ye. It 
was, indeed, quite manifest that she" as in 
no condition to travel. But a very short 
iuterview with his patient sufficed to con- 
vince the doctor, that the causo of her 
present illness was likely to place a far 
more fatal obstacle between him and the 
realisation of his plans and hopes, than 
even her own life or that of her frail hus- 
band. 
The young wife was enceinte, and if the 
child should be a boy-farewell to all hope 
of seeing his Barbe mistress of Plogarrian. 
Gregoire de Kergonnec"\\ as not a pIca- 
S'lnt man to look upon when Corseul, after 
having duly congratulated Eugène on the 
coming event, communicated the news to 
him. The black scowl that came like a 
thunder-cloud over his brow, and the hard 
set look of hatred and determination which 
seemC'd to harden his jaw and lip into the 
semblance of adama.nt, revealed the exist- 
ence in hi,; heart of a more dangerous class 
of passions than the doctor had ever credited 
him \\ ith. 
Corseu1'8 eye fell beneath the baleful ex- 
pression of the young man's face; and he 
turned away to get himself out of the room 
as quickly as be might. But Gregoire, rudely 
taking the door from his hand, and violently 
closing it, while, putting his back against 
it, turned to face his comp,mion, and said, 
grinding the words with slow and concen- 
trated vehemence between the closed teeth 
of his powerful square jaw: "
Iark this, 
doctor! I do not want to put an end to the 
life of anybody, not even to such puny 
good-for-nothing lives as those of Eugène 
and his sick ghost of a \\ ife- not for the 
sake of house, or land, or money. But, 
mark you, I mean to have Barbe Corseul 
for my wife. If you did not mean me to 
have her, you should not have led me to 
hope it. Give her to me, and I shall be as 
harmless a man as any in Ifinisterre. llut 
if you make my having her dependent on 
the liveö of any of these people-look you 
to it! 11 Y aura des malheurs !" 
"Pooh, pooh!" said Corseul: U don't 
talk in that manner. You don't mean it, 
and I "Wont listen to it. There, I must be 
going. " 
" \\rill you give me Ba.rbe for my wife, 
whether or no P" said Gregoire, glaring on 
him. 
" What, now-out of lmnd! Certainly 
ll!.t. You know, )lonsieur Grt.
goire, how 


the matter btands. Yon know how anxious 
I am for an alliance that would be so great 
an honour to mp-so d('sirablo in every 
way. TIut we mn
t, have a little patience. 
TIe reasonable. This child-bah! The 
child of such parents! It may be a girl. 
It may never be born alive at all," con- 
tinued the doctor, ad't"ancing a step uearcr 
to Gregoire and dropping his voice. "'Vho 
knows what may happen?" 
" Look here, doctor," returued Gregoire, 
speaking in a low voice, and looking at 
Corseul, "between the eyes," aR the French 
phrase iR, "all these thingd are in your 
hands. You take care that this matter 
goes right, and all will be well. Bnt if it 
docs not--look out for trouble!" 
Corseul understood right well what was 
passing in the mind of the man, who stood 
looking into his eyes with that baleful 
glare streaming out of his own, and be 
felt hot all over, and th(" blood rushed to 
his florid face as he listened to him. 
" Tenez, :Monsieur Gregoire !" he replied, 
looking back into the working face of the 
other with as fixed a glance as his own, "do 
not let us misunderstand one another. I 
am no puritan. Que diable! But, look 
you, I do not meddle with matters that-- 
that the a
size courts meddl/" with-you 
understand me! And. then, you see, I am 
medécin; oh! ma foi, mcdécin avant tout! 
If you wanted to propose to me a. little 
affair down on the coast there, even though 
the lawyers might call it by ugly names- 
J e ne Fìais pas! But in the sick-room I am 
a doctor, and know nothing- hut that. V ous 
comprel1ez, n'est ce pas? But, what then, 
mon ami! As a doctor I tell you that there 
is every chance that things may arran go 
themselves as you wi
h. Have patience, 
and wait a little to s('e what \"ill tnrn up." 
"I will wait," said Gregoire, suddC'nly. 
U I will wait; but I will not be baulked. 
:Mark that. Very wdI. I will w-ut; but I 
won't wait here. I am off for a day or two." 
And with that he flung himself cut of the 
room, leaving the doctor looking after him 
"With an uneas)' eye and a troubled mind. 
It was nevertheless quite truo that the 
doctor had no intention of purchasing the 
promotion of his daughter to be a lady of 
Ploga.n'ian at the price of a crime. He '" as 
very far from a scrupulous man; he was 
not even scrnpulous enough to be morally 
much shocked at the thought '\\ hich had 
been in the mind of his proposed son-in- 
law. llut it was true tha.t he \" ould have 
been more likely to consent to be guilty of 
'l.ny crime than such a one as that which 
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Imd been proposed to him; true that, once 
by a patient's bcdf-ide, he was avant tout 
mec1écin; and that poor :Madame de Ker- 
gonnec would be as safe. in his hands, as he 
could make her. 
And I fancy that such a phase of moral 
feeling is not an uncommon one. 
Gregoire de Kergonnec vanished from 
Plogarrian, as he said he would; and it 
nfterwards appcared that he employed the 
time of his absence ill making an unavowed 
visit to Brest. But it was not l\lade- 
moiselle Barbe who "Was guilty of the in- 
discretion of giving anybody information 
on the subject. 


CHAPTEr.. IT. 
THE first of the consequences of Gregoire 
de Kergonnec's sudden departure from the 
château was, that he was not present at his 
father's funeral, an omission of duty which 
caused Vf'ry considerable scandal in Au- 
dierne. Nobody knew where to find him or 
to look for him, when he ought to have 
accompanied his father'
 remains to the 
grave. But the world of Plogarrian and 
Audierne was not unprepared to èxpect any 
such behaviour from Grcgoire de Klr6'on- 
nee. It ,,-as just what might be expected 
from his habit::; and ways of life, people said. 
And only a very few of his special friends, 
or of those good Christians whose charity 

ould t.hink no ill, ventured hesitatingly to 
suggest, that ill all probability the young 
lnan's grief made him incapable of de- 
corously appearilig in public. Naturally 
it was not altogether the same thing with 
l\ionsieur Eugène, who had been a stranger 
to his father and to his home for the last 
ten ycars. 
At aU events 1\Ionsieur Eugène did perform 
his duty to society upon this occasion. And 
the result of his doing so was that he caught 
a bad cold and cough at the funeral; broke 
a blood-vessel in the course of the same 
night, and was himself ready to take his 
place in the churchyard beside his father 
within twenty-four hours afterwards. 
The terrible shock caused by this event 
to the delicde frame of the poor young 
váfe, thus left - alone in that dreary old 
château and wild country among strange 
people, resulted, as Corseul fully expected 
that it would, in a premature confinement. 
A.nd though the doctor was as good as 
his word in his attention to her, the l
oor 
:roung mother died ill giving birth to a 
seven months' child. 
But the child ",as born alive! 
And it was a boy! 


On the evening of the day on which thcse 
events happened, Gregoire de Kergonnec 
returned from his solita,ry ramble, and 
entering the château unannounced, was met 
by the doctor in the parlour on the ground 
floor, which had in those days become the 
ordinary and sale living room of the house. 
"J\fonsieur Gregoire ! Have you seen 
nobody? Have you heard nothing?" said 
CorseuI, with a feeling almost akin to fear, at 
having to tell the violent man the tidings 
he had to communicate. 
" Secn-heard ! No, I have seen nobody. 
Whom should I have seen? 'Vhat is there 
to hear? I forgot, when I went away, that 
there would be the funeral of my father. 
I had my mind full of other things. 1Vell, 
I could have done no good to anybody." I 
"No, no. I suppose not. Any way, you I ' , 
may repair the omission now. 1'here are 
now two more funerals to be attended." 
" 'Vho? 'Vhat? What do you l1lean ? 
V\Thy don't you speak out ?" 
" Y our brother broke a blood-vessel and 
died at three o'clock this 111Orning. His 
widow was prematurely confined, and died 
much about the same hour this afternoon. Is 
that speaking out ?" said Corseul, doggedly. 
Gregoire for an instant stood staring at 
the doctor, absolutely dumb with astonish- 
ment. 
,; 'Vhat, both!" he said, after a minute's 
silence, while he and Corseul stood looking 
at each other; "both gone! both cleared 
out of the path, as though they had never 
been born. . . . Corseul-" 
A searching look of inquiry, the purport 
of which the doctor well understood, stood 
ill the place of any further words. 
" I did nlY duty, as a medical man, to the 
utmost of my power," said Corseu], steadily. 
" Called to your brother in all haste when 
he broke a blood-vessel, I passed the night 
with him till he died. I was by the bed- 
side of your sister-in-Ia-w from the time she 
was taken ill till she died. I do not believe 
that all the doctors in Paris could have 
saved their lives." 
" So 1" said Gregoire de Kergonnec, seat- 
ing himself in a large arm-chair, which had 
been his father's usual seat, and stiU look- 
ing fixedly at the doctor, "So!" And then 
he paused, and continued to look hard at 
Corseu1, who had taken his stand with his 
back to the wood fire burning on the old- 
fashioned hearth, and who spoke no word. 
" 'VeIl!" continued Gregoirc, after a mi- 
nute or two. " 'Vell! Have you nothing 
] more to say? Why 
hc devil don't you 
speak to me ? 'VeIl ?" 
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-, 1t1un
il'ur G reg-oire, there i
 more to Le 
tolù.' said Corseul, uneasily. " '1'wo 1l3.ve 
bpcn remuveù - hut one remains. Your 
si
ter-ill-Ja\\ has lcft a chilù-\\ 1.u li\ cs !" 
,. A bo>- 1-" cried Gregoire, st:.Lrting to his 
f Let. 
,. It is aba,!" returned the doctor, 
slùwly nodt1ing "his head. 
It would LC' to no good pm'pose to offend 
the reader's ears hy transcribing all the 
torn'llt of bla
p})l'UlY and improcatiollS 
'" hich Greg'orie de Kcrgonnee hurled from 
I hi;:,> lips at this anllouncement. The doctor's 
(',lrS wel'{, less 
ll<;ceptiLle; find he would 
ha-r-t' becn content to let his hopeù-for son- 
in-l.'w.s p

::;ion rave itself out, anù to hear 
liÏlU-3elì call<.d again and again an imbccile, 
,\ ithout either sen')e or courage, till the 
11 -'Àt morning, but that he seriously feared 
that Greguire ill tLe excess of his passion 
\\ ùuld perpetrate some act of v-iolence, 
\\ hich \\ ouM ruin c\ erytlùng-. He felt 
c,JTt.inced that if the new-born babe had 
at that minute boen "ithin reach of his 
L'lnd. }Je would harc da
hed the frail life 
out of it. 
He therefore set himself to appease the 
furious man's rage at his disappoint.ment 
by represcntiDg to him over and over again 
the gre.it improb,tbility t}mt the child could 
live; a sevell-months' ehild; born of such 
a mother, under such circumstances! 
,. VOl'::; the I)mt seem life-like ?" Gregoire 
was after awhile sufficiently calm to ask. 
,. I
ifl'-like ! No! IIow should it? .A 
poor. undersized, puliDg little wretch! Life- 
like! I should think not !" 
Gregoire sat himself down :lgain in the 
old arm-chair and remained silent, and ap- 
pareIltIy buried in thought for awhile. 
Thcn he sa.id, suddenly lifting up his Lead, 
"I ,,-ill wait then still a while !" 
'" To he sure! to be sw'e! don't bc in 
f-uch a de\ÏI of a hurry!" said the doctor, 
tr) ing to foree a 
mile. "Only hÐ ve a 
Iii tIp l)
Üience, and all \\ ill come as "e 
would have it, you may be very sure." 
So Uregoire waited. 
Ed poor Lèuntine's puling child did not 
<lip. }).l.\- after daj"T, \\ eek after week, month 
3:ftu'month, contrary to aU expectation, it 
In'....d on. And HIe doctor had more and 
more diilicult) in per::.uading Gregoire tlmt 
if he "ould ouly wait a little longer, all 
wuuld nc;;suredly come rig-ht. 
All thi::; time Barbe h--td rcmained with 
llCr aunt, to the increase I)f her lo\cr'::; 
s;n-nge ill-humour and impatience. 
Dut about ten months after the birth of 
the heir to Plogarrian, 13arbe was recalled hy 


1} 


}1l'r father. AlId very short1.r aficr 611(' camf' 
Jlome it was aJlO\\ ed to come to the cars of 
C regoire, that a very de-:.irahl(. marriage had 
ùcen proposed to her at llre'3t. A mac;ter 
F;ltipwri
ht, the owner ûf a yard, had 
placed himself and lJÍ
 fortum' at Ile,I' f<< -t. 
Of cour:5e he had heen refu-;ed! 'Vhclt did 
:l\Ionsieur Gregoire talc his daug-llter for! 
Rut the ship\\"1'igllt wuuld not acc( pt lJÏs 
dismi
sal ; and" oulrlno doul)t bother poor 
Barbe again. :l\1eantime, \\ hat could be 
done but" .tit yet a little longer! 
It certainly did llot seem as if the recal 
of Barbe Ly her father, and the commul1i- 
cation of this story of the s11ipwright were 
wpH calculated to induce Gregoire de Ker- 
gOllllee to submit quietly to the c
pec1aIlt 
policy, whieh the doctor was continually 
urgillg on him. "r as it per]Jap
 tIle fact 
that the doctor began about that time to 
lose faith in the policy of waitin
? ,yas 
it the case that the young heir ûf PlogaI- 
rian was really g-etting stronger, anù that 
the chances of his removal by ùeath b_gan 
to seem less in the medical eyes of the 
doctor; that he began to think that" wait- 
ing" would never make Barbe Corseul 
mistress of Plogarrian; and that while 1lC 
still continued to urge Gregoirp to ,. wait," 
he was not ullwiUiug to let circum!;t.1.nces 
urge him to adopt a more ac1i \'"e courhc? 
There are men who haV"e 110 objection to 
prufit by the crimes of others, thou
h, e,en 
apart from the fear of the law, they are not 
prepared to dip their own hands in crime. 
The records from which t1JÏs llarrati.c i-; 
compiled do not in truth contain anything 
which ean strictly justify such an accu')3.- 
tioll against Corðeul. But-\\ hen people 
are anxious to keep a .ery \ iolent man 
quiet, they do not put before his eyes 
exactly that which is most cJ.lculated to I' 
stimulate him to acti-r-e violence. Po

bly 
Dr. Corseul might hav-e replieù to any II 
sueh ob
ervations, that it \\ as true that his 
daughter had received the proposal in qucs- , 'I 
tiou: anù that he judged it far better that 
:Monsieur de Kergonnec should hear tLe fact 
from himself than, as he a!:lsuredly Vt ould 'I 
othprwisc do, ii'om oth(
's. .A.nd all this 
might be .cry true. Still it '" ould seem 
to }u\,\-e been hardly pI udcnt to haye selected 
that moment for the return of 
Iadcmoisellc 
Earbe to Aud.ierne. 
The result of her ret urn home, or of this , 

turr of her Dcn suitùr, or of the but t00 
l'\ iÙLntly imprO\ iug health of his infant 
n 'phew, or of aU thc
c thing. toc!ether, I 
m"dL' it .If, i:-ible within a fe\\ d"1J
 afJ...r J 
];arbe's "rl-i,-al in the shape of un annonlle. - I I 
6 
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ment by :Monsieur Gregoire to the doctor, 
tbat he was not satisfied with the care his 
nephew was receiving from the nurse that 
had been hired for that purpose in the 
villa.ge; that he had heard of a very re- 
spectable, and in every way suitable woman 
at Rennes, who had lost a child of her own, 
and who would be perfectly ready to take 
charge of his nephew; and that he intended 
himself, so anxious was he on the subject, 
to convey the child thither. rr'he journey 
was one of only a few hours; and old 
Jeanne, who had lived in the château pretty 
well all her life, would go with him and 
carry the child. 
Corseul looked steadily into Monsieur 
Gregoire's eyes, as the latter thus stated 
his purpose to him, and said: 
" If you ask me my opinion as a medical 
man, ',Monsieur Gregoire-" 
"Bnt I do not!" interrupted Gregoire, 
peremptorily. "I do not want any opinion 
from you at all npon the subject. I can 
judge for myself in this matter." 
"In that case, I express no opinion at 
all, either to yon or to anyone else," re- 
plied the doctor, speaking the last words 
in a specialJy significative manner. " Yon 
will do as you judge best, :Monsieur Gre- 
goire; and I will not doubt that the child 
wiII do very well." 
The doctor was 110t quite as good as his 
word. He did express an opinion to sundry 
gossips of the place, to the effect tbat he, 
for his part, should have thought it better 
to leave the child where it was doing well; 
and, indeed, had endeavoured to bring :1fon- 
sienr Gregoire to that way of thinking. But" 
que voulez-vous? 
lonsienr Gregoire was 
so anxious-so afraid that the child should 
not be reared; as indeed he, the doctor, 
had often warned him that, considering all 
things, it could hardly be expected that 
the poor little thing should live. But :ßlon- 
sieur Gregoire would not give ear to any such 
warnings. Likely enough he felt the truth 
of them, though he would not admit it; 
for no care was, in his eyes, good enough 
for the child. In such sort did Dr. Corseul 
expatiate on the step which Gregoire had 
told him he was determined to take, when 
speaking with the gossips of Audierne. 
One morning l\1:onsieur Gregoire and old 
Jeanne started for Rennes, taking the ten 
months' old baby with them. And on the 
next day 'it was known to all Audierne that 
they, l\1:onsieur Gregoire and the old ser- 
vant, had been very fortunate at Rennes ; 


that they met the woman to whom the child 
was to be intrusted almost immediately on 
leaving their inn to go in search of her ; that 
Monsieur Gregoire had, thereupon, said that 
the best way would be that she-the new 
nurse-should return with them to the inn, 
and there receive the infant from the hands 
of its temporary attendant; that the woman 
did so; and that she seemed to be a very 
respectable and motherly woman indeed. 
What her name was it had never occurred 
to old Jeanne to inquire. 
Despite all this solicitude, however, it 
seemed that the child did not thri,e under 
its new nnrse of Rennes. Dr. Corseul re- 
marked, that in truth the teething of the 
infant would be the terrible time of trial. 
And the result showed the extent of his 
knowledge and experience. :For in about 
three months-during which Monsienr 
Gregoire had "waited" with exemplary 
patience, while nothing more bad, dnring I 
that time, been heard from the shipwright I 
at Brest-news came to Plogarrian that the 1 ,1 
child was dead. 
l\1:onsieur Gregoire showed the letter in I 
which the sad truth was told to his friend 
the doctor. 
" There can be no doubt about it, that 
the child is dead?" said the doctor, utter- 
ing this somewhat strange remark, in a 
singularly significant tone, and with a yet 
more strangely significant look at the young 
man. 
"There is no doubt! I tell you that the 
child is dead," said Monsieur Gregoire, re- 
turning the look steadily, and, as a by- 
stander might have said, if such there had 
been- which there was not-almost threat- 
eningly. 
The doctor, if he had any doubts upon 
t,he subject, might certainly have asked for 
some documentary proof of the fact-some 
certificate of burial, 'or sncb like. But he 
did not do so. 
He did, however, consent to the. be- 
trothal of his lovely daughter to MonsIeur 
de Kergonnec de Plogarrian, and in due 
course the marriage was celebrated. 
Perhaps the Brest shipwright broke his 
heart on the occasion, for nothing more was 
heard of him. 
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I CHAPTER XXXIV. :MR. TINTER
 HAS SOMETHING 
TO SAY. 
:MR. TIXTER
 arrived next day, and was 
., fortunate enough to find Lady Vernon 
I alone in the drawing-room. 
He had some county business to ten her 
of, and some gossip to report; but there 
: was still something palpably on his mind 
{ which he did not very well know how to 
!' express. 
t He stood up, and she thought he was 
'
 going to take his leave; it was time he 
I should; but he went to the window 
I ' instead, anù talked of thp two gigantic 
chestnut-trees that overshadow the balus- 
I traùe of the court, in a sentimental and 
affcctionate vein, as remembering them 
from the earliest time he could remember 
anything; and he spoke of her father with 
} grcat regarù, affection, and veneration. 
And then he spoke of the friendship that 
I had alway:; existed between the G
ange 
anù Roydon Hall, and then he mentIoned 
I that most interesting' fa.mily memorial, the 
I " shield-room," \\ ith the q ua.rterings of the 
Ruse and the Key; of his right to quarter 
which, proving the early connexion of his 
I family with the Yernons, he was prouder 
í than of any other incident in tlH:ir history. 
I And having ended all this, he I;eemed to 
have still something more to say. 
The lady's large grey eyes lighted on 
,I him with a. cold inquiry. She was grow- 
I ing impatient. If he had anything to say, 

 why did he not Fay it? Her look discon- 
certed him, and his light eyes went ùown 
I before her dark gaze, as "ith an effort he 
said: 
I " I'm going to take my leave, Lady Ver- 
non, and I don't know whether you will, 
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by-and-bye, he vexed with me for lmving I 
gone without mentioning a circnmstance, 
 
which, however, I believe to be of absolutely f 
no importance. But, you see, you have so 
often told me that you like, on all occasion!', \ 
to be put in possession of fhcts, and tlmt you I 
insist so much on candour and frankness 
as the primary conditions of all friendship, '. 
and you have honoured me, more than once, \ 
with so large a measure of confidence, whieh I 
has extremely flattered me, that even at a I 
risk of appearing very impertinent, I had r 
almost made up my mind to tell you what 
I -have ascertained to be a general-very! 
general-topic of-of interest among neigh- \ 
bours and people down here; bnt, on the ! 
w hole, I should rath('r not, unlesF, indeed, I 
yon would command me, which I rather 
hope you will not." : 
"I shan't command yon, certainly. I I 
have no right even to press you; bnt if it 
concerns me, I should be \"ery much obliged 
. 
if you would let me know what it is." I 
" I'm sure you will forgive me, but feel- 
ing how much, in a matter of so much 
more delicacy, you have alrpady honoured 
me with your confidence', I felt my
elf, you 
will understand, in a little difficulty." 
"Y ou need have none, Mr. Tintern, in 
speaking perfectly frankly to me. Pray 
say what it is." 
" .As you say so, I FihaU, of conrse." 
.And then, with an the tact and delicacy, 
and polite and oblique refinement. on whieh 
he piqued himself
 
Ir. Tintern did at I 
length ùistinctly inform Lady' ernon that 
it was said that !-he meant to honour Cap- 
tain Vivian with her hand. 
H If peoplc had f;OlllC 'Useful occnpation 
of their own they would have less time to 
:-.parC" in settling other people's affairs. I 
shan't take the slightest notice of any such 
rumours. They don't amount even to that. 
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Thpy are not rum ours, but the mere specu- 
lations of two or three idle brains. I am 
forty-two"-she was really forty-three, but 
ev
lt for the force of her argument she 
'Would not fOl'ego that little irraccuracy- 
"and I have not married since my hus- 
'b&nd's death, twenty years ago nearly. It 
io:; a little odd, that one can't have a guest 
in .one"s house, without being made a topic 
for the coarse gossip of low people. I only 
'Wish I knew to whom I am obliged for 
taking this very gross liberty with my 
name. They should never enter the doors 
of Roydon again." 

lr. Tintern was a little frightened at 
the effect of his own temerity, for he had 
llevor seen Lady Vemon so an.gry before, 
and a quarrel with her was the last thing 
he would have provoked. 
"I shall certainly contradict it," he 
hastened to say. "I shall take everyoc- 
casion to do so." 
'" Yon may, or you may not. I shan't 
prcvent you, and I shan't authorise you. 
I don't want it circulated or contradicted. 
I am totally indifferent about it." 
"Of course-entirely; you must be- 
entirely indifferent. But you understand, 
a1though I didn't believe it, yet, as I was 
supposed to be a not unlikely person to 
hear anything so interesting, I thought 
you mìght not choose, as my sitting by and 
not being in a position to contradict it ap- 
pearcd to some people very like counte- 
nancing the-the gossip-" 
" Pray understand me, :l\Ir. Tintern. I 
don't the least care whether it is counte- 
nanced or contradicted. It does not inte- 
rest me. I shan't, either directly or in- 
directly, take the smallest notice of it. I 
look on it simply as an impertinence." 
" 1 hope, Lady Vernol1, you don't sup- 
pose for a moment that I viewed it other- 
wise than as an impertinence. That was 
my real difficulty, and I felt it so much 
that I really doubted whether I should 
mention it. But, on the other hand, I 
think you will say that I should have been 
wanting in loyalty to the house of Vernon, 
if I had not given you the option of hearing, 
{)r of not hearing, as you might determine." 
"I think, 
1:r. Tintern, you did no more 
than was friendly in the matter," said Lady 
Vernon, extending 11er hand, "and I am 
extremely obliged to you. As to the thing 
itself, we shan't talk of it any more." 
Lady Vernon took an unusually cordial 
1eave of tbat near neighbour and distant 
kinsman, who departed in good spirits, and 
well pleased with himself. 
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As he rode homeward, however, and 
conned over the conversation, he began to 
perceive with more distinctness that upon 
the main question Lady Vernon had left 
him quite as much in the dark as ever. 
" But -she could not express aU that COll- 
tempt and indignat,ion if there was a.ny- 
thing in the report, and she certainly would 
not have been so much obliged to me for 
repeating it to her." 
But this reasoning did not so entirely 
reassure him as he fancied it ought. 
Six words would have denied it, and set 
the matter at rest, and that short sentence 
had not been spoken. 
He began to grow very uncomfortable. 
If he had known what was occurring at 
that moment in the library at Roydon Hall, 
it would not have allayed his uneasiness. 
In that room there is a very pretty buhl 
cabinet., with ormolu Cupids gambolling and 
flitting over it.s rich cornice. You would 
not suppose that this elegant shell con- 
tained within it a grimy iron safe. But on 
unlocking and throwing open the florid and 
many-coloured doors, the homely front of 
the black safe appears, proof against fire 
and burglars. 
Lady Vernon unlOCKS a small bronze 
casket over the chimney-piece, and from it 
takes the big many-warded key of the safe. 
She applies it, and the doors swing open. 
A treasury of parchment deeds discloses 
itself. She knows exactly where to place 
her hand on the one she wants. The 
organ of neatness and order is strong 
in her. She selects it from a sheaf of 
exactly similar ones. No ancient deeds, 
yellow and rusty with years. This is a 
milk-white parchment. Its blue stamp 
and silver foil look quite pretty in the 
corner. A short square deed, with scri- 
venry that looks black and fresh as if the 
ink were hardly dry upon it, and there are 
blanks left for names and dates. It is a 
deed as yet unexecuted. She takes it out, 
and lays it with its face downward on her 
desk, locks the safe and the cabinet, and 
restores the key to its casket over the 
mantelpiece. 
The angry colour is still in Lady Ver- 
non's cl]eeks as she slowly reads this deed, 
filling in, .with careful penmanship, all the 
dates, and writing, in no less than four 
.blank places at full length, the words, 
" Alexander Vvyke Tintern, of the Grange, 
in the county of.' -, Esquire." 
'Vas Lady Vernon rewarding friendly 
1\11'. Tintern, then and there, by a deed of 
appointment-for these have been prepared, 
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at Ilcr .d, esir.e by 
r.r. Cokc-Hecuring his 
SUC('L'o7OlOl1, 1ll certam clJutingencies, to a 
share in a princely reversion r 
No. \Ia:-;! for' tIle a<;piration6 of the 
(irange, the 'C little deed
, quite sufficient 
and irrevo >ablc, are for the 'tcrnal cntting- 
off" of the conllemned. 
.A.II being ready now, Lady Vernon 
tOUc1H'S the IJclI, Bends for her secretary, 
nnJ h:l\-illg doubled lxLck the deed 80 that 
thc signing placc only is di
closed, t)cals, 

igIl::;, and dcIiverR it iu presence of her 
secretary, "ho littlt' dreams that these few 
mabical symhols are taking off the heaù of 
a ueighhour, and hying hiR airy castle ill 
the dust. 
And now lIt: hac; duly" wituessed" it, 
and Lady Y ernOll despatches it that even- 
ing, regil::;tercd, wit h a letter cnjoining the 
strictest becrecy, to .Mr, Coke in London. 
So good 1\fr. 'rinterll, if he knew but all, 
need trouble himself 110 further whcth
r 
IJfidy Ye'rnon or )Iaud marry, or pine and 
dip singly: for go where' it may, !lot one 
shilling of the great l'cven;Ïon can, by any 
ehnncp or change, ever become hi". 


CHAl>TER X:-"XV. C[XDERELLA. 
CAPTA[
 YIVlAK was now very much 
hetter; he has lost the languor of an in- 
\":tlid, :ml] is rapidly recovering the strongth 
rmd tints of health, and with them the air 
aud looks of youth return. 
The uneasine
s of ::\11'. Tintern gorew 
apace, for he heard authentic reports of the 
long walks which the handsome young cap- 
tain used daily to take about the romantic 
h"Tounds of Rovdon with the beautiful ladv 
of that an('if'nt manor. "' 
" 'rhe idea," he Raid to )Irs. Tintern, "of 
that old" oman-she's forty-six, if she's all 
hour-marrying that military adventurer, 
110t five-and-t\\ enty, by .Jove! Ducll in- 
fltuatioll !" 
Old Tintern saw tl)(, captain one day 
fishing hi:; trout-stream diligently, and 
pretending not to know him at that dis- 
tance, he 
houted, in arrogant toneR, to thl' 
keelJL'1': " IIolloa! I say, Drattles, go do" n 
t 11(>1'<', will you, quick, and see who thc 
devil that is fbhing my brook !" 
The gamekeeper touched his hat, and 
ran down, and )[r. 'I'intern, from hit'> 
point. of observation, btrode at a more 
h\isure1y pace, in n convcrging line, towards 
t hp ofl'l'llder. 
Hl' found Captain Yivian ill parley with 
t1w keeper. 
"Uh, Captain Vivian!" he p
('laimed Vl'ry 



 


naturaU), .. I had not an idea. I'm so 
ghlll to see you able to take a rod In.) our 
hand. " 
"Lady "\r crnon told me you were so 
g0od- " 
")1y dear sir, don't say a \\ord. I 
hp
!:;'ed of T.Jady Vel'uo]1 to send you here, 
if you cared for trout fisLiug, and indeed all 
Roydon gue
ts are welcoILle. I hope you 
lIa ve had SOllie sport. You must come up 
and take luncheon with us. I oug-ht not, 
indeed, to say I'm glad to see you so well, 
for I am afraid it is a hign we are to lose you 
very soon. Yon 'll Le joining your regiment, 
I suppose. Those !Jig-wigs are so churlish 
about holidays. They forget thf'Y e\ er 
were young fellows themselves. Do come 
ancllla\'e some luncheoIl." 
This iuvitation, however, Captain Vivian 
very politely declined. 
" You art.' going to t.he ball to-night- 
\V ymering-eh?" inquired Mr. Tintern. 
.. Yes, I intend going; and your party 
are going, I suppose ;-" said the young man. 
"Oh, yes, we always show there; and 
Lady Vernon, is she going?" pursued )fr, 
Tintern. 
"Xo, Lady Yernon don't feel quite up to 
it. " 
.'Sending him," thought
Ir. Tintern, Uto 
put people off their guard. Perhapc; she 
doe
n 't wiHh them to criticise her looks 
and demeanour in presence of the a
pirillg 
captain." 
"Dear me, I'm so sorry: sbe complains 
sometimes of a. headache," said )lr. Till- 
t.ern, affectionately. ,. By-tho-bye, there's 
about a mile of very good pike fishing at 
the other side. The mon are bu!)y cleaning 
the ponds just now; but if you are here in 
three weeks' time-" 
"1'0, I'm afraid I shan't, thank you Tery 
Dluch." 
,. 'Veil, we must make au effort, and say 
a fortnight; will that do p" 
" A thousand tlran1.s, but I'm afraid I 
ha ve littJe more than fi week." 
H Oh! nonsense'. I won't believe it," 
l'xc1aime{l 
rr. Tinh'rll very cheerfully. 
h I'm awfully sorry," s.1id Captain 
Yi\"ian; "it is such a beautiful countrv. 
and so charming in evcry way. 1 couid 
live here all my life with pleasure." 
"I'm BO glad to he.lr it has made f,O 
agrccahJl\ an impn.ssiou. \Ve may look to 
f;ee you here again, I dare say, before 
Ion,!.!. ., 
" You arc 
e'ry 1.-ind. I llon't 1.nowany- 
thing yet with certainty about my movt'- 
ments; they depcnd upon ) many thinc-r:;. 
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I've a note, by-the-byf', which I promised 
to le.'1ve at the Grange." 
"As you won't come to the house, I'D 
take charge of it," said 1\Ir. Tintcrn. " I 
see it is for my wife. I dare f;ay about the 
ball. She's out; she'll Dot be home for 
some hours. I think I may venture to 
open it." He did, and glanced through it. 
"Oh, yes, pray tell MiRs Vernon, my 
wife will be only too delighted to meet her 
and :Miss 1Iedwyn in the cloak-room. 'Ve 
shall be there at exactly half-past ten. I 
hope that will ans"wer 1Iiss Vernon. My 
wife would write, but she has gone to Dal- 
lerton; but you will be so kind as to say 

1iss Vernon may look on it as quite 
settled. " 
So they parted very pleasantly; for :Ur. 
Tintern, who was a shrewd man, had 
heard two or three things that cheered his 
beart, in this little talk with Captain Vivian. 
He felt, indeeJ, in better spirits about Roy- 
don and the probaùle continuance of Lady 
Vernon's widowhood than he had enjoycJ 
for nearly a fortnight. 
He had had losses lately. It woulJ be 
too bad if everything were to go wrong. 
If we could sum up the amount of the 
sins and sorrows of the human race, purely 
mental and unexpressed, for the most part, 
that result from contingent remainders, ùe- 
structible reversions, and possible godsends 
and windfalls, the total would be possibly 
rather shocking. 
The lit.tle old. fashioned town of ""Vymer- 
ing is in a wonderful fuss this night. It is 
its great anniversary-its night of dissi- 
pation and glory. It is not only for the 
town a crÜ,is and an event, but the country 
aU round, with 'Vymering for a centre, 
feels the radiation and pulse of the excite- 
ment. For ten miles round almost every 
good county house sends in its carriage 
and horses and liveries, and for fifteen- 
ay, even twenty miles round-roll in occa- 
sional carriages with post-horses; and traps 
besides, of all sorts, come rattling into the 
lIigh-street with young fellows in hilarious 
spirits, thinking of nothing but dances and 
flirtation; and sometimes of some one's 
pretty face, without which the baIl would 
be dark, and the music lifeless. 
The clock of the town-hall has struck 
nine, aD.d the Roydon carriage and liveries 
stop at the door of the Old Hall Inn. 
:Miss :l\Iax anel Miss Vernon get down, and 
their two maids also. 
Captain Vivian, with Captain Bammc, 
who has begged a seat to W ymering, are 
coming on later. 



 


The ladies have run up-stairs to their 
rooms; the maids and boxes follow, 
:Miss Max cowers over the little bit of 
fire, that smoulders in the grate of the large 
room. :Miss Vernon is looking from the 
window to the lights of the hnvn-hall 
over the way, and up and down the High- 
street, in a glow of excitement, which, to a 
town young lady, after a season or two, 
woul
 have been incomprehensible and 
amusmg. 
":Max, will you touch that bell? 'Ve- 
must see Mr, Lomax." 
The host of the Old Hall appears forth- 
with, in answer to the summons of his 
Roydon guests. 
"Mr. Lomax," says 1\:fand, as soon as 
he appears at the stair head, "yon must 
give me an order for 1Iiss l\fedwyn and 
her maid to go to the gallery of the town- 
hall. She wishes to see how the room 
looks. " 
J\.1:r. Lomax makes his bow, and in the 
lobby writes the order, and gives it to 
:Miss Vernon's maid. I. 
A few minutes later Jones was spread- I 
ing, with light and careful fingers upon I 
the wide coverlet of the bed, the dress 
which bad arrived only that morning from 
London. I 
In very marked contrast with thif', and 
the splendours which Jones was preparing, I 
including the diamond stars which were to I 
flash from her dark brown hair, and were 
now strewn on the dressing-table, was the 
present costume of pretty 1rIiss Vernon. I 
Before tIl e glass she stood in the- I 
identical dark serge dress and little black 
hat, and the very boots and gloves, which 
she wore at Cardyllion. F].'he beautiful 
face that looks out of the glass, smiled 
darkly in hers. 
" Come, dear J\.Iax, here is the order. It 
is only a step across the street." 
Jones and 1tlaximilla's maid were fussing 
over gloves and satin boots, and fifty' things, 
in the dressing-room. 
" Didn't you say a quarter past nine in 
the g:aJlery of the town-hall P" said :Mauù, 
looking still at her own pretty face in the 
glass. 
" Yes, dear, and mind, :Maud, this is the 
very last piece of masquerading I'll ever 
be led into; I don't care how you coax and 
flatter me. What an old fool I have been !., 
'Vith this protest, 1t1:iss Max shook LeI' 
head with a smile, and lifting her Lands 
she said: 
"With this act I take leave of my follies 
for ever, remember. I really don't know 
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how it is you make such n. fool of me, 
whenever you pleaHe; I don't under
tand 
how it i8 you have got such an unaccount- 
a.ble influence over me; I only know that 
there doesn't exist a per
on on earth for 

vhom I would have perpetrated so many 
absurdities, and tohl so many fibs, and I 
say. once for all, that this is the very last 
time I'll ever be a. Jack-pudding for any 
onp, while I live." 
:Miss Maud was before the cheval-glass, 
so )faximi1la had to betake herself to a 
i I mirror of more moderate dimensions, before 
J,vhich she made a few slight adjustments 
of her staid brown silk, and her bonnet, 
I, and her velvet cloak, and then turning to 
:.'tlaud, she exclaimed: 
"Oh, my dear, are you realIy coming 
in that serge ? You are such a figure." 
"IS" ow come, you say this is to be the last 
appearance of Cinderella in her work-a-day 
costume, and you must not interfere. You 
shall change all with a touch of your wand 
when the hour comes. But, in the mean 
time, I'm to be aB shabby and thread- 
I bare as I please. Come, it'b ten minutes 
pa.c;;t nine; I should like to be in the gallery 
I before he comes. You told him not to be 
there a moment before the hour?" 
"To be sure I did, poor fellow; and I 
.don't know whieh, he or I, is the greater 
fool. " 
'Vith these 'words }.!aximilla J\Ied wyn 
led the way down the broad staircase, and 
the two ladies, side by side, tripped swiftly 
across the village street. :Miss }'lax handed 
her order from 1\11'. Lomax to the woman 
who already kept guard at the door, 
through which they reached the flight of 
narrow stairs which commullie
d with 
the gallery. 
They mounted quickly, and C'ntered the 
gallery. ...\t the opposite end of this really 
handsome room is a corresponding gal- 
I leryallotted to the musicians, half a dozen 
of whom were already on the benches, in 
high chat, pulling about their music, and 
\Incasing their instruments. A quart pot, 
from the Old Hall, and a frothy tumbler, 

 tood in thp ledFe, showing that they were 
31rcady disposed to make merry. 'The gas 
candelabra were but imperfl'ctly lighted; 
,'..orkmen were walking up and down the 
long room, with light tread, in tenderness 
to the waxed floor, completing arrange- 
ments, while their employers ba.wled their 
orders from one end of the room to the 
otll('r; one steward was already present, 
garrulous and fus
y, whom 
[auù, with 
some alarm, recognised as young 1\11'. 
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lIexton, of Hexton lIall. De\""outly she 
hoped he might not take it into his head 
to visit the galleries. 
They were quite to themselves, she find 

Iaximilla, except for a little knot of \V y- 
mering womankind, who Vrere leaning over, 
at the other enù of the gallery, far too 
much engrossed by their own conversation 
to take any notice of them. 
As the moment approached, the question, 
" 'ViII he come? will he come?" was re- 
ppating itself strnngcly at 
Iaud's heart. 
'fhe noise in the lower part of the building 
had subsided, having moved away to the 
refreshment and cloak-rooms, from which 
its hum was but faintly heard, and the con- 
fidential murmur of the party at the other 
end of the gallery, who were discussing 
dresses, which they have, no doubt, been 
making: for this great occasion, W
 rather 
reassurmg. 
" I think I'm ßtst," said :Miss 
!ax, hold- 
ing her watch to her ear. "I wish we had 
not told him not to come before the time; 
we should have found him waiting." 
At that moment the bells from the old 
church steeple, scarcely a hundred yards 
away, chimed the quarter, and, like a spirit 
evoked by the summons, :Mr. 
Iarston 
opened the door of the gallery and came in. 
Smiling, to cover his real agitation, he 
came quickly to 1tliss :Max, who rose with 
a very h.-ind alacrity to greet him. 
"Was ever mortal more punctual? It 
is quite a virtue, now-a-days, being in time 
to meet a friend," she said, approvingly, as 
she gave him her ham1. 
" It is only too easy not to be late," he 
said, extenùing his hand in turn to the 
young lady in the dark serge, with glowing 
eyes, and a smile. "The difficulty is not 
to be too soon." 
He came next )liss 1tlaud, and seating 
himself beside her, took her hand again 
very gently, and said, very low, looking ill 
her eyes, " It is so like a dream!" 


A DE
IRAnrJB TEKAKT. 


.L\.. GENTEEL house in a neighbourhood as 
genteel, though not pretentious, fnrllishcd 
in a style suited to a gentlC'man's family- 
that was the modest end of my ambition. 
Everyone said, " Kothing ea:--ier." I could 
suit myself to a hair-to a T-to a nicety. 
Go to Sma.llsheet and Adam
, the most, 
civil, obliging people in the \\orld. Go to 
Philpot aÌld Sneyd, ,. my 0\\ n men, just 
mention my name, and they'll do anything 
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for you." I knew pretty well the transla- 
tion of this selfish" just mention my name," 
which often accompanies the apparently 
disinterested recommendation of a trades- 
man's merits. But, still, I tried all these 
officials, beginning with Smal1shcet and 
Adams, passing on to Philpot and Sneyd, 
and VÝ orking steadily through Bolger and 
Co., and all the rest of them. 
Has it ever been remarked what a pe- 
culiar decorum attends these officials; how 
beautifully clean and shining are their pro- 
perties, furniture, &c.; how almost elegant 
their raiment, and cheerful their bearing? 
Thpyare nearly always young men. They 
receive us with a friendly alacrity. I sus- 
pect they cultivate address and manner 
more than any other profession. One was 
quite "gnardsmanlike" in his dress and 
bearing, and welcomed his friends in a sort 
of boudoir, after they had waited their turn. 
He seemed a sort of V athek, and would 
propose dazzling properties, costly mes- 
suages situated in Grosvenor-gardens, and 
such places, though again and again re- 
minded that the means of the desirable 
tenant could not compass such residences. 
In desperation he descended to a sort of 
hovel near St. John's ""V ood, only thirty 
pounds a year-might be made a nice thing 
of, with a little outlay. He seemed to 
know no medium between such extremes. 
He was scented, had a dark eye and glossy 
moustache, and an air as though he had 
countesses for clients. His system, how- 
ever, did not seem to 5ucceed, for when the 
desirable tenant came by in a month, the 
elegant agent had closed his office. 
'l'he D. T. was next assured that all he 
had to do was to put himself into the 
hands of Blather, and the thing was 
done. ""Vas it possible that I (the D. T.) 
had not done so already? Blather was 
like an eminent counsel in enormous prac- 
tice. The countesses' carriages waited at 
his door. 4.
s you stayed an hour or so in 
the outer office, waiting your turn-" far 
better," he said, " make an appointment"- 
you saw him come out and see to the door 
gentlemen, whom he addressed as "l\Iy 
lord !" J!-'rom that luxurious apartment- 
the inner adytum or shrine-you heard his 
voice in rounded periods, were occasionally 
made aware of his political sentiments. You 
caught the words, "Gladstone," ")'Iun- 
della," "Forster's bill," "'Vhig dodge," 
and the like, which seemed to convey either 
that those eminent persons were seeking de- 
sirable tenants, or had imported the tricks 
of political life into their dealings with him. 



 


However, when the desirable tenant's turn 
came, he was undeceived on this point, the 
conversation being really agreeable, and re- 
ferring to aU the promiscuous topics of the 
day, to t.he marked exclusion of business. I 
enjoyed the privilege of being favoured with 
a private view of the autograph signatures, 
monograms, coronets, &c" of various titled 
persons of the realm, communications which 
had arrived that morning. It is rarely that 
one finds a gentleman of such fluent powers. 
We ranged, as I have said, over innumera- 
ble topics, carefully avoiding the degrading 
subject for which I bad come, and for which 
l\trr. Blather had his raison d'être. The 
only way in which the subject was at all 
suffered to be introduced was subject tu 
the distinguished patrons before alluded 
to, in whose ItlOVempnts in the house-taking 
direction this gentleman seemed to have an 
extraordinary interest. On this footing the 
desirable tenant could not of course in- 
trude his own vulgar concerns, and more 
than satisfipd with a vague declaration of 
111'. Blather's that he would keep the 
matter before his mind, the D. T. departed. 
::VIany curious studies of human cha- 
ract.er might be made in this department; 
some of these agents were careless, some 
cold, some warm, some eager. However, 
all filled up numbers of elaborate docu- 
nlents, which had quite the air of cheques. 
Well furnished with a whole sheaf of these 
documents, the desirable tenant set out as 
if into the bush conn try to seek houses. 
Pprhaps there is no task so dispiriting, 
as this of honse-hunting. In hunting for 
other things there is a stimulating eager- 
ness and excitement; but here there is 
nothing but a sense of utter blan1.îless and 
hopelessness. 1Valking through the task is 
bad enough; but to proceed, attended by a 
crowded family, in a vehicle, jogging 
solemnly from street to street., according 
to the "list," the inspecting deputation 
mistaking sometimC3, and always coming 
out to the detachment left in the carriage 
with faces on which is written plainly, 
" 'V on't do: of course not"-is really a. 
useful discipline for the soul. 'Vhen the 
desirable tenant and party are in the hall, 
crowding it while the order to view is taken 
in by a maid, and whispers are heard from 
within, a fresh and dismal blanknhd :-.ettles 
on the heart. We know that the crafty old 
schemers are hurriedly laying out details of 
deception; they have been taken by sur- 
prise, and it is a little embarrassing. 1Ve 
are harpies-the would-be tenants. As 
the proprietress c01l1es out, we exchange 
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with her gl.mcl's of t1istrust, anù e'f"en of The D. T. :fitltcrcJ out some gentle lX- 
defiance. \Ve are taken up-stairs, and go planation, at the sarne time tendering tlle 
through the inspection B..1.dly, and without order which 
1r. Blather, or some one el
e, 
Ìwpe. Somehow it appC'ars that we know, llatl ùrawn in his filvour. 
that every house thu.s ilU
pected will not do. " Oh, this is 
Ir. \Vilkinsou's doing
," the 
If it be spC'cially inviting' and attractive, haughty lady said, ttu'ning to her attenùan
 
the furniture clean find hright, and we feel her eyes fla::;hing and her chee1." flushing. 
our heart yearning to it, it is certain that "It is intolerable. The huuse, sir, is lLut 
the rent demanùed will make ns stagger. to be }(.t. I shall not give my consent to it. 
On the other hand, with a noisoml' cave It's quite a mistake-l shall not stir out of 
opening beforo u
, dark cellars on the it." 
ùl'awing-room floor, gloomy CUHemates for Rather bewildered, the desirable tenant, 
sleeping' in, with curious dinnery vapours seeing himself quite undesirable, protc:,ted 
pervading all tbe mansion, "e arc seduced he would not wish to be the cause of such 
into hiring by ðome trifling rent. The discordant views between the two persons 
fl"('cbooters who are in charge of these dens most concerned, and withdrew hurriedly, 
are, in themselves, alarming; they have a the lady rustling her stiff silk, fuminf,_ and 
truculent manner, as who should Ray that darting fierce looks at an imaginary ::\11'. 
the desirable tenant had committed himself '"\Vilkinson. There was a whole story be- 
so far, anù, by giving so much trouble, was hind that significant little episode. 
half pledged, as it were, to the transaction. Some of the most curious features in these 
I have no doubt tenement.s of this descrip- visits was the surprise, as the scrV3Jlt rashly 
tion are often thus let by intimiùation. showed you into the midst of some highly 
Some of the scenes witness(.d during this domestic scene; an entire family at lunch, 
investigation were dramatic in their way. for instance, a very fat leg of mutton stearu- 
There was the eminently desirable invest- I ing on the board, black bottles, sentry-wise 
ment near "\Vilton-crescent - everything scattered up and down the table. The rCbent- 
in the house-taking or house-letting di- I fullooks at being thus surprised were inde- 
rection is ,. dC'sirnble"-which was "dirt scribable; the family indignation, strange to 
cheap" at one thousand pounds premium, say, passing entirely over their own menia.l, 
and one hundred and fifty pounds per whose fault it was, and settling on the D. T. 
annum. The locality was aristocratic, and I recal another awkward intrusion, where 
letters could be directed "hand
omely" to a pale sickly lady was discovered, with 3- 
"P. D. Tenant, Esq., So-and-So, 'Yilton- bearded man on his kneeR before her, who 
crCHccnt. -, Still, for such an outlay, there rose and a.,ked angrily'. 'Vhat I wa.nted 
was an air of "Rquecze." The hall was there ?" To enter into explanation tha.t 
ad a little tunnel. But, subject to these "you came to see the house," appeared 
narrow condition
, there wa::; an elegant too absurd-the best thing to do '\as to 
air about the tenement, e\en in spite of withdrawabruptly..A good-natured but un- 
the stair, which was like a ladder leading tidy maid-of-all-work explained confidcli- 
to a loft. A distinguished-looking menial, tiaIly" that it was )11'. and )[rs. Littlejuhn, 
po" dered, led the way. He as:,umed who had at last come together, and )Iiss 
tha,t the desirable tenant was a vi
itor, )1ew had pnt them in the front parlour fm" 
at lea
t he wouhl not 
c( him in the other the day." I felt that a man::;ioll hallowed 
light. He threw open the dray, ing-room by such a sacred reconciliation was not to 
door, announce!! him by his name, and be lightly profaned, so I took my way hur- 
threw the rest of the degra.ding office on riedly îrom the place. 
tllO
C whom it most concerned. He ,. \\
hat would yon 
ay," 
aid an agent, 
made some remark about" a. pUS
Ol1," and confidcntially, ., to a house in Grosvcllor- 
retired. This was "what 1 saw as I t'ntered. square, at one hundred and twenty pouuds 
II A richly dres
ed lady, good-looking, and a. year and no premium P" I could only 
I with two or tlll'el' children about her, was reply that in such a case -;peech would be 
a.t the fire, hURY, I think, "ith some dep.u-t- silvern, but that secnring it on the spot 
mcnt ()f their toilet. A maid aide-de-camp "ould be goldl'n. But was there no llli
- 
was in attendance. The room seemeù hand- take? Au order to view was imlllediately 
some, with a great deal of velvet and gilt drawn, and I drove up to X û. uO A, a really 
"nobbing." Inevershallforgctthehaughty p."llatial building at the corner, \\ith innu- 
alld ang"ry stare 
he gave me. merable stories, portico, &c. Hecei,eJ with 
"'Vhat do vou want?" she said. ., 'Vhat some loftiness by two menials, I said it must 
is this ?" . be a mistake, w l;en one of them rcmembered 
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that there was something of the kind float- 
l ing in the mind of the family. It was 
down the street though, round the corner. 
This dashed all my hopes, the truth being 
I that the tenement to be let was a sort of 
i annexe to the greater one. Still it looked de- 

 , I sirable and imposing in its way, and it was 
leD'ally No. 00 A; letters could be addressed 
i I th
re. But, on entering, the arrangement 
I seemed the oddest in the world. There 
I I was no "back," and the whole establish- 
: ment was lit by what is called" borrowed" 
: I light. Through the area rails there ap- 
peared to be a noble kitchen, with a vast 
range, but this proved to belong to the 
,I greater mansion, the kitchen proper being 
a little cupboard, off another little cup- 
board, known as the hall. Living- in 
Grosvenor- square, or rather having the 
name of living there, soomed to be too 
dearly purchased on such conditions. 
:1Iy last adventure was in this wise. 
With infinite perseverance, what suited in 
all points seemed at last to have been 
found-a real "beejew 'ouse," as one called 
it, or "b'jew" according to another, cheap, 
elegant, in the choice grounds of Mayfair. 
There was a stable and public-llOuse oppo- 
site, but in :1iayfair such things do not go 
for much. It was just the thing. But as the 
D. T., suspicious on all occasions, hurriedly 
opened the door leading to the lower regions, 
there issued from that darksome pit a gale 
of so awful a character-one on which you 
! could have hung not only your hat but 
II your great-coat, filling hall, stairs, the 
II whole house-that the D. T. turned and 
II fled. 
:! 
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OXCE upon a time there was a cheese 
made in :Bngland, if not "larger than the 
largest size," at least of vast magnitude; 
it was a magnum. There is more than 
mere size in such an achievement. A coat 
for Daniel Lambert contained more cloth 
and more stitches than one for General 
frOm Thumb, but the same kind of skill 
was required in both. Not so in re- 
gard to cheese, a peculiarly capricious 
article of manufacture. To this day it is 
not clearly known, why the cheese made in 
Cheshire differs so much from that made in 
other counties; the Cheshire folks are glad 
that it does so, because a good price is 
thereby always obtainable; but dairy- 
farmers do not ngree in their explanation 
of the causes. 'fhe milk:, we are told, has 
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the curd separated from the whey by means 
ofr
nnet; the curd is repeatedly broken and 
stramed; the cheeses are much presspd, 
and are placed in wooden boxes which have 
numerous holes bored in them; through 
these holes sharp skewers are stuck into 
the cheese in every direction, so as to drain I ' 
out every particle of whey. Unless the 
whole cheese becomes a solid mass without I 
any admixture of whey, it will never earn I 
the name and fame of "prime Cheshire." 
This is one reason why cheese3 of ex- I 
ceptionally large dimensions are so difficult 
to make; the trouble of getting out the 
whey is almost insurmountable, while its 
presence is obnoxious. The dairy-maids 
must be healthy and tidy as well as expert; 
for until all the modifications of milk into 
cream, curd, and whey are completed, very 
slight changes in the atmosphere and con- 
dition of the dairy, may bring about impor- 
tant and injurious results. It is known that 
Cheshire dairy-maids are sought for in other I 
districts, in a belief that the excellence of 
the cheese depends much upon them. Fuller, 
in his Worthies, adverts to this, at the 
same time qualifying it with a proviso: I 
" Cheshire doth afforde the best cheese for I 
quanti tie and qualitie; and yet the cows i 
are not, as in other shires, housed in the II 
winter. Some essaied in vaine to make the 
like in other places, thoughe they fetched 
their kine and dairie-maides: it seems they I 
shoulde have fetched their grounde too, I 
wherein is surelie some occult excellencie 
in t.his kind, or else so goode cheese will 
not be made." All good rich cheese con- 
tains some cream; insomuch t.hat if the 
whole of the cream be removed from the 
milk before the making begins, a hard, dry, 
whey cheese is the result. In Suffolk, for 
example, where beautiful butter is made, 
the dairy-farmers like to appropriate nearly 
all their cream to this purpose: hence the 
cheese of that county has become a stand- 
ing joke for hardness, toughness, and poor 
quality. "\Ve are told that Suffolk cheese 
will" turn the edge" of a hatchet or cleaver; 
and a man who had an extraordinary taste 
for eating stones, glass, and broken crockery 
is said to have declared that the only time 
he suffered indigestion was after he had 
eaten a bit of Suffolk cheese. Even the 
gentle Bloomfield made merry about the 
skim-milk and its produce: 
Its name derision and reproach pursue, 
And strangers tell of" three times skimm'd sky blue." 
To cheese converted, what can be its boast? 
What, but the common virtues of a post! 
If drought 0' ertakc it faster than the knife, 
:M:ost fair it bids for stubborn length of life; 
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THE CHEERE. 


And, like the oaken ehf'lf "hereon 'tie lllill, 
!tI('l
k9 the w('sk dforte of the bending bl<ld(' ; 

r III .tho h{)
-trough rests in perfect IIpite, 
100 bIg to swallow, and too hard to bite. 
Besides tllC English giant, pre;-.cntly to 
be noticed, there was a leviathan, a miO'hty 
une, made in .America in the early l)art 
of the present century. ...t most memo- 
rable and national cheese. Its story has 
been t.olù by Elihu Burritt, with all tho 
cr:th
siasm. naturally associated with pa- 
trIOtIC feehng; but the plain facts are 
nearly as foUows. There arc several towns 
nameù Cheshire in the United State
, 
two of which, in 
Ia
saehusetts and Con- 
l1ectieut re
pectivcly, imitate the Cheshire 
of the. old country by mal.ing chcese. Quite 
early m the century, there was a strun'O'le 
in the United States as to the form whicll 
tlle government should permanently as- 
sume, John ...\.dams advocatinO' one \'ariety 
of Federalism, Thomas J effe
son another. 
John Leland, a Puritan elder of Cheshire 
town, in 
Iasf'achusetts, threw himself 
heart and soul into the controversy; in 
sermons and Rpeeches and conver
ations 
he took Jefferson's side in the question, 
and brought oyer the whole of the towns- 
men to his way of thinking. 'Vhen .Jeffer- 
son ,";as elected to the presidency, Leland 
proposed that they should celebrate the 
event by making and presenting to him a 
cheese such as the world never before saw. 
He advised, that, on a certain day, all the 
eurù from one day's milk of all the cows in 
Cheshire townsl1Ïp should be brouO'ht as a 
p,atri
tie c
ntribution to the objectin 
iew. 
1he mhaÙ1tants entered joyou::;ly into the 
s
heme. All, men and women, boys and 
gIrls, who had the ownership or keepinO' of 
I cows, brought their quota. of milk or c
rd 
I to a particular spot. A large cider-press 
had been thoroughly cleaned out, a new 
fa!se-Lottom p:ovided, and a monster hoop 
l
ld do
vn on It, corresponding in dimen- 
SIons wIth the thickness and diameter of 
the intendeù cheese. "\Vhell the accumu- 
lated gifts of curd were thrown in, skiUed 
l1airy-matrons mi2l.ed, flavoured and tinted 
it. Thel
 came the pressing'; immçnse 
"ork, set>lllg that so thick a cheese could 
not possibly be of good quality throughout 
unless the pressure on the curd were much 
L
yond the usual degree. Sturdy men, 
Wlill arms bare and muscles well braced, 
t t
rl1ed the screw press until it \\ ould not 
y.cId another fraction of an inch. Then, Le- 
la
d standing in the cen tre, and the people 
bemg g:ouped around him, all sang a hymn, 
and dedIcated the cheese to Thomas J effer- 
son, tbene\\" President oftheGrt'atHepublic. 
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A fter a due period for settlinf!' and drying, 
nrranßements were made for carrvinO' the 
mig:hty cheese to "r a<,hington, tbe. FC'Jernl 
capItal; and as the distance wac;; not less 
than five hundred mile-s, the enterpric;;e W:l9 
certainly a formidable onf'. Thf' weight- 
some f;?,Y fourteen hundred and fifty pounds, 
some sIxteen hundrf'd pounds (twent\'" times 
that of a full-sized Engli!--h Che-;hil'e ;'hpese) 
-:couJd not safely be truf'ted upon whcd:;;, 
\nth l.;Uch roads as Americ:1 then possessed. 
.A snowy season was selected, a sledge was 
provided, the cheese was launched, and 
.Mac;;ter J?hn Leland piloted it an the \\ay 
to 'Vasll1ngton. He was three weeks on 
the journey, and, where\"'er he r('
ted at 
night, received quite an ovation, for the 
nature of his errand had become rumourcd 
about. Arrived at 'Vashington, he went 
to. the "\Vhite Hou!'e, where, on an ap- 
pomted day, he was receivell by President 
Jefferson and all tIle official:-:, with a goodly 
number of ambassadors and other folks. 
Leland presented the cheef'e t.o Jetli.'rson in 
the name of the whole of t he inhabitants of 
Ches
ire; every family and every cow hai 
contrIbuted towards it. The president of 
course sa.id what was proper on so remark- 
able au occasion. He caused a O"reat wedO"c 
b 
 
 
to e cut fro
 the cheese and conveyed 
back to CheshIre, that the townsmen might 
have the pleasure of tastinO' the result of 
tJleir labours; while an th
 guests at the 
"\Vhite House, there and then, partook of 
the gift. The intl'rior of the eh('e
e was 
fo
nd of a b
autiful colour, richly tinted 
wIth anatto; It was a littlc T"arieO"ated in 
o 
appearance, owing to so many dairies having 
contributed the milk or curd, but the flavour 
was pronounced to be the best ever tasted 
at 'Vashington. 
. AI.ld now for the English cheese, big in 
Its bIgness, although its Transatlantic pre- 
cursor was bigger. 
roreO'ver, the EnO'lish 
magnate had humiliating scenes to 
pass 
through, enough to fret the curd of any 
cheese. Those readers who have at hand 
the whole series of the present periodical, 
will find full details of the history of this 
cheese in one of the early volumes;. to 
tho
f' W 110 are not so provided, a. brief 
summary may be acceptable. .Early in 
the present Queen's reign, the farmers and 
yeomanry of \V cst PennaI'd, near Gla..<;;ton- 
b
ry, resolved to present Her Majesty 
wIth a cheese such n
 LnO'lauù had nen-r 
before seen. ,V est PeI1n
d is in or near 
the famous Vale of Cheddar; and the 
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tshire cows could be relied upon for 
supplying milk of proper quality. On a 
given day the dairy-maids collected the 
milk of seven huudred and thirty-seven 
cows, ,. one meal's luilking," as it is called 
in those parts, from each cow. All the 
cows in the parish contributed, the aggre- 
gate quantity being- upwards of twenty 
hogsheads. About fifty wives and daughters 
of the dairy-farmers gladly took part in 
the work. Everything had previously been 
got ready-pails, tubs, vat, mould, press, 
cloths, &c., at the house of one of the 
farmers; and, although not without many 
difficulties, the cheese was made. Unlike 
most other specimens of this art, it was 
octagonal in shape; the diameter was about 
thirty-six inches, the circumference a little 
more than nine feet, the depth twenty-two 
inches, tbe weight eleven hundredweight. 
Twenty hogsheads may seem an enormous 
quantity to form this size and. weight, but 
we must remember that the hogshemls 
represented the whole of the milk, whey 
and all; whereas the cheese was made of 
curd and cream only. The interior of the 
mahogany mould was so far carved as to 
give ornamental devices to the cheese. The 
upper surface displayed the royal arms, 
surrounded with a wreath of oak-leaves, 
and graced 'with the rose. thistle, and 
shamrock. The cheese, of course, required 
a long time to solidify properly; and during 
a. portion of this time it was exhibited to 
strangers at a shilling a head. After many 
months (though, as it appeared, not months 
enough) the cheese was duly conveyed to 
London by a deputation of four 'Vest Pen- 
naI'd men. The Queen and Prince Albert 
received them very graciously; but as the 
cbeese ,vas evidently too new to cut, Her 
l\1ajesty proposed that the \illagers should 
take it back again, and keep it till it 
ripened, at which happy rime she would 
present a hundred guineas to the poor of 
the parish. But jealousy sprang up at 
'V c::;t PennaI'd; the farmers felt certain tbat 
knighthood, or some other great honour, 
would be conferred on those who finally 
presented the cheese. The cheese was 
actually besieged
 and 'was defended with 
an iron cage and strong window bars. The 
belligerents on one side made a plaster cast 
of the cheese, and sent it up to London for 
exhibition; the belligerents on the other 

ide obtained Her l\lajesty's permiR::;ion to 
exhibit the real cheese itself at the Egyptian 
Hall; and the Court of Chancery had to 
settle the matter. '.rho cheese was next 
eÀhibitod in various parts of Somerset, but 


under such circumstances, that both the 
cheese party, and the plaster-of-paris party, 
lost a good deal of money by it. The Queen 
never again :saw the cheese. It passed from 
one custodian to another; and at length it 
was cut, tasted, and found to be a very 
poor affair, more fitted for pigs than for 
royalty. 
Let us flavour our big chees
s with a bit 
of folk-lore. In the rural districts there 
are many odd old customs and sayings re- 
lating to c.eese, the real origin of which it 
would be no easy matter to ferret out. In 
regard to butter, the wise saws and sayings 
are still more numerous, partly owing to 
the fact, that the proper turning of milk 
into butter is a still more delicate affair 
than the proper coagulation of curd and 
cream into cheese. If tbe cow is bewitched, 
or the milkpail, or the churn, or the dairy- 
maid, woe be to the butter; and in the 
days when witchcraft was more believed in 
than it is at present, such dark doings at 
the dairy were the burden of many a strange 
story. Some curious examples were given 
in a forme!' sheet of this work, >}{: tendillg to 
show that the belief in witchcraft, even in 
this nineteenth century, has not yet dis- 
appeared, and that some of its strangest 
freaks-or rather freaks springing out of a 
belief in it-have had relation to dairy 
operations. Among old customs relating 
to cheese, one must have originated from 
some c
mse which it would now be im- 
possible to trace. A cheese is made when 
a new inhabitant of the village is expected 
shortly to ('orne into the world. The birth 
being safe] y over, if the new comer be a 
boy, the cheese is cut up and distributed 
to all the males in the village; if a girl, 
to all the inhabitants of both sexes. 
One of the most remarkable bits of folk- 
lore, dependent partly on etymology for its 
solution
 has been rather fully discussed in 
ihat excelh'nt periodical, Notes and Queries. 
It relat.es not to cheese per se, but to a street 
saying, ß, bit of slang. The talker does 
not talk a bout cheese itself, yet he brings 
in the llame of that comestible. A few 
years ago, a correspondent of the periodical 
above mentioned propounded a question as 
to the origin of a saying ""hich was not 
much known in quiet households, but was 
tolerably familiar in places where H men do 
mostly congregate," especially young men. 
The saying' or phrase is, "That's the 
cheese!" Some bright geniuses, anxious 
to advance a stage beyond their fellows, 
.. See ALL TIlE YEAR ROUND, NeW' Series, vol. ü., 
p.5H. 
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,ary the form to, "That's the Ch
hirc!" 
or, .. That's the Stilton!" but with the 
caseous h.lsis understood. Now it would 
not be a very wild supposition that, on 
ðOUll' IMrticular OCCat;iOll, a cheese of ex- 
ceptional goodnesf! "as made, and became 
a bort of type, symbol, synonym, or I"l'prc- 
selltative of excellence gcnerally, in nOll- 
cheebY as well as in cheesy matters. nut 
this would not do for thosp who Jove w 
dip and dive into the orig-in of things; the 
word "cheese" was analy
ed in all sorb, 
of way
, and \\as madc to bear relation to 
things ,\ hich no Cheshire farmer, no tidy 
dairy-maid, no retailer of slang saying:;, ever 
f,n' a monlf'nt dreamed of. The an8\H.l'R 
obtained to the query are really worthy of 
notice; for, wl1ether they are right or 
wrong, or half right aud half wrong, or 
wrong with a little bit of right interpu:-;ed, 
they mostly carne from men of education 
and knowledge of languages. One respon- 
dent points to the fact that the word 
"choico.' was formerly \\ritten "chose" 
and "che6e." In the Vi
ioll of Piers Plow- 
man, a 
atirical pocm, vn.ittell by a secular 
prieRt, named Robert Longlande, more than 
five hundred years dgO, occnr the lines: 
Now thou might chese 
How thou covetist to cal me, 
X ow t.hou koowcst al mi names! 


And it id urged that "That's the chese," 
"That's the sort of thing I would choose," 
would haT"e been considered b, Robert 
Longlaude as very good Saxo; English. 
Another informant Rtates that Irelaud is 
the birthplace of the phrase. There was 
one David Rcf':O:. a comeùian at Dublin, a 
very "mart fello" at bon-mot und repartee, 
who, when playing in a piece called the 
L\ il Eye, user! the words "That's the 
cheese," which he repeated more than once. 
f"fhe audience, struck with the oddity of the 
phrabt.., relished it as the piece went on. 
and it became quite in favour ab a comical 
hit of innocent fìlang-u..o;;eù when a person 
wanted to imprc
:-; on a.nother that somc- 
thing important had beeD. said or done in 
reference to fìomething in hand. Rees, at 
a buh::.equent period, was askeù how he 
çame to invent or devise the phrase. He 
replied that Oil OIle occasion a half-witted 
boy ate a piece of soap. and then told hi
 
g-ranùmother what a nice pieep of eheCb 
he had devour('d. "It was soap !" 
id the 
old Lady. "Oh. no," replied he, "that's 
the cheese !" '\ third correspondcnt also 
llamCf: lreland as the land of the inven- 
tion, and only slightly changes the dramatis 
persona.' and the eircumstance!:l. In tht> 


north of Ireland lived an old woman" ith 
a grand&on about eight years old, who 
had a very undiscriminating appetite. The 
grandmother one day ]H1rChasl.d a piece of 
J ellow 
oap, aud placed it on the windo,,- 
ledge. Some hours afterwards, when about 
to commence wa"hing, she Raid, h Paddy, 
where's the soap?" """hat B0a.p ?"' a!'o.kE'd 
the boy. ,. ',hy. the soap that 'Y.a
 in the 
,\ilHlow." "Oh, granny," he rpp]ied, 
"that was the cheese!" He had eaten it. 
The :--tory wa
 made a t;tanding joh.e ag'ail1
l 
Paddy for years afterwards; and it 
I"ew 
into usc, as applied to anything" hich 
suited the taste of the person making m.e 
of the e
pression. A fourth contributor to 
the process of elucidation will not adopt 
eithl'r England or Ireland as the birthplac(
 
of the saying', but seeks for it ill France. 
,. C'cst la chose," "That's the tbing-," 
seems to him quite natural enough as the 
beginning; not less so than "C'est l'eti- 
quette" ac; the origin of "That's the 
ticket." 
But the Hindoo parentag-e of the phrase 
is the most curious of all that have been 
sugO'ested-the one w}1Ïch has the greatl..bL 
number of defenders. A gentleman. lately 
returned from India, starts the subject by 
referring to a word pronounced ,. chiz," 
very commonly used in nengalee, spoken 
in Calcutta, in the Reuse of ., thin!!'." .A 
phrase, "That's the chiz," ,"ould be exactly 
equi,alent to "That's the thing-." "That't; 
the tlting for me." " It ifi easy to s('e how, 
in its ttansit to thit.; country Ly meanh of 
the P. and O. Company, . chiz' became 
'cheese;' and hence our slang phrase." 
This sta.tement has bcen confirmed Ly 
others, except that some call ,. cLiz" a 
Hindoostanee, and others a llengalee '" oro. ; 
but this is merely a difference of pro- 
vincial rlialcct. Attention has bt-en called 
to a passage in Stray Leaves from the 
Diary of an Indian Officer, in which he 
says: "}'ew who U
C' the word' chcC'z' are 
awarc of its exact weaning. It is simply 
the Hindoostanee word for' thing.' In my 
yonng days we l1
ed to say that so-and-!'o.o 
was 'just the thing,' whereas we now say 
that it is 'just the' eheez.' ,. One conjec- 
ture i
, that the gip:-.ies, who seem to have 
had some mysterious conne:rion with India 
in paf't ages, have hroug-ht the" ord from 
thn.t I' 'mme country to .England, and that 
it forms ]>n.rt of their lingo; while another 
conjectu.re would rest satisfied with the 
transplanting of the phrase, from the Eabt 
to the \\
t'...t, by ...\nglo-Il1dians and mili- 
tary on their l'cturn home. 
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We cannot pretend to decide, but this 
I-lindoo theory strikes us as being the best 
of all. If it is the right one, so much the 
more dignity to 01.11' cheese. 
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CIIA.STENED. 

Iy soul was stricken on a summer day 
With Budden sickness in her bloom and pride, 
.A.nd through the length of all that year she lay, 
Feeble, sore-smitten, trusting to have died. 
She rose not up tD see the reapers pass, 
To lay their sickles in the ye)]ow wheat; 
Nor did she move when winter trod the grass 
And flowers, to nothingness with icy feet. 
:But when the spring-time ruled the land again, 
Mysterious yearnings in my BpÌIit woke, 
New energies endowed her heart and brain, 
And she essayed to break her sorrow's yoke, 
And said to it, ., Thy rule is my disgrace, 
I have been blind, now will I see thy face." 
Then rose the grief that long h::ld ruled my soul, 
And these two struggled for the mastery; 
But God had made my spirit's vision whole, 
"While grief was veiled, and might not plainly see. 
Then sprang- my spirit conquering and free, 
To draw the veil from off the dreaded face, 
And lo! the face was marvellous to see, 
Divine: an angel's; full of awful grace. 
" God sent me," said the angel, " unto thee, 
A chastening rod, for loving kindness sake, 
And if thou choose to hold me, I will be 
A staff for leaning when all others break." 
<: I take thee," said my soul. "Of no true wt'Jrth 
Is life without thee. .Walk with me henceforth." 
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SIEGES OF LONDON. 


ACCORDING to Fitzstephcn, a chronicler 
II of the twelfth century (Henry the Second), 
I London was then girt by a high and thiek 
I wall, having seven double gates, and at in- 
I tervaJs, on the north side, n1any towers. 
I 
I These seven gates were, it is conjectured, 
Aldgate, Ludgate, N ewgate, Aldersgate, 
Cripplegate, Bishopsgate, and a postern 
near the Tower. The southern walls and 
towers were undermined by the river. In 
1707, Dr. ,V oodward, a learned professor 
of Gresham CoJIege, examined the founda- 
tion of part of the old Roman wall, at the 
Bishopsgate end of Camomile-street. It 
was built of alternate layers of broad, flat 
I bricks and ragstone, nine feet thick. The 
rampart had originally been twenty-seven 
I , feet high. In Maitland's time (1753) there 
were still traces of fifteen towers of the 
! old London wall. ,V ood ward describes 
one of these towers, twent.y-six feet high, 
I nearly opposit.e GraveJ-Iane, Houndsditch. 
It was still inhabited, but rent from the 
top to the bottom. In a street called the 
Vineyard, behind the :Minories, there was 
the basis of another, the top of which had 
fallen in in 1651. There was also a con- 
siderable portion of the old Roman wan 
visible on both sides of 1\Ioorgate; and 
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1\fr. Craik, in Knight's London, says that 
much of this remaineù till the puUing down 
of oJd Bethlehem in 1818. The line of cir- 
cumvallation can still be traced here and 
there. Postern-row, near the Tower, marks 
tho site of the aIel Postern Gate, which 
Bishop Longchamp, in Richard the First's 
reign, detached from part of the old wall, 
and which fell in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth. 
In 1841, :111'. Craik describes seeing a bit 
of the old wall between the north side of 
George-street anel Trinity-square. This I! 
fragment was forty feet long and some 
twenty-five feet high. There was another I 
bit at the back of a hemp warehouse near 
the north-east angle of Trinity-square. I 
Another part of the olel Roman founda. I 
tion was discovered behind the south-west 'I 
corner of America-square in extending the II 
BlackwaU Railway. From there, says the I' 
same antiquary, to Aldgate High-street, it ' "I 
ran between Houndsditch and Duke-street, I 
Bevis l\Iarks, and Camomile - street, to II 
Bishopsgate-street. By Worm wood-8tree
 
it passed to London-Wall by Sion College. II 
The old wall forms the southern boundary I 
of Cripplegate churchyard. It then turned " 
sou.th at the back of Barber's Han, across 
Aldersgate, behind BuH a
 1\louth-street. I 
It went behind Christ's Hospital, and 
struck down upon N ewgate-street, which it 
crossed" a Jittle to the east of its present 
termination at the OJd Bailey." Ludgate 
stood immediately to the west of St. 
Martin's Church. It then turned west by 
St. Martin's-court till it reached the bank 
of the Fleet. Till 1276, the wall went 
straight from N ewgate to the river, but 
part of it being pulled down to make room. 
for the new house of the Black 1!-'l'Ìars, 
Edward the First ordered the City to build 
a new walJ, running further west, to take 
in the whole precinct of the Black Friars
 
The first Roman wan probabJy ended east 
of St. Paul's, leaving that churchyard out- 
side the City, as was the Roman custom. 
In Alfred's reign the Norsemen occupied 
London. After nine pitched battJes in one 
year, Alfred deJivered Wessex for a time, 
and the Danes retreated to London; and 
in 861, Alfred, getting nearer and nearer to 
the pirates, soon regained London, which, 
says 1\11'. Freeman, "became henceforth one 
of the firmest strongholds of English free- 
dom, and one of the most efficient buln'arks 
of the realm." In the reign of Ethelred, 
OJaf, King of the Norwegians, and Sweyn,. 
King of the Danes, sailed up the Thames 
with ninety-four ships, and besieged Lon- 
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SIEGES OF LOXDOX. 


don. The chronicler says, "The mother of 
God, of her J:lild-heartedness," saved Lon- 
don that ùay from the fair-haired barba- 
rian
. They as
aiJed the waU and the 
Tower of Alfred, and tried to burn the 
City, but were defeated with slaughter, and 
the two kings dropped down the river sul- 
lenly, not liking the reception we gave 
them, then spread, burning and murdering 
through Kent, and E
sex, and Sussex, and 
at Southampton ,\"ere Lought off for sixteen 
thousand pound::.. Soon after, the Dance::, 
under ThurkiIl, again threatened London, 
but were repeatedly beaten off by the brave 
citizens. '1'he rough visitors, then in a 
rage, crossed tbe Chiltern RiUs, burnt Ox- 
ford, and then plundered both sides of the 
Thames. 
In 
I
-t, Sweyn, another of these hungry 
X orsemen, attacked London; but this time 
Thurkin defended the City for King Ethel- 
red, and Sweyn, who afterward
 conquered 
nearly an England, was repulsed, losing 
many of his men in the Thames. But 
London's great siege was in l\fay, 1016, 
when Canute beleaguered it. Sailing up 
from Greenwich, London Bridge stopped 
his progress, upon which patient and crafty 
Canute dug a deep canal to the south of 
the river, and got round to the west of tl1C 
City. lIe then dug another canal round 
tl]at part of the City which was not washed 
by the Thames, so that London was again 
hemmed in on aU sides. But Canute had 
to raise the siege to give battle to King 
Edmund in Somersetsbire. FinaUy, Ed- 
mund defeated the Danes at Brentford, and 
saved London. Three times Canute and 
the Danes unsuccessfully besieged the 
brave City. 
After that terrible battle on the hill at 
Denlac, as l\Ir. Freeman persists in. calling 
Hastings, 'Vil1iarn, insatiable for conquest, 
after a month's rest near Canterbury, 
marched on London. The great battle was 
fought on October the 14tb. On December 
the 1st, \Villiam, then master of Dover, 
Canterbury, and \Vinchester, set out along 
the Old Kent - road, ravaging, burning, 
slaughtering, and requisitioning as he went. 
One chronicler says ho occupied 'Vest- 
minster, and planted his catapu1ts ready for 
the siege close to St. Pet
r's ."Minster. But 
this was not so. He, however, sent before 
his vanguarù five hundred knights to re- 
COllnoitre in Southwark. 'rhe citizens 
sallied forth, and were beaten hack within 
their "aIls, anù Sontlnyark, the southern 
suburb of England's CHpital, where Earl 
Goùwin had Ol1ce dwelt, was given to the 



 


flames by tllC Kormans. nut William did 
not yet v('ntnre on tbe City. He marched 
through Surrey, Hampshire, and Berkshire, 
and crossed to the ]eft bank of the Thames 
at \Vallingfurd. He push('(l on then to 
BerJ...JlCmpstead, in Hertfordshire, in order 
to surround London wÜh a black ring' of 
barrenness and desolation. _\.t la"t Lo;don 
yielded. Its defender, the 1yonnded 
taller 
Esegar, the sheriff of the middle f'axons, 
sent ambassadors to llerkhempsteaù to treat 
with \Villiarn, and to offer him tbe crown he 
had, in fact, already \\ on. The conqueror, 
accepting the crown, sent soldier
 before 
him to commence that fortress, probably at 
first of wood, which afterwards grew into 
the 'rower of London. 
In the civil wars of lIenry the fhird's 
time, London pronounced for Simon de I 

Iontfort. In London he held that first par- 
liament to which the Commons were ad- 
mitted, and which did so mnch to establish I f I ' 
a basis for future liberties. "
hen the earl 
feU at Evesham, with one hundred and 
sixty of his knights, Fitz - Richard, the 
mayor of London, at first threatened re- 
sistance, but he surrendered before the 
king's troops cou1d formally besiege tbe I' 
place. 
In the reign of Ed ward the Second, 
London had another narrow escape of a 
siege. In 132G, when Queen Isabella 
landed at Dover to free England from the 
tyranny of the Spenser
, the favourites of 
the weak king', the Bishop of Exeter de- 
manded the City keys of the lord mayor, 
and would have beld London for the king, 
but the populace seized the keys. and run- 
ning to Exeter House, fired the gat-es and 
burnt aU the plate, jeweHcry, and furniture'. 
The bishop, riding straight to the northern 
door of St. Paul's to take sanctnary, they 
beat him off his borse, dragged him to 
Chea psi de, and, lopping off his heaù, set 
it on a pole. The corpse they threw, 
without funeral service, into a hole in tho 
old churchyard of the Pied Friar:;;. 
Under the head of sipges, it is right to 
include the coups de main by which Lon- 
don has been at various times taken. The 
first of these was 'Vat Ty]er's. )fas:-:ing 
at 
Iaidstone. anù gathering still closer at 
Blackheath, ',at Tyler and his wilù rabblo 
poured down on London, which admitted 
them with little resistance. Lawyers and 
Fle1llin
s they blew C'yerywhere, and the 
more the citizens feasted the rough in- 
truders, the more savage and bloodthm-ty 
they became. In Southwark they de- 
molished the 
farshalsea and King's Bench, 
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and in Lambeth they sacked the archi- 
episcopal palace. They destroyed N ewgate, 
fired the house of the Knights Hospitallers 
at Clerken"well, and that of St. John's at 
Highbury, and, seizi11g the Tower, chased 
away the queen-mother, and beheaded the 
archbishop and several knights. At their 
great bivouacs at :Mile End and on Tower- 
hill, Wat Tyler made all new-comers swear 
that they would be true to King Richard 
and the Commons, and keep John of Gaunt 
from thc throne. The next day the nlOb 
J bore down on John's Palace in the Savoy, 
I and burnt and ùestroyed everything it con- 
I tained. They tore the silk and velvet into 
strips, they crushed the jewels in mortars, 
and beat up the gold and silver plate, and 
threw it into the Thames. But vVat Tyler 
allowed nothing to be stolen, One wretch, 
seen to slip a silver cup into his doublet, 
was tossed into the fire, and burnt to death. 
In the cellars which fell in, thirty-two of 
the rebE'b were buried alive. In the wildest 
tempest of their rage, these ruffians rolled 
some barrels, supposed to contain money, 
into the flames. In a moment they exploded, 
blew up the great hall, shook down many 
neighbouring houses, killed many men, and 
reduced the palace to ruins. Two days 
after, 'Vat Tyler, advancing insolently to- 
wards the king at an interview at Smith- 
field, was struck down by Walworth, mayor 
of London, and slain on the spot. The 
rebels then dispersed across the Islington 
fields, and the rebellion was at an end. 
Jack Straw left a name at Hampstead. 
Wat Tyler can never be forgotten, but 
Hob Carter, Tom 1vIiller, John Ball, and 
the other obscure leaders of that great in- 
surrection perished, history has not even 
recorded where. 
In Henry the Sixth's reign a Kentish 
"rebel" named Jack Cade, headed one of 
these sudden attacks on London. As we 
have, very lately, dwelt at length upon this 
page of history'*', it is not necessary to 
repeat the chronicle here, and we may pass 
on to the third dash at London, which 
was that of'Vyatt's, in the reign of Queen 

Iary. Sir Thomas \Vyatt, hot-headed 
and turbulent, had planned an insur- 
rection to prevent the marriage of the sa- 
turnine queen with that gloomy Spaniard, 
Philip. Sir Peter Carew was to rouse 
Devonshire, the Duke of Suffolk the mid- 
land counties. But Carew rising before 
the preconcerted time, was defeated, and 
fled to France. The duke, on his way to 
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vVarwick and Leicester, was pursued by 
three hundred horse, taken, and brought 
prisoner to London. But 'V yatt at first 
throve better. A captain named Brett, 
and eight hundred Londoners, came over 
to his head-quarters at Rochester, from 
the troops led against him by the Duke of 
Norfolk. Norfolk upon tbis retreated to 
London. Wyatt, marching into South- 
wark, demanded of the queen that she 
should surrender the Tower to him, should 
deliver four of her counsellors, and, lastly, 
that she shou1d immediately marry an Eng- 
lishman. But London Bridge was fortified 
against the rash rebel, and he could not 
force it. Upon this he marched to King- 
ston, and crossing the Thames with four 
thousand men, returned to London, which 
he hoped would at once rise in his favour. 
But the tide had turned, Piccadilly was 
thronged with pikes, and bows, and mus- 
kets. His men dwindled as he fought his 
way from "\Vestminster, and near Ludgate, 
as he sat weary and dejected on a stone by 
the gate, he was arrested by Sir 
1:aurice 
Berkely. vV yatt and seventy of his fol- 
lowers suffered for their wild raid on Lon- 
don
 which endangered the life of the 
Princess Elizabeth, and brought poor gentle 
Lady Jane Grey to the scaffold. 
In 1643, the parliament resolving to 
fortify the City, the work was carried out 
with great expedition. In those trouble- 
some days London must have been always 
swarming with soldiers, and we perpetually 
find in the newspapers of those days such 
entries as the following: "His excellency 
the general (Sir Thomas Fairfax) drew 
this day, August 7th, 1647, most of his 
forces into Hyde Park, and marched 
through the City of London with all the 
horse and foot and train of artillery, with 
drums, trumpets, and colours flying. :First, 
part of the horse marched in, then his ex- 
cellency with his Life Guards (Cornet Joyce 
and some six or seven more bareheaded) 
encompassing him, then the foot, led on by 
:Major-General Skippon. Presently after, 
the train of artillery. Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell brought up the rear of the foot, 
and Quarterman marched after the horse." 
A short time after Cornet Joyce had 
seized King Charles at Holmby, the army 
and parliament fell out so violently that 
the dispute very nearly ended in a siege of 
London. The army, gathering eighty 
thousand men at Hounslow Heath, threat- 
ened the City. Their advanced posts were 
stationed about Brentford, Hounslow, and 
Twickenham, but they did not stop the car- 
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I riaqe of provi
ions into London. In a lull 
of the negoti,ltiolls, Colonel Rain:-.borough, 
wit h a hrig
dl of horse, foot, and cannon, 
) took Southwark, and the work') and forts 
I f-f'eurmg the end of old l..ondoll Bridge. 
: RniIl:-.borou
h took the southern f;uburb 
without any opposition, the :-;oldiers frateI'- 
I I ni....ing with him, and sh.lking h'lnds with 
hi:, men. 
The parliament, pl"epar
d to oppose the 
I I : rebelliou') soldiers at the west 
ide of 
London, were thunderstruck to find what 
they had confiùed in as the stronge
t gate 
so easily taken. They then sent to propose 
terms, asking for a guarù of horse and foot, 
and promising to open to the army all 
I I I forb- and passages. }'airfax replied that 
lw would have all the western forts de- 
livereù to him immedia.tely, those on 
" I the south side being already In Rains- 
borough's hands. The common council, 
blue with fright, and sitting night and 
day, instantly replied (with a dne dread of 
pike and gun) that they would humbly sub- 
mit to hi
 command, and that now, unùer 
Almighty God, they did rely only upon 
l1Í!:> excellency's" honourable ".ord for their 
})I'otection and security." They then with- 
drew their militia along the whole line, as 
well a.., out of the forts, with all the cannon 
and ordnance, over whieh the general 
Ii promptly put a guard. At Hyde Park 
the mayor and aldermen met the general, 
who received them sourly, and pushed back 
into their hands a big gold cup which they 
Mammeringly presented 011 behalf of the 
City. The lll'X.t day the army of horse, foot, 
and cannon marched through the City, 
which, extremely touched at the sight, im- 
meùiatdy undertook to suppJy one hundred 
thousand pounds for the payment of the 
iroop
, Cromwell's men (for Crolllwdl wa:; 
really the head of the army) behaved well, 
doing' no damage, aud 
peaking " no disre- 
t::pectin
 \\ora to any 111::1.11," proving their 
fine discipline, and the extr..lOrdinarytemper 
and 
obriety of both officers and 
oldiers. 
The army then marched over IJondon llriùge 
into Southwark to the quarters assigned 
them, whilc some regiments "\\ere craftily 
1)(1stcd 111 "r estminster, the Strand, and 
llolborn, under pretence of being a bJ'Uard 
to the pJ.rliament, but really to get a 
firm grip on the City. The gell('ral's hcad- 
qua:.ters were at Chelsea, the couucil of 
ollie -rs and a
itators sat at }'ul1mm and 
Chebca, and -the rest of the army was 
quartered between Hawpton Court aIltl 
London. 
The last attack tlm.t IJolldoll haa to ap- 
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pI' 'hend was in the reign of JameC) the 
:-;econd. It was shortly after James had 
fled, and the London mob had burnt the 
Roman Catholic chapels. A ground swell 
of terror spread through London The 
cavalry were drawn out, the train.bands 
were under arms. The wretch Jeffreys 
had just been F;eizeù, disguised as a X cw- 
castle sailor. PO\\ is House, at the north- 
west corner of Lincoln's-inn-fields, was 
being threatened by the mob. Then arose 
a wild rumour that Fa,rersham's Irish 
troops were marching from Houn::;low on 
London, to take the City and mas
acre the 
Protestants. The Cit)
 spraug to arms. At 
one ill the morning' the drums of the militia 
began to beat. Before two every windo\\ 
was illuminated; the chief avenues were 
barricaded. All travellers '" ere stopped 
and questioned. Interested person
 had I 
spread these rumours of danger from the 
disbanded Irish. The Irish Panic went II 
down a
 suddenly as it had arisen. I 
In tbe Commonwealth time, durin!:{ one 
of the pames at the approach of the 
Royalists from Oxford, Newcastle and llis 
white "Lamh
," Rupert and hi
 fiery 
hor
e, the citizens 
et to work with all 
their might piling up earth rampa.rts at 
Hyde Park Corner. in High Holborn, and, 
if we remember rightly, In Gray"s-iDll- 1, 1 
road. Behind these, the train-bancb and 
the gallant young apprentices 'were to gain I 
courage, and discharg-e their muskets. Unly 
fancy now, barricades at Temple Bn.r or in 
Pall 
lall, and the windo" s üf the club- 
houses full of country gentlemen, armed 
with cha

('pots, ready for a cut at the in- 
vader. Yet, joking apart, there is no doubt 
that our goycrnment has begun seriously 
to think of the defence of London from 
sudden forays of amhitious foreign powers. 
Ten years ago some not over hasty com- 
missioners on national defènces issued a 
report on this subject, in which they sa.id : 
"There can be no doubt that tbe main ob- 
ject of au enemy invading the countr) 
would be to push for the capital, 111 
the hope that if he ðucceeded in obtain- 
lUg i.l. command of it, such a disaster 
would result in our buying him úff upon 
any terms be might think it expedieut h 
wake." I 
"\,r c should then be reduced to the vititul I 
and degl'aded condition of the later 
a.\..ous, 
who were always buying ot1' tho...e hungry I 
Dan('-., swarms of w how 
ucct.'eùed one 
another \\ ith rL'lllOl':)elc.j
 and rclcntI
 I 
rnpidity. 'Ye should have all the poor 11.1- 
tion.., upon us one after auuther, and 
hould 
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become a mere bone for every dog to gnaw 
at. We should be the mere money-bag in 
which every thief would <:lip his hand. The 
important point of central defence (the 
I cuirassing, as it were, the heart of England), 
i , 1 1 that the commisf;ioners neglected, several 
eminent men, whose forte was engineering, 
II took up and discussed in the public prints 
with sagacity and candour. Foremost among 
these writers were General Shaw Kennedy 
and Sir Joshua Jebb. General Kennedy, 
taking an imaginative and hopeful view of 
our future army, proposed to belt London 
with a girdle of small forts, each of them 
about two hundred yards square. These 
forts were to be raised at intervals of a 
mile, upon a circle having a five-mile radius 
round London. To garrison these forts he 
required two hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand men, and for a movable auxiliary 
force to pivot round upon them an addi- 
tional force of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. But where the half million of 
warriors were to be obtained, without re- 
sorting to Hindoo sepoys or New Zealand 
ehieftians, General Kennedy did not suffi- 
cientlyexplain. Sir Joshua Jebb, in his 
turn, threw a wider girdle round the de- 
fenceless city, for he proposed to throw up 
field-works on commons, in parks, or 
streets, for a line of sixty miles, extending 
along high grounds aU the way from 
}'Iaidstone to Reading. Now, this was all 
very well for the south and western suburbs, 
but it left the north and east open to all 
in vaders. A clever writer in the Cornhill 
:Magazine suggested a still looser order of 
defence, that is, the erection of redoubts on 
all the chief eminences round London: 
Shooter's Hill,.Norwood, Wimbledon, Har- 
row, Mill-hill, and Enfield; a range of 
strongholds so scattered and far apart, in- 
deed, that they hardly amount to any 
defence at all, while a later writer, still 
further widening the line of resistance, 
proposes to include even Boxhill (twenty- 
two miles from London) in the enceinte of 
forts. 
But of all the schemes projected; that of 
111'. Eddy seems to TIS the most calm and 
feasible, and we propose, therefore, to con- 
sider his suggestions at some length. That 
gentleman, in a recent very business-like. 
pamphlet, commences by showing, without 
any wish to create a panic among the timid 
and rich, the facilities which steam has 
given to ambitious and unscrupulous nations 
who desire our destruction or our humilia- 
tion. 
The Defence Commissioners of 1860 
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avowed this alarming fact openly: "Since 
the application of steam to the propulsion 
of vessels," said the report, "we can no 
longer rely upon being able to prevent the 
landing of a hostile force in tlJÏs country." 
Our old bulwarks, the wooden walls of Old 
En.gland, can no longer rely on barring up 
the Channel. If they were in the Downs 
when the hostile fleet is at Yarrnouth, what 
use would they be? Any foggy night a 
fleet of steam ironelads might pour an army 
on defenceless portions of the east coast, 
and secure a position before London ever 
heard of the danger. 
The enceinte of the forts of Paris is about 
forty miles. That proposed by :Mr. Eddy 
is sixty-nine, of which eleven are to be 
formed by the river, forty-two by existing 
railways, four and a halfby railways already 
projected, and eleven and a half by railways 
would have to be made. The quantity of 
earth to be removed to form a vast ditch 
would be about one minion cubic yards, or 
one and a half million tons. This, it is com- 
puted, would take twenty thousand navvies 
five days only to dig out. This fosse would 
be twenty-four feet wide and seven and a 
half feet deep. The bank for the riflemen 
would be nine feet high and ten feet wide. 
The line of defence would begin at a stream 
about half a mile beyond the Alexandra 
Park, which it would follow to the low 
grounds of the Lea near rrottenham; then 
by the low level Great Eastern lines it 
would pass by the Barking or Dagenham 
Creek to the river. A little beyond Erith, 
marshes and low ground would bring it 
to the Dartford loop line near Lewisham, 
whence it would follow the East Croydon 
to Croydon. There would be at this place 
a ditch run for almost a mile throngh the 
chalk. Crossing then the Epsom line, it 
would run to :Merton, thence follow the 
high level South-Eastern to Kingston, and 
there strike the ri vel' near the water works. 
At Kew the line would follow TIp the North 
and South- 'Vestern Junction and }'fidland, 
and lastly, foHow up a branch of the Brent 
to Finchley. 
These fifty-eight miles of ditch, 
Ir. 
Eddy nicely calculates, would require one 
hundred and sixty-two acres of land, which, 
being chiefly London clay, and unfit for 
building, would not cost more than one 
hundred and sixty-two thousand pounds. 
By this scheme the seven streams that 
water the suburbs of London-that is, the 
Brent, the Lea, the New River, the Cray, 
the Ravensbourne, the Wandie, and the 
Mole-streams springing chiefly from the 
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chalk hill.;;, and that have at all times of 
the year a copious flow, are all pressed 
into tL(' service, and utilised for the de- 
fence of London. The Kew "TaÜ'r "p orks 
would scrve to flood the ditch. The Colne 
is useful on the west. On the north-cast 
side the line of the high-level Rewer, fl'Om 
its junction with the North :Metropolitan 
line at Olrl Ford to the rising ground on 
Plaistow, forms a ready-made dam for flooù- 
ing the valley of the Lea. "This is so 
level," 
3YS the author whose scheme v
e 
here abridge, "that this darn, together with 
"lnot11er of abo\pe one mile in kngth along 
the 'Valthamstow road, would, I believe, 
form a lake aU the way up to "\Valtham 
Abbey, such as no troops could cross. It 
would, however, require works near Plais- 
tow and Tottenham to prevent the dams 
from being cut." A railway parallel to the 
-ditch, along which gum5, mitrailleuses, and 
men could be rapidly run from place to 
place, is part of this design. 'Vhere the 
high-level lines cross rood
, the arches 
must be marked by high banks, which 
would be provided with rails and turn- 
tables to enable the guns to command the 
road. 
The recent siege of Paris has shown that 
guns, rapidly moved from spot to spot 
by a protected rail way, form one of the 
strongpst possible lines of defence, because 
the besieger never knows where to direct 
hi.s fire, but, whilst laying his guns at the 
.spot from whence he has been annoyed, 
receives a shot in his flanks. }Ir. Eddy 
proves, from the sieges of Paris aud 
Ictz, 
that lines of earthworks, even rapidly 
thrown up and unsupported by fort:-;, and 

xposed to the fire of heavy guns, if held 
by steady and resolute men, will keep out 

\"en a superior fbrce. 
This circle of defence, ditch and railway, 
would run round 'V oolwich (one of our 
dangerous point:;; in a bombardment), and 
would embrace al1 London and its suburbs 
with all the great railway junctions, nnd 
the gas and water works. It would elbow 
the enemy hack to a safe distance from 
the centre and most densely peopled part 
of London; London, singularly cnough, 
being hid by hills from every part of the 
.circle. The area of population has hardly 
anywhere, except at Çroydon or King-ston, 
overflowed this line, which runs along a 
low and unwhulesome levcl of Lonùon clay 
adapted for inundation. 
This plan has certninly wnny ad\"ant:lges 
over the ring of forts proposed by :Major 
Palliser and others. In the tÌrst place, it ca.n 
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be rapidly completed; secondly, it involves 
little Or no sacrifice of valuable property; 
thirdJy, it is in accordance with the current 
opinion in f,\vour of a continuous line of 
defence; and, fourthly, it involves no in- 
terference with existing roads and bridges, 
which need onJy be cnt on emergencies. 
There is no winking at the fact, if 
fr. 
Eddy's figures are correct, that rich London 
is in constant danger now fmm any greedy 
enemy. The Russians have now ninetecn 
monitor8, drawing only ten and a half feet 
of water, while of our fifty-one ironclads, 
thirty-seven, i\Ir. Eddy says, draw above 
twenty-one feet. Now there is a large 
extent of Essex shore where vessels of light 
draught could land troops without moles- 
tation from our bulkier and more cum- 
brous ships, unsuited to defend our shallow 
coasts. 
A nation may be cautious and yet brave. 
"... e must not rest in a fool's paradise of 
self-complacent helplessness. "\Yithout any 
wish for bloated armaments, and with the 
most loyal tax-paying dread of fresh ex- 
pense, let us ca.lmly consider 
Ir. Eddy'/:) 
sensible and calm view of our present 
position. Germany, bleeding from one 
hundred thousand wounds, has no wish at 
present for anything but peace. But the 
time will come when the graves ,\ill grow 
green, and the widoVt s and orphans will 
cease weeping, and the war fever may re- 
vive. Half a million of men, who have 
trodden down France and threatened Eng- 
land, may pine for fresh conquests. It 
may suddenly appear neces
ary for United 
Germany to win colonies, and a foothold in 
Central Asia, Persia, or India. It is a poor 
statesman, indeed, who cannot find a griev- 
ancc. 'Ve shall grow impatient at the 
scorn expressed or im plieù, and war may 
be the rc.:;ult. The Germans, grO\\ n vete- 
r.\ns in six months of victory, despi:,e our 
loosely disciplined volunteers, and will long 
to prove their superiority to a peaceful and 
commercial country that l'l'Sts upon its old 
glory. They will fly straight at London, 
the centre of our wealth. Our fleet may 
no longer be able to barricade the Channel. 
Steam has done much to level the inequali- 
ties of nations. According to :Ur. Eddy, 
the Germans have now nine large ironclads, 
nine" ooden frigates, all drawing less than 
seventeen feet of water, four corvettes, and 
t" enty-two gunboats. Germa.ny is striving' 
ha.rd to become a preponderating naval 
power, and she is as well able to buy a..c; 
we are to build. The R w;
ialls, Prussi.J,'s 
steadfast allies, have in the Baltic nineteen 
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iron-dad monitors, e
wh armed with two 
powerful guns; and we are stiU building 
vessels, perhaps no more seaworthy than 
the unfortunate Captain. The naval port 
of Jahde is said to be already very com- 
plete, and the contemplated ship canal 
connecting Kiel in the Baltic with Tonning 
in the German Ocean, will place the Rus- 
f:Ütn and German fleets within twenty-eight 
hours' steam of Yarmouth; and Tonning 
CaI'mot be blockaded. as the fleet wiJJ nave 
two exits six hundred miles apart. For 
transports the Germans have their :five 
lines of American steamers, besides all 
tho English steam colliers and merchant 
steamers they could seize on an emer- 
gency in the Baltic and German ports. To 
resist such a sudden dash, we have a de- 
fenceless City, an unprotected arsenal, and 
railways unprepared for the sudden con- 
'I veyance to an assailed coast of any large 
I body of men. 
I " All railway managers," sa,ys 1\11'. Eddy, 
I "appear to be sworn to secrecy on this Bub- 
. 11 ' ject; but it is believed that no single line 
could take on an emergency ten thousand 
men in the course of a day from London to 
the east coast-to say nothing of horses 
and artillery." 
Our defencelessness is our danger. There 
i
 no use in blinking the fact. Russia haR 
the Crimea to avenge; Prussia her past in- 
feriority. Let us be wise in time. Absurd 
as it may seem to throw up earthworks, to 
resist invisible enemies, it is better done too 
soon than too late. We have still our old 
pluck, and our physical vigour still renders 
the bayonet irresistible in our hands. Our 
conicrs and miners are still giants endowed 
with the old Berseker strength. The sons 
of Nelson's sailors win be as terrible behind 
iron as behind wooden walls. Our gentry 
are born cavalry soldiers, and are as brave 
as they are chivalrous. Our engIneers 
yield the palm to none. There may be 

Ioltkes even now latent at Sandhurst and 
W oolwich, and Falkensteins at the Duke 
of Cambridge's elbow. The race of Na- 
piers and Lyndochs, of Havelocks, ay, and 
of VVellingtons, is not yet extinct. vVe 
need fear no one with our courage and our 
wealth. Our ßèets "vould soon be in every 
sea before the third trumpet of war had 
sounded. We must let no unworthy panic 
betray the fears of our rich men who see 
in war a suspension of business, and that 
only. Defence, not defiance, is our mgtto. 
It is too Jate for us to start in the trade of 
conquerors; but we must take care of our- 
selves, and above all things we must guard 
against the possibility of a successful dash 



 


upon London, the consequences of which 
would, assuredly, be unspeakably disas- 
trous. 


PLOGÁ1.RRIAN. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER Ill. 
ABOUT a twelvemonth subsequently to 
the latest of the events related in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the good ship La Bene 
Louise, of Havre de Grace, regnlar trader 
between that port and the coasts of the 
Pacific, was returning from a prolonged, 
but prosperous voyage. It was the third 
voyage which 
Ionsieur Ie Capitaine Morel 
had ever made in that distinguished capacity. 
And as the brave Norman, after a life spent 
on salt water, had Inarried a wife only on 
returning from his first voyage as captain, 
he may perhaps be excused if, on leaping 
ashore on the quay at Havre from the 
hoat which had brought him from his 
ship in the offing, his first thought was to 
run for a hurried visit to No. 10, Rue de la 
Côte, instead of, as in strict duty bound, 
hastening at once to the offic2 of his owners. 
The long hours of many a dreary middle 
watch, as La Belle Louise was plougl1Ìng 
her way tllrough the long roBing swell of 
the Atlantic with a favouring breeze from 
the west, had been rendered less tedious by 
thoughts of l\Iarie :Morel, née Givray, in 
her snug neat little home at No. 10, Rue 
de la Côtc. 
During his first voyage as captain, such 
hours had been mainly cheerpd by some- 
what less peaceful thinkings of the bright 
dark eyes, fair clear cheeks, and trim 
figure of :
Marie Givray. The second voyage 
had been filled with thoughts quite as 
closely circling round her, though more 
tranquilly. But during all the hours of 
this third voyage, which duty would spare 
to such dalliance with home fancies, it 
was not the wife, though as dear as ever 
-dearer, Captain :1\10rel would have sworn 
-who had the husband's thought all to 
herself. For before her husband had 
started on this third voyage, :Marie had 
presented him with a little daughter, the 
very miniature of herself, as he declared. 
It had been a hard task to tear himself 
away from thp mother and child, at the 
call of duty, when the former had barely 
recovered from her confinement. And 
never had l'.-iorel jumped on shore at the 
end of a voyage with so much of painful 
anxiety as he now felt. 
He had not made two steps on the quay, 
however, before he was recognised by an 
acquaintance. 
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H \VLat 
.{orel, mOll vicTIx! Is that you? I floor; such appearance for an in
tant barely 
The wife has bpl'n on the louk out for you; I :mffieient to aHow tIle captain. ,\ ho had 
but she hardly c
pecteù you for a week or taken the child from his shoulder. and wa
 
so yet. You havc made a fair wind of now holding him by the hand, to catch a. 
evpry bn>t.zc." glimpse of the cap and the hearl it bllr- 
" All well at home ?" a
keù the sailor, mounted, and to bear the little sbriek of 
almost brl'athle

ly. delight which accompanied the di
appear- 
"All well, my boy! And Madame )Iorel ance uf it again \\ itbin the "indo
. 
looking prettier than ever! 
Iake haste In the next instant :Marie was at 
he 
up the hill." open door, breathless with ple
u..l1re, and 
" .Mother and child all right ?, a
ked with the speed with which sbe had rushed 
)Iord again, observing with quick mis- down the stairs; a condition which was 
giving that the other had not mentioned not improved by the vigour of the embrace 
the latter object of his anxiety. in which her husband's arms encircled her. 
,. 1tlother and c11ild! I passed down the "OJ], mon ami, how I have wearied for 
Rue de ]a Côte yesterday, and saw 'em this minute ! You are well, my cabbage !n 
both! And as pretty a babe as one would (This the good Korman woman 
aid, be- 
wi
h to look on. Allez, :Monsieur )lorel! cause she was very fond of her hnsband.) 
)[ais . . . . qu'est ce que vuus avez là, ., Yon are well! I see it! )la foi ! You 
mon vieux! 1Vhat is that little chap you look younger and better than you did when 
)lave in your hand tJlere? Rein? Are you you went away! Absence agrees with you, 
going to take him home to 
Iadame ::\Iorel, méchant! Come in! Come and see our 
eh? One would say that it was permis- little )Iarie! She is lovely as an angel! 
.,ible to doubt of the welcome in store for and so grown! It is a true wonder! Comc 
ce petit moutanll:.ì !" in! Are we to pass the rest of the day in 
The H petit moutard" thus aUuded to the btreet !-''' 
WR3 a fine-looking child some two years So saying, the young \\ ife turned to- 
olJ, or a mOIlth or two more, whom 
Iorel wards the foot of the staircase, and bel' 
"as tenderly and carefllUy leading by the husband followed her, shutting the door, 
hand; certainly a strange enuugh present and leading the child, who had been üb- 
I for the young captain to be bringing home serving the foregoing scene with grave and 
I to his wife from his long voyage. wondering eyes, along the passage. 
! U Pas de farces, allÙ Gigoux!" returned ")Iais-what have we here then ;-., said 
the captain, half seriously, though with a :Marie, turning round at the fuot of the 
I laugh in his eye. ,. :Marie will have a very stairs, and taking beed of the .. little 
. c()rdi
ù welcome for the little fellow, never stranger" for the first time. " Qll 'e:,t que 
fear; a child intrusted to my care . . . . c'est que cet enfant, Morel? Qn'E.-st ce que 
ha\'ing a .wife that can look after bim, and ça vent dire, mon ami t" 
one of my 0\\ n. But that concerns no- And there was a sort of little catch in 
body but me and :Marie. Au revoir!" the speaker's breath, and a shade of mi..- 
" Come along, little man !" he continued, giving in her manner as she a
kf'd thl':-;e 
speaking to the child, who clurg' with a questions, which did not ('..;cape her hu..:- 
scared ail" to his hand; "I suppose 1 must band's ear. 
carry yon up the bill. There, put your arm "Let us go up-stairs. ma hien aill1

 ! 
round my Heck, and 
it fa:,t. '1.'hat's it; There is nothing to conceal from you, anù 
now we will be at home in the twinkling nothing to vex you, my dearest wife. Tn 
of an eye! Those may laugh that like at me cunnais n'est ce pas? AUcz donc! But 
the trouvaille Captam 
Iorel is bringing my heart is yearning to embrace our little 
home to hi
 wife! I know my ..\.Iarie better llarie. "r e will speak of thi..; little O1:e , 
than thaL" afterward
." 
And thus "'peaking and thinking, the 
\.nd then the captain, treaùing very 
rin- 
ImlVe captain, relieved of his anxiety as to gerly, and thereby cau:-:ing hi,,; b<.,ot-i to 
the well-being- of his dear ones, tI'udgetl on make more Doi
(' by their creaking than 
with the ehihl sitting upon his shoulder, the most carele:-s stcp would have made, 
" and in a very few minutes found LÍ.IDself at was led to the side of the cradIc in \'" hich 
the door of X O. 11), Hue elf' ]a Cûte. thc little )I::u-ie was reposing. with an a.Ï:- 
The knock uf the bright brass knocler of ren.'rl'nti.ll my!'tel'Y on the part of his 
on the bright green door was almost in- wife, which bc
pokc her cunsciousnc
 of 
stantly answered by the appt.'arance of 3. the inetlà.blf' and unparalleled glory of the 

tin bl'ightpr female head in a spotlcs
 sight tlL'1t "'.LS about to bur
t upon her 
" eauchoise" cap at a winduw of the second llU
Land's eyes. 
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It is rarely that a father's raptures can 
visibly attain the height demanded by a 
mother's wondering adoration of her first 
babe. But perhaps a seafaring life is good 
in that respect. A capta.in of a ship don't 
see babies every day, and sees his own after 
perhaps a twelvemonth's absence from it, 
and a twelvemonth's thinking of the absent 
: 1 : I , ones at home. The result in Captain 1tforel's 
case was a frame of mind nearly adequate, 

 I even in his wife's opinion, to the greatness 
, of the occasion. The bronzed and abun- 
1, dantly bearded sailor stood by the cradle- 
side, with shoulders raised and hands half 
lifted, as if longing but not daring to take 
the wonderful creature in his arms, while 
his head bent down rested on his great 
l)road chest, and a smile of intense delight 
I slowly came over his face, as just one great 

ear gathered in either eye. 
j I i The child opened wide its large deep blue 
i eyes as he stood thus, and staring up 
steadily into the face above her, oh, wonder 
of wonders! said with unmistakable dis- 
I tinctness," Dada!" 
There was a theme for after-talk, and 
.' eyer newly springing wonder and delight! 
1 \ : I I Captain 1tlorel was never tired of discuss- 
ing the portent with his wife; but I do 
\ I not think that he spoke much of it to his 
ì I friends out of doors. But how often the 
! I wondrous tale was repeated by :Madame 
I I 1.10rel to every mother in the Rue de la 
Côte, is a matter that passes the power of 
j ! ll ! any statistician to estimate. 
"Take her up, Jean !" said Marie, nod- 
ding gravely to her husband, as became the 
]j seriousness of the occasion, but with a 
1 ( supp:r.:essed chuckle of delight in her 
I ' voice. " You may take her in your arms- 
carefully, you know-carefully, mon ami !" 
1 ' : ,1 1 she repeated, fluttering, with her own 
hands ready to remedy on the instant any 
awkwardness on the part of the sailor 
fhther, as he availed himself, not without 
some trepidation, of the privilege accorded 
to him. 
All this time the little stranger boy had 
been standing with his little shoulder lean- 
ing against the corner of a chair near the 
door of thc room, very gravely watching 
all that had passed; but not approvingly, 
as it seemed, for one little finger was 
squeezed into the corner of one eye, and 
there was a little movement of the lips, 
, which seemed to indicate that a rising 
1 ' 1 roar of weeping was only suppressed by 
the awe of the new circumstances and 
strange surroundings. 
At length, when all the varied and never- 
before-equalled perfections of the little 
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:Marie had been duly pointed out and de- 
scanted on; and when the captain had sat 
down with his child in his arms in an ex- 
cruciatingly constrained and unprecedented 
attitude, intended to afford security against 
the possibility of little :1farie jumping, or 
sliding, or rolling, or slipping, or oozing 
out of his arms on to the floor, Madame 
.Morel allowed her attention to revert to 
the little stranger. :M:arie by this time had, 
by some female system of logic, reached the 
conclusion that, however mysterious the 
appearance of the strange child might be, 
and however vividly her curiosity might be 
excited by the mYBtery of it, there was no- 
thing in the matter that could give any 
umbrage to her feelings as a wife. 
" Come hither, my little man," she said, 
calling the child across the room to her, 
and opening her arms, as she sat beside 
her husband, to serve as a sort of haven 
into which he might run with safety at the 
conclusion of his "Voyage across the bricked 
floor; "come hither and tell me thy name." 
The child came across to her, not with a 
run, as little :11arie was wont to do, but 
slowly, staidly, and gravely stumping in 
careful fashion, and pausing once or twice 
to redress his balance. 
" Now tell me thy name, little slow and 
sure !" she said, encircling him, not un- 
tenderly, with her arms, as he arrived. 
" Zean!" Eaid tbe child, looking up into 
her face with a melancholy gravity. 
"Jean!" said 1tlarie, turning to her hus- 
band; "that is your name, mon ami!" 
" Yes, I gave him mine, for want of a 
better; but whether he has ever been bap- 
tised or no, and whether he may have any 
other name, I can't say," said the captain. 
" Mon Dien! And where. . .. Has 
he any other name?" asked :1farie, more 
and more mystified. 
"I have called him Jean Delaroche, 
seeing that it was necessary to call him 
something. But what his real name is, I 
Imve no more notion than you have, wife. 
rrenez! the child was intrusted-yes; in- 
trusted to me," continued the captain, after 
a pause, as if he had doubted for a mi- 
nute of the propriety or exactitude of the 
phrase, but had been satisfied that it was 
correct, on consideration; "but let us wait 
till we have put the poor tired little fellow 
to bed, and then I wiIl teIl you all about it, 
and a queer story it is. I won't speak of 
it before him; for he is a cute litt.Ie chap. 
and understands more than you would 
think for. And it is just as well not .to 
freshen up any remembrance he may have 
on the subject, as you will see. The fact is, 
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that r l:ave no more idta, than yùu have 
who he is; and be it as it may, he 
han bp 
s(>nt away out of the house ill some way or 
other, if you do not like to kcep him hl're. 
It is, as I saiù, a queer story enough; but 
you know, :Mari(>, that whcll I tell yùu any- 
thing, I don't tell you lies !" 
Marie fdt no doubt that the !"tory her 
lm:-:band proruiscù her would be tLe perfect 
truth; and she made up her mind to wait 
as patiently as she could for the srratifica- 
tion of her curiosity, till she and Jean 

Iorcl should find themselves alone. 
And it "as very soon determined bdween 
the captain and his wife that the little Jean 

hould remain with them. He was eviùently 
aùout the same age as their own child, anù 
would be, }'larie said, an excel1ent play- 
feUow for her; much lx-tier than that she 
should be alone in the house, or dependent 
for playfellows on the children of the neigh- 
bours, who might be anything, for what 
i they knew. 
I Perhaps the little Jean might be Rome- 
I what older than their )!arie, he was so 
grave and staid in his manner; but that 
might be due to the circumstances under 
which he had passed the first months of 
l]is life. IT e seemed a strong, healthy child, 
dark in complexion, with regular and rather 
delicately cut features, and very fine large 
('yes. 
So, wben Captain 'Morel again went to 
sen, Jean Delaroche was left with the good 
and kind .Marie. And there was a nine 
!, \ days' W'onder among the neighbours; and 
the young wife had to endure at first a few 
I malicious smiles, and nods, and knowing 
winks, and a!'sertiom:, that .. Vraiment 
)Iaùam(
 .Morel était d'une bontè en vcrs 
son mari ! mais d'une bontè par trop naive! 
c'etait inconeC\Table!" on tlw part of her dear 
friends and neighbours. But 
he had her 
logic, and had drawn her eonclu
ions, and 
was not to be shaken in them. And when 
the nine days were over little Jean Dela- 
I roche wa
 accepted in the Rue de la Côte 
as a fait accompli; and the chattering' 
came to an end. And :Madame :Marie had 
kept her hu
h1.nd's secret. 'fhe most as- 
siduous of the chatterers, and the most 
1'-piteful of the dealers in winls and insinu. 
ntiolls, had alike f:Úled to extract fl'om her 
one iota of information on the subject. 
And graduaH)T, and more on the initia- 
tive of little :!\Iarie than of little Jean, the 
two children grew to be great find close 
friends. And, of course, Jean began to 
call :Marie his little wife; and :1farie made 
no objection whatever to being 
o called, 
until Captain 
Iorel had gone forth nnd 


n.turned some tell tinu's on as many VO)'- 
ages to the far shores of the Pacific. TheIl 
she began to 
my that it was nOIl
en8C 
talking in that way, anù thought that she 
and Jean ought rather to conl'ii<1er them- 
selves as ùrother and f'iister. 
One day, on the c.lptain'A return nftcr a 
longer absence than u:;tL.'1.I-a voyaq-e of 
nearly fifteen months-on his a
king :JIm iu 
-now grown to be a taU slip of a girl, not 
nearly so pretty as :-he had heen two year
 
before, and still less pretty than she would 
ùe two years later-aftl'r her little hu
band 
Jean, 
Iarie tossed her head, and tol<1 bim 
she did not like such nonsense. 
The captain and his goo<1 wife had a 
longish talk that night, after the children 
were gone to bcd, and it turned mainly 
upon the desirability of <. doing some- I 
thing" with reference to young Delaroche. I 
It hegan to become manifest to the e
cel- 
lent couple that the time woulrl 
oon come 
when it would not be desirable that lIe and j 
their daughter 
;}lOuld cOlltinu<-' to live on II 
the terms thev had hitherto beèn on under I 
the same sm;U roof. r twas dl very well I 
talking about sisters and brothers; but 
people don't become each other's 
isters 
and brothers by deciding to call themselves 
so. On the other hand, it "as very expe- 
dient that some forethought should be 
taken as to the future destination of tho 
poor foundling. It would, of course, be 
necessary that he 
IJOuld do 
omething for 
his living. 
The result of this conyersation wa!=:, that 
before the worthy couple laid their heads 
on their pillows, it húd been settled between 
them that the captain 
hould on the morrow 
go to Houen to pay a visit to his brother, 
the Reverend Ignace )JorC'l, who "ao; a 
canon of the cathedml there, and very 
comfortably off. If he could be induced to 
t.ake the laò, partly a
 a f'er\-ant, partly as a 
protf:gl-, snch an arrangement would, doubt- 
le!'s, be the means of giving' the boy som{'- 
thing more of education than he wa
 likel)p 
to get in any other manner, and at the sam{' 
time would put him in th{' "ay of {'arning 
hiR own livelihood. 
The captnin ,vas not one of the mpn 
who, when tlwy have taken a resolution, 
aJlow a habit ()f procrastinatin
 to interfere 
with it, on the pretence of further" think- 
ing about it." On the morrow. a
 hod been 
setth.d beb\ een him and hi
 wif
. he 
tarted 
for Rouen, and took J{'an Delaroche with 
him. The parting- between )Iadame )[ord 
and )fnrie find thp 1)Oy, "ho had 80 lonf; 
been as one of themselve::;l, "as not a drv- 
t:yed one. TIut boys muqt go forth into 
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the world, and at the age of young Dela- 
roche they are rarely disinclined to do so. 
On the next day the captain returned to 
Havre alone. The notion had turned out 
a most fortunate one. The reverend canon 
was, as it happened, just then in want of 
such å lad in his establishment. He had 
been much pleased with Jean, and ltlade- 
moÜ;elle Vezin, the priest's olel house- 
keeper, took quite a fancy to him at first 
sight. 
" I am right glad that it h
s been all so 
fortunately settled. Ignace will be good 
to the boy, I know. He will do better for 
him than we could have done. And it 
would not have done for him to continue 
much longer here," said the captain. 
" No doubt of that, poor little fellow! I 
hope he will do well, for I have quite got 
to love the child, and that is the truth." 
" Yes, you women are for all the world 
like the hens. You get to love anything 
that you are set to brood over," said the 
captain, laugbing. 
"Fi donc, Jean Thlorel. Comme si 
c'etoit-" 
" Ta, ta, ta! ne nous fachous pas. Est 
ce que jè ne connois pas Ie cænr ùe ma 
bonne 
1:arie. Come, let us be off to bed," 
said the captain. 
And thus the destiny of Jean Delaroche 
was settled. 


CHAPTEH, IV. 
IN sending the boy Jean Delaroche to the 
Reverend Ignace JYlorel at Rouen, the good 
captain and his wife bad done even better 
for him than they had ventured to hope. The 
little fellow seemed admirably well fitted 
to suit such a position as that which had 
been made for him in the family of the 
well-to-do canon of the Norman capital. 
Gentle, docile, intelligent, and graver in his 
disposition and manner than seemed to be 
proper to his years, he soon endeared him- 
self both to the priest, who was a man 
some fifteen years older than his brother, 
the merchant-service captain, and-which 
was perhaps still more important--to the 
strictly firm and proper Mademoiselle 
Vezin, the canon's gouvernante. 
Before he had been a month in the 
priest's service, the gouvernante, whose 
claim to that, title was based on the most 
etymological accuracy, had declared that it 
was truly a credit to the establishment to 
have such a lad as a member of it. Made- 
moiselle Vezin's mind had been sore vexed, 
and her temper severely tried, by a long 
series of undesirable predecessors to Jean 
Delaroche, that it was a most welcome com- 



 


fort to her to be waited on and obeyed by 
so staid a lad as little Jean. He was be- 
ginning to be very good-looking also, dark 
of hair and eye, and olive pale of cheek, 
which did not make the pleasant respect- 
ableness of having such a lad any the less 
acceptable in the gouvernaute's eyes. As 
for the priest himself, he was quite charmed 
with the quick intelligence and aptitude 
for study which the lad manifested. 
Every morning from the time when the 
canon returned from early morning mass 
at the neighbouring grand old church, till 
eleven o'clock, the hour of his reverence's 
déjeuner, little Jean was closeted with his 
master in the canon's study for the purpose 
of receiving all the instruction which the 
good priest was able to impart. Of oourse 
this included, nay, mainly consisted of, in- 
struction in the Latin language. The boy 
could already read and write, and was pro- 
bably a better arithmetician than his master. 
And what naturally could COllie next, if it 
were not the rudiments of Latin? 
How the path in life of a serving-man 
could be likely to be made more ea
y or 
pleasant to him by a knowledge of Latin, 
the good priest might. have been puzzled 
perhaps to say, and probably never asked 
himself. But it was good to impart instruc- 
tion, and surely, when one could already 
read and write, the next thing meant by 
education was Latin. 
So little Jean went through the Latin 
grammar; and the canon began to be proud 
of as well as pleased with his pupil. Others 
of the cathedral clergy were invited to hear 
how "\vonderfully the Reverend Chanoine 
Morel's errand boy could conjugate amo, 
amas, amavi in every mood and tense, and 
even audio, audis, audivi, down to the 
gerunds and supines. Ànd then the am- 
bitious canon ventured onwards to the 
Colloquies of Erasmus. And then his still 
increasing success began to suggest to him 
the idea, that so gifted an intelligence, 
joined to so excellent a disposition, ought 
certainly to be secured to the service of the 
Church. 
It cannot be denied, I think, that the 
Church of Rome has ever been more true 
to herself and to her interest in such 
matters than our own. Certainly it would 
have been a very strange and unusual thing 
for an Enalish rector to think of causing 
ð C 
his footboy to be bronght up for the hurch 
because he happened to be a good and 
brightly intelligent lad. And it is equally 
certain that there was nothing very ex- 
traordinary or unprecedented, among the 
clergy of the Reverend Ignace 
10re1'8 
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church, in the idea which presented it
elf 
to the canon. 
The first step which he tool towards the 
reali
ation of it was to ()l)tain for his pupil 
a place as chorist{'r in the cathedral church 
to which he him
elf belonged, a meÜter 
'" hich, as .J can Dc18J'oche among other 
good gifts developed a gooJ voice, was not 
at all difficult. Aud this position, though 
ser, ing, as it were, to set the Church's 
mark on him, was not incompatible with 
his continuance, for thc prc
cnt, in his posi- 
tion in the cauou's household, and the pro- 
secution of his education. 
As time went 011, the canon's notion ap- 
proved itself more and more to his mind. 
And before the boy was fifteen it had been 
a settIe(l thing that he was to be dulyedu- 
cated for the prieRthood. Others of the 
cathedral clergy had been led to take au 
interest in him. And when he had reached 
fifteen there was no difficulty in procuring 
for him a "bourse" at the seminary attached 
to the diocese. 
Doubtless the young seminarist'
 career 
was not accomplished without some draw- 
ing of the strings of the canon's well-re- 
plC'nished purse. But such demands must 
have been moderate. And for such a pur- 
pose, no doubt, the audit {(n' the supplies 
was pa:'8ed without much difficulty by that 
severe auditor, 
Iademoiselle Vezin, the 
canon's gouvernante. 
It ,,,as about three years after nelaroche 
had entered the seminary, that one n:orning 
a letter wus brought to tlJP canon from 
Havre, containing very sad tidings. Poor 
:Madame )[orel, his sister-in-law, was dead. 
Ilappi1y the good captain had been 
t home 
at the time, and his :Marie had breathed 
her last in his arms. It was a consolation, 
though a very bitter one, that it should 
have been so. Poor :\Iorel was heart. 
broken a
 it was, but it would have been 
worse for him to have returned from sea tu 
find bis borne desolate. 
But it was necessar.r for him to go to 
sea again, and that shortly. Though the 
captain had done well, he had not yet bid 
up such store for his old age, and specially 
fur his little }larie, that he could affùrd to 
nurse his gri('f in idleness. B('siòcs, he 
had the good sense to know that, in every 
way, work was best for him. To f'ea, 
therefore, he \.\ ould go, at the time fixed 
for hie; sailing by his present engagemcnt 
,Üth his oWDers-ahout three weeks from 
the date of his wife's death. 
And the most immediate care. therefore, 
that pre "sed upon him was for the safe dis- 
l)(lsal of hie;; sole remaining treasure, hi::i 



 


little 
rarie-no longer such, indeed, on 
anybody's lips hut her fiÜher'H, hut a tall, 
and singularly beautiful girl of eighteen. 
Poor 
lorel lmd nobody to turn to in 
this need S3.ye bis brother. He llad, indeed, 
little doubt that his brother would 
ladly 
take the charge of his ,niece, but he kl1ew 
that there was a superior power to he con- 
f;ulted. The captain had no idea of impos- 
ing a burden, in a pecuniary sense', on hi:; 
brotLer. He had no need to do so. lIe 
was well a1>le to provide for his child's ex- 
renses. And he Lad a strong trubt that 
this vie'\'. of the matter might render the 
gouvernante not inexorable. In fact, in 
the priest's little household, the rule that 
w her(' there is enough for one thcre is 
enough for two was eminently applicable. 
And, indeed, the addition of a boarder, 
paying for her entertainment, in such a 
family was equivalel1t to a decided saving 
or increase of means. Captain 
Iorcl wa:, 
too much a Xorman for these considerations 
not to have presented themselves to him, 
or for him not to be quite aware that they 
would have their due weight with Made- 
moiselle Yezin. X evertheless, the fear of 
having one who might become a rival too 
near the throne would very possibly weigh 
more with the gouvernante, who had ruled 
sole and supreme for so many years. And 
the brave captain was anxious and ill at 
('ase till he should get a reply to the letter 
he had written to his brother. 
" This is sad news, mademoiselle," said 
the canon, looking up from hi:-; arm-chair 
into the gouyerl1ante's face, as she stood 
behind him, looking over his shoulder a
 
he read the letter-not surreptitiously, for 
it was quite a matter of course that she 
should read his letters; "very 
a.d neWh, 
indeed. Poor Marie! She has died ,en 
youn
. "11at a pretty creature she wa;;.
' 
"Bea.uty won't keep folks alive, :Mollsieur 
Ie Chanoine. Au contraire," said ::llade- 
moiselle Vezin, pushing a truism into a 
fabehood in the energ)" of her conviction 
on the subj<'ct. 
"C'est bien ,rai !-bien vrai!" said 
the canon, abstractedly. "
Iy brother 
docs not say \\ hether poor :Marie bad all 
her sacraments duly; but doubtless 
t.' 
had-doubtlcl:Is. ])ly brother is a good 
man
 and a pious. I will say twent.v 
masses for the rèpose of her soullllJ:)elt. 
Poor Marie! Rcquiescat in pace." 
"
Iais, il me semble, }[onsieur Ie Cha- 
noine, that it is not exactly that that Mon- 
sieur Ie Capitaine as1..s of you, though, 
doubtlt.::!s, he is a very pious Christian." ' I ) 
" lIe would not ha, e thought of it in the I 
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first violence of his grief, you know. But 
lIe would wish it all the same. Poor 
:Marie !" 
" No doubt, no doubt, :Monsieur Ie Cha- 
noine," returned the gouvernante, with a 
little impatience, "but don't you see what 
he does ask you?'" 
"About little :Marie, abrut the child? 
Of course she must come here, ma OOnne 
V' ezin. Jean cannot take her to sea with 
him, don't you see, and she a child in arms 
only the other day." 
"That was a good many days ago, your 
reverence. l\Iarie :1\1orel is just about the 
same age as notre Jean. I remember that. 
She must be seventeen, if she is a dav." 
"But even if she is, ma très-ch
re, it 
would hardly do for her father to take her 
to sea with him. From all I have heard 
I should not think a ship a good place for 
a young person at that time of Efe-for 
my niece, you know, V ezin." 
" No, your I'm èrence. I should think 
Jlot. But the question is, what is to be 
done with the young lady?" 
"There is the room over the study, 
which opens from your own chamber, 
V ezin. Would not that be well adapted 
for little :Marie ?" 
" Your reverence has decided on having 
her here then? But I think it would be 
well to remember that she is not 'little 
:Marie' any more, but a young person of 
eighteen, which is quite another matter." 
The canon perceived that he had made 
a blunder, that he had been too precipitate, 
anù he hastened to repair the error. 
" As for having her here, poor child, the 
lodging of her is, of course, the least part 
of the matter. And it would be altogether 
out of the question, if it were not for you, 
ma bonne Vezin. What could I do with a 
young person of eighteen? The grand 
question is, whether you could be per- 
suaded to undc)rtake the superintendence 
and formation of her? Had it not been 
for the knowledge that you are so emi- 
nently fitted for such a trust, my brother 
would never have thought of sending the 
poor girl to me. Of course it will be a great 
burden on your shoulders, my poor friend. 
But I think you will find the child docile 
and obedient. She has been well brought 
up. And perhaps - perhaps, ma chère 
Vezin, you might find the house less dull 
and dreary if you had such a companion." 
" Oh! pour ça! your reverence knows 
that I want no companionship beyond such 


as you are good enough to accord me. I 
have never wanted any other these fourteen 
years, and I am not likely to begin to wish 
for it now. If the young person comes 
here" (the canon knew at this point of the 
conversation that the object was gained) 
"if she is to come here, of course I shaH 
do my duty by her. That your reverence 
knows. " 
"That I am quite sure of, ma chèro 
V ezÏn," put in the canon. 
"But in order to do it effectually, it win 
be absolutely necessary that I should have 
authority over the young lady, and that 
such authority should be respected and up- 
held. " 
" Authority! Of course your authority 
must be upheld and respected. 
fa foi! 
Without that we should all be in a bad 
way. " 
" It is true, that in another point of view 
the arrangement would not be a disad- 
vantageous one," pursued the mollified 
gouvernante. "The terms proposed by 
Monsieur Ie Capitaine are not illiberal. It 
cannot be denied that two in a family do 
not cost the double of one. Certainly the 
arrangement will be a profitable one, as, 
indeed, it ought to be, for there win be 
care and trouble enough." 
And thus it was arranged that Marie 
:Morel was to be domiciled in her reverend 
uncle's house. 
Some eight years previously Jean De- 
laroche had been sent to live under the 
canon's roof, very mainly for the purpose 
of separating him from the captain's 
daughter, then a pretty clÜld. N ow cir- 
cumstances, those all-powerful shapers of 
human destinies, were sending :Marie Morel, 
a lovely girl of eighteen, after him. For 
though it was true that his home was now 
at the seminary, Delaroche was naturally 
a frequent visitor at the house of his patron, 
and would assuredly have abundant oppor- 
tunities of seeing J\farie, unless, indeed, he 
were forbidden to come thither in order to 
prevent such meetings. 
But then Delaroche was now, not, it is 
true a vowed, but a destined priest. And 
of course that made all the difference. 
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THE ROSE AND TilE KEY. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. IN THE GALLERY. 
" WU.\T a beautiful c1ear evening it is," 
said :Miss :!\Iax, doing her best to find a 
topic. "The stars look almost as brilliant 
as they do in a frost. You have come a long 
way, l\Ir. :!\Iarston, I dare say." 
" Coming here, it seemed nothing," he 
answered, with a look at the young lady. 
"It was a very fine nig-ht, also, when 
we took leave after our little tea-party at 
Cardyllion, do you remember?" 
" I do remember," he said very gently. 
" You'll turn up at the ball, of course ?" 
answered :l\1iss Max. 
"That depends on who are going," he 
answered. "Is there the least chance of 
I your being there ?" 
" 'Vho ? I?" with a little laugh, said 
I :Uiss 
Iaud, to whom, nearly in a whisper, 

 the questiòn llad been addressed. 
"I think that was a cruc1 question," she 
: continued," that is, if yon remembered wnat. 
l I said, when we last spoke about this balL" 
,I "I remember every syllable you said, 
I not only about this ball," he answered, 
" but about everything else we talked of. 
I I ought not to have asked, perhaps, but 
changes, you know, are perpetually occur- 
t ring, and you, I think, forget how very 
long' it is since I last saw you." 
"The interval has brought no ('han
e 
for me-no good change, I mcan," she 
answl'rcd. "I shall be rather busy to-night, 
r and tired enough in the morning, I dare 
t say. 
Iy gay cousin, ::\Iaximilla, is going, 
I or commg, !-;hall I f-a,y, as we are here, to 
the ball with a young- lady whose dress I 
have seen." And here Miss :M:lu<l laughed 
very merrily. "And I shall h-n-c, I thin}.." 
to help her maid to put it on ber." 


'ot.\". 


"ltlaud, wiII you be quiet ?" said the old 
 
lady, very much vexed. "I-I-well, it is l 
very disagreeable." I 
" It vexes her my telling it; but it is 
quite true," whispered .Maud. "I must 
see that young lady's maid in ten minutes." 
" You don't mean to say you are going 
so soon?" exclaimed )Ir. :Marston. 
" I must leave this in about tcn minutes," 

aid 1\Iaud, I 
"'W" ell, I believe you must," put in )fiss 
 
1\Iax; "and so must I, for that matter. 
And, }'Ir. :Marston, your sister is to be at 
the ball; she is coming with the Tinterns; 
 
of course you will look in? And I really 
want to introduce you to a very particular 
friend, and you must look in; if you don't, 
I give you my word, I'll never answer a note 
of yours again as long' as I live." 
u Under that threat I shall certainly turn 
up," he said. 
Ife glanced at !\Iaud, and thought she 
 
looked a little sad. 
" Where will you be "" hen the b1.ll com- 
mences?" he inquired, with a bope that he 
might have di\'ined the cause of those 
looks. "Here?" 
" Certainly not. Oh, no !" 
" And, surc1y-I have so much to say. 
It is two months since I :-aw you, and you 
can't think how I have longed for this little 
meeting, and lived, e\ er since, upon the 
hopp of it. You can't think of reducing 
it. after all, to a few minutes !" I 
.\Jiss Max uT1l1er
tood, though she did ,I 
not hear the terms of it, this ardent murmur 
close to )faud'::; pretty car, and she said, 
good-natul"pdly: 
"I have not had time yet to read old 
Heyrick's letter, and I really must fini"h 
it, )fr. 1\farston. I kno\\ ,) ou'll excnse me 
for a moment." f 
_\nd this spacious document, which bbe , 
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luckily had about her, :Miss J\1edwyn un- 
folded, and proceeded to peruse, with her 
glasses to her eyes, greatly to the relief of 
]\{r. :Marston. 
" I have ever so much to say, and I've 
been looking forward to this chance of tell- 
ing you a great deal-everything; and- 
may 1 say it? yes, I do say it-I thonght 
you did not seem so friendly as our old 
acquaintance might have warranted. You 
were cold and indifferent- I am sure it is 
an right; but, oh! if you knew how it 
pained me-as if you did not care ever so 
little to see your old Cardyllion friend 
again. And I, who have never thought of 
anyone but you all that time! And-ob, 
Heaven !-if you knew how it tortures me, 
thinking of the cruel injustice of fortune 
that condemns you to a life of so much 
trouble and anxiety, and how I have longpd 
to tell you how I honour you, bow, if I dare 
speak it, I adore you; how, every day, I 
long to lay myself and all my hopes at 
your feet. But you will never like me; 
you will never care for me. It never yet 
was the way to be loved to love too madly." 
"'iVhat am I to say to all this? 'Vho 
am I? You may know something of JYIiss 
JYfed wyn, my cousin l\IaximiIla, but of nle 
you can know nothing. There are in- 
equalities everywhere. r have often wished 
that fortune had placed me exactly where 
she is. But good people tell us that what- 
ever is is best, and now you must promise 
me this-you must, if our acqnaintance is 
to go on-that you will not talk to me so 
wildly any more. vVhy can't we be very 
good friends, and grow better acquainted, 
and come, at last, to know one another? 
Why should you try to force me to say be- 
gone, and to lose an acquaintance: I who 
have so few? I think that is utterly selfish." 
Her cheeks were flushed with a beautiful 
colour, and there was an angry fire in her 
yexed eyes as she said this. 
" I rr:ust go away in a few minutes, but 
I shall be back again somewhere about this 
room to-night, and you will have little diffi- 
culty in finding me again to say good-bye. 
As for me, I feel sad to-night, as if I were 
parting with an old friend and a quiet life. 
r am half sorry I came here. 
She pressed l\iiss Max's arm lightly as 
Hhe spoke, and that lady lowering her 
letter, looked rather sharply round on her, 
a little vexed. 
"'Vhat is it, dear? I wish you would 
allow me to read my letter," said the old 
lady. 
" It is time to go. I must go, at least," 
said Maud. 



 


" Well, go you shall," replied the old 
lady, crumpling up her letter, and standing 
erect, with her head a little high. "There's 
nothing to delay me a moment." 
And relenting a little, she added: 
,. :ßIr. Marston, would you mind seeing 
me across the street ? We are going to the 
Old Hall Inn, exactly opposite." 
You may suppose that 1\11'. ßlarston was 
very much at her service. 
" Shan I be sure to find you?" he mur- 
mureù, very earnestly, to l\1aud, as they 
turned to go. 
"I think so," she said. " Now, you 
must take care of my cousin." 
1'he young lady went down, and crossed 
the street at the other side of :l\Iiss 
1ax, 
and seeing her maid about to mount the 
staircase of the inn, she joined her, passed 
her by with a word, and ran up the stairs, 
without once turning her pretty head to 
look back on her fricnds in the hall. 
J\IaximilIa was vexed for her friend, Mr. 
Marston. . 
" I did not say, in my answer, because it 
embarrasses me, sometimes, trying to write 
what I feel, how very nice I thought your 
letter-how pa.rticularly nice!" 
" Oh, l\1iss l\1edwyn, do you think she 
will ever like me ?" 
"I only know 
he ought, 1\11'. J\Iarston; 
but, as you see, she is an odd girl. One 
thing I assure you, you have a very fast 
friend in me, and, mind you don't fail me. 
You nlust come to the ball, for I want to 
introduce you to the only person living who, 
I think, has an influence with her. I shall 
expect you at about a quarter to eleven. I 
shan be sure to be there about then, and 
so shall my friend. Good-bye, till then." 
And without giving him time to answer, 
and with a very kind smile, she nodded, 
ran up the broad stairs, and disappeared. 
CHAPTER XXXVII. THE BALL. 
'VHEN }Ir.l\1:arston returned to the l1all, 
he loitered a little in the cloak-room, he 
rambled through the building into the re- 
freshment and waiting-rooms, wherever he 
thought it possible the beautiful girl who 
alone gave this trumpery scene its magical 
interest, might be. 
Re was a little late, and also a little 
dispirited. He began to fear that she might 
not appear again that night. 
"\Vhat a bore it was, his having, in such a 
mood, to look out J\1:iss Max among the 
chaperons, and to be introduced to some 
insupportable person, girl or matron, he 
forgot which! 
Here and there, as he made his way up 
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-.fJ 
r the room, a f,'ienùly wiee a mong the men 
rc('n
llis('d him, anù cried: 
.. I 
ay! r'3 that you, )[arston?" or, 
u 1,rl la t brings you here, :Marston, old 
feHow r" 
.I:\..t h'lIg"t h he caught a glimpse of ::\Iiss 
)Icùwyn, in high chat \\ ith his sister; then 
she was hiddeu again, as he slowly moved 
through the people; the band was hraying 
and thundcring now obstreperously fl"Om 
the gallery, anù the stewards \\ ere clearing 
a. spacl' for the dan('('rs. 
And now, again, he saw Miss 
Ied wyn, 
much nean'r, and sh(' advanced a Rtep or two 
with her checry smile to greet him. She 
said something pleasant to him, smiling 
and nodding toward his sister, who was 
busy at that moment, talking to old Lord 
FOlldlcbury. 
Ir. 
r:.1rston did not hear 
:Miss :ðledw.rn'8 remark, for his attention 
was fixed by a figure standing near her, 
the outline of which bore a marked resem- 
blance to the laùyof whom he was think- 
ing; her face was turned away; she was 
spea1..ing to a tall, rather handsome young 
man, with good blue eyes, and light golden 
moustache. 
)Iis
 :\[edwyn tapped hcr gently, and thE"' 
lady turned. 
She was dressed, I am enabled to tell you, 
in "a pale blue tulle, with a very graceful 
panier, the whole dress looped and stuùded 
with pale maize roses." It was the work of 
the great :Madame .Meyer. All these par- 
ticulars were duly set forth in the county 
pa pel' . 
She had diamond stars in her rich brown 
hair, diamond ear-rings, and a diamond 
necklace. These were remarkably large 
diamonds, and the effect of the whole cos- 
tume was dazzling, rich, and elegan t. 
Old 
Ir. Tintcrn was a little pleasurahly 
flu
hed and excited in the consciousness uf 
ha.ving, in that room, such unparallc1ed 
brilliants under his wing. 
She had turned. about, at the touch of 
)fis8 )lax's hand, with a regal flash, and as 
the old lady intruduced Mr. )Iarston to 
1lis;i VernoIl, he grew pall', and hesitated: 
"I am introducing only a name, ) ou sec. 
You hav-e known the L'ldy some time," 
f:ai,l 
[iss )fax, smiling very cheerfully. 

I'lulilooked beautiful as a princc
s in a 
fa.iry-t.ile; but in all her splendour, more 
good-liaturcd, a.llù somehow more simple, 
than e7er. 

he ,,,as smiling gently, and pnt ont her 
hanù a little, as it sel'med, filmo
t timidly. 
He took it, and 
aid somethiuQ' suitable, 
I SUPpOhO. Perhaps it seemed a'little cold 
anù constrained, contr.l.Steù, at least, with 
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his talk at other times-happier time'.; 
(were they ?)-when }Je su
p
cteù nothing 
of her great name and fortune
. 
Had he heen trifled with? Had Jle bt'en 
foolcd? How Jid these ladie!'l regard him? 
rrhe
e questions were (luiet('(l. N t'ither 
wa.q capablu of enjoyil1g his strange mor- 
tification. 'Vhatever haù passed was in 
good faith. But however good-natured the 
masquerading, still the truth, now revealed, 
hroke up and dissipated, with an inde- 
scribable I:;hock, his more Qui}..otie, but in 
many respects happier, e
tima.te of their 
rei a tiolls. 
\Vhat had become of his unavowed con- 
fidence in his rank and reversions? liere 
was no longer the poor and beautiful idol 
of a half-compassionating love. 
Here was in fortune absolutely, and in 
pure patrician hlood nearly, tbe highefo>t 
lady in England. Despair was stealing 
over his sunny prOFìpects. He began, in 
an expressive phrase, to feel very bmal1. 
Being proud and sensitiv-e, he was not only 
a little stunned, but wounded. 
Something, howe,
er, must be said and 
proposed. It would not do to stand there 
doing nothing. 
Accordingly, :'Mr. )Iarston asked 
[iss 
Vernon to dance. She had number one. 
Had she kept it for him? There was not 
a moment to lose. It was a. quadrille, as 
is the inflexible practice at public balls. 
1'hey took their places in a set just form- 
ing, with Lady Helen de Flambeaux and 
Captain Vivian yis-à-vis. 
Ir. )[arston re- 
cognised the taU young man with azure 
eyes and yellow moustache, to whom :Mi:5ð 
Vernon had been talking. 
The music was roaring over their heads, 
so that people could not in the least over- 
hear their neighbonrs' talk. 
"I have been very much surprised this 
evening," he saiù. 
" And shocked," she added. 
" X 0, Miss Y crnon; amazed a little- 
dazzled. " 
" It is so oùd a. sensation, being' cere- 
moniously introduced to an old friend," 
she remarked. 
"It is, somehow, so li1..e losing an old 
friend and finding only an acquaintance in 
exchange," ho answered, "when first im- 
prehsions, very much cherished, are proved 
to be illu
ions, and circumstances change 
so entirely. Everything becomes uncertain, 
and one gro\\ s melancholy-it is enough 
to makp ono suspicious." 
"That is very tragical," laughed tho 
youn,go lady. 
"Happy arc those, S.lY I, for whom lifo 
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is a holiday, and the world a toy-I mean 
the people who have a good deal of satire 
and very little compassion, who are not. 
unkind, but very cold, who enjoy the 
comedy of life, and can even smile at its 
tragedy; they can afford to laugh when 
others suffer," said :Mr. l'rlarston. "It can 
be of no consequence to you, }''l:iss Vernon, 
how the strange delusion I have-I don't 
deny it.-in a measure practised on myself, 
affects me." 
" Well, I hope it won't embitter you for 
ever, l'rlr. l'rlarstoE.; it is a comfort, at aU 
events, it has not made you give up 
dancing. " 
At this interesting moment l'rlr. }'farston 
was obliged to advance and retreat, cross 
over, and all the rest; and when he had 
set to his partner, and turned that splendid 
lady about, it devolved on her to execute 
the same manæuvres with handsome Cap- 
tain Vivian for vis-à-vis. 
The next subject was not so interesting. 
"I don't think our Wymcring friends 
have done all they might for the floor," 
she remarked. 
To which he made suitable answer, and 
artfulIy endeavoured to lead back the con- 
versation into more interesting channels. 
But :Miss Vernon held him fast during 
the remainder of the quadrilIe to the deco- 
rations, the music, the room, and the other 
details, and he began to think it was all over 
with him, and with 11is hopes, and that he 
had had his last serious talk with :Miss 
Vernon. 
"'Vhen this is over," he thought, "she 
will ask me to take her back to the Tin- 
terns, and leave her again with l'rliss :Max, 
and so she will take a friendly leave, and I 
shall have a theme to think of for the rest 
of my life." 
But he was nlistaken. l'rfiss Vernon, 
when the dance was over, said: 
" 'V ould you nlÌnd, :Mr. :Marston, taking 
me to the tea-room? I have not had any 
yet. " 
Very happy this little reprieve made 
him. 
How the light touch of her hand upon 
his arm thriIled l1Ím as he led her in ! 
" 'Vhat dances can you give nle? Surely 
you can give me one P" he asked, implor- 
ingly, as they went along. 
"1 could give you a great many," said 
the young lady, gently; "but I don't mean 
to give you one more." 
Mr. :Marston stared. 
" You must not think me very unkind. 
I might have said I have not one to give- 
not one-earlier than number twelve, and 
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long before tllat we shall be on our way 
home to Roydon. But I mean to be very 
honest to-night; and if we can find a quiet 
place at the table in the tea-room, we can 
talk a little there." 
" I half dread that little talk, :Miss Ver- 
non. Some people have more power of 
inflicting pain than they perhaps suspect. 
I scarcely think that can be your case; 
but-don't-I think I may ask that; 
don't, I entreat, say anything that may 
give me very great pain to-night. Give me 
an opportunity of speaking first. I hope 
that is not a very unreasonable petition." 
He spoke very low and gently, but very 
earnestly. 
" \Vhat a crowd !" said l\Iiss Vernon, as 
if she had not heard a word. 
As they slowly made their way, many an 
admiring, and many an envious eye was 
directed on that princess, and many a 
curious one upon the handsome young 
gentleman on whose arm her hand was 
lightly placed. She continued: "This is 
the best ball we have had at W ymering for 
two years. It is my third. I begin to feel 
very old." 
" Eh? HoIlo! Hi! How d 'ye do, l'rliss 
Vernon ?" bawled old Sir John l'rfartingale, 
of 'Vhistlewhips, short and square, pulling 
up and blocking half the passage, with his 
wife on one arm and his elderly daughter, 
Arabella, on the other, with both of whom 
:1\Iiss Vernon had to exchange greetings. 
" You're not turning your back on the 
dancers so soon, eh P" 
His shrewd little grey eyes that lighted 
up his mulberry-coloured features, were 
scrutinising Mr. Marston with very little 
disguise. 
" Oh, tea is it? And right good tea it 
is, I can tell you. Old l'rlother Vaneil in 
the High-street here, the confectioner, is 
doing the refreshments this time. And I 
have just been telling Lady l\fartingale, I 
han't got so good a cup 0' tea this tweI'- 
month. " 
" Don't mind him, :Miss Vernon. 'Ve 
treat him a great deal too well, and he's 
always grumbling," interposed Lady 
Tar- 
tingale, " half joke, and whole earnest," as 
the good old phrase is. 
Here :Miss l'r1:artingale, who had been 
secretly squeezing and plucking at his arm, 
having secured, half an hour before, an 
eligible old bachelor, l'rlr. Plimbey, of Cow- 
slip Meads, for number two, prevailed, and 
Sir John, with a jocular "I won't stand 
no more of your rubbish for breakfast, mind 
ye, my lady," and a wink at Miss Vemon, 
in which 
Ir. Marston, though a stranger, 
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waS included, pnlled his women through, as 
he phrases it, "ith a boisterous chuckle, in- 
tCl.ruptcd, alas! soon by a fit of coughing. 
By this time )[r. )Iarston had led .Miss 
V erllon to the long tea- table, that, li.kc a 
counter, traversed onc end of the tea-room, 
and at an unfrequentl'd part of this they 
took their stand, and he called for a cnp of 
tea fur the young lady. 


CliAPTER. XX
\ïII. A M\Y WITH A 
QUAr:E 
BLACK BEARD. 
THERB are few loiterers left in the room; 
the distant roar of the band accounts for 
this desertion. The damsel who administers 
tea to them is stricken in years, thin, and 
anxious with the cares of boiling kettles 
behind the sceneI', and many tea-puts, and 
sponge and plum-cakes, and soup and ices, 
in immediate perspective. She has not a 
thought for other people's business, and 
is the most convenient possible attendant 
upon two people whu have anything of the 
f'lightest interest to t5ay to one another. 
., Yes, it is very nice tea," says the young 
lady; "and, I forgot, I promised this ùaIlce 
to .Mr. Dacre. I suppose I'm in disgrace, 
but 1 can't help it." She glances up at 
the cornice, and thinks for a moment. "I 
want you, ::Jlr. :Marston," she says, more 
gravely, and her diamonds make a great 
flash as 
he lowers her head, " to remember 
this: that if we are to continue to be good 
friends, you must never be offended at any- 
thing I do, or ever ask the meaning- of it." 
:Marston laughs. It is a pained laugh 
she think:-:. 
" You can't suppose me so unreason- 
able," he 1'1ays. " 1 know, perfectly, I have 
I not the least right to ask a question, far 
less to be offended. In fact, you can 
hardly feel, more than I do, how very little 
I daim an acquaintance, founded in 150 much 
\ ignorance and misapprehension, can g-ive 
I me to more than, perhaps, a very slight 
recognition." 
" \Vell, I don't quite agree with you, )11'. 
)Iarston; I think, on the contrary, that I 
know you a grf'at deal better than I POb- 
sibly could have known you under ordinary 
circumstances in so short a time; and 1 
think we oug-ht to be better friends-I 
think we are better friends-for that yery 
rea
on." 
That was the sweetest music he ever 
hoard in his lifl', and he could not answer 
immediately. It seemed to him, as she 
spoke, that her colour was a littlo height- 
cned, and, for a moment, a strange, soft 
fire in her eyes. But was this real, or only 
one of those illusions which, before the 
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ga.æ of ùevout cnthusiasts, l1a,-e, in a mo- 
ment of ecsta&y, lighted TIp sad }Jortraits 
with smiles, Or crossed their beauty with a 
shado of sorrow t 
'rhe next moment sLe looked just as 
usual. 
" I !'aw my sister for a few minutes in 
the cloak-room," Le says, suddenly, "and 
she told me that she had asked :l\Iiss Vemoll 
to her house in 'Varwickshire. It did not 
interest me, for I little knew, then, who 
:Uiss V ern 011 really "a
. Do you tl}ink 
you will go to her?" 
" I hope I shall-that is, if I can, I cer- 
tainly win. :Uiss 
ledwyn is going, I be- 
lieve, and I could go with her; bnt I don't 
know yet what mamma will say to it; .a:ld 
mamma is the only person liviug who can 
prevent my doing exactly what I please." 
"But Lady Y ernon, I hope, won't dreanl 
of preventing it P" he says, very anxiously. 
,. :Mamma decides for herself in all things, 
and acts very strictly according to her idea:; 
of duty, and sometimes thinks things that 
appear to me of no importance whatever
 
very important indeed; and yon know that 
there lw.s been some-something very like 
a quarrel-and Lord ".. arhampton doesn't 
like her, and I'm afraid mamma doesn't 
like him-and I really don't know whether 
that might not make a ditliculty in her 
allowing me to go to Lady 
Iardy1..es; but 
a. few days will decide." 
"lIl'aven grant it may be favourably," 
murmurs the young man, T"ehemently. 
.. And you have asked me to say nothing 
to-night that could give you pain," a:;ays 
the young lady, referring to a speech that 
she had not before noticed, "and I, in rc- 
turn, exact the same promise from you. 
Yuu must say nothing that may make us 
part worse friends than we were when we 
nlet. " 
" .And I have so much to ten you, that 
is, ever so much to sax; and, oh! how I 
hope you will not refus
 my si
ter':) in'\"ita- 
tion. " 
,. I like hCl" so very much," 
a'ys the 
young lady. ".And this dance will soon 
be 0\ger. You must take mt' now to )liss 
)I('ù wvn-she is with the Tinterns-antl 
reme
ber, I have a. reason for everything I 
do, although you may not understand it. 
You are not to hpcak to me again to-night, 
when) ou ha Vè taken me back to the Tiu- 
terns. ., 
.. Then," fo>ay
 
Ir. 'Iar:ston, with a look 
of sadness, almost rcproach, .. I am to take 
my lcave in sumething wor
c than uncer- 
tainty!l" 
" Uncertainty p., \\ ith a half angry, half 
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startled glance, the girl repeats, but in the 
moment that follows the haughty fire of 
her fine eyes is quenched, and she places 
her fingers lightly on his arm, and says: 
"Shall we come now? I'm afraid the 
passage will soon be crowded. Let us 
come before the dance is over." 
As they pass together toward the great 
room where the dancers, gentle and simple, 
townsfolk and rural, skilled and clumsy, 
were all whisking and whirling their best, to 
the inspiring thunder of the band, she re- 
peats: 
" You understand ? You are not to 
Bpeak to me, or look at me, or come near 
where I am again to-night-not in the 
cloak.room, not anywhere-and you must 
leave me the moment you place me beside 
my cousin Maximilla. I should not like 
you to think me capricious or silly," she 
adds, a little sadly, he fancies. "So, as 
a proof of your fricndship, I ask you to 
believe that I have good reasons for what 
I ask. No, not this door; let us come in 
by the other. Good-night," Hhe almost 
whispers, as they reach :Miss l..Iedwyn's 
side. 
That lady was standing a little behind 
1.11'. Tintern and Lady l.Iardykes, and the 
door by which they entered brought J\Iiss 
Vernon beside her cousin, without passing 
before the other figures in this group. 
" Good. night," she repeated, a little 
lmrriedly. 
"God bless you," he said, very low, 
holding in his the hand she had given him, 
longer than he ever lmd held it before, 
"and ('ome what may I will seE' JOu yery 
soon again." 
"'V ell, dear, you have been to the tea- 
room?" said .l\Iiss :Th1:ax, greeting her 
young cousin with a smile; "and where is 
Mr. - wasn't it 1.1:1'. 1\Iarston who took 
you ?" 
" Yes; I think he's gone," said the young 
lady. 
1\Iiss :11ax was looking round to find him, 
but he had left by the door through which 
they had just entered, 
" He has vanished," she continued, "but 
of course he'll turn up again." 
" Who is that man with the black beard, 
and large eyes) and solemn, pale face, who 
is talking to Lady 1\lardykes?" asked 
l\1:aud, after a silence of a minute or 
two. 
" I don't know; rather a remarkable face, 
clever, I think," answered Miss -.Max; "she 
knows everyone that is worth knowing. 
Her house is quite delightful. vYarhampton 
having held office so often, and only await- 


ing the next division, they say, to be in 
again. She knows all the clever people of 
her party, in both Houses, and the foreign 
ministers, and all the people distinguished 
for talent. I do so hope Barbar::\' will let 
you go to her." 
The grave man with the black beard 
now made his bow and smile, and turned 
away and disappeared in the crowd, and 
before :Maud had time to ask Lady 1.1ar- 
dykes who he was, Captain Vivian ap- 
peared to claim number three, promised 
to him. 
:Marston did not dance this, nor the next, 
and he saw .Miss Vernon give both dances 
to the handsome young man with blne eyes 
and golden moustache, whom he had seen 
in conversation with her at the beginning 
of the evening. 
" .Fine gir1, :l\Iiss Vernon, :Miss Vernon 
of Roydon, you know; that's she with the 
diamonds, and devilish good diamonds 
they are," said 1\larston's schoolfellow, Tom 
Tewkesbury, who, after an a,bsence of five 
years was just what he always was, only 
a little fonder of his bottle, "by Jove she 
is; positively lovely, by Jove! Don't you 
think so? I do. I wonder who that 
fellow is she's dancing with-not a bad. 
looking fellow. I f'ay, J\larston, I wondel. 
whether a fellow would have any chance 
of getting a dance from her? By Jove! 
They arc going it. Do you think it's a 
case? I've a great nlind to go and try. 
She's with the Tinterns. Shall I? 'Vhat 
do you say?" 
" You lmd better be quick. She's not 
likely to l'emain long standing," said 
:Thlarston, who was not sony, in his present 
mood, to lose his friend's agreeable con- 
versation. 
:Th1arston shifted his point of observation 
to see more distinctly how :1\1:1'. Tewkesbury 
fared. 
That gentleman lmd made his way by 
this time to 1\11'. Tintern. 
"Here I am-come to ask a fa,vour," 
he said, taking a button of :Thlr. Tintern's 
coat, and looking persuasively in his face. 
"I .want :Th1iss Vernon to give me a dance, 
and you must introduce me. Do." 
Tewkesbury has more than twelve thou- 
sand a year, represents an old county 
family, is a popular man, and not the kind 
of feÜow to excite a romance. He is just 
the person whom :Mr. Tintern would have 
chosen to dance with the heiress of Hoydon. 
But he said, with a very amused chuckle: 
" I'll introduce you with pleasure. Cer
 
taiuly, if you wish it; but I've just done 
the same thing for Lord Hawkshawe, and 
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"he had not a dance. I ùon't know. I'll is gliding- through oM hedgp-rows in the 
introduco you with I)lpasure." soft moonlight, among misty meadows and 
Pel'haps rrom Tcwkeshury thought that silent fhrm-
teads. 
he could afliJrd in this game to give Lonl 
Jlawkshawc, who was fifty, and had a 
couple of thousand a year less than he, 
some points, and was not very much 
daunteù by the report of the nobleman's 
failure. 
Did he succeed? .Alas! DO. She was 
again carried ofl' ùy t.lw victorious Captain 
Vivian; and she and he beheld 
Ir. Mar- 
ston, who had seen tIlis early enough to 
secure 
liss Cheyron, fi
uring in the next 
set to theirs. There he was chasséeing, 
for it was a quadrille, and setting to that 
young lady, and turning her about, looking 
the while black as thunder. 
His eyes htole, in spite of his resolution, 
now and theIl, in the direction of 1tliss 
Vel'non. Once he thought their eyes met; 
but he could 110t be certain, for hers be- 
tra.yed not the slightest sign of conscious- 
ness, and no more shrank 01' turned aside 
than the gleam of her hrilliants. 
And now, the dance ended, :Miss Vernon 
returned t.o the Tinterns, and said a word 
to :Miss :Uax, and Captain Vivian led her 
away to the refreshment-room where people 
were E;ipping soup or eating' ices. 
There they loiter. The next dance has 
bpgun. Rhe does not intend to dance it. 

he has refused it to 1m If a dozen dÜ;till- 
guished competitors. Every Olie is inquir- 
ing who that fellow with the yellow mons- 
tache is, and IlO one seems to know cxacUy. 
lIe is by no means popular among the as- 
piring yuuth of \V ymering. 
The dance is nearly over by the time 
they return to J\Iis6 
[edwyn, and the sha- 
dow of :Mr. Tintern '8 protection. 
The youth of the county, with here and 
there a 
prinkling of middle age, are dancing- 
number sen'n, and are })l"etty well on in it, 
when Miss Vernon resolves to take wing, 
and dri\.e home to Hoydon under the care 
of :.Maximilla 1tIed "'yn. 
She has taken leave of the Tinterns and 
Lady }'larùykes. 1'he devoted Captain 
Vi\-iall attends to put 011 her cloak and 
sees her into her carriage, with a last wùrd, 
and a smik', and a good-night to )1iss J\Iax. 
)liss }Iax yawns, and leans back. )liss 
V t'rnOll does llot yawn, Lut I:;he look
 tircd, 
aud leans back also, no longer smiling, list- 
lessly ill her corner. 
"Home," bays the young lady to tht' 
footman at the ",indo"\"\". 
".ith the ltigh-blooded trotters of Roy- 
don, the carriage rolls swifLly through 
the High-street, and in a few minutes mOl'C 
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TIlE w('ek-day a
pect of the Seyen Dials 
must be tolerably familiar to all who have 
ever l,ad occasion to make a short cut 
from Charing-cross to New O>...ford-stret't. 
In order to accomplish this, they are bound 
to tran'rse tLe locality in question. Its 
main characteristics may be summed up flS 
narrow streets, dingy houses, and dingier 
inhabitants; mcn whose sole occupation in 
life appears to cOllsi"t ill loafing about, 
pipe in mouth, shth'rnly "omen, and 
squalid children. Every ohject, l)Oth ani- 
mate and inanimate, seems to Lave been 
toned down by dil.t to one common neutral 
tint, and the verv names on the 8treet 
corners are utterly"'illegible from the smuke 
and grime \\ ith which the hou
e8 are thie1dy 
coated. There is an all-pervaùing air of 
dowJiness; a decidedly depre&oing atmo- 
sphere, the effects of which arc to be seen 
in the slouching shuffle forming the habitual 
gait of the natives, and a generally dea.J- I 
ali ve a ppearallce, from which, 10\\ ever, 
the }?la.ce wakes up to some e
tent in the I 
e"elllng. 
nut it is on Sunday morning, bctwe.>n 
the hours of eleven and one, that the Dials 
will hest repay the trouble of a vi::"it. Let 
the intending visitor, howe,-e1', bear in mind 
that it is best at Rome to follow the ex- 
ample of the Romans, and so avoid shock- 
ing the susceptibilities of the Dialians by a 
too l'echerché costume; otherwise. he must 
e'{peet, if he loiters ab
ut the lleighbour- 
hood, tu run a gauntlet of critici
m upon 
his personal appearance. }'ùr, as the male 
population have nothing to occupy their 
time till the public-houses arc open, the 
majority pass the morning in languidlyob- 
serving all that goes on around them, and 
in passing tJ1Creon remark5:, more free than 
flattering. The writer found a pilot-jacket., 
a pair of horsy trouf;ers, and a slouch cap, 
serve his purpose of mixing unnoticed in 
the crowd, arlrnirably, and he was 0111y unc
 
diseu..;,ed seriously by a group of loungers, 
whù hesitated whether to set him do\\n <1:>> 
a Prussian or a pugilist. 
Let us then 
nppose the intending visitor, 
ùuly equipped, to have threaded 
t. 
lar- 
tin'j:;-lane. Passing .Aldridge's, he" ill find 
himself at the bottom of Grl.'at 
t. Andrc\\- 
Rtreet, which will take him dir('ct to tho 
Dials. .And here let IDC rcmark that I have 
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written" In the Seven Dials" at the head 
of this article, in deference to the common 
rule of speaking, but had I been studying the 
feelings of the inhabitants, I should have 

lightly altered my title. .E'or a denizen 
of the locality, when asked to name 11is 
place of residence, will invariably reply, 
not that he lives "in," but "on," the Dials. 
Seven Dials proper, though the name is 
used to designate the whole surrounding 
district, is an open space formed by the 
junction of seven streets. To two of these 
notice is directed. The one, Great St. 
Andrew-street, is blocked up by a crowd 
exclusively masculine; t,he other, Earl- 
street, is almost impassable, owing to a 
predominance of the feminine element. 
Place aux dames. Let us devote our at- 
tention to Earl-street. 
Here is an open-air market doing a 
thriving trade, just as if acts of parliament 
prohibiting Sunday trading had never been 
beard of. The staple commodity of this 
market appears to be cabbages. Four-fifths 
of the shops in the street are kept by 
greengrocers, and their windowless fronts 
are heaped up high with cabbages. Huge 
baskets of the same useful vegetables are 
ranged all along the curbstone, and a fly- 
ing brigade of venders, whose stock.in-trade 
consists of a couple ofsavoys or half a dozen 
heads of broccoli, are darting about in all di- 
rections, and pertinaciously thrusting their 
wares into the faces of passers-by, accom- 
panying this action by a most energetic ap- 
peal to purchase. In the matter of noise the 
stationary dealers are by no means behind 
their perambulating compeers, and t.heir 
reiterated announcement that " Now is the 
time, ladies," their continued vociferations 
of" Here's yer fine cabbagees," and their 
gratuitously volunteered information that 
potatoes are selling at the rate of "four 
puns for tuppence ha'penny," are absolutely 
deafening. Besides the greengrocers, there 
are bakers, with a gigantic seven displayed 
in their windows to indicate the price of the 
quartern loaf. There is not much doing in 
the staff of life just now. N either are the 
numerous fish-shops, which exhibit piles 
of dried haddocks and smoked mackerel, 
bushels of shrimps, cockles, and periwinkles, 
and boxes of red. herrings ; nor the cheese- 
nlongers with their prime 'Viltshire bacon, 
displaying its alternate streaks of leather 
and lard, their best Dorset butterat fourteen- 
pence, andtheir eggs (warranted) at sixteen 
a shilling; nor the milk-shop, which is also 
a pork butcher's, attracting mUGh custom. 
For Seven Dials bought its daily bread 
when it purchased its ha'porth of milk, its 


bloater, or its rasher for breakfast some 
hours ago. Still the baker has the best of 
reasons for keeping his shutters down this 
morning, for is it not Sunday, and has not 
the Sunday's dinner to be consigned to his 
care and oven? Solemnly, as though bear- 
ing a sacrifice to the altar, a long file of 
men, women, and children pass through his 
portal laden with the repast in question. 
A bit of meat perched upon an iron trivet 
over a brown earthenware baking-dish, half 
of which contains potatoes, and the other 
half a batter-like compound, representing in 
the lively fancy of the Dialians, Yorkshire 
pudding, appears to be the staple dish, 
though it is sometimes replaced or sup- 
plemented by a pie. 
But these are not the only shops; there 
are sweetstuff-shops, and tobacconists, and 
crockery-shops with rows of blue dishes 
and yellow jugs, and ironmongers, open 
presumably in expectation of anyone 
having bought the materials (or a more I 
sumptuous repast than usual, and finding 
himself or herself without the necessary 
utensils to cook it. Then there are sta- 
tioners whose windows offer especial at- 
tractions, adorned as they are with the 
last num bel' of the latest sensational 
publication, and grocers where JOu may 
be supplied with "The People's Tea" 
at two shillings, or superior souchong at 
half a crown, to be sweetened with moist 
sugar at threepence per pound, or varied 
by coffee sold at the rate of two ounces for 
three halfpence, the rest of the stock-in- 
trade consisting seemingly of stick liquorice 
and sweet biscuits. And there are butchers. 
Not many of them, though, for the great 
meat mart of the neighbourhood is just a 
stone's throw off in Newport :Market, and 
there is a constant stream going and 
coming from that direction. Still tbere 
are one or two butchers here who cater 
indifferently for the human and for the 
canine and feline races, displaying upon the 
Bame board the sbeeps' heads, the tripe, 
the dark-coloured lumps of liver, and the 
pigs' feet intended for the former, and the 
neatly skewered rolls of paunch and bits 
of horseflesh destined for the two latter. 
There are also pork butchers with their 
legs and loins of huge coarse-rinded pigs' 
meat, their black and pease-puddings, their 
sa voury fagots, small Germans, and long 
strings ofunsavoury abominations playfully 
called sausages, into the composition of 
which it is not for us, but rather for the 
sanitary inspector, to pry closely. And 
doing one of the best businesses in tbe 
market, despite the coolness of an early 
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spring day, is a ginger-beer shop. The 
Dialians are thirst.y souls, and one o'clock, 
that blis"flll hour when a tyrannicallegisla- 
ture permits a man to refresh himself, is yet 
far off. So, in the meanwhile, they gulp 
down tumblers of foaming pop, and some- 
times even venture as high as twopence in 
the purchase of soda w[lter. 
However, the shopkeepers arc not alone 
in the receipt of custom. Besides the 
perambulating dealers in cabbages already 
referred too, there are others upon the 
ground. The police do not permit barrows 
to be drawn up here on Sunday morning, 
but they tolerate baskets; and so baskets 
of vegetables, of fish, and of crockery are 
ranged along both sides of the road" ay, 
with the owners bawling encomiums of 
their wares, whilst boys and girls with 
pennywort hs of onions, bunches of carrots, 
handfuls of greens, and cheap Sunday news- 
papers, add their shrill trebles to the con- 
cert. Numerous merchants of unconsidered 
trifles, such as sweetmeats, cakes, ginger- 
bread nuts, toys, combs, hair-nets, boot and 
stay-laces, braces, tin-ware, gridirons, chick- 
weed, groundsel, flowers, roots, &c., are 
also strolling up and down, and adding to 
the din. There arc also flower-seHers, but 
they receive but scant patronage. The 
inhabitants of the Dials, and it is a bad 
sign, do not appreciate bouquets, and I 
fear the dandiest of them all would hardly 
veliture to sport a rosebud or a "bunch 0' 
vilets" in his button-hole. 
The customers are all women and girls, 
and the former are all equally dowdy and 
frouzy. Whatever may have been the ori- 
ginal colour of their garments, time, wear, 
and dirt have toned them down to pretty 
weH the same dingy hue, and even the few 
Îaded flowers in their battered bonnets fail 
to relieve the sombre monotony. There is 
no partieularising their attire, and their 
faces, too, are equally pinchcd, haggard, 
and careworn. rl'hcy are keen and quiet 
bargainers, and silently and carefully turn 
over the piles of vegetables, or lift and 
sniff at the fish, quite indiffcrent to the 
smart Falesman who is rattling off his in- 
vitations to purc1mse in their very cars. 
Some, indeed. have come back to resume a 
bargain all but concluded last night, in the 
hopes of now obtaining the article over 
which they chaffered a few halfpence 
cheaper, but with the majority it ic; a 
different story. They were unable to do 
their Saturday's marketing, for "father" 
Jid not come rec1ing home till the last 
public-house was closed, and now, whibt 
he is still lying in a drunken stupor upon 



 


the bed at home, they have sallied fvrth 
with whatevcr they found left ill big 
pockets, in search of a 
undaY'B dinner. 
And when two of them who are acquaint- 
ances mect, they generally come to a dead 
stop in the midst of the crowd to indu]
e 
in a quiet gossip, such as women delig-hi 
in, frcqucntly having reference to the Rtate 
in which" he" came home last nigllt, The 
girls arc a little smarter. Some of them 
have washed their faces, presumably in 
honour of the day, and, furthermore, II 
adorned themselves with strings of glass 
beads and gilt ear - rings. They have 
either run out to buy something forgotten 
by "mother" last evening, or to indulge 
on their own account in an illustrated 
periodical of fiction, which they unfold 
in the streets, and read as they walk 
along, often in pairs, with t.llCir arms 
around each other. This style is exceed- 
ingly popular amongst the poorer of them, 
who habituaHy dispense with bonncts, be- 
cause then one shawl can be made available 
for two wearers. 
The surrounding streets offer no slight 
contrast. Here quiet prevails. Kine- I 
tenths of the shops in Dudley-street are I
 
devoted to the sale and purchase of second- 
hand garments. Like the poet's bedstead, ' 
they contrive to pay a double debt, for I 
whilst the dealer in old clothes occupies the 
shop itself, the ceHar beneath it is tenanted 
by a vender of old boots and shoes, whose I 
stock-in.trade, polished to a wonderful I 
degree of brightness, is ranged in shining I 
and symmetrical rows along the pavement. 
Boots of all kinds, from the navvy's ankle- I' 
jack to the child's shoe, from the mechanic's 
blucher to the lady's balmoral, all equally 
glittering, are to be had here. And not 
without reason have they been so polished; 
for a lavish application of the blacking- 
brush goes far to conceal all the cunning I 
devices of hec1ball and brown paper, "hich 
have helped to restore them apparently to I 
their pristinc solidity. Avoid them, for 
they are Dead Sea fruit; tlir to look at, 1 ' 1 
but rotten at the core. Purchase a pair, 
and .rou will behold them at the first 
shower of rain collapse into a shapeless, 
sodden mass. Thc old clothes are mostly 
women's, and bear so close a rcsemblance 
to those you see worn in the streets, that 
you have no reason to wonder where they 
come from. Very remarkable are the 
gencral odd-and-end shops to be found in 
these streets, in which you may purchase 
almost cvery concei\"able thing in a more or 
less dilapidated antI imperfect condition, 
and which appeJ.l" to be doing a very good 
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business just now, thongh it certainly does I tive, and might draw the entire crowd in 
puzzle one to guess what a man can I front of his window, and so block: up the 
possibly want with a concertina, minus all street, I am unable to say, but it is certain 
its keys, half a dozen yards of tarnished that on Sundays he 'withdraws the glass I 
gilt cornice, three-fifths of a pair of scales, cases containing his finny and scaly wares I 
au odd ca.rÔ:l,ge lamp, or the upper half of into the darkest recesses of his shop, leav- 
a bagatelle board, on a Sunday morning. ing nothing in their place but a few weakly- 
TherE: are second - hand furniture - shops, looking ferns, a stuffed birn or two, and I
 
which run into the old iron trade, and also some bundles of porcupines' quills. But 
branch out into the picture line. Pictures, there is no lack of attractions left, seeing" 
indeed, are plentiful about here, both sacred that, with the exception of a couple of 
and secular, including a number of saints hattcrs, a herbalist, a sweetmeat-shop, and 
for the Irish, who, however, are far fronl a picture-frame maker, the street presents 
being so numerous in this neighbourhoocl on either side a long line of aviaries, the 
as of old, and a liberal sprinkling of royal windows of which are filled from top to 
personages for the patriotic. bottom with cages. Canaries form the 
These quiet streets are favoured by the majority of the occupants of these minia- 
juvenile denizens of tlw Dials, Hince here ture prisons, but linnets and finches are to 
they can indulge in their sports and pas- be met with in considerable numbers, and 
times without fear of interruption. Some, there are larks and starlings, blackbirds 
in clean pinafores, with their hair brushed and thrushes, love-birds, pa:!'aquets, and 
and faces shining from the recent applica- even sparrows. Yes, not only the Java, 
tion of yellow soap, are Ritting on the door- but the common sparrow is to be found here, 
steps, sucking st.icky sweetstuff, or munch- and the London Arab, as I observed, dc- 
ing big lumps of bread-and-dripping, given votes twopence to his acquisition, but 
them to amuse them till the joint comes whether to rear him, to eat him, or to 
home from the baker's, or are wanùering pelt him to death down "our court," I 
about, hand-in-hand, inf.'lmilygroupsoffour cannot say. Nor are singing birds the 
or five. Others, and by far the majority, in only creatures exposed for sale here. There 
their natural unkempt state, are playing at are palTots and cockatoos, jays and mag- 
battledore and 
huttlecock, a game fashion- pies, jackdaws and ravenR, fowls of every 
able in the Dials at this season of the year, breed, pigeons, rabbits, and a perfect host 
for amongst London children certain games of such 
mall deer as guinea-pigs, white 
succeed each other in regular and mystic mice, dormice, hedgellOgs, squirrels, and 
relation, and hopscotch has just gone out. ferrets. The cages offer almost as much 
The only spectators are lounging bachelors, variety as their tenants. There are long 
who stand in the doorways, four or five low hutches, each containing a regiment of 
dcf'p, iu their shirt-sleeves, looking on. the rank and file of canaries, marked for 
The upper half of Great St. Anùrew- sale at six shillings per cock, and two 
street is the Sunday morning lounge of the per hen bird. There are smaller habita- 
natives of the Dials, and if there were tions of brown wood and steel wire, set 
any rank and fashion to be found in the apart for approved songsters of the same 
llcighbonrhood, the visitor might expect tribe, and eligible family residences, with 
to find them here. The speciality of Great inner chambers, and sliding partitions, and 
St. Andrew-street, as anyone who has little fluffy nests, for the accommodation of 
ever passed down it cannot fail to be such birds as may be matrimonially dis- 
aware, is birds, anù it is to look at, ex- posed. There are little green boxes, with 
amine, admire, criticise, and even buy the wooden bars, for the linnets and finches, 
speciality in question, that this crowd is white wicker baskets for blackbirds, elegant 
congregated h('re. Bvery bird-shop has its little domes of blue and silver, or green and 
circle of spectators, devouring the contents gold, for love-birds, and gorgeous pagoda- 
of the wind
w with their eyes. There is like constructions, of bright steel or gilt 
only one exception, and that is the esta- wire, for the parrots and cockatoos. And not 
hlishment on the east side of t.he street, for birds alone are residences provided, for 
which on week days makes such a brilliant there are tiny dog-kennels, and hutches, 
exhibition of frogs, snakes, lizards, newts, and cages, for white mice and squirrels, 
tortoises, gold-fish, and sticklebacks. Whe- together with such miscellaneous odds and 
ther the proprietor is afraid that these ends as dog-collars, muzzles, bells, seed. 
creatures are not sufficiently strong in troughs, water-bottles, bird-baths, nests, &c. 
constitution to bear being stared at, or And every time the sun peeps through the 
whether he fears thcyare even too attrac- clouds the burst of sunlight calls forth a 
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corresponding- bur:-it of bira-song, whilst 
flocks of circling pigeons, whirling np 
amongst chimney-pots above, join in the 
t'alute. 
The wd is essentially a loafing one, 
atHI the members. of it presput a strong 
iilmily resemblance to each other. rnlCre 
are attelllpt:i u.t SIIldJ'tIteb:i in the matter of 
tIrt 

 on the part of individuals, but they 
only serve to render thf' seedine
s of the 
mass more apparpnt. For the people assem- 
bled here between cleven o'clock and noon 
are almm:it all inhabitants of the quarter. 
Some have come out to pnrclla::e a turf, or 

OIlll' bird-f'eet1, or a handful of 
round:-icl or 
chiekweetl from the basket-bearing dealers, 
for the bird at home; and there are bovs 
\\ ith cages for sale, but the vast bulk ha.
e 
not even such a. reason as that for their pre- 
sence here. 'rhey loaf about listle
sly, fvr 
their object is mt.rely to kill time till the 
public-houses open, anù they find it hard 
work to accomplish this feat. There was, 
howl'\' cr, when I viðited the Dial::; on Sun- 
day, one old man who had an object. This 
was a 1011g-bt.arùed individual in a snuff- 
culoured 
reat-coat, who was distributing 
tracts.. He \\as a brisk, cheerful old man, 
for \\' hen a .Frenchman, to whom he oficred 
II one of his little books, politely declined it, 
with the remark, in his native lall
uage, 
that he Jid uot understand Engli
b, the old 
fellow oh
erveù to those around him, "Ab, 
nun com prong, pOOl' fellow; it ain't his 
fault that he's a .Frenchman; t.he Lord 'II 
luok after him just the same!" 
The 
li
'htcst incident attracts as many 
bpecttJotors a.s a fight or 3.ll acciùcnt ","ould 
UPVIl ordillary occasions, and is eagerly 
"dcomed 3..'; relieving' the monotony. A 
boy, fùr instance, after looking and hesi- 
tating for a 101lg time at length mnkcs up 
Lis mind to purch
e a bird. He plunges 
into tbe shop, and is at once followed by 
a ÙOZl'U companions, all eager to ten.ler 
their advico upon this important matter. 
lIe comc
 out grasping his acquisition as 
tightly aa jf he expected it to fly awa.y, 
cage and aU, and hecomes at once a centre 
of a.ttraction. Grave men cluster around 
him, a
k how much he paill for bi
 treasure, 
aud 
ol('mnly cvunsel him as to tho future 
wet Ijl' his purchase. .Many of t.he Illcn 
thems
h es haTe ùog
 Ullder their a.rms
and 
fricnJs. :.
selllLle round them to ùi::;cuss the 
auimab' points, bystanders quietly ioiuing 
in the conversation. I do not notice many 
birds buug-ht, 3J.ld the ùepres
illg intluellce 
(;f the Dials seems to ovcrðpread cn
r.r- 
thin.'", for there is au entÍl'c ab:::.cucc of chafl 
or horse-play. 



 


Towards noon costermona-ers' harrows 
]aùen \\ ith nuts, orang-es, c
coa-nuts, anti 
ginger-beer, began to make their appear- 
auce, and were extf'nsively pa.trouio..:eù. 
Periwinkles, too, found great favour in the 
eyes of tho mu1titudt', for it takes some 
timo to get through half a pint of these 
ùelicacies, and with that quantity in your 
pocket, a good store of pins, and. a. comfvrt- 
aLle post to lean against, you can ",hac 
away balf an hour or so pleasantly anù im- I 
perceptibly. A fondness for leaniug against 
post-. is, hy the way, one of the ùiðtinguish- 
ing characteristics of tbe natives of thi-.; 
district, nnd o
c \\ hich they appear to lmve 
inherited from the Irish, who preceded 
them in their occupancy. For amongst the 
things not generally known may he classed 
the Ülct that the lrish clement, ag I have 
already hinted, has almost entirely disap- 
peared from the region of the Dial
, and I 
have 110t heard the brogue once this morn- 
ing, though I call remember when you 
could not ha.ve passed down here on a Sun- 
day morning, without noticing a dozen posts 
supporting stal\\art Hibernians in the full 
national gala costume of steeple-crownecl 
hat, swallow-tail coat, kneo-cords, anù blue 
stockings. 
As one o'clock w'aws near the crowù in 
Great St. Andrew-street begins to lose it-; 
local character from the increasing stream 
of traffic pouring through the street. The 
constant paf-;sage of soldiers, clerJ...
, shop- 
girl
, and holiday makers generally, soon 
tones ùown the peculiar teatw'es of the 
thoroughfare. 
The aborigines now begin to concentrate 
their force.; upon the Dials themselve,;. 
Two of tht' seven corners at this spot are 
occupied by public-houses, and toward" 
the clock imbedded in the façade of one ûf 
these establishments many a.nxious look;:; 
are now cast. The market is hy this time 
over, and the loungers at the door\\ ays have 
burst from the grub into the butterfly 
I'3tatc, aud sallied fin.th in all thE glories of 
Rlangy swelldom, their clothes cut accord- 
ing to the inflexible mathematics of the 
ready-made system. r.rhere arc gorgeous 
exceptions to the general mob, but there 
is one fact in cOllnexion \\ith the entire 
multitude which is rather remarkable. 
However seeùy and sha.bby a Dialian may 
be in his attire, his boot
, or what is left 
of them, are inTariably polished to perfec- 
tion on a Sunday morning. One 
ide of tho 
open 
pfice is occupied by a row of Dr dozen 
shoeblacks, who indulge amongst themselves 
in the pIa) ful badin3g'o peculiar to tbeir 
tribe, "hilst attending to tbe wants of their 
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customers. These latter have by this time 
pretty well exhausted the round of amuse- 
Illent afforded by the place. They have 
been shaved, for the penny barber close 
by has been hard at work, scraping away 
the week's growth of stubble. all the morn- 
ing; they have looked at all the birds, 
they bave drunk ginger-beer, and eaten 
oranges and periwinkles, and now, as a 
last resonrce, they are having their boots 
cleaned. I verily believe that some of 
them go away, rub off the polish, and t.hen 
come back and have the operation repeated, 
roerely for the sake of killing time. Happy 
are those who can read. For their de- 
lectation comes a swarm of newsboys 
bellowing at the top of their voices the 
titles of the journals they bave for dis- 
posal and their contents. A few genuine 
working men, mechanics in their white 
slops, and navvies in moleskin and cordu- 
roy, now make their appearance, for, to tell 
the truth, the Dials is not a working-class 
neighbourhood, and women and children 
with jugs in thcir hands assemble on the 
outskirts of the crowd, now every moment 
growing denser and denser, and fall to 
gossiping after the manner of their kind. 
As to the men, they are getting too anxious 
to talk, and puff their tobacco in silence, 
whilst some of the lads vent tl1eir im- 
patience in softly whistling breakdowns, 
and keeping time to them in a shuffling 
hop upon the pavement. The excitement 
intensifies, and all eyes are rivetted upon 
the dial-plate in front of the Crown, all 
ears are straining to catch the notes of 
One from the belfry of St. Giles's. Now, 
ding-dong, ding-dong, ding-dong, ding- 
dong, dong! and as the last welcome sound 
dies away, there is a creaking in front, a bolt 
is heard to shoot, and then, like one mighty 
wave, the crowd surges through the opened 
door to break against the bar. In two 
minutes they have vanished. That mass 
of human beings has meUed like snow 
before the sun, and has been s\vallowed up 
by the gaping jaws of the public-house. 


NEWS TO TELL. 
NEIGTIBOUR, lend me your arm for I am not well, 
This wound you see is scarcely a fortnight old. 
All for a sorry message I had ti> tell, 
I've travelled many a mile in wet and cold. 
Yon is the old grey château above the trees, 
He bade me seek it, my comrade brave and gay; 
Stately forest and river so brown and broad, 
He showed me the scene as he a-dying lay. 
I have been there, and, neighbour, I am not well ; 
I bore his sword and some of his curling hair, 
Knocked at the gate and said I had news to tell, 
Entered a chamber and saw bis mother there. 


Tall and straight with the s.nows of age on her head, 
Brave and stem as a soldier's mother might be, 
Deep in her eyes a living look of the dead, 
She grasped her staff and silently gazed at me. 
I thought [,d better be dead than meet her eye' 
She guessed it all, I'd never a word to tell. ' 
Taking the sword in her arms she heaved a sigh, 
Clasping the curl in her hand she sobbed, and fell. 
I raised her up, she sate in her stately chair, 
Her face like death, but not a tear in her eye; 
We heard a step, and tender voice on the stair 
Murmuring soft to an infant's cooing cry. 
My lady she sate erect, and sterner grew, 
1< inger on mouth she motioned me not to stay; 
A girl came in, the wife of the dead I knew, 
She held his babe, and, neighbour, I fled away! 
I tried to run, but I heard the widow's cry. 
N eighbour, I bave been hurt and I am not well : 
I pray to God that never until I die, 
.May I again have such sorry news to tell! 


THE THREE-EYED :MAN OF CYPRUS. 


"IT comes to the Forty Thieves, after 
all," murmured Rupert, at the f'nd of a 
pause, during which he had been quietly 
smoking an elaborately adorned meer- 
schaum, and staring at the fire. 
" A great many things come to thieves, 
and thieves come for a great many things," 
observed Adolphus, "but what particular 
booty falls to the lot of the renowned 
Forty?" 
"Perl1aps you are not aware," said Ru- 
pert, " that while modern philologists de- 
vote their energies to the comparÏßon of 
various languages, and succeed in deriving 
from a common stock many hitherto sup- 
posed to have no connexion with each 
other, a similar process is adopted in the 
case of popular tales, and that it is ascer- 
tained beyond the possibility of doubt, that 
the same story, modified in its details, may 
frequently be found in countries separated 
by vast distances, between which no mutual 
intercourse can be proved. The tale of 
Cinderella, for instance, is to be found 
almost everywhere. Do you understand?" 
"Perfectly," replied Adolphus; "but I 
fail to perceive that you have answered my 
question about the Forty Thieves." 
" To those I was coming," said Rupert. 
" I have just been reading a popular tale of 
Cyprus, one of a collection published about 
two years ago in modern Greek, by M. 
Athenasios Sakellarios. N ow, in the 
main, no two narratives can be more dis- 
tinct than this tale and the familiar story 
of Ali Baba, but in one particular incident 
they meet, and, what is strange, this in- 
cident cannot be classed among what may 
be termed the commonplaces of fairy lore." 
" Commonplaces of fairy lore? I do not 
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quite apprehend your meaning," remarked 
Adolph us. 
"I can ensily make myscIf clear by 
l'Àample," Faid Rupert. "Among fairy 
commonplaces I "ould class the fi'cquent 
use üf the number three. In tale after 
tale we find 11arents with three children, of 
which the third, if they are boys, is morc 
clever, if they are girls, is more beautiful 
than the other two." 
" Oh, yes," rejoined Adolphus, "in the 
good old days, when fairics were our god- 
mothers, the t.hird of three" as the best as 
a matt('r of cour
e. But tell me ahout 
this tale of Cyprus, wlticll it seems is so 
Dluch like and so much unlike the story of 
the Forty Thieves." 
" 'VeIl," :-:aid Rupert, "it starts with a 
violation of tlle very rule which we have 
just laid down as general. A poor wood- 
cutter had three daughters, and employed 
three asses to take his wood to market. 
His profits on a certain fine day being 
somewhat above the average, he purchased 
a kerchief of the kind that was used for 
head-gear, whereat the girls were greatly 
delighted, especially the eldest, who at once 
tied it about her llead, and took her seat at 
the window, expecting to be admired by 
the passers-by. Kor was she disappointed; 
for she attracted the attention of a country- 
man, who was going along the street, and 
so highly was he pleased by her personal 
appearance, that he made inquiries among 
the neighbours whether she was married 
or single. The satif'factory result of his 
investigations led to a proposal of marriage, 
which was gladly accepted by the wood- 
cutter, and the eldest daughter left her 
fh.ther's house, with ahu
bandmagnanimous 
enough to take no account of her poverty." 
U Hut tho other sisters, more especially 
the third-" Adolphus began to inquire. 
"Are never mentioned again in the 
course of the story," said Rupert, finishing 
the sentence. " There is the ,ery solecism 
to which I just now referred." 
" Yon don't mean to say that, contrary 
to aU precedent, tllÌs eldest girl wiII remain 
the principal female personage in the tale p" 
" Yes, I do." 
"Then it is very clear that the people of 
Cyprus never 11('ard of CinùereUa, however 
"idely that lady's filme may be spread in 
other directions," remarked Adolplms. 
"On the contrary," retorteù Rupert, 
." they have a Cinderella of their OWll, in 
which the rule of tlll'ce is rigidly observed, 
and which, in its way, is as ghastly a tale 
as any myth of Ancient Greece. An old 
woman has three daug.hters, the youngest 
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of" horn she loves far more t11aD the other
, 
who are thereby so much exasperated that 
they determine to put an end to their 
motller's life. They therefore decoy hel' 
into a spinning-match, the terms of which 
are, that the f;pinner whose thread breaks 
shall be devoured by t he others. The poor 
old lady loses, and implore') for mercy, 
which is granted; but when her thread 
breaks for the third time, further respite is 
denied, and they prepare to kill her. She 
contrives, however, to give a valuable hint 
to her youngest daughter, who took no 
part in the "'pinning-match. 'Vhen she 
has been eaten up by her wicked cl1ildren, 
Cinderella is to collect the bones, put them 
into a vesseI, and smoke them, without in- 
termission, for forty days. The old lady is 
duly boiled and eaten, Cinderella refusing 
to share in the impious repast, and taking 
care to obey her mother's mandate. She 
lights a great fire, places over it the vessels 
containing the bones, and for forty days 
keeps her place on the hearth, not quitting 
it for a moment. The sisters dress and go 
out, asking her to accompany them; but 
she prefers to remain at home. When the 
prescribed forty days have pa
sed she opens 
the vessel in the absence of her sisters, and, 
lo! the bones are transformed to diamonds 
and gold. The rest of the story coincides 
with the Cinderella of our childhood. The 
two sisters go to a wedding-party, leaving 
Cinderella at home; but she presently 
follows them, magnificently attired, and 
attracts tlle notice of a prince, who is 
among the guests. '''hen she hurries 
away she loses one of her slippers, which is 
found by the prince, WllO, of course, marrics 
its owner. rrhe nuptial ceremony being 
concluded, she pays a visit to her sisters, 
:::;ho\\' s them the treasures in the vessels, CÀ- 
plaining that these are their mother's trans- 
muted bones, makes them a present of a. 
portion, and takes the rest home to her 
royal husband's palace." 
"H('yday!" exclaimed Adolphus; "so 
these two abominable wretches, not only 
kill and eat their mother, but are actually 
l'e,"arded for the hideous crime. The moral 
of the story is atrocious." 
" Y 001' indignation is natural enough, if 
you regard tlw per::.onages in this \\ ild talc 
as mere ordinary mortals, occasionally sub- 
jected to supernatural influences, as in tho 
comlllon run of popnlartales. The Cinderella 
of our youth and her two sisters are per- 
fect]y human, the godmother, as a wond('r- 
working' fairy, standing apart from all the 
rest. On the other hand, note the circum- 
stances of the strange mother in the Cillde- 
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! rell:.1 of Cyprus. She is not ,vaylaid, but same miserable predicament as that ne- 
she voluntariJy stakes her life on the result glected boùy; for her husband had ex- 
of a contest of skill with her daughters, pressly ordered that none of her family 
who are morc lenient than is required by should be allowed to visit her." 
the conditions of the game. Then, oddly " Aha!" shouteù Adolphus, with much 
I enough, though she is hated by the elder delight. "that's the reason why we hear 
daughters for the preference she shows to no more of thc ,voodcutter's youngest 
the youngest, they display no ill-feeling to- daughter. Possibly she figures in anotber 
wards the latter. 'Vhcn they go out tlwy tale." 
a
k her to accompany them, and her ad- "Possibly," said Rupert, dryly; "but if 
herence to the hearth ariscf-:, not from any there be such a tale, 1 have not read it. 
I '! oppression on their part, but from her deter- 'VeIl, the corpse having been duly buried, 
lIlination to perform a pious duty. N or does and the persons who carried it having re- 
the crime which they have committed in- tired, who should march up to the cemc- 

pire her with abhorrence. On the con- tel'Y but the lady's husband. No sooner 
t,l'ary, she presents them with a share of the had he reached the grave than his head 
wealth which she has acquired throngh swelled to an enormous size, the number of 
their wickedness. The death of an old lady, his eyes increased from two to three, his 
whose bones are slmYly but spontaneously hands became wonderfully long, and were 
\
ollverted into gold. and precious stones, is, decorated .with nails of proportionate 
I in my opinion, not to be judged by ordinft-ry dimensions. 'Vith these he dug up the 
rulcs of right and wrong; but the main body, which he greedily devoured." 
I ! st.ory is some sort of allegory, with which "rrhere seems to be a great deal of 
the tale of Cinderella and her slipper has c,1unibalism in the Cyp1'Ïan conseiousness," 
1 been clumsily interwoven. Again, forty is gravely ob8erved Adolphus. " Two young 
! !lot a number of frequent occurrence in women eat their mother, and a very ugly 
fi.LÍry tales, and the fact that the days of gentleman feasts on a newly-buried corpse. 
Cinderella's watching correspond to thc By the way, our three-eyed friend looks 
duration of Lent may be worth con
idcra- very like the old Ghoul in the .Arabian 
tion." Nights." 
" Likely enough," said Adolphus; "but "Certainly he is a ghoul to all intents 
we are forgetting the woodcutter's eldest anù pUl'poses," said Rupert. "His ap- 
da.ughter." peal'ance aud conduct had such an effect 
,,'rrrue," rejoined Rupert. " 'VeIl, we'll upon his wife that she became violently ill, 
return to her. The young lady .was COll- and took to her bed. Soon afterwards he 
ducted by her husband to a splendid house, returned home, entered the empty room, 
and pr('sentcd with a key, which would deposited the bones of the devoured body 
open the doors of a hundred rooms. There in the coffer, anù noticed certain footprints 
was another room, which he told her was which could not be his own. Shrewdly 
empty, and the door of which he forbade surmising the cause of tIlis phenomenon, 
lter to open. The key of this he retained." he went to his wife'fj bedside, and affection- 
" 'Ve are coming straight to Bluebearll," ately asked her what was the matter, 
c}"ied Adolphus, "and I 
uppose .we are to whereat she was so greatly horrified that 
be favoured with a museum of slaughtered she plunged her hcad under the clothes, 
wives." and declared that she was going to die
 
"Nothing of the sort," said Rupert, His offer, as kind as it was unexpect,eJ, to 
"the resemblance of the tale to that of Blue- fetch her mother, was readily accepted; so 
beard is very transient. There was actually slipping out of the room, he reappeared in 
nothing whatever in the room but a large the likeness of that excellent person." 
coffer. The only object that arrested the " As the three-eyed ghoul seems able to 
young lady's gaze, when, in her husband's' assume any shape at pleasure, I wonder 
absence, having ascertained where the key that he ever wears the hiùeous form at 
was kept, she entered the forbidden pre- all," observed Adolphus. 
cincts, was a window that looked upon the " Probably if we were able to obtain the 
street. At this she took her post, and re- narrative in a more complete state," replieù 
signed herself to the contemplation of a Rupert," we should find that the horrible 
dismal cemetery, to which a corpse was form with three eyes, and even the cOllsump- 
carried without, the usual accompaniment tiOIl of human flesh, was imposed upon our 
of mourners. The sight suggested melau- cannibal friend by a law of llcces:sity, and 
choly reflcctiolls. She felt that if she her- was not the result of a depraved inelina- 
sel1' chanced to die, she would be in the I bOll. Rcmcmber, that ill the tale of Puss 
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i ill Boots, the ogrp, who is able to as
umo might, he sa.id, ha
e been disposed to 
\ aI-ious 8hnpe
, remains all ogre notwith- lellil'ney; but why in the world, WJJ('D she 
btanùing. \Ven, the mother affectionately Ilad Leen su circum
pect with all the rest 
a....kc(l the young' wife whet hcr s}w kul beeJl of her kith and lin, sllould she be so pro- 
maltreated by her hu....band. 1'he inva.liù vukillgly communicativc to her gr.mù- 
answerCll in the ncgative, whereupon her mother, no doubt, a 
arrulouB old laùy, 
visitor sugg"ested the propriety of sending more given to gossip than all the others 
a present home to her Üuuily. So, the put together? Such a combination of Pl'r- 
'" ife woulù not touch the hll
ha.lld's pro- vcr
elless atHI aLsurdity demanded the 
perty in his absc11ce, hut ::;he promi::;ed to severe5t pnuishment. So the offended hus- 

peak to him 011 the delicate subject when band kindled a huge fire, maùe a spit 
he returned 1lOme. N otlliug' could ùe more red-hot, and told his wife 
he mlllit prepare 

atisfactory than the result of the cross- to be roa:.;ted and eaten. 
cxamina.t.ion; SO" hen, after the retirement "The wife ackno" ledged the justice of 
of the supposeù old lady, our cauuibal re- the :;;entellce," pursued Rupert, " but a.ç;ked 
q turned in his proper fOl'm-" and oLtaiued a respite of two hours fur the 
/ 1 ' I " "\VhicL furm \\ as that?" asked Adul- o
tensible purpose of making her peace" ith 
I p1ms. . Heaven. Ko sooner wa
 she uut of her 
" 'VJIY, of course, the furm in which he husbanù's sight than she armed herself 
married her," answered Uupert, peevishly. ,,,ith the key uf the forbidden room, entered 

'Yon don't suppose he \\as such a fool as it, and leaped from the window." 
to let the ca.t uut of the bag, by reappear- " "Tith a hundred and one rooms in his 
ing- with his long uails and three eyes." house, ho"," excessively Rtupid the cannibal 
,. I lK'g your parùon," said ..Adolphus, must have been that he could not find a. 
meekly; "1 ùid not know whether the law nook where to hide his key!" objected 
of necessity to which J ou just now referred .Adolphus. 
might IWJt. have eo me unexpecteùly into " Say," replied Rupert, "therE' is an in- 
operation. But go on." st.ance uf a law which more or le
s prcvail
 
" "\Yell," proceedell Rupert, "wIlen llO through the whole region of popular lore. 
reappeared he was apparently in a very The battle is always that of the strong 
good humour, and willingly consented to against the ,,'eak, and the former, who is 
bend. a trifle to his wife's f
m1Ìly. Indeed, certain to be conquered, is gelll'rally 0\ er- 
as tho sum she required did not greatly w<.:ighted \\ ith a load of stupidity which 
cxc
ed twopence, he had the opportunity insures the victory of his autagouiHt. The 
of l'c
ding her a kindly lecture on bel' YOUlJg wife, kumvÍng that her husband 
scrupulous disposition, a.nd of reminding \Voulù be at nny rate shrewd ('no ugh to 
her that she \\ as the mistre
s of his house. follow her, ran down the street with all her 
All the wife's relatiuns were now invited might and main, till she came to a man 
one by one, with the sole exception of her with a wag-gon, who, when he had hearù 
grandmother, and the forms of all were her case, 
aid that he could not i.\
sist her, 
successively 3.:5
l1med by the husbaud, with inasmuch as her three-eyeù persecutur 
a rl'sult as !':atisfactory as when he had put would lIO!:. scruple to devour him anù hi... 
on the semLlance of tce mother. nut when horse. He advised her, therefure, to continue 
he made his appeamnce in the likenes:3 of ber flight till she reached the dri\'er (\f the 
the grandmother, tLings took an unplcasant king's eamelq. This aù"ice SIlO took, Hud 
turn, fOl. his ,\ it'c, inspired by a. confiùenco when the camel-driver was informed how 
she had not before manifested, begged the matters stoocJ, be took a bale of cotton from 
venerable dame to sit down, and proceeded the back of his al1ima.l, a.nù \\ ithin it con- 
to describe in the fulle
t ùetail all the ceale,l the fugitive. In the meanwhile, the 
horrors she had "itnesseù from the wil1- cannibal having reheated his spit, called 
dow in the empty room. ...\ howl of rage for his wife at the expiI"'.ltion of the t\\ 0 
from her husband immediately followed hours, and recei\-ing no au:o;wer, proceeded 
the end of her narrati\-e, amI casting at once to the empty room, leapl'd out of 
aside the semblance of the old lady, he window, and se:.Llllpereù down the street 
stood revealed in all the hideousness be- till he came up to the wngrçoner, who, 
longing to what you call his proper form. threatened with immediate eonsumptiun 
His wife's inconsistency seemed to dis- nnlpss he gave informa.tjon respecting tbø 
please him even mono than her illordi- runaway, pl"Ote
tf.'d uttcr i b J1wrance, and 
nate eurio::-ity. If she had been content to referred him. to the camel-driver. Tho 
\\atch the proceeJings in the cemetery, and latter, however, when overtaken, wa.q so 
h::lrl kept her knowledge to herself, he strong in his nega,tives that the thrcc-t>Yf'd 
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persecutor turned back, and searched his 
house once more. The search proving 
fruitless, he armed himself with his spit, 
which he had again reheated, and once 
more overtook the driver of camels, whom 
he ordered to stop. The 1)001' man, 
frightened out of his wits, but less 
frigl,tened than the lady in the bale, 
obeyed the command, whereupon the 
monst-er thrust his spit into one bale after 
another, but took his departure when he 
saw that no result ensued. 'Vben he was 
fairly out of the way the worthy camel- 
driver naturally asked the lady if she had 
not been hurt by the spit, and learned that 
the point of the formidable weapon had 
entered her foot, but that she had had the 
presence of mind to wipe off the stains of 
blood with cotton." 
"A strong-minded woman!" cried Adol- 
phus, with admiration. '
This incident of 
the ba1es of cotton and the spit is de- 
cidedly sensational." 
"The young lady," proceeded Rupert, 
"was consoled by her protector's assurance 
that she was certain to be kindly received 
by the king, at whose palace they shortly 
arrived. By piling the other bales of 
cotton in t.he court-yard, and conveying 
the one which contained the lady into his 
own apartment, the driver caused the 
servants to suspect that be was committing 
a robbery, and he was accordingly brought 
before the king. Tbis explanation, which 
was followed by the production of the 
young lady, perfectly satisfied the benevo- 
lent monarch, who having heard her story, 
ordered his physician to bandage hcr 
wounded foot. When she had recovered 
she expressed a desire to make herself use- 
ful, and having been provided with proper 
materials, embroidered so magnificent a 
portrait of the king seated on his throne, 
'with his crQ"wn on his head, that everyone 
was astounded. Nay, the king was of 
opinion that so expert an embroiderer, al- 
though not of royal descent, would make 
an admirable daughter-in-law, and his 
queen entirely agreed with him." 
"Ah!" observed Adolphus, "whatever 
might have been the faults of those kings 
in fairy tales, they always encouraged 
talent. ., 
"With the proposal that she should 
become the bride of the crown prince," 
continued Rupert, "she felt highly honoured, 
but at the same time perceived a difficulty." 
"In the circumstance that she was al- 
ready married P" suggested Adolphus. 
,
 No," r
plied Rupert, '"that was perfectly 


known to everybody. She feared that her 
first husband would no sooner hear of her 
second marriage, than he would contrive to 
eat her up, and her bridegroom into the 
bargain. She, therefore, counselled the 
king to have the nuptial ceremony per- 
formed at night-time, as quietly as pos- 
sible, and also to build an upper story to 
the palace, that could only be approached 
by seven steps. At the foot of the lowest 
there was to be a large hole, concealed by a 
mat, and all the steps were to be smeared 
with tallow." 
"The clown in a Christmas pantomime 
is familiar with the last stratagem," observed 
Adolphus, "but he usually employs butter." 
"The attempt to keep the wedding a 
secret," proceeded Rupert,." proved, of 
course, a failure. 'rhe cannibal heard of 
the approaching marriage of his fugitive 
wife with the king's son, and immediately 
collected a number of black men, whom he 
hid in sacks, and with them proceeded to 
the royal castle, in the guise of a merchant. 
All the wedding-party had assembled at 
the supper-table, and the bride, detecting 
the unwelcome visitor, gave a hint to her 
royal mother that she should cause the tra- 
veller to be inquired as to the nature of his 
wares. His answer was to the effect that 
he had brought pistachio-nuts, dried apri- 
cots, and chestnuts, all of the finest quality; 
whereupon the bride expressed a strong 
desire to taste luxuries so delicious. He 
begged to be excused till the following 
morning; but the king's jester, anxious to 
oblige his young mistress, crept stealthily 
up to one of the sacks, with the design 
of pilfering a dainty, and was not a little 
astonished when a gruff voice inquired, 
, Is it time, master?' Trying all the sacks 
in succession, the jester heard the same 
inquiry repeated, and lost no time in re- 
porting his discovery to the guests in the 
banquet-hall Perfectly understanding how 
matters stood, the bride gave orders that 
t11e merchant should be compelled to open 
his sacks immediately, and his speedy 
retreat at once ensued. The services of 
the public executioner were now required, 
and that useful functionary answering the 
successive inquiries in the affirmative, 
struck off each head as it was thrust from 
the sack." 
" I see," exclaimed Adolphus, "there is 
the passage which connects your story with 
that of the Forty Thieves. Here, of course, 
we reach the conclusion, and have only 
to believe that the bride and bridegroom 
lived Imppy ever afterwards." 
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"Not quite 1:50 fhst," replied Rupert. 
"The cannibal returned in his hideous 
form, and ascended to the upper story, in 
order to carry oU' the bride; but the 
spiritell lady 1:51lcceeùed in tumbling- him 
down the slippery stairs, and he fell into 
the hole, where he was immediately de- 
voured by a couple of ,,,ild beasts. Now 
you may illd.ulge in your blissful belief if 
you please. But of what are you think- 
ing ?, 
., I am thinking," said Adolphus, "al)out 
our ancient friend Polyphemu
, who had 
one eye in the middle of his forehead, fed 
upon human flesh, and made much use of 
a roasting-spit. Now, it seems to me that 
the monster of Cyprus is very like the 
monswr of Sicily, with one eye in his fore- 
head, not in lieu of, but in addition to, thc 
ordinary two." 


:MY CEN
US PAPER. 


I HAVE been at last recogllised by the 
Stn,to. Officially, I mean, for in the matter 
of taxes, &c., any per
on, I believe, would 
be recogniseù, who 'was content to discharge 
its claims. But in the present case it will 
admit no substitute; it looks to me and 
to me only. Sir, I am the "Head of the 
Family!" 
I have the blue census document nowopen 
before me, with its elaborate divisions and 
subdivisions, "members of this fa.mily, of 
visitors, anù of all others who slept or abode 
in this dwelling on the night of 
unùay, 
April the 
nd." I am proudly at the head 
of them all. 
I approach the fir:it COIUmlJ, where I find 
that nobody who was absent on the night 
of Dunùay, April the 2nd, is to be entered 
in the column; excepting t1JOse who were 
travelling, or were out at work on that par- 
ticular night. This seems to me rather 
finessing; no decent, well-ordered head of a 
house would allow any of his people to be 
out at work, or indeed any of his family 
that he cared for, to be travelling in the 
cold night air. 
I haa beeu a.way from home on busine:ss 
of importance, Lut during the whole time 
this great national enumeration was before 
my eyes. Inquisitorial, some caJlcù it; 
yet bow importa,nt it was that every fact 
and figurl' should be recorded for our 
nation'R good. I was eager to get back, anù 
almost the first worùs I uttered, as my eldest 
girl ran to meet me, were, " Has the enume- 
rator been here?" She did not know. IIl- 


deed, I could see that my rather BudùC'u 
return had taken them by surprise. There 
was a young fellow called Tithebarn, who 
had been assiduously paying attelltioIl
 to 
my Patty, aud whom, on account of his 
irre\ erence as to all matters of business, I 
had forbidden the house. I had not time 
now to ask about him, fur 1 saw the blue 
form on my desk. I trembled as I thought 
how close I bad" run it." ,My wife treated 
the matter with a carelessness that red.l1y 
approached levity. 
" Oh, there wa::> no fear," she said. " I 
was near filling it in yesterday. I hear 
any sort of nonsense will do, provided you 
give them figures." 
" Any nonsense!" I said, appalled. ., Do 
you know what you are speaking of?" 
" :No !" she saiù, contemptuously, "nor 
do they know themselves. Collecting all 
the women's age
-bow many nurses and 
cooks there are in a street. :Mrs. 'Vidging- 
ton's little girl, Polly, put them all down 
cooks; but they're too stupid to find it 
out. " 
I wa
 really shocked at this sort of pro- 
fanity. "Do yon know," said I, ca.1mly, 
"that if you had done what yon said you 
would do, you would have put your hand 
to a falsehood, signing yourself 'head of 
the house?' " 
"FidcUe-de-dee !" was her answer. "Per- 
haps it would not be a falsehood." 
., Further," I went on, "listen to this: 
anyone not giving correct information is 
liable to five pounds penalty, besides the 
inconvenience and annoyance-these are 
the very words of the form-of appearing 
before two justices of the peace, and being 
convicted of having made a wilful mis
tate- 
ment of age, or of any of the particulars. 
You see on what a precipice you stand." 
" K onsellse," f;he f'aid, laughing; "jus- 
tices, indeed! "\Vho has been filling your 
head with this c1JÏldish tn"addle? By the 
way, dear, to-morrow nig-ht t.he girls asked 

ome fripnds bere for a little quiet tea. 
-, Sunday night!" I said, horrified. 
" Tea-parties on Sunday night! oh, I ca,ll't 
have it! This is always the way when 
I go a'way. Heaven knows what takes 
place in my absence." I was really angry 
at this unworthy aùvantage that had been 
taken of my abseilce, whell she inter- 
rupted. me, a.nd "ith more sense than I 
could have believed ]lCr capable of, sa.id: 
" You know they will count as visitors, 
and keep up our respectability. The go- 
\- ernment mu:st take notice of it !" 
I eoulll not help smiling at this idea. 
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There was in truth something in it: ann 
w hen I was alone I betook myself to study- 
ing the form carefully, and 'was aghast at 
finding that after all this minuteness of 
direction, there was a certain obscurity and 
n-mbiguity. I have often found this the 
C:lse where you try to be speci
l1y simple, 
and to adapt your ideas to the meanest 
capacity. l'hus it said that, "Persons 
following more distinct occupations than 
one, should insert them in the order of 
theÍ1" irnpOJ.tance." 
How waF; I to decide between conflicting 
claims? Here was I, holding an office of 
trust in a City house, and at the same time 
contributing largely to the literature of the 
country, many of my little lucubrations 
being complimented with a place in the 
Little Pedlington Mercury, the Camdcn 
Town Gazette, and other influential organs. 
How was I to take on me the invidious 
task of deciding between these occupa- 
tions? Here was a breakdown at the start. 
But the most alarming embarrassment 
came from column number three, which 
described" condition," where "married" or 
"unmarried," &c., was to be placed oppo- 
site the names of aU except" young chil- 
dren." ",Vl::.at was a "young child"? There 
was Polly, my second girl, thirteen years 
old: wa
 she a young chilù, or an old one? 
If the latter, was I to put "unmarried" 
against her? How many fhmilies were 
there in the kingdom in which the same 
doubt would moise, and the crror be thus 
multiplied? 'Vhat was I to do? I had 
to decJare solemnly the truth of the matter, 
under my hand. 
l'hus distracted, and seeing what enor- 
mous difficulties were before me in what 
appeared a very simple matter, I looked 
ruefu1Jy at the form, determining to ad- 
journ it till the morning. 
On the Sunday evening I found thc little 
party assembled. Patty ran to me. "1\ly 
own dearest duck of papa, you won't be 
angry; but you must ask :Mr. Tithcbarn to 
stay the night. He could not help it; he is 
obliged, by the government, you kllow-" 
I was speechless with indignation, for 
there before me was tho free-and-easy 
Tithebarn. 
"Look here," he said, "sir. Just one 
word, and you will forgive. I am forced 
to be here" on account of the census." 
" The census!" I repeated. "'Vhat do 
you mean?" 
"I mean," he said, "by its stringent 
rules you are bonnd, in conscience, to give 
a true return. Am I not a visitor here ?" 
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" Ridiculous," I said; "this is mere 
fooling. I forbade you to enter the house. 
Besides," I said, "you don't understand 
tll(' meaning of the form. Yon don't know 
what you are talking' about." 
"Then where is it?" he said. "Let us 
see it." 
"I'll convince you in a second," I re- 
plied. And I hurried him down to the 
study. I showed him the column, and how 
the visitorship applied only to such persons 
as stopped the night. He owned his error, 
I mU!:3t say, modestly, and asked my pardon. 
It was a misconstruction, he said. He 
would leave at once. He kne\y that I felt 
so anxious about the government getting a 
true return. 
"'VeIl," I said, "you had better stay 
for dinner, at all events." 
I must say the dinner that followed ,,-as 
very pleasant, everyone was in such spirits; 
and I must also say that Mr. Tithebarn, of 
whom I had known little before, rather re- 
commended himself by his stories. But, for 
all that, he would have to enter himself in 
column number six nlCrely as "com- 
mercial clerk;" he would not do as "oc- 
cupier of a house" with my Patty. After 
dinner there was tea. And then the party 
broke up. I was still thinking of my official 
form. There was a vast deal of work be- 
fore me, collecting the ages-the women 
would he the difficulty there-and the enu- 
merator would come early in the morning. 
I wcut down to my study to think it 
over. Suddenly young Tithebarn came 
down to me hurriedly. It was midnight. 
" Not gone!" I said. 
":Uy deal' sir," he replied, "what are 
we to do-you mnst tell me. For you, 
as 'head of the house,' will have to decide, 
and it seems a serious responsibility." 
"'Vhat do you mean?" I said, with some 
nervousness. 
"The simple point is, where are you to 
enter me ?" 
" I shall not enter you at all. Yon are 
not," I said, reading from the form " either 
head of the family, wife, child, or otller re- 
lative, or visitor." 
"Other relative," he said, with a sigh. 
"Ah, if I could be entere9- under this! 
But yon are surely bound to set me down 
as visitor ?" 
" Not at all, my dear Tithebarn," I said, 
getting interested. " You should sleep here 
to night to be a visitor. That," said I, "is 
about as probable as that the moon should 
fall. " 
" Well, then," he replied, "see the 1'e- 
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sult-I slm1l not he counted at all. I shall 
llave to travel all to-night, find shan not 

et to IJondon until to-morrow about mirl- 

lay. ',"'"hat is the result, I am left out of 
the .penSHS. And thp fault will he yours," 
he added, reproachfully. "If every one be- 
haved that way goY('rllment might whi
tIe 
for its cellsus." 
It had not struek me in that view before. 
Ill' was right. The returns would be worth- 
lc
s if made TIp in that manner. I wou]c1 
have to attach my name Rolcmnly, to what 
I knew \\ as a Ilulliry. Yet what was J to 
(10? I could not enter him as a visitor, 
and ,,"oulll not if I could. He saw my 
hesitation, and went all. 
" And you know there is the penalty, n,"e 
pounds fine for not gi,"ing , correct informa- 
tion ;' bcsides," he added, reading from the 
form '" the annoyance and inconvenience 
of appearing before two justices of the 
peacc.' " 
" Yes, papa," said Patty, who had just 
come in. 
" But what is all this to me ?" I said. 
"En'n on the construction of this form, 
you win not pass the night here, and there- 
fore 1\ e have nothing to do with you. 
Yes" -he looked nonplussed at this-" only 
those," I continued, "be they visitors or 
members of my own household, who sleep 
ill this house, are to be set down by me, as 
occu pier. " 
He had nothing' to say. TInt Patty sud- 
denly cried, " AncIDr, papa!" 
" Yes," he said, " I can abide here, walk 
abol1t all night-" 
"Or Fit on 3. chair hy tbe kitchen fire; 
that would amount to ahiding," f>aid Patty. 
I could not but admire this ingenuity, 
which was worthy of a special pleader's 
:>ffice, though 1 tried to look angry. "He 
slmll not abide here," I said. 
"\Yell, it he docs not, papa," continued sbe, 
still more eagerly, U one can be 'travelling 
or working' all night long, and return here 
to.morrow. You see it says so: 'no pcrf>on 
absent to be ('ntered here, e
cept tho
e who 
may lIe tra,'"elling", or out at work during 
that night and who return home on )1on- 
day.' " 
" rrhat is clqar," Raid the young fdlow; 
" so I shall return to-morrow, after travel- 
ling all night, and you will have incurred 
the penalty of the law. I ha\è given yon 
warning I shall rdurn here to-morruw, 
after wOl'kin
 all11ight." 
It was really a serious dilemma. I turned 
it in every way. If I put him down as 
"visitor," it would be an untruth, for he 
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would not have slept here the night before. 
If I did not put him down I should 1)e the 
cause of a fabe return, thereby contribution- 
to imperil the success of the great measnr
 
or he might, as he had threatened to do, 
secretly "abide" about the premises, and 
SllO\\ ing himself next morning, establish a 
valid claim to be counted a member of my 
household. And once legally recognised in 
such a way, with his Jlame coming uner 
Pa tty'
, I knew the coolness of the man to 
be such, that he would never let the matter 
rest, but would use it as a lever to prize 
himself into my household. After a short 
struggle I had to give way, as I felt the 
State had a paramount claim, and within 
a month, as I anticipated, he had entitled 
himself to a place in the second column as 
son-in-law. 
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 SEVI:X CHAPTERS. CHAPTER v. 
THE yaung are passionate, but not per- 
sistent mourners. It is the wise and bene- 
ficent law of their nature that such should 
be the case. And it is a very great mistake, 
too often made, to imagine tbat a lad or lass 
is heartless because the God-given elasticity 
of their forward, and not backward look- 
ing hearts successfully rebels against, and 
throws off tbe weight of, a great sorrow. 
l\[arie came to bel' UJlCle's house in 
Honen a hcart- broken girl enough, fully 
convinced tbat smiles and happiness were 
over for her in this world. But in a "'Ç"ery 
few weeks lIeI' mind was opening ih:elf to 
all the new surroundings-the DP\\" sightc:, 
the new face
, the new occupations of the 
new world into which she had come. Poor 
Captain )[orel was still pacing his deck 
during many a solitary honr in distant 

cas, with his head sunk on his hreast, busy 
with memory only. when 
[arie was already 
laughing her old blithe laugh as mn
i('al]y 
and as, merrily as ever, and was lm
ying 
herself with a hopeful outlook into the 
future. It was quite right, quite "ise, 
quite natural that it should be RO. 
:Mademoiselle Géneviève Vezin "a
 en- 
tirely of that opinion. She was not ODe of 
those who approved of, or tolerated, what 
she caHed "giving way." Nor would it 
llaye s('('med in any wi!':c natural to her, 
that a young person brought from a. rc:;;i- 
dence at Havre to li\
e at Rouen, should 
not haw' felt the change a consolation 
under an, circumst.'lnces. She was a. Xor- 
man to tile hlckbonc, and in her heart of 
hearts con.

jured the gr.lnd old X orman 
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capital to be as much superior to Paris, in 
every respect save size, as Normans were 
to all other Frenchmen in every respect, 
size included. 
She was entirely pleased that :M:arie 
should recover her good spirits, and for- 
tunately saw other reasons for approving 
of the new member of the little family. 
She soon discovered both that 1iarie was 
far better educated than she had antici- 
pated, and that she was quite disposed to 
consider herself as having everything yet 
to learn, from the superior experience and 
attainments of the gouvernante. So that 
the relationship between them promised to 
be in every way agreeable. With her uncle, 
the beautiful and modest Marie very.na- 
turally soon became a favourite. 
It so happened that more than two 
months elapsed after Marie's arrival in her 
new home before she had any opportunity 
of seeing her old friend and playfellow, 
Jean Delaroche. There chanced to be some 
special examinations, or academical disci- 
pline of some kind going on at the semi- 
nary, which kept the students at home, and 
prevented them from visiting their friends 
in the city. And it thus came to pass that 
Marie had made a new acquaintance, before 
she had any opportunity of renewing her 
former habits of intimacy with her old one. 
The matter happened in this wise. 
::Mademoiselle Géneviève had a brother 
living in Rouen, a wealthy gra.zier, who 
had only for the last three or four years 
established himself in the capital of his pro- 
vince to enjoy the ease to which a long 
life of successful industry had entitled him. 
Monsieur Vezin was wont to see a good 
deal of company at his hospitable house in 
the Avenue des Marronniers. For himself, 
the worthy grazie1' would have preferred 
passing all his evenings, as he did most 
of them, at the café. But there was a Ma- 
dame Vezin, and there were marriageable 
daughters, whose tastes and interests it was 
right to take into account. And thus it 
came to pass that on every Sundayeven- 
ing a select circle of, not perhaps quite 
the pest, but certainly the second best, 
society in the Norman capital was to be 
found assembled in the A venue des 
iar- 
ronniers. The selection of the weekly 
festival day for these gatherings was an 
especially fortunate circumstance for }fade- 
moiselle Géneviève Vezin, the canon's 
gouvernante, for it enabled her to profit by 
these gaieties, pretty well the only chance 
of outlook into the social world available 
to her. Had they taken place on any 


other day, this could hardly have been the 
case. ]101' it would not have been com- 
patible with the duties of her position, 
which the gouvernante prided herself on 
never, on any account, neglecting, to leave 
Monsieur Ie Chanoine to himself during 
an entire evening. There was no know- 
ing what he might not have done, what 
troubles he might not have got into, what 
deprivations he might have been exposed 
to. He might have gone out into the 
street without his cloak, or his black 
worsted comforter round his neck. He 
might have set the house on fire. It was 
a thing not to be thought of. 
But. on the Sunday it was Canon Morel's 
habit to pass the evening with a brother 
canon, much his senior, who was too old 
and infirm to leave his own fireside of 
an evening. The good canon, in talk- 
ing to his faithful gouvernante, used to 
speak of these weekly visits as an act of 
Christian charity, no doubt in strict ac- 
cordance with the truth. It may perhaps, 
however, be suspected that he was less 
accurate when he referred, as he would 
sometimes casually do, to the edifying talk 
supposed to take plaee between the two dig- 
nitaries on the occasion of these meetings. 
Had Asmodeus been playing his pranks in 
Rouen, the two old gentlemen might pro- 
bably have been found intent on the great 
national game of dominoes. 
It was on the eighth Saturday after 

Iarie's arrival at Rouen that the gouver- 
nante proposed to her that she should ac- 
company her to her brother's house. She 
had with difficulty persuaded herself to 
wait so long before taking this step. But 
J\farie had naturally shrunk from this first 
emerging from the quiet and shady retire- 
ment of her uncle's home, in which the 
daily life went on as regularly, as mono- 
tonously, and almost with as little variety 
of sound as the great clock that droned its 
sleepy life away in the parlour. Indeed, 
she still shrank from the ordeal. But 

Iademoiselle Vezin would allow her no 
longer respite. She had been looking for 
ward with considerable pride and triumph 
to the production of so striking an orna- 
ment to her brother's salon as this llewly- 
found nieee - the niece of Monsieur Ie 
Chanoine, of course, but that came to quite 
the same thing. She had boasted much at 
her brother's of the beauty, modesty, amia- 
bility, and charms of all sorts of her new 
charge, and it irked her to be obliged, 
Sunday after Sunday, to say that her 
Phænix was not yet presentable. 
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I twas impo!':sible, as the good gouver- 
nante urgell. that anything could hecome 

farie b!'tter than her thin black barège 
dres
, setting off, as it did, h('1' tall slender 
fig-un', and the Imow-white purity of her 
delicate and lily-like complexion. 
fade- 
moisdle G{'neviè, e was quite right. She 
knew perfectly well ",hat she was talking 
about. And so the black barège was }mt 
on; a simple black velvet band bound, and 
in binding showed well the lovely tint of 
her abundant blond hair; and 
Iarie 
f;uffered herself to be taken to the house in 
the Avenue des 
Iarronniers, looking, had 
she hut guessed it, lovely enough to have 
caused no little sensation in many a far 
more brilliant assembly. 
It was the first party at .which Marie 
had ever been present. And a girl's first 
party is an epoch in her life. Little :l\farie 
was terribly nervous, terribly alarmed. 
Again and again sbe besought 'Iade- 
moiselle Vezin to remember that she had 
never been introduced into society before; 
that she did not know what she ought to 
do, and what to leave undone; that she was 
sure she should not be able to f'peak a word. 
'l'he gouvernante told her that it was very 
easy and simple to do as the others did, nnd 
that as for speaking, les petites demoiselles 
were intended to be looked at, and not to 
be heard. 
So :Marie, stilling with a strong effort tl)e 
beating of her heart as far as she could, and 
with the whiteness of her cheek a little 
ting-ed with a delicate blush, walked hehind 
J\fademoiselle Géneviève into :Monsieur 
Vezin's little salon, brilliant with half a 
dozen lamps, and found herself in the 
presl'nce of some half a score of stout, com- 
fortable looking Norman bourgeois and 
Lourgeoises, together with as many more 
less stout and less comfortable -looking 
jcunes gens of the next succeeding genera- 
tion, with just for all the world the same 
feelings, which your grace may remember 
to have been conscious of, when some five- 
and-twenty years ago, you made your fir3t 
al)pearance at Almaek's. 
Of course she soon found that the ordeal 
was not so dreadful as she had imagined. 
The three .Mademoiselles Vezin took posse
- 
sion of her, crowding around her in their 
blue-ribboned white muslin robe
, and en- 
deavouring to tIle best of th('ir power, and 
with some measure of success, to make 
curio
ity assume the semblance of interest 
and friendlille:,s. Then she found herself 
placed on a chair with her back against the 
"all, between h\ 0 fat old ladies, who after 


a civil little speech apiece, conversed with 
('ach other across her. And 
Iarie congratu- 
lated herscJf upon the safety of her position. 
In a very few minutes, however, :-:he 
found that it by no means afforded the 
security she had imagined. The master of 
the house had not yet been presented to 
her; and he now marched up to her to 
perform that ceremony for himscJf. lIe 
was a great burly man, looking much more 
like an Englishman than a native ()f any 
other part of li
rance could have done, with 
a broad, .red, good-natured face, kind, and 
well-meaning, but with about as much 
possibility of conceiving the idea of any 
person being caused to suffer by baving 
their most sacred sorrows touched by a. 
rude hand, as one of his own oxen. 
"Mademoiselle, charmè d'avoir Ie plaisir. 
So you are :Marie :MoreL )Iy daughters 
have only just told me you were here- 
excusez. :?\fa foi, mademoiselle, the captain 
may be ,ery proud of his daughter, per- 
mettez que je vous Ie disc-mais en vérité 
et sans compliments. !\'est ce pas qu'elle 
cst jolie comme la plus jolie de toutes les 
angcs, 
Ia-ame Bourdon P" he added, turn- 
ing to one of the stout dames by her side, 
who having blouzy daughters of her own, 
thought that Ie père Vezin was quire 
getting into his dotage. 
"Et comme cette petite robe noire lui 
va it ravir, n'est ce pas?" continued the 
worthy grazier, little heeding the heightened 
colour a.nd painful embarrassment of the 
poor girl. "And that reminds me," he 
went on, pitilessly, "they tell me you have 
lost your mother. Pauvrc petite. C'est 
dommage. But we must all die you know; 
and it's no good crying over what can't be 
helped. How cld was :\Iadamc Morel 
when she died ?" 
Poor little Marie was by this time biting 
her quiyering lip to restrain h(,l'Self from 
bursting into tears; and, when Rhe looked 
up piteously into her tormentor's face at 
his last point-blank question, f;h(' was 
utterly unable to speak a word. 
Just at that critical moment of her dis- 
tress, a young man, who had lounged up 
to the spot, where IDlC was sitting and wa.q 
ostensibly employing him"clf in speaking 
to 1!adame Bourbon, but whose very evi- 
dent object wa
 to ask the maswr of the 
house for an introduction to :Mademoiselle 
:Morel as soon as he could find an oppor- 
tunity of doing so, f;aid suddenly and 
abruptly, " Monsieur Vezin, 1\Iadame VezÏn 
is calling you. She wishes, I think, the 
})iano to be moveù." 
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:1Ionsieur Vezin turned immediately to go 
in quest of his wife; and )Iarie, who had 
very plainly comprehended the ruse of her 
deliverer and its intention, felt infinitely 
grateful to him for it. 
He was quite a young man, of dark com- 
plexion, and very tolerably good-looking. 
Anti his black gloves, and the crape upon 
the hat which he had in his hand, showed 
that he, too, was in mourning. Having 
thus succeeded in his object, as has been 
said, he discreetly waited for awhile to 
allow :U al'ie time to recover herself, before 
he asked one of the daughters of the house 
to present him to her: 
.. :Jlademoiselle l\Iorel -l\Ionsieur de 
KergoIDlec de Plogarrian," said the young 
lady, not perhaps quite as graciously as 
she might have done, and then turned on 
her heel. 
.After a few words meaning nothing had 
been spoken between them, l\Iarie could 
not refrain from saying to him: 
" I saw very well just now that you per- 
ceived how much :Monsieur Vezin ,,,as dis- 
tressing me, without meaning it the least in 
the world, poor man. And I must tell you, 
monsieur, how grateful I was to you for 
your help." 
" Eh! mademoiselle, I was but too able 
to understand all that you were suffering- 
all that must have been in your heart. It 
needed no great penetration on my part." 
he added, touching' the crape on his hat 
with. his finger as he spoke. ., It is easy to 
sympathise wit.h a sorrow which is the 
counterpart of one's own. I, too, have re- 
cently lost a mother." 
1\Ionðieur de Kergonnec- Alain de Ker- 
gonnec he let her know his name was-then 
went 011 to tell her that his father had had 
dealings with :Monsienr Vezin, having beer:. 
wont for many years to send up the lean 
kine bred on t.he lands of Plogarrian to the 
richer pastures of Normandy to be fattened, 
as is the wont of Breton landowners; and 
that that was how he came to have the good 
fortune of making her acquaintance. And 
then they spoke each of their homes, so re- 
cently bereaved
 and of the blank they had 
felt to be left in their lives. 
And when they "parted, Alain de Ker- 
gonnec had won little 1\Iarie :Morel's heart. 
He had made her grateful to him. He had 
spoken to her words of sympathy. He had 
made her feel as if there were a tie of sym- 
pathy between them, which was not shared 
by any of those around them. And this 
was all that was nec{;ssary to enable tbe 
young man to captivate the heart of the 


young girl. Not that if it had so happened 
that 1Iarie had never again seen or heard 
of l\Ionsieur de Kergonnec after parting 
with him that night she would have been 
heart-broken, or even very unhappy. But 
the foundation was laid, and well laid. 
She was sure to think of him in after hours 
of solitude; sure to feel that there was a 
wide difference between him and all the 
other people she had seen; sure to put him 
on a pedestal in her heart. 
And it did not so happen tbat she neither 
saw nor heard any more of Monsieur de 
Kergonnec after that, to her, eventful 
evening. On the following Sunday she 
went again to :l\Ionsieur Vezin's house, and 
again met Alain de Kergonnec there. But 
they had met before that. For he had 
caused himself to be presented in due form 
to l\Iademoiselle Vezin, who had made her- 
self fully acquainted with his name and 
parentage within the first five minutes after 
she had seen him speaking to her charge, 
and had obtained from the gouvernante 
permission to pay his respects at the house 
of the canon. 
And then-after a few such visits, and 
a few more evenings spent in the Avenue 
des 1\Iarronniers, which social gatherings 
:Marie had come to consider as extremely 
pleasant things, and to look forward to 
as the most agreeable feature in her life- 
then it had come to that pass, that 1\Iarie 
would have been broken-hearted had she 
been told that she was never to see Alain 
de Kcrgonnec any more. 
And then also :Thlademoiselle Vezin began 
to bethink herseH' that it would be well for 
her to have a little serious talk with her 
brother upon the subject of 1\fonsieur de 
Kergonnec. She went accordingly one 
morning, while }Ionsieur Ie Chanoine was 
at the cathedral, to her brother's house for 
this purpose, and was met by the informa- 
tion, very readily given as soon as she 
had mentioned the name of :Monsieur de 
Kergonnec, that the young man was en- 
gaged to be married to one of the largest 
heiresses in the ]'inisterre, being himself 
an only son, and the heir to a very con- 
siderable property. The marriage, 1\1. Vezin 
added, would have taken place before now, 
had it not been that the extreme youth of 
the lady made it necessary to wait yet a 
year or two. 
Poor 1\Iademoiselle Vezin was terribly 
taken aback at this news, and could not 
help feeling a certain degree of self-re- 
proach. She was exceedingly glad, how- 
ever, that her brother's readiness to tell 
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y, hat he knew had put her in possession of 
the facts before she had uttered :my word 
that could in any way compromise 
larie; 
and bhe conwlltpd herself with hoping that 
no serious mi:-:chief had been done, allll that 
little .Marie woulll very soon forget that 
she had ever S('( n )lon<.:ieur de Kergonncc. 
nut the poor gouvernante was shutting 
the Htable door after the steed had been 
stolen, a..'i completc1y as a.ny 011e was ever 
guilty of that piece of "isdom. 
Borne little time befì>l'c this conversation 
of .Mademoiselle Vezill with her brother, 
the period during" which the senlluarists 
were detained within their walls had come 
to an end, and .r can Delaroche haù been 
able to visit his friend and patron as usual. 
And of course ho and 
Iarie met; and of 
conrsc there were tears to be shed between 
them, tho drops of which mingled with 
('ach other. And Jean Delaroche, as he 
\\ alked home alone and silently in the 
evening to iliA seminary, began to think, 
for the fit'st time, that the high and noble 
calling to which he, a poor foundling, bad 
had the signal good fortune to be invited, 
carried with it some ùl'awbacks of a very 
terrible kind. For the first time it began 

 to seem cloubtful to him whether he could 
fitly, and with such goodwill and zeal as he 
I ' , ought to fed, enter irrevocaùly the gates that 
were so 1:;0011 to he opened before him. For 
I the first time the vows that were to sepa- 
rate him from the world in such sort as to 
I shut him out for ever fmm all thought of 
"oman's love, seemed horrible to him. And 
as he sat in Lis little lonely cell, and lay 
awake for hoUl's afterward ill his paJlet, he 
thought this renunciation would be impos- 
sible to him, that even yet he had not so 
put lâs hand to the plough but that be 
might still without dishonour turn back. 
Hut yet there was only one thing, for the 
sake of which he would fain be loosed from 
the bonds which were to bind him. If he 
coulll have, if he might hope to be blessed 
hy 
Iarie )lorel's love, not all the Church 
could offer him shonld tempt him to accept 
her benefits accompaDied by her ehain
. 
On the first day on which it "as pOb:3ible 
to him to do so, he returned to the canon's 
house, determined to ascertain whether any 
hope of snch a blessing might be his. 
'he 
common emotion which they haù shared 
together at their first meeting after so mall y 
years of absence, and after the de.lih of her 
who had been scarcely marc a mother to 
one than to the other of them, was well 
calculated to deceive him upon this point. 
All thought of love-of such love as Dela- 


1) 


rochp wa
 dreaming- of - had bpen far 
enough from :Marie's mind, occupied as it 
was by another, while they had sat together 
hand in hand, and mingling their tears. 
But it i'J intelligible enough, and excus- 
able enough, t1mt the poor scminarist should 
ha \'C dreamed a different dream. 
The waking came very soon, however. 
Poor .Jean! .And it was a merciless naking, 
too, as merciless a'i sudden and cOlllplete. 
For )Iarie was harder than she might have 
hel'n to him. 'Vho is to fathom all the in- 
tricate recesses, jealously concealed as they 
are from prying eyes, of the youthful female 
heart? 'Vhy was !'he, generally all gentle- 
ness and loving sweetness, hard to the 
poor fellow, her old close friend and play- 
mate, whos(' only fault towards her was that 
he loved her too iI'nly and too \....ell? 'Thy? 
Perhaps from the very circumstance of their 
old relationship. Perhaps the having so long 
regarded Delaroche in a totally differt:nt 
light, made it seem to her absurù to be asked 
ßudùenly to change her feeling towards him 
so entirely, and made him seem absurd and 
offen
ive for asking it. Perha!Js it "ai, be- 
cause he forced on her heart the recogni- 
tion of how impossible it was that she 
should ever think of any man \, ith thoughts 
of love, f:.ave of him who had so lately made 
himself master of her heart. Perlmps she 
was angry with him for mi-;taking the 
nature of the feeling she had so frankly 
manifested at their last meeting. 
At all events, it was not diilicult to let 
him know anù understand that there was 
no hope for him. :l\Iarie could not tell him 
that she loveJ another, ('specially when 
that other had never in formal terms asked 
her for her love. And poor Delaroche had 
too much moùesty of feeling to make it 
possible for him to abk her whether the 
reason why he could not Jlave tJmt which 
he coveted, was because it wa::; alr
dy 
given to another. 
But none the less did thc poor seminarist 
perceive from the artlcRs transparency of 
.\Iarie's words, and looks, and manner that 
such must be the ca.:-'c. And was it. a 
matter of surprise that such a prize should 
not have been reserved for him; for him
 
t he poor namcles
 pensioner, first 011 her 
father's and then on her UIlcJe's bounty; 
for him, too, who was-if not VO\\ cd-all 
but vowed to the Church? .A.s he fitole out 
of the canon's hou!:.e, and slunk home to 
his seminary by back streets, feeling a.s if 
he \\ ere ati'nid to be seen, llC mar, cUed, 
with genuine 'Wonder, at the madne:;" which 
could have nrgcd bim to nourish snch a 
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hope, and pl'cfer such a suit! Bitter 
shame at his folly mingled with the bitter- 
ness of his rejection and of hopeless Jove. 
A sudden heat came over him, and he 
blush, 
d in the solitude of his cell, even as 
he knelt to pray that he might be forgiven 
for his backturning, and strengthened to 
fight dmvn this madness, when his imagina- 
tion presented to him the picture of him- 
self clad in his seminarist's semi-priestly 
r\\be, offering love to that beautiful girl! 
It did add to the incongruity that un- 
gainly robe of serge, encasing }1is taU, 
slight figure from the neck to the ankles! 
And it might well have been, that part of 
Marie's harshness in rejecting him, had 
been due to this outward and visible sign 
of the abyss, that should have been im- 
passable between Delaroche and every 
thought of human passion. 
Poor Delaroche prayed, and fasted, and 
did penance, and mortified the body, and 
prayed again. We all have known what 
it is to struggle in such a fight, whether 
we call it a fight against our own passions, 
or a fight with the foul fiend. One man 
may best fight his fight by such means as 
the seminarist's education had taught l1im 
to use, and another may find other means 
of warfare more adapted to him. But 
Delaroche fought truly, and bravely, and 
long. And he who does so will not fail to 
win th e victory. 
Jean Delaroche did win the victory. 
Not that he came out from the fight un- 
scathed. He had received wounds which 
it would take many a long year to heal 
entirely. And grave and almost melan- 
choly as had been the natural disposition 
of his boyhood, he came out from the ordeal 
he had passed a yet graver man. N ever- 
theless, he no longer went forward on l1Ïs 
destined path with a half })eart. He 
knew that the only way of making his lot 
in life endurable was, 011 the contrary, to 
put all his heart into it; and when, 
shortly after the time at which this, the 
poor boy's first and last dream had been 
dreamed, he received the :first orders of 
the Church, the diocese of Rouen did not 
contain a man more zealously eager to 
begin the warfare to which his life had 
been consecrated, and to give himself and 
all his best energies to the work. 
The superiors of Rome's hierarchy gene- 
rally know the men they have under them 


well; and it was not likely that sl1ch a 
man as Delaroche should long wait for 
employment. At the very earliest pos. 
sible age he was sent to take charge of 
the parish of Tregastel, on the northern 
coast of the department of the Côtes du 
Nord. 
Nor did he see Marie :Morel again before 
departing to begin his new duties. It cost 
him one more struggle-what was that in 
addition to all the struggling past? -to do 
so; but he knew that it was so best and 
wisest. 
Marie's other lover exercised no such 
self-restraint. There was a last meeting 
between her and Alain de Kergonnec, in 
wl]ich all was avowed on both sides-one 
of those meetings, that leave more terrible 
and enduring scars on t.he heart, than the 
parting they precede. Alain avowed his love 
for her, and for her only, in all the world, 
while confessing the impossibility of acting 
in such a matter in opposition to the will 
of his father. Could he only follow the 
dictates of his own heart, not all the 
dowers of all the heiresses in France 
should weigh a featherweight in the scale. 
R e was not a man of the same calibre 
as Jean Delaroche. But it was doubtless 
true that he did love :Marie, and would not 
have renounced her love for any richer 
marriage that could be offered to him, if he 
had been free to act according to the 
dictates of his own heart. 
But it might be doubted whether there 
were more of kindness than of cruelty in 
telling the girl from whom he was about to 
part that there was yet to be a respite of 
two years, and perhaps three, before the 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Tressinien 
could take place. That young lady was 
not quite fifteen years old at that time; 
and though the betrothal was to take place 
at once, the marriage was to be deferred 
till the lady should be eighteen; and who 
knew what might take place in the in- 
terval ! 
One word of palliation, feeble enough, 
may be saiel for Alain de Kergonnec. Those 
readers who have not forgotten the picture 
that was presented to them of Gregoire de 
Kergonnec in his youth, may conceive that 
such a man in his middle age would be a 
father whom it would not be easy for a 
son, and especialJy a French son, to oppose 
in the matter of his marriage. 
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CHAPTER. XXXIX. THOL'GH SOME PEOPLE GO 
HmfE, THE BALL GOES ON. 
FOR a time neither lady seemed disposed 
to talk. 
::\[aud's ruminations were exciting and 
unsatisfactory. She had acted a good deal 
from impulse, and, as she now, perhaps, 

 Hecrctly thought, neither very wisely nor 
1 very kindly. She expected a lecture from 
I 
Iaximilla. She would have preferred com- 
hat to her own solitary self- upbraidings. 

\t all events, she quickly grew weary of 
her reflections, and, turning her eyes to her 
silent companion in the shadow of her own 
curnel', she said: 
" I quite forgot to ask Lady 1Ibrdykes 
I who her solemn friend, with the black 
\ square beard, is. Did you p" 
" Yes-if you mean did I forget; at 

 least, I don't think I had an opportunity. 
l But, to tell you the truth," here .Miss 
[ax 
yawneù, "I don't much care. He looks 
I like a foreigner." 
h Yes. He has good eyes. There is some- 
thing quiet and masterly in his air. I saw 
I him afterwards talking to Doctor )falkin." 
" Yes, so did 1. I can't endure that man," 
. e"{claime<l 'fiss :Max. "'Vhat OIl earth 
I brings him to a ball, of all places ?" 
I "I don't know, unless he hopes some of 
: the old squires may have an apoplexy at 
, Bupper," answered :àlaud "Vernon. 
. "It might have been wisf'r if he had 
, l:itayed at home. I dare say Barbara would 
haye had him to tea if he had looked in, 
I and he would have had the advantage of a 
tête-à- tête," said )Iaximilla. 
" The advantage-what do you mean p" 
asked )[aud. 
"\Vhy, )11'. Foljambe told us ycster- 
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day - you must have been thinking of I 
something clse-tJlat your mamma wiII have I 
in the conrse of the year, I think it was t 
four medical appointments, virtually in her I 
gift; including the supply of medicines to 
the county jail, which will be given to 
whatever candidate she supports. And 
they are altogether worth between eleven 
 
and twelve hundred a year, I think he said, j' 
and that's the reason why Doctor :Malkin 
is so frequent a visitor ju!'t now." 
" I should be very glad," said )Iaud. 
"I don't care twopence who gets them," ! 
said }IaximiIIa, resignedly. "There is 
some Doctor l\Iurchison-I think that was 
the l1ame-Y/ho is a rather formidable 
competitor." 
"Did Ethel Tintern dance much to- 
night P" asked the young lady. 
" Not a great deal. 1 don't think she 
seemed to care for the ball." 
Here came a silence. And after two or 
three minutes :Miss 
Iax said suddenly: I 
"It strikes me yon have been sowing 1 
the wind to-night, my dear." 
" Sowing the wind! How? \Vhat have I 
I done P" 
"Come, )Iaud, you know as well as I 
what you have been doing. You have treated 
:Mr. :Marston very ill; and you ha,-e pre- 
pared, you may be sure, an animated scene 
at home. I can tell you, Barbara will be 
extremely angry; and not without very ' 1 
good reason." 
"You mean about Captain Vivian?" said J 
?\[aud, a little sulkily. 
"Of course I mean about Captain 
Vivian," replied )[iss )[a:\.. 
" 'VeIl there's no good in taJking about 
it now. It's done, and I can't help it, and, I. 
indeed, I could not have prevented it; and 
I don't want to talk about it," said :Maud, 
pettishly. 
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, And wlmt is 
Ir, Marston to think P" 
""rhat 110 pleases," ltlaud answered. 
,. You know what mamma thinks of the 

larston.s. I think my chance of going to 
Lady 
Iardykes' would have been pretty 
"
eU ended if she heard that I gave 1\1:1'. 
:Marston a great many dances, and she will 
kno\\ everything' about this ball. It was 
not my fault, Captain Vivian asking for 
a n those dances. I'm very glad he dirl. I 
hope people remarked it. I hope mamma 
will hear of it. If she does she" ill think 
of nothing else, I dare say." 
The young lady laughed, and then she 
sighed. 
"UPOll my word you are complicating 
the situation very prettily," said .Miss l\Iax. 
" I suppose I am doing everything that 
is wrong aud foolish; yet I believe it is 
be:::;t as it is," said the young lady. " I did 
not want to vex 1\11'. :Marston; and if he 
has any 
ense 110'11 understand perfectly that 
I did not; and what need I care whether 
old Lord Hawkshawe, or 1\11'. Pindles, or 
1\11.'. ".,.. ylder, or any of the people WllO in- 
tended I Ehould stay all night, dancing with 
them in that hot room, are pleased or not?" 
"Captain v
iviaIl was determined cer- 
tainly to make the most of his oppor- 
tunity," observed l\1:iss :Max. 
And again the conyersation flagged, and 
:Miss Medwyn's active mind ",as employed 
upon the problem, and busy in conjecturing 
Captain .Vivian's motive. 
" Either he wishcs to pique Barbara," she 
thought, "or he means to try his chances 
of success, in good faith, with Maud. I can 
quite understand that. But he is not the 
kind of person 1\Iaud would eyer like, and 
I do think she likes 1\11'. 1\larston." 
Then again she recalled Captain Yivian's 
sayings and c1nings that night at vr ymer- 
iug:. tI) try to discover new lights and 
hidtien meanings, to guide her to a right 
rcadiHg of that little episode. 
'Vhile these two ladies are driving 
along the moon-lit roads towards Roydon 
Hall, the festivities of 'V ymering havc lost 
nothing of their f'nergy. 
I shall ask you, thClefore, to peep into 
the ball-room for a few minutes more, 
where you will find that Captain Vivian 
has just begged of old Mr. Tintern to intro- 
duce him to 1\Iiss Tintern. That young 
lady fo:ays to 1\fr. Tintern, hastily: 
" Oh, don't, please !" 
Hut her papa, not hearing, or, at least, 
not heeding, does present Captain Vi,Tian, 
who carries off the young lady on his arm. 
" If you don't mind, I should prefer not 


dancing this time. It is so crowded," says 
:Miss Tintern. 
"I'm so glad," says he. "There is a 
quadrille after this. You must come where 
we shall be quiet for two or three minutes." 
In the recess outside the ball-room, on 
the lobby at the head of the great staircase, 
an old-fashioned sofa. is placed. 
Skirting the dancers, to this he led her. 
'\Then she had sat down, 
" Ethel," he said, "you are yery angry 
-that is to say, very unjust. 'Vhat have 
I done p" 
"'Vhat have you done?" she repeats. 
" You have placed me in the most miserable 
situation. How am I to look 1'tfaud Vernon 
in the face again? 1Vhat '" ill papa. think 
of me? Is not concealment enough? 'Vhy 
should you practise positive deception? I 
don't like it. I'm entirely against it. You 
make me utterly miserable." 
" N ow, Ethcl
 don't be unreasonable, 
You must not blame me, for that which 
neither you nor I can prevent. 'Vhell 
the time comes I'll speak out frankly 
enough. I could not help coming to Roy- 
don. I could not refuse, without a risk 
of vexing 1\1:1'. Dawe very mucll, and that, 
for fifty reasons, .would never do. I can't 
tell you all I've suffered, being so near, and 
unable to contrive a meeting, with scarcely 
an opportunity even of writing. Don't 
ßuppose that the vexation has been all 
yours; I have been positively miserablp, 
and I knew very well an the ridiculous 
things that were said; and how they must I 
have pained you. A little patience, a little II 
time." 
" I know all that very well, and I have 
suffered from those strange rum ours, and I 
have suffered to-night. I feel so treacherous 
and deceitful. I won't be made an aCCOlll- 
plice in such things. I hate myself, for he::;i- 
tating to tell Maud how it really is." 
":rvly dear Ethel, you must not be foolish. 
Living down here so mucll in the country, 
you make too much of triflcs. 'Vhat can 
it signify my dancing a few dances, morc 
or less, with "Miss Vernon P Do you fancy 
she cares about me, or that anyone seri- 
ously thinks there can be anything more 
than that she likes my dancing, and that I 
admire Lerdiamonds? 'Vhy, dancing two 
or three dances at a ball llleans absolutely 
nothing. Everyone knows that. There 
is nothing- in it but this-that people won't 
guess anything of t.he real state of things. 
fJ.'hey won't see anything, for instance, in 
our quiet little talk here." 
:Miss Buffins hcre passing by, with her 
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lland on Capta.in B..tmme's arm, stop;:;, her 
checks flushed and radiant with hCl' tri- 
umphs. and remarks \\ hat a jolly ball it 
is, and how hot the room is, and how every 
one seems to ht. enjoying it so muc1), and 
so she gabbles on. Captain Hamme, smiling, 
with his mouth open, and his face hot and 
Hhining, is not able to get in a 'Word, face- 
tious or complimentary, and :Miss Buffins, 
as she entertains .Miss Tintern, is scanning 
her dress, and estimating its value in detail, 
while more slyly still, she inspects Captain 
Vivian. 
At length, the crowd setting in a stronger 
current towards the supper-room, Captain 
Hamme and his fair charge are hurried 
away, smiling, towards chickens, tongue, 
10 bster - salad, and those other comforts 
which the gallant captain loves with a 
secret, middle - aged affection that quite 
Imperseò.es the sentimental vanities of 
eadieI' year
. J think, with all his osten- 
tatious gallantry, just then, tbe gay de- 
ceiver, who is jo
tling' among elbows and 
shoulderb, and bawling to waiters fur cold 
salmon or lobster for this lady with a 
chivalric solf-sacrifice, wishes her all the 
time, if the truth were known, at the bot- 
tom of the Reù Sea. But be will return, 
nfter he has restored her to her mother, in 
quiet moments, when people, who know 
less of life. are busy dancing, and, with a 
shrewd. gourmandi:;;;e, will task the energies 
of the waiters, and strip chickens of their 
liver-wings, crunch loh
ter-salad, plunge 
into StrafoiLourg patps, drink champagne, 
and, "ith shining furehead and reckless 
enthusiasm, leave to-marrow's headache to 
ta.ke care of itself. 


CHAPTEI
 XL. LAD' YEr:
u
 GROWS A
XIOUS. 
TIlE morning after the ball 
fr. Tintern 
was prodigiously uncomfortable. He was 
now, indeed, quite easy :1 bout Lady Vernon's 
funcied matrimonial designs; but relief at 
one point is too often aecompanied by an 
acute pressure at another. 
Captain Vivian had Leen audaci0 1 Is, nay, 
ostentatiouf', in his devotion to .Miss Vernon 
at the \\- ymering ball. "rhatever his 
reason, he seemed to wish that people 
should l'l'mark his attention:;, and the 
young lady had certainly shown no un- 
willingness to permit them. 
Next morning, Lefort" twc-lve o'clock, 
Mr. Tintern \\as at. Roydon Hall, fun of 
the oceurrcnces of the night before. 
.Mr. Tint('rn Ita:) oL
l'rved, with satis- 
f.l-Ction, that for more than a year his r('la- 
tionfi with Lady Yl'rnon have been growing 



 


in confiùence, and even intimacy. Call 
when he m IY, Lady Vernon is nev
r de- 
nied to him now. 
" JIer laùysbip is in the library, bir." 
,. Oh !" 
And :Mr. Tintern follows the tall foot- 
man through the silent, stately room
, to 
the door he knows so well. 
He is announced, and very graciously 
received. 
" You have come to consult about your 
projected road, I suppose? And, oddly 
enough, I hn.d just been looking over the 
map with 
Ir. l'enrhyn." 
,. 'Ve11, thanks. Yos, any time, you 
know, tbat suits you, Lady Vernon, woultl 
do for that; but I happcneò. to be pass- 
ing this way, and I thought I might 
as well look in and tell you one or two 
tbings that struck me last night at the 
ball. You'll 110t be surprised, perhaps, 
but I was, a good deal: it is so unaccount- 
able, except, indeed, on one supposition. 
I know how you feel about it, but, certainly, 
it does confirm. my very high ideas, Lady 
Vernon, of your penetration. Only think, 
I'm going to tell you what I beard from 
the man himself! :l\Iiss Vernon obtained 
from old Lomax, the keeper of the Old Hall 
Inn, you know, an order of admission to 
the gallery of the town-hall for 1\Iiss 
Ieà- 
"\\}Tn and her maid. And with this orrler 
:l\Iiss ß'Iedwyn "\\pent; and who do you think 
"\\ ith her ? Not her maid; by no means; 
no. It was :l\Iiss Vernon, and dressed in 
some old stuff-such a dress, I'm told, I 
suppose a lady's-maid would not be seen in 
it; and :l\Iiss l\ledwyn, I'm assured, tried 
to dissuade her, and they had a little dis- 
pute about it. But it would not do, and 
so :l\Iiss .Vernon of Hoydon carried her 
point, and presented herself as Miss l\Ied- 
wyn's servant !" 
" It is a continuation of the S'lme vein- 
nothing new. It only show;:, how per- 
sistent it is," says Lady Vernon, closing 
her eyes with a little frown, and running 
one finger tip meditatively to and fro over 
her finely pencilled black eyebrow. 
" Only think," repeat,;:, 111'. Tintern, with 
a little shrug, lowering his voice eagerly, 
and expanding his hands like a man making 
a painful exposition, "without the slightest 
temptation, nothing on earth to make it 
intelligible. " 
"I am afraid, 1tlr. Tintern, it is not very 
easy to account for aU this; upon any 
plea
ant theory I mean." 
" I thought it my duty, I.J3.dy Vernon, 
considering the terms of, I may sav, confi- 
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dence to which you have been so good as to 
admit me, to mention tl1Ìs; and, also, per- 
haps another circumstance which excited, 
I may say, very general observation last 
night at the ball, and I fancy you would 
prefer my being quite straight and above 
board in giving you my opinion and the 
result of my observation." 
"Certainly, I shaH thank you very 
much," said the lady, raising bel' eyes 
suddenly, and fixing-them upon him with 
a rather stern expectation. 
"WeU, I believe it is but right to tell 
you that your gnest, Captain Vivian, de- 
voted himself in, I may say, an extraordi- 
nary way to :Miss Vemon, your daughter. 
Now, I don't know what that young man's 
position or expectations may be; but it is 
of course quite possible he may be in many 
respects an eligible parti for 
Iiss Vemon. 
TIut if he be, perhaps considering all yeu 
bave been so good as to tell me, don't you 
think, a-eh? he ought to be a-a- 
warned, don't you think ?" 
" Captain Vivian," she an s'wered , with 
the fire that comes with excitement in 
each cheek, "Mr. Dawe tells me, has 
scarcely four hundred a year, and has no 
chance of succeeding to anything, unless, 
indeed, :Ur. Dawe should leave him some- 
thing, whicl), of course, may never happen. 
I need not tell you that nothing could be 
more amazing than any such pretensions. 
Pray let me know why you suppose them 
possible. " 
"The evidence," replied :Mr. Tintern, 
" was patent to everyone at VV ymering last 
night. Nothing could be more marked, and 
I am bound to say, speaking to you, Lady 
Vernon, what I should hesit..'tte to say to 
:my one else, I say he was received as 
favourably as he could have hoped. In 
fact, if he were the greatest muff in Eng- 
land, and he is far from being anything 
of t.he kind, he could not have failed to 
see it, and see it he did." 
Lady Vernon was looking down upon 
the table, following with her pencil's point 
the lines of her monogram engraved upon 
the gold plate on the side of her blotting- 
book, and continuing to do so, with a very 
black countenance, smiling sourly on the 
interlacing initials, she said: 
" There has been a great deal of duplicity 
then; I fancied one evening I did see 
something, but it seemed quite to have died 
out by next day, and never was renewed 
-great duplicity; it is morbid, it is not an 
amiable trait, not attractive, but, of course, 
we must view it with charity." 
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"I hope I have done right in telling 
you, Lady Vernon p" said }-Ir. 'l'intern, 
who was in no haste to see Miss V croon 
married, no more indeed than Lady Vernon 
was. 
"Of coursc, you know, we should all 
be glad, the w}1Ole county I mean, to see 
her suitably married," he continued, "and 
suitably in her case would, of conrse, mean 
splendidly; and less than that would not, I 
think, satisfy expectation. But a creature 
-a-a whipper-snapper like that," he 
said, with his head on one side, and his 
hands expanded, and a little sbrug in 
plaintive expostulation, "an adventurer, 
and I-really for the life of me, I can't see 
anything to make up for it." 
" People see with different eyes, 
rr. Tin- 
tern," she said, looking on the rings that 
covered the fingers of her finely formed 
hand; "and yeu saw this yourself?" 
"I saw it, and you may trust my report. 
I say there is-I don't say a romance- 
but a great deal more than a romance, 
established . in that quarter - and - you 
know, it would amount to this, that tho 
young lady would be simply sacrificed!" 
And Mr. Tintern threw back his armR 
with his hands open, and a look of wild 
stupefaction, which plainly conveyed the 
despair in which such a catastrophe would 
plunge this loyal county. 
"But a ball is a kind of thing," said 
Lady Vernon, meditatively, "at which nn- 
real flirtation is always carried o:n. You 
may be looking at this in much too serious 
a light, 1tfr. Tintern." 
" Oh, pardon me, Lady Vernon. I make 
every allowance, but this was nothing of 
the kind. It would be misleading you 
most unjustifiably if I were to acquiesce in 
any such supposition." 
" WeH, you know, it would be, as you 
say, utterly untenable and monstrous," 
began Lady Vernon. "And, of course-" 
"One moment," he interrupted, lifting 
his finger suddenly, as somethmg caught 
his eye outside the window. "I beg par- 
don a thousand times, but-but-yes- 
there they are!" exclaimed 1.11'. Tintern. 
He had approached the window, and 
was pointing, with his extended lland, to- 
ward the terrace-walk before the house. 
"There, there, there, you see; it is, upon 
my life! Only look. You see, eh ?" 
He stepped backward a pace or two, a 
little into the shade. 
Lady Vernon watched them darkly as 
they passed, and what Lady Vernon saw 
did not please her. 
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The young' hrly yielded a flower ')he 
had in her fingers to the young' gentleman, 
who placed it in his button-hole over his 
heart, to which he pn'ssed its stem with an 
expressive glance at her. 
Lady Ve'rnon changed colour a little, and 
looked l10Wll again on the table. 
Quite unconscious of being observed at 
that moment, the young people passed On. 
"She ha::; always been perverse and un- 
governable, always," said Lady Vernon, 
with cold bitterness; "and a want of self. 
restraint induces the violent and hysterical 
state' in which she often is. I leave to other 
}Jl'rsons the task of explaining her whims 
and extravagances, her excursion to Car- 
dyllion, and such eccentricities as that of 
her visit to th(> gallery last night, dressed 
as a lady's-maid." 
" And a very humble sort of maid too," 
f->aid :Mr. rrintern. "And-what is one to 
think? I entirely agree with you. What 
can one say P" 
Lady Vernon's large dark eyes, hollow 
and straugely tired now, were lowered to 
the little cluster of seals upon the t.able, 
with which the tip of her taper finger 
plajed softly. There was the same brilliant 
tlush in each check, and an odd slight draw- 
ing of her handsome lips-a look like that 
of a person who witnesses a cruel but in- 
evitable operation. 
Lady Vernon is too proud to betray to 
1,11'. Tintern the least particle of what she 
really suffers by the smallest volunt3ry sign. 
It is not the belief that forms the desire, 
bat the desire that shapes the belief. Little 
originates in the head. Nearly all has its 
incpption in the heart. The brain is its 
slave, and does task-work. That which it 
is your interest or your wish to believe, you 
do believe. The thing you desire is the 
thing you \\ ill think. "Mell 110t only speak, 
but actually think well of those with whom 
they have ft community of interest and 
profit, and evil of those who stand in their 
way. Government, by party, proceeds 
upon thiR ascertained law of humanity. As 
a rule, the brain does not leaù. I t is tho 
instrument and the slave of the de
ire. 
rr!wre i') another occult force, a me- 
pbanical power, as it were', always formid- 
aLly at the service of the devil and the 
souL The inclincd plane by which tlie 
milld glilies imperceptibly from pen'er
ion 
into }>l-rjury. 
I once hpard nn attorney of great ability 
and experience remark: "You may take 
it a.;; a rule that in every case, if your client 
say:i an untruth in support of his own case, 
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when the time comes for filing hiB affiùavit 
he will also swear it." 
It is the desire that governs the will, 
and the will the' intellect. Let every runn 
keep his heart, th('n, as ho would his house, 
and beware how he admit.'i a villain to live 
in it. 

Ir. Tintern is a gentleman of sensitive 
honour and unexceptionable morality. Forty 
years ago, when duels were f;till fought, 11e 
perforated the Honourable WhifHe K 0\'. - 
gate's hat with a pistol-bullet, for darin
 
to call his veracity in question. And did I'e 
not proceed criminally against the radical 
county paper, simply W gain the opportu- 
nity of filing his affidavit, and afterwards of 
undergoing examination and cro
::;-exa.mina- 
tioll in the witness-box, in vindication of hi..3 
probity? 
And does not Lady Vernon walk this 
world a pattern and a reproach to sillner..
, 
and a paragon among the godly? 
And, alas! is not the heart of man de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked? Something we can do for our- 
selves. Not a great deal, but still indispen
- 
abl('. As much as his friends could do for I ' 
Lazarus. "Take ye away the Btone," and 
when that is done, into the sepulchre enter3 
the miraculous influence-actual 1ife and J 
1ight, and the voice of power, where before I 
was the silence of darkne!=;s. 
"It is all very painful, :Mr. r:I.'intcrn, I 
miserably painful," she says faintly, still " I 
100kinJ down. And then with a f'igh she 
picks up the pretty little duster of scali', It 
and drops them into their place in the desk, I , 
and shuts it down and locks it. 
,I 
I 


CII \PTEI
 XLI. LADY YER.sO
 TAh.ES EVIDEXCI:;. 
'VIlE
 :Ur. Tintern had taken his de- 
parture, with the comfortable feelin
 that 
be had done what was right, Lady Vernon 
sighed deeply. 
" 
Ir. Tintern," sbe thought, "live'R in 
castles of his own building. He is always 
thillkin a of poor papa.'s will, and the re- 
'\ersionöof Roydon, and the money in the 
funds. If he knew all he would bE' easy 
enouu'h res p ecting them. All the hettc.r 
ð '-- 
he doesn't. I can't spare him yet. lIe is 
vpry sensitive about )1a.ud's marrying-. 
He exaggerate's, I dare say. I'll iee' Ma
i- 
miIla; she tl'll
 truth. Poor 
tr. rrintel'll 
can think of nothing but himself. How 
nervous he has made me! 'Vhat busincsR 
has )Iaud walking out alone \\ ith lli'l". I 
tLink 1tlaximilla might have prevented 
that. A selfish world, No, no, no! \Iy 
God! it can't be. 1'hat wouId make me 
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mad-quite mad. If I could go back to 
childhood and die!" 
She went to the window, but she did not 
any longer see 
faud and Captain Vivian. 
Her clouded dark eyes swept so much of 
the landscape as was visible from the win- 
dow in which she stood, in vain. 
She touched the bell, and her footman 
appeared. 
"Have you seen :l\Iiss Medwyn?" 
":Miss "ß-Iedwyn is in the first drawing- 
room, my lady." 
"Tell :Miss 
Iedwyn, please, that I'm 
coming to her in a moment," said Lady 
Vernon. 
She got up and sighed heavily, with her 
hand pressed to her heart. 
"Barbara, Barbara, you must command 
yourself. Say what they will, you can do 
tha t." 
She frowned and shook her head a little, 
and so seemed to shake off the bewildered 
look that had settled on her features; and 
sl;e resumed her usual air and countenance, 
except that she was very pale; and she 
walked serenely into the great drawing- 
room. 
,; 'Vell, l\Iaximilla, I have just got rid of 
my tiresome neighbour, Mr. Tintern, who 
has been boring me about fifty things, and 
I want you to tell me all about the ball last 
night, and I was so afraid you might run 
away before I had locked up my letters. 
:Miss l\Iax low {'red her little gold glasses 
and the newspaper she had been reading
 
and looked up from her chair near the 
window into Lady Vernon's face. 
"'VeIl, my dear, it was, I should say- 
you know it is four years, or five, since I 
was last at one of yonI' VV ymering balls; 
but I think it was a very good ball, and 
seemed to go off very spiritedly. There 
were the 'V ycombes, and the Heybrokes, 
and the Forresters, and the Gystans; and 
Hawkshawe was there." And so she went on 
with an enumeration interesting to county 
people, but scarcely so much so to others; 
and then she went into the events, and the 
soup, and the ices, ard. the flirtations, and 
the gossip of the chaperons. Lady Vernon 
now and then reviving a recollection, or 
upening a subject by a question. 
" And how did 
Iaud look?" she asked 
at last" carelessly. 
" Perfectly lovely," answered :Miss 
Iax, 
with decision. 
"Did she dance p" 
" Not a great deal." 
"About how many dances do you sup- 
pose p" 
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"I think she said, coming home, two 
quadrilles and three round dances." 
" That was very little." 
" Oh, I need not tell you she could have 
danced everything if she had liked," said 
:Miss Max, complacently. 
" To whom did sbe give the fast dances P" 
asks Lady Vernon. 
"To Captain Vivian." 
" W ell, but there were tbree." 
" All to Captain Vivian." 
"Rcally:? She must have been very rude, 
then, to other people," said Lady Vernon. 
"It can't have pleased them, I fancy. 
Lord Heyduke, a very good-looking young 
man, and clever they say, looked so angry. 
I really thought he'd have been rurle after- 
warrls to Captain Vivian and old Lord 
Hawksbawe." 
" That is so foolish of :l\Iaud," said Lady 
Vernon. " She knows nothing, absolutely, 
about Captain Vivian, except that he is 
gentleman-like and good-looking. But I 
bappen to know that, over and above his 
commission, he has not three hundred a 
veal' in the world." 
., "But you know 
Iaud, as well as I do, 
and tbat consideration is not likely to ,vtigh 
with her for R moment," said 
Iaximi1la. 
"She is so perverse," said Lady V er- 
non, darkening with great severity. 
" 'Vell, Barbara, it isn't all perversity. 
That kind of impetuosity runs very much 
in families, and you certainly did not marry 
for money." 
"That is a kind renlinder," said I-iady 
Vernon, with a fierce smile. "I beg 
pardon for interrupting you, but some of 
my friends (you among them) know pretty 
well that I have never ceased to repent 
that one hasty step; and if I was a fool, 
as you remind me a little cruelly, I'd rather 
she regarded me in that great mistake of 
my life, not as an example, but as a warn- 
ing; and certainly neither you nor I, at our 
years, should encourage her." 
"She is the last person on earth to be 
either encouraged or discouraged by our 
opinions-mine, perhaps, I should say," 
answered :Miss :Max. "But don't let us 
quarrel about it, Barbara, for I rather 
think that upon this point we are both very 
nearly agreed." 
Hereupon she very honestly related her 
reasons for thinking Captain Vivian yery 
much in love with :Uaud, and added her 
opinion that, "unless she likes him, which 
I don't believe, and bas made up her n1ind 
not to trifle with him, she ought not to 
encourage him." 
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Lady Vernon looked out of the window, 
and, 
tilliooking out, 
nid carE:'lessly : 
".And you dun't think there is anything 
in it p" 
"I did not say that. I dnn't think it 
possible that a young man could be fur so 
Itlng in the same house without being im- 
prplõ:sed by her; sbe i::; so very beautiful: I 
should not be at all surprised if be were 
very much in love with her; and you know, 
my dear Barbara, if he has allY ambition, 
. ann thinks himself an .Adonis, what is 
]ikcIy to follow? ...\.8 to )[and, my belief 
is she is not ill love \\ ith him. I don't 
think she cares about him; but young 
ladies nre 
o mysterious, I can only 8peak 
on conjecture, nnd she may-it is quite 
possible-she may like him. I sllOuld be 
sorry to take it on me to say positivcIy she 
does not." 
,. It has set people talking, at all events," 
said Lady Vernon, carelessly, " and nothing 
could be more absurd. But, as you say, 
there may be nothing in it." 
" I think, perhap::;, it might nut be amiss 
to let her go about a little to friends' 
bouses, and make gome visits, and she will 
soon forget him, if she ever cared about 
him. I sbould be delighted to have her, 
but I have promised so soon to go to Lady 
)Iardykes', and I know she wishes ever so 
much to have ::\[alld. She saw her at the 
Tillternc;, and liked her so much, and I 
said I ,
ould ask you, and I tl)ink she 
could not vi
it at a better house. I'nl to 
be with her ill a fortnig-ht or less, and I 
would meet her there. 'Vlmt do you say? 
'Yill you let her go?" 
"I don't see anything very pal'ticulnr 
a
'ainst it at present," said Lady Vernon, 
thinking. " But you know [have not seen 
her 
ince her marriage, and all that fraud, 
I may call it, 3n(1 violcnC{.', on 'Varhamp- 
ton's pnrt, has occurred since. I certainly 
'-hould not have her here, nor any member 
of that family. But )Iau(l may choose her 
friend
 for herself. I need not know them. 
I have reasons for not caring to send or 
take her to the 'V ycumh..'
, or oM Lady 
Hcyùuke's, or the Frogworth
, or the 
Gystan:o:, and a great many more I could 
name. I should prefer Lady )lardyke
, 
and your being there at the same time 
would make me feel quite comforbblp 
about her. 'V c can talk it over, you 'uld 
I, )[a"\.. by-alld-bYl'." 
Auù \\ ith a more cheerful countenance 
she left the room. 
)Ii
.:) 
[ax had a ]jttlt.
 goúd-natureJ mis- 
II chief in her, am! was, if the trnth were 

 



poken, a little disappointed at the equani- 
mity with which haughty, jealous Barb&.ra. 
took the nc\\ <.:, the irritating nature ol 
which she haù been dt no snecial pain
 to 
mitigate. .. 
"She may ,:;mile as she pleases," hhe 
thought, looling- after her as the ùoor 
closed, "but I am certain she is ntttleJ. [ 
think she likes him, and ['m a little curious 
to see what she will do." 


THE THOUGHTS OP FI;::;HE
. 


BInDS and beasts think. 'Vhy slwuldn't 
fishes also think? 
'Vhen a knowing" old pointer is Rent 
into the tm'nip-fields with a shockin
 bad 
shot, he soon arrives at his own conclu- 
sions. Regarding the sportsman with a 
look of contempt, he sets him down a... a 
very poor stick on finding shot fired after 
shot without bringing down a bird, and 
thinks it is not worth taking the trouble 
to point any longer for such a muff. 
'Vhen Jenny 'V ren has half-fiuisheJ a 
nest, she looks at it critically, and think
 
to herself, ":Yo, this won't do. The twig.;; 
won't support it properly; it will tumble 
011 one side." She begin::; another, and 
when that is half done, she looks at it, 
and after reflection says, H That "on't d Þ 
either. The foumlatiull is good, but th.. 
situation i'3 mueh too exposeJ. Silly littlc 
short-5ightcd thing that I was, I did not 
notice the footpath close at hand, on whil"h 
birùs'-ne::;ting schoolboys go to and fro:- 
So she begins a third, a.nd finding it s.1.ti - 
factory in every respect-support, sitnatioll, 
she1ter-sllC finishe
 it, and fills it with her 
tin.f brood. 
Iu like manner, when you drng the lak · 
in your park, or the pond in your pasture, 
for the pm'posP of tasting a dish of 
tew('( I 
carp, you surround your "finny tribe " 
with a circle of network, till escape from .1 
be ems impos:,ib]e. But look at tbat fit' · 
fellow with his snout just out of th(' wate)', 
smelling at the corks that float your net.. 
" He thinks lIe has me," says Cyprillus to 
himself, "and i'3 settling in his mind with 
what sauce he will cat me. I think llc 
hasn't me. I wish he may get me!" Then, 
going' hICk to make a bdt-t.'r leap, he makl:
 
a ru::;h to the front, clears the net as cleanly 
ns the winning hor
(' at. a "teeph' - cha.....o 
clears the ]a-;t hurùle, and, imitatinQ' human 
diplomatists who wi
h to avoid putting in 
their appearance, forthwith takes to his bed 
in the mud, 
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The psychological faculties of fishes have 
been underrated, because it has been sup- 
posed that they do not sleep, and conse- 
quently that if they never sleep they are 
never very wide awake. True, fishes can- 
not shnt their eyes, but we have heard of 
people sleeping with one eye open, who 
were not the stupidest of their race. And 
surely if any living creature is under the 
necessity of taking rest in that uncomfort- 
able way, it is a fish. Fishes are friendless 
in the world; every fish is every other 
fish's enemy; every fish's mouth is opened 
against every other fish. How many fishes, 
not per cent, but per million, die quietly in 
their beds a natural death? The number 
must be infinitesimally small, if not an ab- 
solute nullity. 
The cause of this cruel fate is simple. 
The sea contains little besides fishes to 
eat, and, with little else to eat, fish must 
cat fish. They wage an internecine war- 
fare, more reasonable than the battles of 
civilised belligerents. To kill men for the 
sake of eating them, as the New Zea- 
landers and Sandwich Islanders have done 
from time immemorial, is an explicable, 
logical, and accountable practice. Such 
wars have a clear and assignable reason 
why. But to kill men by hundreds of 
thousands, only to bury them, or perhaps 
to leave them to rot unburied, infecting the 
survivors with pestilence, is absurdity, 
folly, and wastefulness, peculiar to certain 
terrestrial bipeds. In the sea nothing is 
wasted, its inhabitants kill to eat; they do 
not kill for killing's sake. If a seal take a 
bite out of one salmon for breakfast, an- 
other bite out of another for dinner, and a 
cut from the middle' of a third for supper; 
if a shark does the same with dolphins and 
bonitos, there is nothing lost to the general 
commissariat of the ocean. rrhe remnants 
serve to feed less active and less powerful 
members of the marine society; they are 
the crumbs that fall from the rich man's 
table. Seals and sharks are fish-butchers 
and sportsmen, who aid the feebler popu- 
lation of the deep with a small supply. 
True, there are seaweeds to serve as food, 
but the number of purely herbivorous fishes 
is small. Seaweeds supply fish-food in- 
directly by sustaining shell-fish and the 
like, which become the prey of full-grown 
fish, and by harbouring animalcules which 
supply welcome nutriment to the minor 
fry. Every atom of orgallised matter in 
the sea is utilised in one way or another. 
A fish's existence ought to be one of in- 
tense excitement, a life of ardent pursuit or 
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desperate flight. The needful intervals of 
repose are perfectly possible. Even in 
mountain streams, that leap from rock to 
rock, there are deep calm pools in which, 
if clear, you can see trout lying as still as 
stones. Ã..ß, in a gale of wind, there are 
buildings, trees, and banks of earth, behind 
which shelter can be found, so, in the 
course of rushing rivers, there are bends 
and eddies, blocks of stone, and beds of 
water-weeds, where the wayworn fish, tired 
with the gymnastic exercises by which he 
earns his daily bread, may find a temporary 
resting-place. It may sound paradoxical, 
but in salt water, quiet is even more easily 
found than in fresh. However the surface 
may be lashed by tempests, to reach a calm, 
the fish has only to descend, and by so 
doing reaches another means of safety- 
darkness. It appears that at the bottom 
of the great deep absolute stillness reigns. 
l\Iinute shells that sink from the top to the 
bottom are found to be without the slightest 
abrasion or injury, and quite unmixed váth 
sand or gravel. There is not current 
enough in those depths to disturb a particle 
of down if it could reach them. There is 
a delicate white. fleshed fish, the ferrat, 
peculiar to the Lake of Geneva and one 
or two other Swiss waters, which can 
only be caught when it comes to the sur- 
face, at the season when it takes a fancy to 
see the world. It passes the rest of the 
year in strict retirement, at the bottom of 
those indigo depths. Do we suppose that 
it cannot sleep there quietly, a week at a 
time if so disposed, slumbering, perhaps 
even dreaming a little, undisturbed, except 
when the great lake trout, the salmo-ferox, 
now and then swoops down upon it, like 
an eagle from the watery sky, and imme- 
diately takes its upward flight with a 
drowsy ferrat in its hooked under-jaw? 
Hunger, one of the prime motives of 
action in the life of every animated crea- 
ture, presses, we have seen, with peculiar 
stress on fishes, and necessarily sharpens 
their faculties. For most of them, there is 
nothing to eat but fish; they are ichthyo- 
phagous, whether they will or no. They 
have, at the same time, to catch, and to 
avoid being caught. It has been said that, 
in fishes, the brain is too small to allow 
them a large share of intelligence. But 
phrenology is scarcely applicable to this 
division of the animal kingdom. The 
structure of a fish's brain is quite dif- 
ferent in plan to that of a quadruped's; 
but who can say that it is not wisely 
adapted to a fish's condition? In mam- 
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TIlE THOUGHTS OF FISHES. 


ma lia and bird
, the brain presents a ho- 
mo
('neonR mass, circumvolvC'd and wonnrl, 
as Lit were, round it!'df, like a ball of 
II threaù. The brains of fishes appear to be 
I unwonnd, and are developed into a series 
'I of lobes, like a double string of bead
. 
And then, their brains do not fin their 
brain- boxes. as ourR do. They float in t h(' 
midst of a sort of jeHy. In consequence of 
thiR they receive, without injury, a much 
more violent l)low than a bird or a quad- 
ruped. The concussion is deadened before 
it reaches the hrain. One favourite way 
of kiHing eels is to knock them, not on the 
head, but on the tai1. where, it appear
, 
part of their su
ceptibilities are centred. 
Apropos to which, the tails of eels prove 
that they are acquainted with at least one 
of the mechanical powers. )1. Le Paute, 
the conservator of the Bois de Vincenne!':, 
one day had the fancy to put a nnmber of 
tiny eels into an aquarium containing a 
population of very small salmon. A short 
time afterwards tbe eels were all gone. 
What had become of them ? Had the salmon 
eaten them? It was not unlikely. 
To make sure, he put a certain number 
of each in a beB-glass of water, which he 
covered with a plate and then reversed, so 
that the glass of water stood on the plate. 
By this arrangement all escape 
eemed 
prevented. Not so, however. After trying 
in vain with their heads, the little eels in- 
scrted tIle tips of their tails into the narrow 
chink between the glass and the plate, and 
so squeezed themselves out backwards. 
They knew the consequences of forcing in 
HI(' thin end of a wedge. 
1\01' are the senses of fishes blunt, aR 
some suppose. In many their olfactory 
organs receive impressions by means of 
four nostrils, instead of the two vouch- 

afed to the rest of the world. Their eyes 
are large in proportion to those of birds 
and quadrupedR. In some the eye is enor- 
mously developed, giving the fish a popular 
name. In the streets of Havre the fish- 
women cry, not "Dorades," lmt "Gros 
yeux, gros yeux !" "Big eyes, big eyes !" 
The globe-lens of American photographers 
is copied from R fish's eye. The vis1ml 
angle of fishes is very gTeat ; the eyeball is 
g-ifted with fmch mobility that it can look 
before or behind, upwards or downwards. 
There are even fishes which can look Ì\\ 0 
ways at once. The hippocampus's eyes are 
independent of each other; one eye can ogle 
a lady hippocampus gracefully saiiing to the 
right, while the other eye jealou
ly surveys 
the movement.s of a rival on thl: left. 
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A fic;;h's car is 
imrler than our own; 
but the worthies who undervalue it as l('
s 
perfect, forget the f.1.ct that fiRhes swim in 
water. Sound travels in air at tll(' rate of 
about cleven hundred, and in fre"h watcr 
at the f;amc temperature at nearly five 
thousand fpet per second; in sea-water still 
more rapidly That is to say, a fish hears 
a di!'t..'1nt sound more than four times as 
quickly as we humaT1!
 do. The sen
e of taste II 
in fi
hes is supposed to he dun; but there iH 
no apparent rea
on why it should b(' duller 
than with birds. And vet birds di
criminate. 
The vulture pTPfers l;'i
 carrion high. while 
the eagle Rtipulates for fresh-slain meat, 
the hen will leave bread-crumbs for a nice 
red worm, and the 
iskill may be taught 
tricks by tempting it with hempseed. 
Fishes may taste their food pleasantly, as 
"e sometimes do ours unplea
ant1y, for a 
considerable time after they have swallowed 
it. And if not g-astronomers of the purest 
water, fiRhes at. least enjoy the blessings of 
a good appetite and an easy digestion. 
'Vhat a comfort to be able, like the cod, 
to eat a hearty dinner of crabs, shells 
and all ! 
As to feeling, people fancy fishes can't 
feel, simply because they do not scream 
when hurt. A cod take
 his crimping 
philosophically, and eels are EO u!'ed to 
being skinned alive that they rather like 
it. f:o say cooks and fishermen. If we 
gagged our garroters while receiving their 
due of cat-o'-nine-tails, their silence would 
lead to a" similar inferf'nce, namely, that 
pain was not included in their list of sen- 
sations. 
That fishes are tameable is notoriou
, 
from innumerable examples of carp and 
gold-fish. The minnow may be easily 
t..'1med, so as to come to the surHlCe of the 
water, and take a worm held between the 
finger and thumb. The tame ('odfish of Gal- 
loway have often been quoted. J n the fish- 
ponds belonging to the establishment at Con- 
carneau, the turbot supplied there with board 
and lodging, until it is their turn to travel 
to the Paris market, recognise their keeper's 
footstep. At the whistle which announces 
their dinner hour, tlI('Y quit the bottom, in 
which they lay hid with their eyes and 
gills only uncovered by mud and 
al1d, and 
rise to the surface, where, with a rapid and 
undulating movement, they seize and make 
off with the portions of fish doled out to 
them. On the other hand, fishes are more 
cunning and distrustful the more they are 
angled for. Experience teacheg them to be- 
ware of the presence of biped enemif's. The 
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fact is certain, indisputàblc. Parisian anglers 
are well a\Yal'e, that the fishes in the Seine 
and the 
Iarne are much more difficult to 
catch thau those which live in out-of-the- 
way streams in out-of-the-way departments. 
'Vhy? Because they are angled for Sunday 
and working-day, from morning till night, 
and ti'om night till morning. 
N everthcless, fishes have their weak- 
nesses, as instanced, in the case of t,he roach, 
by 
fonsieur H. De la Blanchère, the author 
of an interesting little book* which has 

('rved as the text of the present discourse. 
Roach-fishil1g is a veritable trial, lJOt of 
strength, but of finesse, bet-ween the angler 
and the angled. 'Vhen the wind medùles 
with the 'business, it is often the angled 
\"ho gets the best of it, while the angler has 
his trouble for his pains. It would he too 
much to assert that the roach is a glutton; 
but it is only doing him justice to sa.y that 
he is an epicure. How were his favourite 
dishes discovered? How? 'Ve can only 
suppose, by some lncky accident. It was 
at Essones, near Paris, that our author by 
chance found out a marvellous roachy pre- 
1)31'at,ion, His preceptor was a boy belong- 
ing to the factory. 
One fine morning he had tai.:en his 
place at the foot of some old poplars, which 
form a tuft of verdure at one of the bends 
of the little stream. A lad, in the traditional 
schoolboy's blouse, with a wide-awake 
countenance aDd hair dishevelled like a 
lnisty comet, came and sat himself down 
without ceremony at a few paces'.distallce. 
Forthwith, he threw into the water a primi- 
ti ve line fastened to the end of a rod, 
which might have been a French beanstick 
snatched in haste from the p[tternal haricot 
garden. 
<-' The amateur stared sullenly while tile 
ýoung rogue was fiIIing his bag "\vith roach 
after roach, and casting a knmving look 
now and then at the elaborate baits and 
diverse \yorms, unsuccessfully employerr by 
his feIlow - fisherman. Every minute, a 
roach sv,ung in mid-air, and after describing 
a graceful curve was dancing on the grass. 
Every angler-every man of common 
Imman feeling-wiIl guess that, from that 
moment, our angler's most ardent wish 
was to know what potent bait the boy em- 
ployed. After every catch, he took out of 
his pocket a flat and thin.piece of some white 
substance, off which he tore a little bit and 
then returned the res.t to its hiding-place. 


.. L'Esprit des Poissons, par H. De Ia BIancbère. 
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Curiosity was stretched to the utmost; 
but dignity kept curiosity in check. For 
no earthly consideration would the baffled 
inquirer have asked his vanquisher for in- 
formation, so vexed and humiliated was he 
at finding a child checkmating him with so 
little ceremony. Chance-the good genius 
of fishermen-at last came to his assistance. 
His young friend caught sight of a passing 
playmate, and shouted: 
" He'! 'sidore! He' ! Tell m'man to 
make me a pancake. 
Iine is finished." 
The secret was out. The instant that a 
pancake was mentioned, the answer to the 
enigma was given. Our fisherman slyly 
stepped into a cottage hard by, and found 
the good woman, busy preparing the roach's 
pastry. 
" Bl St. Peter-the patron of fishermen 
-I have it!" the enlightened amateur ex- 
claimed with delight. "Nevertheless, I am 
bound to consider whether I ought to di- 
vulge the secret and rob myself of its sole 
possession, for the benefit of the angling 
fraternity. There is matter here for ample 
reflection; but generosity before egotism. 
All men are brothers, and it is as well to be 
influenced by that fact in a matter of such 
vital importance. Here then is the receipt! 
Stir a little water into a large tablespoonful 
of flour, add a pinch of salt; pour this 
paste into a frying-pan slightly greased. Let 
it fry till it is set, white not brown. Turn 
it, let the other side fry white. Serve hot, 
and carry it off in your waistcoat-pocket." 
'Vith a pancake manufactured by the 
mother, the angler returned and unblush- 
ingly entered into competition with the 
ROll. To what unscrupulous acts v,iIl not 
human passion lead! He soon showed the 
poor lad that, thal1ks to t.he pancake, he 
knew as much about roach-fishing as lw 
did-perhaps more. His conscience, how- 
eyer, was not quite easy, so he atoned for his 
treachery by presenting the lad with some 
Limerick hooks. Then, packing up his traps, 
he strolled back to his lodging, and after 
supping" off roach, slept the sleep of the just. 
The roach practises a system of mutual 
instruction. On the banks of the Loir- 
please not to confound le Loir with la Loire 
-there stands an abbey. Opposite the 
abbey, in the midst of the meadows, some 
cold springs of purest water break out, and 
uniting, hasten to join tIJe Loir in a broad, 
shallow, chiIly stream which is known in 
the neighbourhood as the Gué-Froid, the 
Cold Ford, and is the resort of whole shoals 
of magnificent roach. Now fish have their 
perversities, as well as men; and not a 
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AN EVEXIXG AT 
{OPETO'VK. 


single angler, for miles round about, cuuld 
I' ever get a. fi
h to take a hook in the Gué- 
I .Froid. One June morning, 
L De la Dlan- 
chère resolved to try, employing a mode of 
II ishing unknO\\n ill those parts, and con- 
sequently unknown to the fish of the place. 
1.1 :Every kind of fishing was practised there 
except fly-fishing, which determined him 
I to make the experiment, with a flue kitchen 
,I blue-bottle Htnck on the barb of his hook. 
) : 1 Scarcely had it touched the water before 
one, t\\ 0, three, ten, twenty, fifty roach, 
passed, one after the other, into his basket, 
: I until it made his shoulders ache. lIe re- 
II turned as proud as-well, Lucifer. But 
II nobody ',ould he'lieve he had caught iliai 
in the Gué-:Froid. 
The only 'way to convince the incredu- 
lous, was to take them "ith him, one bv 
j lone. and by revealing the secret, enabie 
them to have the same success, "hich was 
what be did. 
The first time, he and his friend had a less 
abundant catch than when he tried the 
trick alone. K eT"erthcless, the sport" as 
, not bad. They each of them took 
(Jme 
I thirty roach. Everybody 'Was now con- 
vincpd, as we'll they might be. 
' I Kext day, he returned to the Gué-Froid 
with fourteen companions. He got six 
I: roach: nobody else got anything. 
The day after, twenty anglen; ,\ ent to 
i' work. :Everybody's share was-exactly 
nothing at all. 'rhe roach had completed 
their education. 
All fish, therefore, are not absolute fools. 
But we should know much more about fish 
than we do if e,ery angler wele a savant, 
which would become oppressi\'"c to the 
reading pnblic, or if every savant were an 
angler. which might be harder li:raes on 
"ì
hes than they really deserve. 


AN EVENIXG AT MOPETOWK. 


THI- [
E is a class of persons who live by 
their wit.s, and whose condition seems, above 
all others, deserving of pity. These are the 
poor w (tndcrer8 "ho entertain u
, who spend 
their lives posting wearily from country 
town to country town, drao-ging along the 
few tm ps with which they set up their show. 
Some are highly probperou8: have made 
frienc1
 and connexiom:, and Cèln ..tlways 
confiJ -.utly rely 011 plent) of patronag-e. 
But there are other poor stragglers who 
creep into .l\Iopeto\\ n on their first TIsit; 
who secure the" Rooms" at the 
I
chanics' 
Institute with as fluttering a heart as 



 


though they were throwing dice; and who, 
according to the I'ules of such places, art' 
obliged to deposit a sum for hire and ga
, 
beforo they ean open the doors. 'Yith 
these it is often a perfect lottery: head..:, 
meaning a small fortune of two pounds tell : 
tails, beggary, and forfeiture of the meagre 
properties and stock. 
'Ve have all of us, through variou
 acci- 
dents, been forced to stay at ya.rious l\Iop('- 
towns, up and do,,]} the kingdom-a plac{. 
of h\ 0 or three straggling skeets" indillg 
up a hill, to where the railway station i!- 
planted. It is sometimes in the South, 
sometime
 in tbe North; but wherever it 
lies, we are sure to see on the railway 
arch, or tlIe gloomy blue stone wall thaI- 
skirts the road, the "posters" of thesl 
jocund" entertainers" whose whole life is 
b
ven up to coaxing a rough tftld churlish 
public to be amused. K 0 more dismal life 
call be imagined than that of these un- 
happy beings, ,\ hose very appearance is 
utterly opposed to their professed calling. 
and who ruefully Lear about with them such 
jovial mi:;;ceIlanies as the "r allet of 'Yit- 
'.Mirth and )Iomus-Two Hours of Shake- 
spearian Vagaries, and the like. The more 
florid and gorgeous the programmes tLat 
greet us as "e trundle into ßIopetown, tlw 
more desponding do they lca,Tc us; though 
ill the flamboyant and exciting picture.- 
of flying horses, and noble gymnasts, who 
seem like inferior mythological heroes (and 
indeed we haye seen frescoes of inferior 
merit), there is, it is true, always 
omething 
dashing and noble. 
Once being forced to remain a night a 
)Iopetown, I found on the table of the 
Dolphin coffee-room a number of little pro- 
grammes, note-paper bize, setting forth an 
entertainmen.t for that yery nig-Lt. I give 
it " textually," as our distracted neighbours 
across the Channel would sa.y : 
THE ROOMS, MOPETOWN. 
l7nder distinguÙl1,ed patronage. Fùr two n;ght8 onT!!. 
)IRS. 
OrXTAIX, 
Fonner]y preceptress in tbe family of Sir JA.MES 
"ADDLETRER, Hart., whose youthful family sbe had 
the honour of grounding in the refining branches of 
education, wiJI give 
TWO READINGS, 
The first from Sbakespeare's 
lasterpi(>Ce, 
KI
G JOHX! 
As read by her a
 Saddle tree, during Cbristmas, 18.-1';", 
in prest'nceof Sir James S:lddletree, Bart., and family, 
of the High SherifI', and an élite party of guests, 
This noble play has been specially prepared-all inde- 
licacies removed-while the characters of King John. 
. Constance, Falconbridgc, and lIubert, will be callell 
up before the spectator in a life-like manner bv 
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Mrs. l\fountain wiH take the oppol.tunity of introducing- 
her daughter, 
MISS THEODORA 
10UNTAIN, 
Who wiH recite the soul-stirring 
CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE! 
With other pieces. 
Places may be secured at the Rooms, where also may 
be sc
n the testimonial referring to Mrs. Mountain's 
connexion with Sir James 
addletree, Bart. 
'*' =It: i: Carriages to set ùown with the horses' heaùs towards 
Pump-lane. And gentlemen are requested t
 give 
their coachmen instructions accordingly. 
Grotesque as was this bill of fare, and pro- 
bable as it was that tI1e performance would 
f'orrespond to this odd promise, I yet felt 
a sort of uneasiness that it was too late to 
secure a place, and that my money might 
be refused at the doors. Hurriedly setting 
out, I made my way to the" Rooms"-a 
new, staring, plastery, uncomfortable place, 
too obviously, like such places all the king- 
dom over, groaning under a load of debt, 
and presenting a most unprosperous ap- 
pearance. I entered up spacious steps, into 
a white, illuminated roominess, which is 
another clmracteristic of such places. 1\1y 
footsteps echoed, and the sense of desertion 
was almost painful. The entertainment must 
have begun. "No, I was quite in time," I 
was assured by the person who took money. 
It was the" smaller han," with glaring 
,,,hite walls, white gallery, deal smelling 
floor, and a vast crowd-not of people, 
alas! but of pale, spindly cane-bottomed 
chairs, clustered together helplessly, like 
lean geese. On the front row-the "re- 
served seats" -sat the clergyman and his 
wife-the sole tenants of that sacred en- 
closure. In the seats of the second dignity 
were a severe-looking father and mother, 
and a governess; while in the "body of 
the hall," as it was entitled, half a dozen 
homely and honest-looking folk clung con- 
vul::JÏvely to the barrier, which separated 
them from the nobler portion of the area, 
:1nd seemed to be too scared by the hollow 
sound of their own footsteps to move about. 
There were three or four st.ray people 
looking down from the gallery, as from a 
deck. As I entered, every head was screwed 
round to survey me. The rostrum or 
platform was flanked by two new deal 
doors, unpainted by reason of the exhausted 
state of the funds of the concern, and a 
sort of sepulchral or sacrificial table, with 
one candle, was set out in the centre. The 
look of that gaunt and deserted platform 
afÌ.'ected me with the strangest mixture of 
feelings: the meagrel y ascetic air, the 
general bareness, forcibly suggested the 
block and scaffold-an impending surgical 


operation-a severe pass examination. The 
time for commencing was past by some 
minutcs, when there entered, with noisy 
and decisive tread, a tall, officer-like 
man, who looked round ruefully at the 
prison-like desolation into w}1Ïch he had 
entered. A soft whisper, which the vast 
echoes of the room enlarged into loud 
speech, ""yas borne to us from behind, to the 
effect that t.his was "Captain Spunner." 
It was gett.ing more and more desolating; 
we grew impatient, as did the sole stick 
and umbrella present, which feebly pro- 
tested. At last one of the deal doors opened. 
A tall and rather pretty young girl led 
in a severe-looking elderly lady, with a 
front of grey curls fixed at each side of 
her head, much as " winkers" are on a horse. 
She carried her book in her hand, and sur- 
veyed the audience with an air of disdainful 
severity. The clergyman and his wife, who 
had, by-the-bye, the air of "orders," ap- 
plauded in a friendly but patronising way. 
But she would not relax her severity. The 
tall young girl, who was dressed in white, 
with a broad blue ribbon of the Garter across 
her, came forward to address us, in a quiet, 
composed manner. 
"
Iy mamma wishes me to say," were 
her words, "that she is about to read the 
tragedy of King John, exactly as she re3.d 
it at Saddletree, in tI1e year 1847, before a 
distinguished audience. My mamma also 
wishes me to st.ate that everyt.hing impro- 
per or indelicate has been removed, and 
that there will be nothing heard to-night 
that could bring a blush into the cheek of 
the youngest child present." 
It was impossible to laugh, she said tbis 
with such earnestness and sincerity, though 
the officer grinned, and stared through his 
glass. Then the young lady sat down 
in a chair at the side, while her mamma 
deliberately wiped her tortoise-shell glasses, 
and finding much difficulty in arranging 
the light, at last placed the candle between 
herself and the book, and, after a severe 
look round, began her task. 
Poor soul! It was one low "mumble," 
very slow and deliberate, much as she 
would have read out a domestic letter, a.nd 
was quite inaudible in the gallery. After 
a quarter of an hour of this murmm'il1g, 
a blunt voice came from the gallery, 
" Speak up, marm, please!" and filled us 
all with consternation. It proceeded from 
an honest-faced operative, leaning on his 
elbows, and utterly indiftèrent to the con- 
centrated gaze of the half-dozen faces in 
the select rows now turned full on him. 
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The old lady stopped. Her daughter rose 
and came forward. 
" :My mamma." sne said, softly, "is suf- 
fering from a cold to-night, and is forbiddC'n 
by tbe physicians to exert herself in the 
level p:l

ages. As the occasions of the 
tragedy require it, she will endeavour to do 
justice to the g-rand scenes illustrated by 
the genius of :Mrs. Siddons and her brother 
the late John Philip Kemble." 
In homage' to these illustrious names the 
umbrella and stick involuntarily made noise 
-also in indignant protest a4j the inter- 
ruption. The operative was awc-stricken; 
though I fancy he must have referred the' 
allusion to the " level passages," to the ap- 
proaches of the building. After this epi- 
sode the old lady resumed her task, in 
rather a lower voice than before. 
It began to grow rather depressing. 
Twenty minutes more went by; the cler- 
gyman fen asleep. Suddenly, with an 
audible yawn of impatience, the officer 
rose, and tramped steadily ana leisurely 
down the ball, tIIl'owing down the umbrella, 
I which projected at an angle. But the 
reproof he received was masterly. The 
reader stopped deliberately, wiped her 
glasses, and fonowed his retreating form 
with her eyes all down the hall, until it 
disappeared through the furthest doorway. 
She then resumed. We darcd not budge, 
she had us so completely under her despo- 
tism. But, by the time we reached the 
conclusion of the first act, it was apparent 
that things could not be protracted further, 
and, after a little whispering, tbe young 
In.dy came forward. 
"My mamma bids me say that she is too 
exhausted to repeat any more of Shake- 
speare's tragedy of King John, or go be- 
yond the level passa.ges to-night. Her 
physicians have warned bel' against work- 
ing up the exciting scenes of this great 
tragedy. 'Vith your permission we will 
proceed to the second part of tbe perform- 
ance. " 
At this news we all re-settled oUTselves 
in our places, making the attenuated legs of 
the ca.lle-hottome'd chairs scream or. the 
new floor. The relief was something de- 
licious: the cJergymall woke up, anù we 
looked forward to something- refreshing. 
After arranging her blue ribbon, and re- 
ceiving many directions from the elderly 
lady, who was regarding us severely, with 
her glasses ready for action, the young lady 
came forwarrl. 
" My mamma," she said, "wishes me to 
recite for you a poem which she composed 


at Stalybridge. The merchants at Staly- 
bridge, when my mamma was taken ill 
there, were very kind to us; and to put on 
record her sense of their goodne
s, my 
mamma wrote the following" lines." 
The severe old lady here pulled her 
daughter to her, and whispered for a mI- 
nute, nodding and frowning. 
"And my mamma wishes me to add, 
that they were afterwards published in the 
Stalybridge :Mpl'eury, am11llueh admired." 
She then delivered eight or ten stan7as, 
of which the following, or nearly the fol- 
lo"wing, was a specimen: 
:Merchants of Stal) bridge! Stalybridge merchants! 
Kindly and excellent men. 
Hearts full of feeling, as full as your purses, 
Lavish, ogain and again! 
The world it is coM-as empty as cold, 
Ungrateful ond hollow 
o see. 
Though ne'er we may meet, I ehall ncver forget, 
How kindly you'vc> acted to me. 

lerchants of Stalybridge ! 
)Jerchants of Stalybridge! 
Stalybridge merchants! 
At the third stanza, and when the bur- 
don recurred, ")lerchants of Stalybridge, 
Stalyhridge merchants!" a sort of hys- 
terical merriment came on me, and I felt 
that, if the burden came again-which it 
must do-exposure of a disgraceful order 
would take plact'. It did recur: and I dis- 
graced myself. The tortoise-shell glasses 
were instantly levelled-it seemed like an 
order for the police to remove me-I grew 
red in the face, exploded once, and while tho 
young lady paused, rose abruptly and fled. 


SEA SOKG. 
CA.LL "not the old life back, oh s('a, 
In the grave where it lies thcre let it be, 
"\\T aka not the pale ghost up for me; 
eRll not the dearllove back. 
Bid not the tranquil pulses throng, 
To tumult and passion, fret and \\rong, 
Hush thc sad memories in thy song, 
Call not the dead love back. 
Was not its brief life full of pain, 
Of weary waiting and struggle vain? 
Bid it not '\\aken to weep again, 
Call not the dead love back. 
Lurid and bright was its morning ray. 
I<Ïerce was the glare of its noontide s\\ ay, 
Cold o'er its death closed the gloaming grey, 
Call not the dead lo\"e back. 
There let it lie in its fatal charm, 
With its closen eye and its folded palm; 
There let it lie in its solemn calm, 
Call not the dead love back. 
Sin
 of the upwards glorious power, 
Sing of the present's harvest hour, 
Sin;::: of the tuture's golden dower, 
Call not the dead love back. 
Sing on, sin
 on, in thy mi
hty chime, 
Of the world to come and its joys sublime, 
But, oh! in the terrible name of Time, 
ColI not th" dead love back, 
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Sing of the work that is waiting still, 
For the earnest hand and the steady will, 
Of the great crusade against want and ill, 
Oh sea, call nothing back. 


:MAY-DAY A1\lO:YG THE :UULES. 
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I r had been an old promise that I should, 
before finally leaving the south of France, 
spend a :May-day at Oloron for the purpose 
of seeing the great mule fair held there. 
Accordingly, on the 30th of April, 1868, we 
started from Pau, stopping to lunch at 
Belair, so celebrated for its beautiful view 
of the neighbouring mountains. While 
waiting at the inn up drove a Pau acquaint- 
ance in the person of the 1vlarquis de Che- 
rizet, out of whose pony-carriage was lifted 
fi square box, which proved to contain a 
poor little beading of about a month old, 
whose mother had been shot and itself cap- 
tured, the day before, in the mountains near 
U rdos : and very sulky and strange the poor 
little orphan looked, as we peered at him 
through the bars, which confined him to his 
eÀtemporised prison. 
}'rom Belair to Oloron the drivc is very 
be::mtiful, and it was enlivened by the freaks 
and antics of the mules we passed, whose 
o,yners were bringing them from all p3.rts 
for the sale of next day, for by far the 
greater number of these animals seen in 
Spain, and caUed Spanish, are ill reality 
reared on the French side of the Pyrenees. 
At the old-fashioned inn we were wel- 
comed by the five spinster sisters, joint 
hostesses of the Hôtel Soustalot, who have 
not yet abandoned the gracious old custom 
of attending in person, to welconle the 
coming, and speed the parting guest. 'Ve 
declined the rooms first offered to us, per- 
ceiving that being over the portail "dlÌch 
formed an archway over the road, all 
the mules and muleteers would have to 
pass underneath, on their way from the 
Basse to the Hauteyille, where the fair 
was to take place next day; and their in- 
cessant tramping throughout the night 
would be but a bad preparation for a hard 
day's sight-seeing; so we took up our 
quarters in a queer little excrescence of a 
room, built out from the house, so as to 
have three windows and three aspects, 
commanding respectively the river, the 
ridge on which the oldest part of the town 
is built, and a steep bank with an escarped 
road thronged by a grotesque procession 
of Spaniards in their strange costumes, 
Béarnais peasants in their more sober 
dresses, horses, mules, donkeys, pigs, and 
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sheep. I could watch this dissolving view 
from the window through a light green 
screen, formed by a young plane-tree 
which gTew just before it.. Oloron is quite 
the town of plane-trees, which grow every- 
where, forming most delectable shady 
boulevards and allées, their curiously blis- 
tered trunks giving a sickly yellow green 
tint to the chequered sunlight. At this 
time of the year they afford shelter to in- 
numerable nightingales, who in this coun- 
try sing as much by day as by night, and 
keep up what our pretty little waitress 
(,,-ho, I suppose, thought nothing could 
be charming but herself) called a "vilain 
tapage. " 
The table d'hôte dinner followed, the 
cuisine and service, though extremely 
simple, being clean and quite sufficiently 
good. The five sisters officiate as waitresses, 
an arrangement which must go far towards 
rendering their hôtel profitable. The re- 
past was somewhat dull. A lady would ap- 
pear to be an unusual apparition, and the 
effect of my presence seemed to depress 
the company, chiefly composed of commis- 
voyageurs, to a point fully justifying Sir 
'Val tel' Scott's remark on the invariable 
stupidity of their English brethren. Si- 
lently the meal progressed; the only talker 
being, fortunately for rue, my immediate 
neighbour, whom I found an intelligent 
and pleasant man, and 1-vho afterwards 
procured us useful information as to an 
expedi tion we were planning to make in 
the Val d' Aspe. 
'The following morning we breakfasted 
at eight o'clock on tea and trout, before 
mounting the zigzag road, in company with 
strings of mules and pigs, to the Haute- 
ville. The day was roasting hot, but the 
little plane-planted Place was a delightful 
refuge from the rays of the sun. Thus 
early there was no crowd within its })re- 
cincts, and I could observe at leisure the 
curious sccne. Encircling the wall, and 
crowding over it, were innumerable heads 
of mules, donkeys, horses, and ponies, many 
deep, forming a queer, fantastic kind of set- 
ting to the green oval Place. There was 
remarkably little strugb'ling or movement. 
Their places once taken, the patient beasts 
stood gazing longingly with their soft b:o:w n 
eyes into the cool
 shady plane grove, glvmg 
but small sign of life, save by the 8
-itching 
of their tails and the twitching of their long 
ears. 'The owners hovered near, sat on the 
wall, or bestrode the animals, but at this 
stage there appeared to be but little busi- 
ness doing. The fair lasts three days. 
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Im.tg11U' "hat a reign of obstinacy, a thrt'C 
ua

' mule and pig fair I Thesc laHt ap- 
pe
ll'E'd to give the mo
t trouble, and their 
grulltiJl
 remonstrances ag-.lin
t the coer- 
cion they were 6uhjccted to, \\ ere very ve- 
}H'mcnt in the neig-hbouring street, 
rnlC shouh; of the public chee&c-weigher, 
however, took my attention from the doleful 
"
omplaillts of the pigs, and. r "atched 
"ith 
omc intcl'cst the opera,tion b) which 
each mnuntaineel' ascertains, for the sum 
of one sou, the preeise weight of his storc 
of cheese. rl'he contents of the cradle in 
"llich the clH
esps are carried, duly weighed 
mlll ticketed, and the sou paid, a vresiding 
sergent de viIle presents him with a corre- 

ponding certificate; and off he marc1u s 
to another q narter to dispose of his goods 
as he be
1 IIL'JY. 
A doleful wl1ining bleat, close by, be- 
trayed some unfortunate black and "hite 
lambs l.t'ing in groups under the trees, ready 
for sale. Each sman beaC5t formed a tinv 
triangl(', his luckless little legs being tie
l 
together at an angle with his outstretched 
head and tail; each woolly coat was 
marked by the owncr in some fantastic 
wa) or colour. I never saw so ghastly an 
eflect, a
 that produced by smearing "ith 
blne the eyes of the black lamb
. 
A really very pretty little pony \\ a5 
offered 0 me for sixtv francs, "hich "ouM 
have been worth at .least fonr times that 
amount in England. 
A goorl-natured limonadière lent me a 
cbair, and \\ hilc I was drinking some of 
her lemonadp, I was yiolent1y as::::aultcd b) 
a small gipsy urchin to whom I had been 
rash cnaug-h to give a handful of bon-bons 
earlier in the day, He l)oked his bro" n 
little fist into my "poca," and on its being 
cjed{'d, he proceeded to abu:-;e and to cuff 
me, with all his five-year-old btrcllgth. 
That filthy, Lalf-naked, unkept Dohemian 
family formed a strong contrast to their 
bUIToundinf,s, and pl" 'cnted precisely the 
foil "all tea by an artist. s eye to the Vr ell- 
dres:;cd, prosperous crowd. '1'here \\ a:.; thE' 
old hag of a. grandmother, her "rinkles 
hla.ck '" ith dirt, grabhin
 "ith her long' 
horny fingers at her impish grandchildren, 
:15 thev darted mischievouslv in and out 
among. tIJC by
tanders, '" hile the handsome 
mother looked on with the expression of a 
"ild bpa!':t half silly, }mlf sava
p, unable 
or unwilling- to check her young barbaria.ns 
as they audaciously filched nuts aml plums 
from the f'tal1s. 
About twelve o'clock lunchuon groups 
l)Cgan to form, and Bom thing like society 
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to be enjoyed by the fair-goers. Here half 
a. dozen peasants di
cu

ed their business 
and their cold omeldte, seated in a row on 
the wall, only interrupted by the nece&ity 
of administering gentle raps on the smooth 
moist no:\e of a pertinaciously hungry mull', 
who totally disregarded such abusive re. 
monstrances as "Enfant gâté tais-toi." 
Spaniards lounged on tllP sunny 80uth 
wall, or crowded the windows of surround. 
ing cabarets, w}lCnce they had a good vie" 
of their prospective pureha.ses, :MOUll- 
tainé
'rs wearing wide shady béret", look- 
ing', in their hug-e p(.aked beMlouses, and 
with their long hair streaming over their 
shoulders, like figures out of Stothard's 
Canterbury PilgrimR, relieved guard, 60 a!-\ 
to aHow thf'ir bright-fichued worn en kind to 
rest and refresh themselv(;s, after their weary 
wa.tching of the mules. Tenderly and affec- 
tionately many petted the beasts they hoped 
so soon to lose. 
:Miniature carters and drovers, in and 
below their teens, herded together in this 
sp Irc honr to narrate their adventure.. and 
to cumpare their fairing!';. As one glanced 
at their f>trongly illarked features and 
square-built little formf-;, be-hérded and 
be-bloused preci:.;ely like their elders, as 
they stood cracking their" hips with mimi
 
force, one remarked ho\\ h.uly the Ba;-;que 
and Béarnais child is fitthcI' to the man. 
Swarthy well-dressed girls flocked into 
the Plane Place to see" hether there was 
any prospect of dancing. This, I "as told 
bv my friend the lemonade 'Vender, would 
d
\pel
d on whether "suffi
amment dt.. 
jeunessse" assembled. I conclude this did 
not prove thc case, as there were no fiigns 
of a bal1 when we left the HauteviIle, at 
t"c1ve u'c1ock. 'Ve sauntered through the 
ero\\ ded town before returning to the inn, 
and greatly admired some of the mule
 and 
hors
:i!, e:.pecially two young- bays, which 
"oulù make beautiful ladies' hor:,es a ye.u 
hence. The moment wc were observed to 
look at a hor
e, his owner or groom would 
cummonly produce a crumpled piece (If 
papcr, which proved to be a certificate from 
the HarnH, teHing his pedigree and aO'e. 
The Spanish co
tulDes di::k.ippointed me 
in number and brilliancy. One farmer, 
inùeeù, I 
aw 1'0 "\\ell and de.mly dre'ised, 
that I coveted his long mauve 
u.
h, so diili- 
cuH to find in France, where the orthodox 
colour for sashes is red or green. Touching 
it with one hand, and holding my purse> in 
t he other, I offered to buy it; but he marched 

",\ay, t.it!lE'l" olltmded or not understanding 
my mealllDg. 
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We came upon a fine old Norman church 
now used as a warehouse for lamb-skins. 
This, however, is not the profanation it at 
first sight appears. 
"he aHar above, in a 
Roman Catholic country, constitutes the 
consecrated part of a church, and this 
being removable at pleasure, leaves the 
church, so to speak, disconsecrated. The 
hides of lambs are prepared and made iut.:> 
gloves, which are here honestly sold as 
gants d'Agneau, but which I recognised as 
being the same sort of glove bought by 
poor deluded folk at Pau and Bayonne, as 
kid. Other articles of commerce here are 
linen, crimson sashes, checked fichus, and 
iron. A large number of young men and 
women are employed at Oloron in wool- 
stapling. The shops are unpretending but 
good, and arranged with taste. The por- 
celain tiles largely sold here form a very 
pretty feature in the shop windows. A less 
pleasing merchandise is wicker traps, much 
resembling the bottoms of baskets, made 
here for sale, as we were told, among Spa- 
niards. We begged to know what could 
l)e entrapped by such clumsy means, and 
were assured that they were invaluable for 
insertion in beds to secure immunity from 
bugs! The necessity for such contrivances 
does not give a pleasant impression of our 
Spanish neighbours. I-Iaving walked about 
long enough, we returned to the inn to 
lunch, and then drove to St. Christau de 
Lurbe,a small watering-place lately brought 
into notice by its new proprietor, the Comte 
de Barrante. The five miles drive along a 
natural terrace shaded by oak and beech is 
lovely. From it we could see the first part 
of the road to the Val d' Aspe, running 
alon g an almost parallel crest. "\Ve over- 
took numbers of peasants returning on 
their donkeys to Lurbe and neighbouring 
vilJages, with their purdmses made at the 
gran de foire; including lambs, who would 
certainly rejoice when they had attained 
the end of their journey. Each miserable 
little quadruped was squeezed down into 
one end of the long striped purse-like 
market bag, used by the Béarnais peasant. 
This was slung through the girths of the 
donkey, and out of the slit mouths at each 
end, the poor little beasts' heads protruded 
and peered piteously, close to the dang]ing 
and spurred heels of the riders. The 
modern St. Christau consists of a cluster 
of houses and buildings connected with the 
establishment, and has a vcry park-like 
appearance. It is prettily laid out with 
walks and avenues, and is for a small 
watering-place one of the most attractive I 
have seen in the Pyrenees. The only large 



 


buildings are an hôtel kept by a Spaniard, 
and two bath houses. There are, besides 
Comte de Barrante's own pretty châlet, 
two smaller ones for letting. 
The Commandery of the Knights Hos- 
pital1ers of St. Christau was situated in 
ancient times between Lurbe and Eysus, 
and was closely connected with the mo- 
nastery of St. Christine, of which the ruins 
may still be seen from Urdos. 
This religious house waR either founded 
or re.established about the year 1126, by 
Gaston the Fourth, Vicomto de Béarn. 
His father it was who rebuilt the town 
and cathedral of Oloron, or, as it was an- 
ciently called, Illurona, or Civitas Elloro.. 
neusium. A worthy son of this same Cen- 
tulle t,he Fourtll, Gaston's first thought on 
returning from the Crusades was to benefit 
Béarn by spending his newly-acquired 
riches in founding and endowing various 
religious establishments. Not only at 
the siege of Jerusalem had Gaston distin- 
guished himself, but he had proved himself 
so valuable an ally to Alphonse Ie Bataillant, 
King of Navarre and Arragon, in his con- 
quest of Saragossa, that King Alphonse 
conferred on him the title of "Segnor in 
Saragoza." By this elevation Gaston also 
acquired the title of first "Ricombre" of 
Saragossa; a dignity which, it would ap- 
pear, raised the possessor to a position littl6 
short of equality with the king. The 
children of the "Ricombres" bore the 
name of "Infants," and the chevaliers in 
their service of "Cavalieros de Honor;" 
and the king in return for their services was 
obliged to take counsel with the "Ri- 
combres" in every important matter of 
government. Gaston spent ten years in 
his "Ricom brerie," at Saragossa, before 
returning to his native Béarn. To none 
of his new foundations did he so especial1y 
devote himself as to t11e monastery of St. 
Christine, whose position on the summit of 
the highest mountain, commanding the 
entrance to the Port d' Aspe on the road to 
Jaca and Saragossa, gave it great import- 
ance. It afforded a blessed refuge to 
pilgrims, merchants, and peasants, sur- 
prised by winter storms in these dangerous 
passes. The neighbouring commandery 
had a monastery attached to it in connexion 
with that of St. Christine, both of which 
assumed the arms of the Knights of St. 
Christau, viz., a white pigeon with a cross 
in its beak. The following legend is told 
as the origin of these armorial bearings. 
The workmen who were employed to build 
the monastery were baffled in several at- 
tempts to lay the foundations, owing to 
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the special difficulties presonted by the 
soil, and position of the site first chosen. 
No better fortune a.ttended the seconù and 
third venture, and the builders were in 
dc;;pair', when one morning thf'Y perceived 
a. white pigeon bearing a cross in its beak. 
"rhey pursueù the l)ird, which perched on a 
box-tree, but though it flew away on their 
near approach, they found in the branches 
the cros:; it had left. They took this as a 
good omen, and proceeded successfully to 
lay the foundations on the spot where the 
tree had stood. On the altar was carved 
the blessed sign. and its winged bearer, 
which later became also the convent arms. 
A somewhat similar story to that of 
Prince Bladud's di5covery of the virtues 
of the Bath waters, is told of the St. 
Chri:;ta.u :-;prings. The discoverer is sup- 
posed to have been a neatherd who lived 
about the year A.D. 1300, and to have be- 
longed to the dpspised race of Cagots, who, 
whatever the origin of their much dis- 
cussed name may have been, appear, at all 
events, to have been descendants of those 
who were suspected of being 
ufferers from 
the introduction of leprosy into Béarn, by 
the crusaders on their return from the East. 
The then governors of the country made 
all possible efforts to isolate those afflicted, 
or supposed to be afflicteù, by this horrible 
disease. Separate houses, and in the 
c1lurches separate doors and bénitiers, 
etl'ected this object in life, while in death 
they were condemned to lie in special 
cemeteries. One law restricted their em- 
ployment to out-of-door trades, such as 
shepherding, thatching, and cutting wood. 
I t was one of these humble shepherds who, 
rlwt:>lling in a cabin close to St. Christau, 
u:;cd to water his animab. at the neigh- 
bOUl'ing source, and also take it for his own 
use. He found his malady gradually di
- 
appearing, which he attributed to the effect::. 
of the sparkling fountain. This he made 
knuwn tu his felluw-sutit-rcrs, and its fame 
spread until Cagots flocked from all parts 
to profit by it. The particular spring-for 
there are five in aU, frequented by these 
poor creatures-still retains the naDlC it 
then acquired of " ca u des la, dl'c:-: " or " des 
dartrcs. " 
Owing to the miserable prejudices of the 
Béal'uais, they 
hunned tho 1'o::;o1't of the 
Cag-ots to their own lùss, and it" a
 long 
befìH'c the gcneral public benefitted by these 
"atcrs, which are now used both for drink- 
ing and bathing in ca:;cs not only of skin 
disorder:" Lut ulso of intermittcnt fevcr, 
rheumatism, asthma, &c. &c. 
It would be hard to say whethcr we 
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found the" grande foire," or the day after 
the f:âr, which we 
pent in the Val d'A
pe, 
the more enjoyahle. The carly part of the 
drive on leaving Oloron, wa.s indeed scarcely 
so picturesque as tha.t of 81. Christau, 
but it perhaps enhanced the marvellousJy 
beautiful scenery into which we emerged 
on reaching ASè1t'pe. There the Basque 
country begins, and from this point the 
views continue increasing, if pos!-ible, in 
picturesqueness and beauty, till U rdos is 
reached. The mountains, it is tru(', are 
Jess bold and rugged than in other of the 
Pyrenean gorges, but they are so distri- 
buted and thrown about, as to present an 
infinitely greater variety of tints, while they 
charm by the very contrast they offer to the 
better known excursions. 

\ gradual ascent along a capital road 
follows the course of the Gave J'Oloron, 
which is crossed at Escob, after passing 
the rugged Pêne or Bolt, near which a 
Latin inscription, cut in the rock, com- 
memorates the making of this road by the 
Romans under Valerius. Passing through 
Sarrance we still follow the line of the 
Gave to Bédous. The colour of the water 
is a pretty soft brown, like the ground of a 
cameo, or the liquid shadow of Dante's 
Lethe, "Bruna, bruna, sotto l'ombra per- 
petua," quite different from the beautiful 
beryl tint of the other Gaves of the Pyre- 
nees. 'Vhile the horses were being changed 
at Bédous, we breakfasted at the tidy little 
inn, two Ba:::.que farmers making conversa- 
tion for us the while. They told us of a 
compatriot, an Engli
h clergyman of good 
family, who has adopted this beautiful 
country as his own, married a mountain 
beauty, and, entirely giving up his pro- 
fession and nati ye land, settled in the half 
Prote::;tant village of Osse, near Bédous. 
where he dividc:) his time between cultivat- 
ing a little" propriété," fishing, and paint- 
ing the lovely scenery by which he is sur- 
rounded. The singular i
olated French 
Protestant community of Ossc consist
 of 
about thirty fhmilies, who haye preserved 
their faith for ages in the midst of their 
Roman Catholic neigh bours. The two 
churches are equally ancient, and there is 
no rivalry nor enmity on the part of the 
majority towards the small Protesta.nt 
mi
lOrity; 011 the contrary, intermarriages 
are 110t uncommon nor objected to by the 
prie:-;t
, sho)\ ing how curiously tradition 
and habit will induce tolerance, liS well as 
the contrary. Some ycars ago wo spent a. 
morning' in tbe village of O

(', lioniscd by 
the pasteur, but as it lies somewhat oft' the 
main roa.d, and we were a.nxious to push on 
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to U rdos, we wcrc unable on this occasion 
to visit it" or to see the very ancient and 
cu.rious Roman church at Accous, "ARpa 
Luca." Here thc Pyrenean Burns, Des- 
pourrius, was born, and an obelisk is 
f'rected to his memory. 
Briskly our Bédous horses trotted up 
the valley, obedient to the howls and 
shrieks of the energetic "cocher," who 
ncver for one minute subsided into silence. 
Indifferent to his somewhat paralytic wJ}ip, 
the steeds were attentive to his voice, 
which, when for a moment not required to 
exhort them, went off into a wild kind of 
chant, and again, without a moment's 
pause, relapsed into yells of encourage- 
ment. 
As we left the Bassin de Bédous, we 
passed from one magnificent defile to an- 
other, and threaded the narrow streets of 
Aigun and Etsaut-streets so narrow that 
to pass another vehicle would have been 
absolutely impossible. The story occurred 
to our minds in which such a perplexing 
case is suggested to that most charming 
of elderly heroines, the "my lady" of 
Mrs. Gaskell, who, after much considera- 
tion, thus solved the problem: "The 
youngest creation must back." For- 
tunately, it was not necessary for us to re- 
sort to this aristocratic but inconvenient 
process, nothing of nobler creation than 
mules appearing to impede our progress. 
The roadside waIls were hung with lamb- 
.-;kins in process of drying, ready for making 
into gloves. "\Ve now approacheù the last 
defile, leading to the foot of the fort of 
Urdo
, or Portalet, which commands and 
bars the entrance to tbe valley, by the 
magnificent road made by the great N apo- 
leon, to facilitate the conveyance of timber 
for ship-building from the neighbouring 
forests. The fort of Portalet. though in its 
way unique, reminds one of Gibraltar and 
Ehrenbreitstein. It is hewn in the natural 
rock, within the shoulder of an almost })er- 
pendicular hill, the façades only and the 
domed roofs to the innumerable long pas- 
sages being formed of masonry, which is 
battlemcnted and flanked by bartezan tur- 
rets. Loopholes and embrasures for cannon 
are pierced in the face of the fortress. But 
the exterior gives the spectator no idea of 
the extent and number of the galleries, 
stair
, and batteries excavated in its in- 
terior. They remind one more of the in- 
tricate construction of the architect bee, or 
some such ingenious insect, than of any- 
thing Else. 
1:ore than ten years were oc- 
cnpi-cd in forming this gigantic outpost of 
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France, which is capable of holding three 
thousand mell. A zigzag road conducts, 
by a succession of stages, to tl1e fort, which 
is at a height of five hundred feet, over- 
looking a precipice, which is connected, by 
a drawbridge spanning the abyss, with 
the rock on which the fort stands. The 
destruction of this bridge would, of course, 
be an easy matter to the garrison, should 
it be wished to interrupt communication 
between France and Spain. Only one 
company of soldiers i
 stationed at Urdos, 
and this is changed every six months. 
Though the main part of the regiment 
was qUal-tered at Pau, remarkably little in- 
tercourse appeared to be kept up with these 
exiles in the solitary fort. The officers, we 
presume, receive newspapers and letters, 
but the men were in utter ignorance of 
recent news, Dot even having heard of the 
late successes of the English army in 
Abyssmia. They took a lively interest in 
Pan news, especially in hearing wllat 
music their band, of which they are justly 
proud, had been playing lately. It has 
been quite a pleasure to us since our trip 
to Urdos to forward to these poor billiard- 
less, paperless Frenchmen our local Pyre- 
nean journal. That they appreciate ðuch 
resources is e\ ident from the extensive use 
made of a library provided for the garrison 
by the kindness of the sous-préfet, and for 
which the monthly subscription amounts 
to one sou per member. A private soldier 
who accompanied us in our inspection of 
the fort was deep in lVII's. GaskeIl's novel, 
Nord et Sud. We were amused at meet- 
ing our old friend in :French disguise in 
this out-of-the-way corner of the world. 
The reader informed us he found it the more 
interesting because of the recent agitation 
in France on the subject of strikes. 
This airy bracing place must be tho 
best possible change for the soldiers who 
have suffereù from the bad fever, which 
has of late infested the unhealthy barracks 
at Pau. It was touching to hear with 
what gratitude and feeling the men spoke 
of the devotion and death of a sister of 
charity at Pau, who had especially taken 
under her charge sick soldiers, from whom 
she eventually caught her fatal illness. 
Sæur Felicité was a lady by birth, but de- 
voted herself and her fortune to the allevia- 
tion of those who, like her own ùearly loved 
brother, were in the service of their country. 
" She nursed me through the fever, and 
saved my life," said one man to me; ., and 
nngrateful it seemed for me to be herf', 
breathing this fine air and to be growing 
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stronger every day, while she was dying 
of infection and bad air. I was not even 
present at her funeral, the saint! Ah! 
but she understands all that now, ",ithollt 
doubt !" 
Buch talk whiled away tho time as I sat 
in the concierge's quarters, while the rest 
of the party ill
pectc(l the fort more fully 
than I was able to do, not feeling inclined 
to go down by subterranean passages to 
the bed of the Gave, only to remount beforo 
descending the zigzag road to meet our 
carriage. I amu8e<l myself by watching 
tho chivalrous attentions paid by the 
soldiers to the concierge'!:) niece, the only 
Rpeeimen of the fair s('x illh3.hiting- t!tis 
desolate stronghold. .Much inclined, ap- 
parently, to give herself airs, the Queen of 
Urdos must infallibly he f'poilt for any 
other sphere in which her subjects may be 
fewer, and their devotion more divided. 
'Ve reluctantly took leave of Urdos in 
all its rugged beauty, and descended to the 
road, where the carriage was a\\ aiting us 
on its return from the village of U rdos, 
about a mile distant, where the horses, and 
doubtless the melodious Jehu also, had 
been refreshed. 
The 
Iarquis de Cherizet's bear cub was 
caught on a mountain near Urdos. 'Ve 
Lave heard lately that the poor little fellow 
has been presented to the Jardin des 
Plantes at Pari:-:;, having proved sulky and 
intractable at Pau. In the month of June 
we saw a magnificent bear-
kin offered for 
sale in one of the Pyrenean village
, which 
turned out to be that of the father of this 
cub, killed closp to U rao
, as he, poor beast, 
was prowling about, reg'1rdless of his own 
safety, in search of his wounded ,,,ife w-ith 
her little one. 
\Ve returned at a great pace to Bédous, 
\\ here we agaiu picked up our own horses. 
'Ye had, in the morning, overtaken Spa- 
niards leading, driving, or riding home 
their newly bought mules; and we now 
met strings of the handsome sleek skitti
h 
brutes going to 
pain "ith their bizarre and 
dirty-Iookillg owners. Pretty as the groups 
were, tho eye ;t lmo
t "earied ûf t he endless 
and confused procession of frisky beasts, 
c8peciallyas thl'Y seriou
ly retarded our re- 
turn by their pranks and D1canùcrings; ac- 
quaintance with their new ma<.;ters being so 
recent as to make numbers ûf them, loose as 
they werl.', more than half inclined to turn 
round, and follow our can.j:1-ge ba('k to 
Oloron. \\r e rl'turned late to a f'olitary 
dinner, a.nd were g]ad to go to bed after 
our
long day in the mountrl.in
. 


Defore leaving the foHowiJ]f!" day, the 
third of the fair and the principal da.y for 
pleasure purposes, \\ e took a 
troll in the 
Place ûf the Dasse Vi lie, among the booth

, 
gambling - tables, méllageries, &c., which 
were thronged by peasants and to\\ nsfolk. 
I g"lmbled at the china amI glas,; rotatory 
taùle, and won once out of three timC'
, but 
instead of gaining the imp.....sing candle5tick 
which had been offered to bribe me, I "aoi 
put off "ith a lop-sided salt-cellar. This I 
presenteLl to a juvenile bystander, who 
seemed quite overwhelmed with the magni- 
tude ()f the gift. 
'Ve recognised some old Cauterets facc,; 
in the crO\\(l, among others that of a fur 
dealer who for three weeks per
isteù in try- 
ing to cheat us into buying black fox-skin
 
\\ ith artificial hrl1
he:;. Here we wero for- 
tunate in findin
 and buying a fine speci- 
men with a good brush, and its own! 
'Ve bought two trifling photographs of 
Oloron, hut could get none of beautiful 
U1'do
, which would be so good a subject 
for photography. That Oloron and Urdos, 
which are within such easy reach of Pau, 

hould be but little known by our erratic 
country people, is singular. That it is so, 
is proved by the fact that at none of tho 
numerous photograph shops at Pau couhl 
I get a single view. taken in or near the 
Yal d'
\..!'pe. ..An Oloron tradesman, who 
comuines a little photographing with hioi 
many other vocations, and who migrates in 
the summer to Cauterets, promised to tak
 
for me some vie\\ ii of the valley and fort. 
For the nonce 1 "as obligeù to content my- 
self \\ ith buying some trifling fairings a-; 
sou venirs of a previous pleasa,nt visit to 
Oloron. Certainly, it was nece5'o
ary to get 
up a little romance to enhance the v
11ue of 
these bagatelles, fur the intrinsic worth of 
the wicker fish (whose interior i
 intended, 
1 cannot ::-ay calculatul, to conhin knitting- 
needle
, to be inserted at the nustrils) and 
of the grim ,.;pecimen of jewellery I chosl'. 
scarcely recommends them ft.S the vrai., 
bijou
, the loquacious vemlcl' reprl 

ntt.d 
them to be ! 
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, of the 
c()a
t of Xorway, thl're is not 80 wild, 
 
dreary, -;0 
avage a seaboard in Europe as 
that of the coast of Drittany. GC'neral1y 
the OCC'1n scems to put oft' some at lea
t of 
the terrors of its grandeur, its might, .Uld 
its loneliI.L ::J \\ hen it eomc.5 to mf'ct tLo 
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land. On the iron-bound s}lOres of Finis- 
tcrre and the Côtes du Nord it is not so. 
There it seems, as if the ocean had im- 
pressed all itB character on the land, in- 
stead of receiving any moQification from it. 
And the parish of Tregast.el, to which 
Delaroche had been sent, is situated on 
the wildest part of thif:> wild coast. The 
population, among whom he was sum- 
moned to labour, seemed to bear, in every 
part of their character, the same impress as 
that which marked the inanimate world 
around them. They are a Rombre people, 
as the sky above them is sombre. They 
are marked by t.hat species of wild me- 
lancholy, which seems to be the charac- 
teristic of the lonely promontories and sea- 
worn bays they inhabit. rrhough a moral 
race, as regards many of the matters with 
which the immorality of other peoples is 
concerned, they are not, or were not, an 
easy people for their spiritual pastors to 
deal with. The nature of the coast is one 
terribly fatal to ships, and the Bretons of 
I the eoast are, or were, inveterate wreckers. 
i And the practice very naturally leads, as it 
II is easy to understand, to lawlessness of all 
I I sorts, and often to crimes of the darkest 
II character. Then, again, strange as it may 
Reem to the reader of the present age in 
England, at the date of the events here 
I " 
 narrated-in the early part of the present 
eentury, tbat is to say-Christianity had 
II by no meallS altogether yet succeeded in 
substituting itself for the old Druidical 
I paganism! And this, also, it may readily 
be believed, did not tend to facilitate the 
task of a Christian priest. 
I Nevertheless, the Bretons are a very re- 
I ligious people. They are not like the in- 
I '! habitants of some more smiling lands, dis- 
posed to live in. and f()r, the visible, to the 
I neglect of the invisible. The sombre and 
I severe scenery around them, which has 
fashioned their characters in its own simili- 
I tude, has made it impossiLle that this 
: 1 should be the case. .For the inhabitant of 
the Breton coa::;t there are voices in every 
wailing wind that sweeps his rocky shore; 
there are tho outlines of forms in the mists 
that so frequently environ him; there are 
tokens in the drifting clouds; and warn- 
ings of sinister import in the dull roar of 
the waves, which are for ever scooping the 
echoing caverns, or carving the rocks 
into fantastic shapes and grim likenesseB. 
'Vhether Pagan or Christian, the mind of 
the Breton is saturated with superstitions, 
and they are all of a gloomy kind. 
It so happened, as if to make the initia. 


tion of the young curé into his new duties 
on this 'wild coast, and amid these wild 
people, yet more dreary and weird in all its 
accompaniments than it might otherwise 
have been, that he arrived in his parish in 
the winter. He arrived in t.he winter, and 
it is difficult to make a reader, who has 
never visited that coast, realise the exceed- 
ing desolation of the spot that was assigned 
to him as a habitation, even in summer. 
Far protruding into the sea stretches a. 
long, narrow promontory, which gives more 
or less of shelter to a small, scattered village 
of fiBhermen's huts, situated on the shore 
at the promontory's base. But the land, as 
is very frequently the case, rises rapidly 
from this base, and rises even more and 
more tiIl the furthermost point of the pro- 
montory is reached. The village is the vil- 
lage of Tregastel; but the church, which 
so poor a collection of dwellings could 
hardly claim to have in its immediate 
vicinity, rather than at any other spot in 
the wide-spread parish, is built-in accord- 
ance with the long, lingel'ing feeling, which 
once prompted I?en to worship on high 
places-on the hIgh ground at the end of 
the promontory. And, as according to old, 
and, probably, still orthodox ideas, the 
priest's daily business lay more with the 
church than with the congregation, the 
habitation provided for him stood away 
from all the other dwellings of the little 
village, by the side of the church. 
It was a very humble little dwelling, 
sturdily built and strong, however, with 
very thick walls; for stone, if nothing else, 
is abundant ill Tregastel. And it was roofed 
with huge slabs of the same material, the ex- 
treme massiveness of which had served to 
save the lahour of splitting them, and still 
served to secure the little homestead from 
being unroofed by the terrible blasts that 
often sweep all that coast, and especially 
the exposed headlands of it. Some little 
shelter was obtained in one direction from 
a huge, naked rock, which formed the cul- 
minating point of the promontory, and lay 
there, on the highest point of another naked 
block of granite, which thrust out its bald 
head above the thin soiL The shelter thus 
obtained might have seemed to a man of 
nervous temperament less desirable than 
unmitigated exposure to the wind. For 
the huge mass, weighilIg many hundred 
tons, was a rocking stone, of which there 
are Eeveral among the colossal masses which 
have been tossed in weird confusion upon 
this coast, as if they 'were tho monstrous 
fragments of an al1wdiluvian world; and 
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in certain ga.les, when the hurricanc wa
. 
strong enough, and chanccd to hlow with 
all its for'cn cxa.ctly on the right spot, the 
huge, dumb monster, with the weig-ht of 
ages on its })ead, might be secn to nod 
visibly. But it had continued to nod for 
more hundreds of years than man's records 
could tell, and had never fallen yet; F;O 
that thl' little parsonage had every right 
to consider the rocking stone among the 
friendly forces of na.ture rather than among 
those with which it and its inhabitants had 
to contend. 
And these were many in that wild winter 
time. The parish was, though small in the 
nnmher of Bouls which made up its popu- 
lation, yet large in its territorial e
tent. 
And the summons that calls the priest to 
the bedsido of a perhaps dying parishioner 
is one that brooks not either neglect or de- 
lay. For may not the eternal weal or woe 
of a human soul be hanging in tho balance? 
To do them justice, very few soldiers of 
Rome'R black army are ever slack to obey 
t hose calls to arms. And R;o\surt..dly the 
Reverend Jean Delaroche was not likely to 
be one of these, let the call come when and 
wh('re it might. 
It was about mid-winter, when he had 
been in his cure only two or throe months, 
that a summons of this kind reached him 
TInder circumstances that might havp made 
many a man not so alert to obey it as he 
might otherwise have been. 
'l'he day had been rainy, but \\ itbout 
wind. But as the sun went down, a wind 
began to Llow from tho north-w('st, which 
soon sent the great billows tumbling in 
upon the coaf't, in masse
 that broko upon 
the distant rocks with a dull sound like 
the report of cannon. It is tho north- 
west wind that blows, when Ocean is in 
the mind to throw a prize or two upon tho 
coast for the benefit of his Breton children; 
and, doubtless, on many a headland there 
"ere eyes looking out into tho storm, tha.t 
night, to watch tor any such Lles:-:ing- that 
Heayen might please to send. \\Yell, if 
there were no contrivances in action; ::,uch, 
for example, as a cow, with her head tied 
down to her knee, and a lantern fixed to 
her horn, so that, when sho should be driven 
along the short', tho movcment of the light 
might re
emble that of a ship's lantern fixed 
to a. mast, and induce unhappy mariner
 
to im
gine that a vesscl was thore 
afely 
ploughing tho waves, and that the deadly 
Hhoro must yet be far off, and so might 
entice them to their destruction on tho 
rocky coast. 'Veil, if no such aids to tho 



 


bcucficent purposes of Heaven were re- 
sorted to ! 
It was ahout an hour before midnight, 
that Delaroche w.&.S awakened by a knock- 
ing against the windo'\-pane of the room 
in which he slept, and voices outside the 
window. 
On rising from hi-; sleep, and going to 
the win do" , he \\as accobted by a young 
man, who asked if he were .Monsieur Ie 
Curé. "because," continued the \oice, .. if 
so, your reVf'rence must come, if you please, 
to Ie Père 
IorYencc, who is dying." 
"Le Père 
forvenec! 'Yhere does he 
live P" asked the curé, to whom the name 
was unknoVtn, and who had not yet been 
long enough in his pari!'h to have made 
acqnaintance with such of his more distant 
parishioners as were not church-goers. 
" At 'l'resneven, on the othcr 
ide of the 
bay," replied the first speaker. 
u At Tr('
neven !" exclaimed Delaroche ; 
,. why it i... threl' hours' jourT..ey at the 
least! How am I to get there at this time 
of night? I will dr('
s myself directly. 
Come round to the door that I may Jet you 
in out of the storm." 
Hurrying to the door the curl- admitted 
two mon, evidently fishermen-him who 
had spoken, and an older man, apparen+Jy 
under the authority of the young-cr. 
.. How am I to make such a journey as 
that 1-" said the CUI'f:, ag-ain !'hutting the 
door, not without an effort of strength 
againbt the driving 'wind and rain. 
., 'Ve mU'it cro!-
 the bay," said the 
young fisherman. ., Tresneven is a good 
three hours or more from here to go round 
by land; but we may cross the bay in ha1f 
an hour, if wo have luck." 
" Did you come that way r" 
" Yes; our boat is nnder thc le
 of the 
rock yonder beneath the moving stone." 
,. It is not a nice night for the job, ic; 
it?" said the curl-. ",,'ho was all the time 
dres:-:ing himself as hastily as Ill' could. 
., X 0, your reverence; it is not a pretty 
night to cro<.
 to Tresnoyen in; nor ß, 
pretty night to die in. .A.nd Ie Père 
)!oryencc \\ on't last till morning." 
".Kow, I am ready!" said the cnré, 
finishing his toilet by throwing a large 
black serge cloak around him; "I mu
t 
call my bcrvant to 
hut thp door behind us, 
if she Cc.ln manage to do it." 
It took 
ome miuutc
 to wake tbe oM 
woman, who was the curé's sole domestic 
and fl'llow-inhabitallt of his lonely par
on- 
age, and make h
r under:)tand tbe errand 
on which he \\ as bound. 
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" Le Père 1\10rvelleC !" grumbled the old 
woman. ,. Oh, his time is COllie, is it? So 
that's what all the hubbub is about, then? 
It is a tough job your reverence will have 
of it, I can tell ye." 
Dclaroche supposed that the" hubbub" 
alluded to the waking up of himself and 
his dd servant; and that the "tough job" 
was the crossing of the bay in tl1e stormy 
night. Had he been a resident of longer 
standing on the Breton coast he lllight 
have understood that the" hubbub" alluded 
to was the storm, which the old Breton 
woman imagined to be causeù by the IJass- 
ing of a soul, which if all tales were true, 
was called away to a specially heavy 
reckoning; and that the "tough job" was 
the struggle that he (the curé) was to 
engage in with the Evil One. 
H Good-night, 1\Ière Corven," he said, 
turning from the door, and crossing him- 
self with a short nluttered prayer as he 
proceeded to follow his conductors to their 
boat. 
"Are you the SOlI of l\ionsieur 1\101'- 
venec ?" he asked of the younger man, 
who had hitherto been the sole speaker. 
" No, your reverence. Le Pèl'e Mor- 
venec has no son, or I should not be here 
to-night on such an errand as this. It is not 
a pleasant one, ma foi. But it was a job 
that a Christian man could not refuse." 
" It is a nasty uight to be out, certainly." 
"Ob pour 
'a! It isn't that I mind a 
cupful of rain. I have crossed the bay in 
worse weather than this. But I had 
rather have one of your reverence's cloth 
with me in the boat to-night, than any two 
of the best seamen in Brest. Allez!" 
" You think that God's servant brings a 
blessing with him, my friend?" said the 
curé. 
"No doubt, your reverence," returned 
the young fisherman, reverently lifting his 
broad-brimmed round-crowned hat, while 
the wind blew across his face the long and 
abundant hair tbat fell upon his shoulders 
-" no doubt, your reverence! But to- 
night there are evil things about, that you 
can hetter battle with than wc poor lay- 
men. I saw the Tregastel stone nod three 
times to the menhir* on Arvan Head as I 


:II< The tall, upright stones found in many parts of 
Brittany are so called. They were objects of Druidical 
worship; and the superstitious reverence, still paid to 
them by the people, is one of the stilliingel'ing remnants 
of the old religion. The clergy in many cases, finding 
it impossible to prevent the people from paying rever- 
cnce to these stones, have placed crosses on the top of 
them, in order, as it were, to filch for the profit of a 
more holy faith, the worship intended for a very diffe- 
rent divinity. 



 


came up from the boat. And the voices of 
the spirits were calling, and shrieking, anù 
wailing, and laughing in the caves of 
Guirec, as we passed Guirec rocks, enough 
to make the sweat run off you, saving your 
reverence's presence. They were calling 
to the poor soul of old Père l\-Iorvenec. 
But, please God, your reverence will baulk 
'eni yet if we can get to him in time; but 
he won't last till morning, that's very sure! 
I never heard the voices in Guirec caves 
howling that way that it did not betoken 
death near!" 
They were in the boat by this time, and 
DeJaroche inquired of his conductors if he 
could be of any use in lending a hand. 
The young man asked him if he couJd hold 
hard the rope attached to the corner of t
le 
saiJ, after it had been passed round a be- 
laying-pin. It would add vp.ry much to 
their safety, he said, if that could be so 
held, ready to be Jet go at a word, ill- 
stead of being fastened to the side of the 
boat. 
And thus they went dashing on through 
the black waves. Nothing but practised 
skill and perfect knowledge of the locality, 
joined to unhesitating intrepidity, could 
have navigated the boat safely in such a 
sea, and amid the rocks of such a coast. 
From the bottom of the bay came out a 
long point of dangerous low-lying rocks, 
partially dividing the bay into two portions. 
These were the dreaded Guirec rocks. And 
there, as the boat passed them, not without 
difficulty, the" voices" in the caves hollowed 
out of them were heard rising above the 
roar of the wind, and amid the ceaseless 
exertion and activity rcquired for the navi- 
gation of the boat, both the fishermen con- 
trived to kneel for a minute, while they 
crossed themselves, and muttered a hasty 
prayer. 
The boat reached Tresneven in safety in 
Jess than an hour after they had left Tre- 
gastel Point, and the curé was conducted 
forthwith to a house, which was evidently 
by far the best in the place, and at once 
taken by a middle-aged woman, whom the 
young man addressed as Madame Morvenec, 
and who asked the curé ifhe woulà refresh 
himself witt a mouthful of brandy before 
going to his duty, to the bedside of his 
dying parishioner. 
Delaroche needed not the voices in the 
caves of Guirec, nor the mystic nodding of 
the Tregastel stone to its old neighbour the 
menhir upon Arvan Head, to convince him 
that the man before him was really dying. 
He was very much older than the wife with 
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whom DeJaroche had just f-poken, and it 
was plain that his hour bad come. Very 
plain, too, shortly it became that Ie Père 
..MOr\'elleC's !Soul \\ as fully as ill at ease as his 
boùy, and that his shrih would not be a 
short or a light one. 
Of what passed between the dying man 
and his confessor nothing- would of course 
have ever been known, had it Dot been that 
the first. thing which the latter enjoined on 
his penitent tor his soul's wenl, 'When he 
had he;trd his confeslÛon, was that an open 
avowal should be made to the same effect, 
made indeed to him the priest, but made not 
" in confession." To recount the story, there- 
fore, accurately, in the exact orùer in" hicb 
the facts beca
e- known to those who pre- 
served the memory of them in the record 
from which this narrative is take
, it should 
he said. that the confession was made; and 
that the priest tllen, not without consider- 
able difficulty, induced his penitent-who, 
despite the ominou
 voices diJ not die that 
night, nor till late the following night-to 
requcst him, the curé, to put down in 
writilJg the suùstance of what he had C011- 
fc
sed, as regarded one special tran
action, 
which "ritten document he signed in the 
I,resence of bis wife, and of the young 
m.an who had brought the priest across 
the hay. 
Ha.ving eXplained. this, hm.vever, the sub- 
stanc(' of Père 
lorvenec's confession may 
be told, just as if it had been overheard by 
the writer. 
There ,\ as one matter only respecting 
which the old man's consCiCllCe\\ a-; trouùled. 
He admitted, in reply to the priest's ques- 
tioning, that he had no doubt been guilty 
of JUany a small matter, not quite accord- 
ing to either law or gospel, in the coursp of 
many and many a winter night's work on 
the coast, when the wind was inshore and 
the harvest of the coast \\-as to be Lad for 
the g-athering. Rut the curé failed to 
enahle him to see or feel, that there was any 
need of great repentance fùr doing in such 
matte!':; \\ hat everyhody else rlid. Besid('s, 
all such matters had been confe

ed as theV' 
haa occurred in regular course, and he had 
never known a Breton prie
t who thought 
much harm of them. nut therl.' was one 
thing'that did lie heavy on his heart, and 
'\\ hich, till the present mOlle-nt, he had neyer 
cunfessed. though it had happened from 
twenty to five-and-twenty years ago. 
lIe had been tempted by a man, a gentle- 
man, a scigneur, one whom he' had known 
very well, and in whose company he had 
often been engaged in some of those not 
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exactly legal matters of wbich his reverence 
seemed to maJ...e so much. lIe wa'\ a gentle- 
man, though, for all that, and noble into the 
bargain, anù the posses
)ûr of a fine est.ate 
-the possessor of a fine estate by means 
of the assi::,tance and the crime of him, 
Daniel 
Iorvenec ! 
This was what had happened, and what 
11(' had dOIle. The man '\\ ho had tempted 
him - tbe seigneur - had had an elder 
brother, who had died, lea, ing one child, a 
boy, who, of conr:;e, if he had lived, ought 
to have inherited the estate. But :Monsienr 
Gregoire had come to him, and had pro- 
poseù tha.t the infant, a child between one 
and two years of age, should be delivered 
to him, and that he, 1\Iorvenec (and at thi
 
point of his confession the old man wiped 
the big drops of perspiration from his 
brow), should take care that the boy was 
never heard of more. "But I have no 
blood - not that boy's blood - upon my 
soul! I am not his murderer! though the 
look of him has hannted me from that day 
to this. 'Vhy does he come looking at me 
out of the dark, on nights like this? I did 
not kill him. If he died, it was by God's 
hand-by the waves of the sea; and it is 
God's lmnd that makes them swell and 
flow-God's hand, your re'erence, is it 
not ?" . 
" And your part in the deed? "That \\ as 
tbat? 'Vhat did you do \\ ith the child ?" 
asked the priest. 
"I received him from the halld
 of a 
woman in a back street in Rennes, whither 
I had gone for that purpose, and I brought 
him hither, and I carried him dm\ n to 
Gnirec, and hid him in the caves till night- 
fall; and then I took him in a boat out to 
the rock called the Chie11, and J left him 
there. I did not raise my hand against 
him," whined tIle old man again, in depre- 
cation of the horror which he thought that 
his confession had caused in the priest, for 
the latter had startcJ from thc cha.ir, ill 
which he had been sitting by the bedside, 
at tlw mention of the Chien rock, and was 
p:1cing up and down tbe little chamber 
with disordcred step.:3. 
"I did not raise a fing'er ag'<tÌnst the 
child. 1 did not hurt him, .Mollbicur I- 
Curé," whiml)ered the ,\retched old man 
again. 
"D:mid 
Iùrven('c!" baid the priest, 
sol('mnly mastering' his ag-itatiou, and re- 
turning" to his Sl'at by th
 sidp of the bed 
-" Daniel 
Iorvenec, is the Chien rock 
co\-ered at high water ?" 
" In rùugh weather and a.t bigh tides it 
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is covered, Monsieur Ie Curé," said the 
shivering sinner. 
"And was it snch weather, or such a 
state of the tide, on the night when you 
carried the child thither, and left him on 
the rock P" asked the priest again. 
"The night was such another night as 
this! :May God be merciful to my soul !" 
groaned the dying man. 
"The rock, then, wonld of a surety be 
covered and swept by the waves P" again 
demanded the priest. 
" Not for three hours after I left the 
child there-not fOT three hours at least," 
urged the old man, eagerly. " You see, 
:Monsieur Ie Curé, it was not I who took 
the life of the child; it was the hand of 
God! " 
The priest heaved a deep sigh, and re- 
mained silent a few minutes; while the 
dying man lay trembling all over, and his 
teeth audibly striking each other, while the 
roar of the wind, and the beating of the 
sea on the rocks close at hand, made a 
wailing and dismal music, which seemed to 
the passing sinner like accusing- voices from 
out of the long past, and to the priest like 
dim, returning memories of a consciousness 
long since overlaid by the events of later 
years. 
"Are you able to teU the year and the 
day of the year on which you left the cl1ild 
on the Chien rock P" the latter said at 
length. 
"The day is too well fixed in my heart 
for me ever to forget it, ]'1:onsieur Ie Curé," 
the old man replied. "It was on the 9th 
of September, nowaday or two more than 
twenty-three years and five months ago." 
Again there was a pause of silence in the 
chamber. The priest stepped across the 
floor of the little room to a prie-dieu under- 
neath a crucifix on the opposite wall, no 
uncommon article of furniture in the bed- 
room of a Breton peasant, and there, with 
clasped hands and bowed head, he remained 
in earnest prayer-or thanksgiving, per- 
haps-for some minutes. He, too, had 
that same date well fixed in his mind, For 
good Captain 1\1.orel, before leaving him at 
Rouen, had thought it right then to let him 
know all that he, the captain, knew about 
the manner in whi(}h he had fallen into his 
hands. He gave him a carefully drawn 
statement, which had been prepared at the 
time, setting forth how, on the 9i;h of 


September, in that same year to which 
Morvenec referred, the Belle Louise, out- 
ward bound, had been driven out of her 
course; and how his boat's crew, having 
been sent on shore, on the coast of the 
Côtes du Nord: for fresh vegetables, had, 
in pulling off, by God's mercy seen a child 
upon the rock of the Chien, where, in an 
another hour the sea would be raging, and 
had brought off the child to his ship. At 
length, rising from his knees, the priest 
turned and stood at the foot of the sick 
man's bed, and said slowly and with solemn 
voice: 
"Daniel }Ylorvenec, God has been very 
merciful to you. It is vain to strive to 
deceive your own heart, still worse, to seek 
to deceive Him by the pretence that your 
hand was not lifted against the child. In 
thought and intention you were a mur- 
derer !" 
1Iorvenec groaned 11eavily, and visibly I 
trembled from head to foot as he lay in the 
bed. 1 
"But God, in His infinite mercy," con- 
tinued the priest, "has saved you from the I 
consummation of the crime you purposed. 
If you are truly repentant of the intention 'i 
to do that wicked deed, God grants that 
you may die without the weight of murder 
on your soul. For the child, whom you 
left to the mercy of tbe waves on the Chien 
rock, still lives. He still lives to forgive 
you in his own person for the deed, as fully 
as I, if you truly repent and make such 
restitution as is yet in your power, pro- 
nounce to you the forgiveness of God." 
It is needless to describe thE' difficulty 
the curé had, in bringing the mind of the 
dying man to comprehend and believe the 
statement of the circumstances as they had 
reaUy occurred, and still more so to follow 
the good priest through his efforts to make 
his penitent understand the meaning and 
the spiritual value of restitution, and to 
show him that the restitution which it was 
still in his power to make, consisted of such 
a full and duly attested confession (not 
nmde under the seal of the sacrament of 
the confessional) as would avail to causo 
tardy right and justice to be done. 
It is sufficient for the pnrpose of this 
narrative to state that such a witnessed 
confession was made and signed, and that 
Daniel Morvenec died in the course of the 
following night. 
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CHAPTER XLII. TIlE SKY CLE.\RI
G. 
" , I 
r L,\DY VERSOS passed from the great 

 dra\\ ing-room, smiling; but as she tra- 
versed the two rooms tbat lie between it 
and the han, the light rapidly faded from 
her featm'es, and her face grew dark. Acro
s 
I ' the hall she wellt,and entered first one lonely 
room, then anot11er, uutil she founù herselt
 
at last, in the shield-room. 
In deep abstraction, she walked slowly 
about tbis room, gazing, one after the other, 
at the armorial bearings, with their quar- 
teringR, "gules" and" or," of the Rose anù 
the Key. Looking on her face, you would 
, have thought that she was reading malig- 
nant oracles on the wall. She did not. see 
I these things. The eyes of her spirit were 
opened, and she saw, in the abstraction of 
horror, far b('yond them, the picture!; of a 
tragedy. 
Then sl1(' stood 
till at the window, look- 
ing out upon a cloi
tered square, heùgeù 
round with yew. Dark yew-trees, trimmed 
, into odd shapes, stand ill fill>
 along the 
::;warù, amI many arches a.re cut ill the 
quadr3/ngle of yew hcùgc tha.t forms the 
inner and narrower S(luare, ilUd wlâte 
sta.tues gleam faintly in the shaùow. 
Neither diel she sce tIiÏs funereal cloister, 
. ri:-ing as it recedes, and backed by the 
solemn foliage of mas
es of H,oydoll timber. 
She sighed hí'avily again and again at 
long intervals. She was restles
, and looketl 
round the room, and then left it, going 
through a corriùor, and pa
sing up a. nar- 
rower staircase, to her own rOOIll. 
It was her custom to read in her morning 
room every day, for only five minutes, or 
fifteen, or sr'
l
.times for nearly an hour, 
between one and two. 
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Latimer, her dark, silent, active maid, by 
 
no means young, was in attendance, as "as I 
her wont, in the dressing-room, fl'Om which f 
opens Lady Vernon's smaller morning I 
room. 
Into this the lady passed; Latimer, stiff' I 
amI. ang-ular, foUowiPg bel' to the door, 
 
with soft tread, and there awaiting orders. I 
" Are you quite well, please, my lady?" 
she a
ked, with t.he privilege of an old 
servant, looking a little hard at her mis- 
tress. 
" Quih>, tha.nks-that i:::, very weU-yes, I 
I'm very wel1. I think, L
timer, I shan.t 
want yon," sbe said, seating herself at the 
tabh', and placing her hanùs on the large, 
noted Bible that lies there, and sighing 
again h('avily. 
She opened it, she t.urned over the leaves 
slowly; they lay open at the Go,,;p_'l of St. 
John. 
Latimer, with a tread soft as a eat's, 
withdrew. 
"Have I lost the power to co]Jeet my I 
ideas?" 
aid Lady Vl'rnon. ., I'm excited. 
If my heart diù not beat quite so f
lst! 
...\.h, yes, I know bow that must l'nd:' 
She goot up and walked restlessly to the 
rows of prettily bound book
, a
ld 
tood ci'i f 
if reading their backs for u time, and pas
cd 
on in abstraction. The first thin!! that 1 
recaned hí'r was the sight of her 'face in 
the porcelain-framed mirror. 
" Yes, I ùo look a little ill," she said, uS 
she saw the hectic fir
 ill her chcek
. .. )'1y 'I 
God! that such a thing' <;boulù IJdve bc- 
fllllen!" she alm(::.t cricLd suddí'n1.r, lifting 
her hand to her temple. ., I have lo:-;t him J 
-1 have lost him-I have lost him! \Vhat 
has gone right with me? Oh, God! why I 
am
 I h pUtsued a t nd tortur b c l >J ? ] ' k ' .I 
tV e Ol'gan 0 trem (' i"p a person 1 
pierced with cold, and this tJ't:l1lbling bc- 
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camo more violent. If; was a continued 
shudder. After a time it l:lUb
ider1. She 
felt faint and ill. But her agitation had, 
in a measure, quieted. 
She knelt, but she could not" lift; up her 
heart," or fix her mind. 
She sat down again, und looked on the 
open Bible. Hpr eye rested on the text: 

, Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 
rue : and where I am, tbither ye cannot 
come. " 
It g1ared on her from tIle pnge, like the 
budden reality of her smouldering despair. 
" Yes, God IJas hidden his face for ever 
from me. I seek llÍm, and cannot find him, 
and where he is, thither I cannot come," 
she nluttered, with clasped hands, and eyes 
raised. She sat for a timc silcntly in a dull 
misery. 
Au idea had taken possesRion of her. It 
did not make her love Maud better. It 
was that she had heard, or guessed at, the 
suspicions which were conveyed in the 
rUlllour t.hat officious 
1:r. 'I'intern had 
mcntioned - the rumour tlmt she, Lady 
Vernon, liked Captain Vivian--and this 
demonstration of Maud's, shc thought, 
whether she careù or not about him, .was 
meant to take him away from her. She 
would not yet be quite sure that :Maud liked 
him. She had watched that closely. What 
insane malice that girl must have! 
But a woman of her strong win, pride, 
and ability, could not be very long inca- 
pacitated, and in a little time she had re- 
soh'ed upon several things. 
She shut the big Bible, that still lay open, 
with an angry clap. 
" I have asked for help, and it has been 
denied me," she said, sourly and fiercely to 
herself, with an odd mixture of faith and 
profanation. "I shall see what I can du 
without it." 
The first tlling she reso1ved was to send 
instantly for :Mr. Dawe. Once she decided 
upon a measurc', she did not waste time 
over its execution. 
She glanced at her imag-e in the glass. 
She was looking a little more like hel'self. 
She felt better. Her confidence was re- 
turning. 
Not a lluman being should trace in her 
features, manner, conversation, the least 
evidence of her sufrcrings alld her resolu- 
tion. She woulù meet them more easily 
and cheerfully than ever. 
She paused at the door, till 611e had de- 
cided what would be the most rapid and 
potent mode of in yoking 1Ur. V,twe. She 
stood in deep thought for a minute, with 


tt"õ 


stern lips and brows knit, and her dark 
C.r es wandering-the image of a beautiful 
Thracian witch. 
'fhis point at last determined, she opencd 
the door quickly, and Mr. Dawe himself 
stood before her in the lobby. 1\'11'. Dawe, 
in his black-caped coat, shiny leather leg- 
gings, and black wig, his low-crowned hat 
in his left hand. His right arm was ex- 
tended, for he was on the point of knocking, 
if he had not been arrested by the unex- 
pected opening of the door. 
'l'he figure stood with arm ext,ended and 
l,:nuckle bent, and its dark furrowed fea- 
tures lighted by the fixed eyeballs that 
were staring at her. 
Very unusually for him, he was first to 
speak. 
"Latimer said you were here. I was 
going to knock. You are pretty weB ?" 
" Very well, thanks; I'm 60 glad to see 
you. You remember this room p" 
He followed her in, and shut the door. 
"Perfectl)-," he answered, rolling his 
eyes round the room. 
" Sit down. The gong will soon sound 
for luncheon. Let us talk a little first, and 
tell me-it seems an inhospitable way of 
putting it, but it is so difficult to move you 
in the direction of Roydon - what has 
brought you here ? Nothing that is not 
pleasant, I hope ?" 
She looked in his f:we. 
,; Something-I am not at liberty to tell 
what-that may affect Captain Vivian very 
seriously. " 
" Nothing in his profession?" said thc 
laùy, in alarm. 
" Nothing," says Mr. Dawe. 
" Surely you can tell me what it is?" 
she urged. 
"Certainly I cannot," he answered. 
" Is it money?" 
" I shall answer nothing at present. 
You ask in vain." 
" Surely you will say yes or no to that ?" 
" To nothing. . No. If that guess were 
not right you would go on to another, and 
so my refusing at last to answer would 
imply that you were right." 
" \VeU, I shaIllearn by-and-bye whether 
you won't yield a little." 
" You shall," he answered. 
" You mean you won't. Tcll me, then, 
generally, what you are going to do," said 
the lady. 
"'l'o remain here two or three days with 
Captain Vivian," he answered. 
" No," she fiaid. U You have come to 
take him away." 
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U H'm!" replied 
rr. Dawe; and his 
prominent <'yes stared in her dark one
. 
.. How 
oon !I.' 
"This aflernoon," she answereù, deei- 
,iv(>ly. 
"That's untoward," he saiù, lowering 
hi::; 11:1nd, and looking- down. 
" 'Vhy untowllrd P" 8he persisted. 
" I c.m't teU YOTI yet." 
cc It mny be; if it be I'm Rorry; but. it 
i8 inevitabl('. He must go this afternoon." 
.As she thus spok(', the old gentleman's 
eyes fixed on her with a look of inquiry, 
and were then lowered again; and he 
norhled once or twice slightly, as if affir- 
matively to some thought of his own. 
" He can return-he shall return," she 
f:aicl, softly, laying her pretty hand on the 
old man's arm. 
"In the mean time, yon begin to feel 
that you were precipitate ?" he 8aid, dryly. 
" X 0, U she answered, p3-ssionately. ,. lie 
s}ml1 rt'tnrll in a fpw days. I will lose my 
life ra.ther than lose him. I,vill write, and 
he shall come ng.lÏn." 
" IIow S0011 ?" 
"1'en days - a fortnight perhaps; per- 
Imps in a week. But at present he must 
go." 
" So be it," he:' said. " I wanted to tell 
yon that they }un-e e"{tended his leave four 
weeks." 
" I tlmnk Heaven," she s1.id, gently and 
fervently. cc J thought they would. I 
thoug-ht I kne" hmv to accomplish that." 
" I came to your door here to tell you. 
It is near your luncheon hour. Yes; eight 
minntps to h\ o. Vivi'ln will be at luncheon. 
r don't lunch, but I don't mind goin
 in. 
I must not let him slip through my fing-crs." 
"Y ou're not offended with me?" she 
p 1 eaded. 
" 'Vho ? I? I never was offended in 
my life," EmiLI tl1(o dark little gentleman, in 
perfect good faith. 
"It secm
 so unacconntable and nn- 
kind," sho continued; U but I can't"help it, 
:Lnd 1 can't explaiu yet, any more than you 
<-'an; at least you won't ftsk me." 
" 1\0, certainly," h(' interposed. 
" And yon Im\P(' been very kind In this 
mat4- er ," she added. 
" Respecting- Captain Vivian ?" 
h Yes, ycry kind," she repented. 
U No, not kind-sava
e. But I have 
done what, all things "ell considered, I 
thonglit wisest. That i
 alJ," he said, and 
took the pinch of snuff he held in his 
fingers. 
,. 'Vell, 1 am gr.lt('fu1. I thank yon from 
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my heart, and I am goin
 to beg anothel O 
fìLvour," she went ou. " You will not tell 
him that it is I who wish him to leave 
Roydon at present, but give him some 
olhpr reason." 
"I'll give him no reason," saiù Mr. 
Dawc. 
" "'ill yon take it on yourself?" 
" Certainly." 
" Yon 1m ve not seen him since you 
came?" she asked. 
" N 0.'-' 
"So much thp belter; and you mU5:t 
come as "ell as he: you promise ?" 
" y e
, I mnst come, and tho sooner the 
better, for ]lim at least." 
" You will find them now at luncheon. 
1'11 follow you when I have put up my 
books." 
She did not care to enter tlh': room at 
the same moment with .Mr. Da.\Ve, or that 
people should suppose that they had been 
conferring. 


CHAPTER XLIII. A
TO"'I.\Rcnl. 
DOCTOr.. l.IALKI
 \Vas the only guest pre- 
sent, except ß.[r. Da.we, for, by this time, 
we have come to regard Capt3in Vivian 
almost as onp of the fil.mily. 
l\land, looking quite lovely, but profess- 
ing to be very much fatigued by her exer- 
tions at the 'V ymering ball, was chatting 
gaily with 1.liss 1.1ax and Captain Vivian as 
Lady Vernon came in. 
That handsome lady was the only one of 
the party whom fatigue, to judge by her 
looks, bad touched. Quit.e at her ease she 
seemed, and joined very gaily in the general 
talk. 
Doctor 
Ialkin at first was too bnsy to 
contribute much to the conversation, but 
he soon became less absorbed. 
" I saw you, Doctor :Malkin, at the ball 
Iflst night," said l\laud ; "but I don't think 
you danced?" 
"K 0, certainly," said Doctor 
ralkin. 
"'V ell, J think you were right," put in 
l\[iss l\Iax, who did not like him. "'V ould 
not a ùanee of doctors be rather like no 
dance of death ?" 
" Awfully grisly," acqnie
ced toe doctor, 
with a langh. " .Ko, I don't go to frighten 
the people; I attend merely as 3. spectator, 
to evidence my loyalty. Yon know, it is a 
very loyal celebration; and, besides, one 
meets oDe's friends; and then there is 
supper; and, after nil, a nobody \\ ho doesu't 
dance may slip away whenever he pleases, 
and no one misses I.im." 
" Yes, except l1Îs friends," said 'Miss 
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Vernon; "and I'm so glad you mentioned 
them, because I wanted so nluch to ask 
you about one in particular, "hose appear- 
ance I thought very st.riking. You told me 
you remarked him also, Captain Vivian?" 
"I know, yes; the man with the dark 
face, and very odd eyes, and black beard, 
cut as square as a book," said the fair- 
haired captain. " If he had not been so 
very odd-looking, I should have thought 
him almost handsome." 
"I thought him quite h
ndsome," said 

faud; "he had such a strange, energetic, 
commanding countenance. I felt that I 
could not quite decide whether he looked 
like a 
eat man, or only a great charlatan, 
but sti11 there was something so striking 
about him, and so interesting, that it was 
hard to take one's eyes off him while he 
was in sight." 
" I was trying' to remember, last night 
after we came home," said Maximilla 1Ied- 
wyn, "where I had met him before, for I 
know I did meet him somewhere, and now 
I recollect perfectly, it was at Lady :Mar- 
ùykes', whose house is, I think, one of the 
most charming and wonderful places in the 
world. She has everyone that is worth 
seeing or knovlÏng, I do believe, In the 
habitable world, and she is such good com- 
pany herself, and so dever, and I have been 
trying- to remember his name." 
"VV ould you remember it if you heard 
it?" asked the doctor, who had once or 
twice essayed to put in a word, with a 
smile. 
" I'm certain I should- I think I should," 
answered Miss Max. 
,; 'Vas it Antomarchi ?" 
" The very thing, said :Uiss 
rax, much 
relieved. "The same name, I think, as 
the physician's at St. Hele:Ela-Napoleon's, 
I mean. 1'hen he is the very person I 
remember meeting at Lady 
Iardykes'. 
"\Vhat is he P" 
" A physician; a very accomplished one," 
said Doctor 
lalkin. "He has written some 
of the ablest papers extant ill our medical 
journals." 
"Is he any relation of Napoleon's physi- 
cian?" asked J\Iiss Vernoll. 
" Very distant, if any," an::;werec1 the 
doctor. 
"Have not we talked enough about 
doctors?" said Lady V ernOll, a little im- 
patiently. 
"Only one word more," pleaded J\1iss 
:ßlax. "I do assure you, Barbara, if you 
had seen him you would Lave been just as 
curious as I." 
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"I don't know a great deal about him," 
said Doctor J\-falkin, suddenly cooling upon 
the subject, in which, up to then, he had 
appeared very well up. 
""\Vhere does he practise P" asked Miss 
}lax. 
"He tried London, where his writings 
had made him a reputation, but it did not 
do," Doctor 
lalkin answered, smiling a 
little uncomfortably, as if some awkward 
recollections were disturbing him, and the 
obliquity of his dark, close-set eyes looked, 
as whenever he was put out, a little more 
marked and sinister. "I can't say bp 
practises anywhere as a physician. He is 
consulted, and he writes. The profession 
have a yery high opinion of him. I don't 
know him, that is, I can't say I am m01'(
 
than a-a-just a tolerated acquaintance 
and an admirer." 
"Where does he live?" asked :Miss ]'lax. 
" Oh-a-it is very stupid, but I reaUy 
totally forget the name of the place," said 
Doctor ]'falkin. 
"How far away P" persisted Miss l\fed- 
wyn. 
"How far away? I am the worst 
guesser oj a distance in the world," says 
the doctor, looking up to the cornice, as if 
in search of an inspiration. I 
" You must let me ask a question, ::\lax, 
if yon think for the present we have talkcd I 
enough about this :Mr.-whatever his lUtmp 
IS. I want to trouble Doctor J\-Ialkin with 
an inquiry," said Lady Vernon, who scemen 
to grow more nnd more uncomfortable 
under the inscrutable stare of ecclmtric 
l\fr. Dawe's prominent brown eyes from the 
other side of the tablc. He seemed sud- 
denly to become conscious that he had Leen 
treating the hanùsome face of that great 
lady a little too like a picture, and he rolled 
his eyeballs in anothcr direction. Lady 
Vernon continued, " And how did you find 
poor old Grimston to-day?" 
" She's a shade better, but you know she 
is a very old woman. I suppose she was 
here sixty years ago?" 
" I dare say; more, perhap:;;." said Lady 
Vernon. " You know poor Rd)ccca G rim- 
ston?" she asked l\laximilla, who ae- 
knowledged the acquaintance. .. Well, poor 
thing, she had a fainting fit, abúut tell 
o'clock to-day. She had one about three 
months ago, and recovered so slowly that 
this alarmed me a good deal." 
" Dear me! I had not an idea. I must 
have seemed so unfceling, delaying you so 
long about Doctor Antomm'chi. But I am 
so glad to hear she is better." 
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IJflCly Vernon h
d en'r so many ques- 
tion..; still to put tf) Doctor Malkin, anù 
tht' doctor seemed to t
k<' a very special 
inb're:.t in old "ß1r.-. Griru
 ton's cast', ard 
O'l'ew more and morC' ani1ll..tl'cl and confi- 
dential. 
)ti
:; Max was now talking to 
h.. Dawe, 
a.wl no\\ and '1u'ù a little to :\1aud, anti to 
Captain Vivian. 
.. I saw an old flame of yours at the hall 
lm,t night," said .Miss !\[ax. ., I'm f\ure you 
know who I mean." 
., 1 l1on't," said )11'. lJawe, conclusiveh". 
"Yon have had so many, I dare say. 
Hut, this one you will remember when I 
tell you. It was Diana Rowley." 
"Diana Rowley," repeated 
Ir. Dawe. 
" Is 
Ii
s Rowley still living ?" 
"'Vhat a gallant qupstion! Do y.ou 
know she made precisely the same lll- 
quir}", in the same tone of wondcr, when I 
mentioneù you. lJovers dissemble their 
feelings so." 
H She must have hpen eight or nine-and- 
twenty then." 
.. 'Vhen?" interposed 
1iss 
[ax. 
" In thp year 'thirty-four; June. Let me 
spe. she mu.;;:t be sixty-three or sixty-four 
now; this is the twenty-eighth of August." 
" 
he was !'light, very good figure, and 
fine e,es." said :l\Iiss ]'lax. 
"Yes. she was cornel,," assented Mr. 
D;n\ e, reflectively. . 
.. Y on u
('d to sa, she was a little too 
th in," baid 
Ii:,s :JI
x, "but she bas im- 
provt'd. She is the filttest woman in the 
county now." 
,. Really!" exclaimed ßfr. Dawe. 
,. Y PS, and she has given up the only 
thing you used to complain of-she hås 
given up riding to the hounds." 
.. JI'm :., said l\[r. Dawe. 
" ""ell; thpn she is still approachable," 
continued )Iiss l\lax, cJleprily. ., She might 
have been married, I'm told, twice; hut-l 
don't know \\ ho Hhe has he en waiting for." 
,. 
he must have known very well that 
Richartl Dawe \\ as not a marrying man. 
Tnt. tut, 
laximilla: you were always fond 
of quizzing people," said the old bachelor. 
'" You'd have done very well to marry 
her, though," said )[aximilJa. 
"T don't 
ee any good it would have 
done nle:' 
., _\n infinity. She'd have given you a g'ood 
shaking-,.' said 
[aximina, ao; they goot up. 

1i
s )fcJ\\ yn and 
[aud went together 
into the dra\\ ing-room, and then out among 
thp flowers. :Mr. D
we signed to Captain 
Vi,.ian, as he waf-, leaving the luncheon- 
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room to follow the ladie
, and ht' turned. 
)[1'. Dawe led llim to a wit,dow, where they 
haù a quiet and earnest talk. 
As :)I:tud and 
laximilla. stood among 
tl.P flowers, doubtful \\ bethel' thev would 
t..'lke a walk into the \\ OOÙR, or -ri::;it the 
conservatory- first. )fiss 
fax, who was 
looking in t'hat direction, said suddenly: 
"Oh, look there! Who can t1mt be ?" 
)1 aud looked round, and saw a hired 
carriage, with luggage on the top. driving 
down the avenue. 
., It can.t be )fr. Ðawp. for he told me, 
when he arrived, that he intended staying 
two or three days, and that Captain 
Vivian's leave was extended." 
The ladies stood side by side looking 
after the carriage, until it was lost to sight. 
,. I should not be a bit surpri
ed," said 
:l\1iss 
1ax, "if Barbara. had ordered Cap- 
tain Vivian to make a march to head- 
quarter.:;. Come Ill, and let us find out 
what it is." 
There was no one in the hall as theV'" 
passed. But in the drawing-room thc)- 
found Lady Vernon. 
"Who has gone away, Barbara
" in- 
quired l\(iss l'rlax. 
Lady Vemon looked up. so as to see 
!\[aud's face as well as l\laximilIa'
. 
" One of ){r. Da,we'H imperious whims. 
He has gone, and taken away Captain 
Vivian with him." 

laud felt that Lady Vernon't-\ all-seeing 
eyes rested upon her for a moment as sht. 
said this, and bel' colour changed, 
Lady Yernon did not seem to observe 
her embarrassment. 
,. Yerv sudden," said l\Iax. 
"And mysterious, " added Lndy Vernon. 
., He came with the intention of remaining a 
few days. but he had a long talk with Cap- 
tain '-ivian, and the end of it \\ as a total 
cha,llge of plans, and they came in here and 
took leave. It was all so sudden. J dare 
say 
lr. Dawe will" rite to say somethin
 
more. In the mean time we mUdt onlJ- 
command our curiosity:' 
She laughed earplessly. 
"But aren't they coming hack 7" a:')ked 
::\1is
 )[a
. 
"They ha,,"e not obliged me with any in- 
formation. I don t know. either, that J 
could hav0 t11CIU very soon, becau:se I :,h.dl 
be going for t;ome weeks to town, and 
::\Iaud, I !-.uppnse, will be g'oiD
 to Lady 
)lm'dykes'. I don't think. 
Ia"\.Ïmill:1, yon 
care about drawings like thesp" (thpre wa
 
an open portfi>lio before her). "eccle - 
astical architecture and decoration 
" 
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" No, not the least," s1-w answered; "but 
I suppose you are busy just now." 
"I'm obliged to look at these to say 
what I think of them. I should r:1.ther 
bave left it to the committee, but as I have 
subscribed a good deal, they choose that I 
should tell them what I think." 
"Then we may as well take onr little 
walk to the woods, :Maud." 
And away they went. 
But :.Miss :l\1ax, instead of going out, 
stopped in the han, 
md said, all radiant 
with satisfaction, to :M:aud : 
" 'Vell, that is settled very quiet.ly, and 
I am glad of it. You am to go to Lady 

Iardykes'. I was afraid to say a word, 
Barbara is so odd and suspicious, some- 
times, and if she saw how pleased I was, 
it might Imve put it into her head to recal 
her permission. I'll write to Lady Mar- 
dykes this moment to teU her she may 
ask you, with every confidence that your 
mamma win interpose no difficulties." 
So instead of going to the woods
 :Miss 
1vfax ran up to her dressing-room, and 
wrote a note to that effect. 


THE LAST TOWN BESIEGED IN 
ENGLAND. 


THE last siege that ever took place in 
England was that of Carlisle, by the 
Duke of Cumberland, on the retreat of the 
Pretender fronl Derby. It was a mere 
matter of a few days. The duke secured 
three lmndred and ninety-six rebel pri- 
soners on the capitulation of the town, and 
among these was Colonel Townley, go- 
vel nor of the place, whose head soon after- 
wards bleached on Temple Bar. 
But it is an earlier, longer, and more pic- 
turesque siege of Carlisle that we would 
make the subject of the present paper. In 
l\fav, 1644. after t.he overthrow at Marston 

lo
r, l\fo
trose fled to Carlisle Castle, alld 
was there besieg
d by the Earl of Calendar, 
who had pursued him out of 
cotIand. 
After the taking of York, in July, 1645, 
Sir Thomas Glenham, commander-in-chief 
for King Charles ill the north, came, with 
bis forces, to Carlisle, expecting that Ge- 
neral Leslie would lay siege to Carlisle; 
and, indeed, in the following October, 
Leslie appeared before the town. The 
next day, however, he left Carlisle, and 
marched on to besiege Newcastle. 
This respite the Carlisle garrison spent 
in fetching in corn from the neighbouring 
fields, and in bringing meat, salt, coab:, and 


cows from Wigton. Provisions soon grew 
so abundant and cheap that fin ox could be 
bought for eighteen pence. Sir Philip 1\Ius- 
grave, of Eden Hall, the king's lieutenant- 
general of Cumberland, was governor of 
Carlisle: and Sir Henry Stradling governor 
of the garrison. vVith t.hem were Sir \ViUiam 
Dalston, Sir Henry Fletcher, and other 
militia commanders, Philipson, a dasbing 
cavalry officer, with some of the ,Vhitecoat 
Rf'giment, and two hundred reformadoes, or 
officers discharged from the army by Crom- 
well's artful, self-denying ordinance. Sir 
Thomas Glenham was commander-in-cl1ief. 
A month later, Leslie, having filled up 
his regiments, returned and laid close siege 
to Carlisle, erecting his batteries at New- 
town (a, mile west of the town), and at 
Stanwick (on the north), Lord. K.irkcud- 
bright commanding at the latter place. 
Betwixt them and the town ran the Calder 
and the Eden, scarcely passable but by the 
bridges. On the north-east stood Colonel 
Lawson's guns, and at Harraby, near the 
gallows, Colonel Cholmley had placed his 
cannon. rl'he Roundheads had four thou- 
sand horse and foot. The garrison and 
armed townsmen were about seven hundl'ed. 
Leslie's head-quarters were at Dah:;ton Hall 
(now a farm-house), four miles from the 
town. A party of Cavalier horse tried to 
surprise bim on his arrival, but quarrelling 
about a leader and Im1ting, the Cavaliers 
were ridden down by Captain Forester, Cap- 
tain Birbeck was killed, and the rest chased 
for two miles. A few days after, Sir Thomas 
Glenham sallied out \vith a strong party of 
horse and a company of dragoons to attack 
Cholmley's battery at Harraby; but Cap- 
tain 
Iarshall and his dragoons, who had 
vowed to give no quarter, were beaten out 
after effecting an entry into the work. The 
suburbs were at tl1Ïs time all fired and 
pulled down, beginning with the houses and 
barns at Calder Bridge. 
Six weeks passed in inaction, except for 
occasional skirmishes. The corn was taken 
from the citizens and rationed out from the 
magazine, and of the cattle the owners re- 
ceived only the head, heart, and liver, in 
addition to their fixed allowance. Every 
one had to give up his plate to be coined into 
money for the troops, and the citizens' 
houses were searched, to stop any malinger- 
ing. The cattle in the fields outside the- 
walls were duly guarded by a truop of 
cavalry, who kept their horses saddled 
and bridled, and their pistols in their 
holsters, rea.dy at any movement of the 
enemy to mount, and charge. One day, 
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the cnemy bearing down, the Cavalicrs 
rctl'c<tteù till more troopers joined them 
from the eit}, then leaving" the cattle by 
tLe Eden, tlJCY charged the Roundheads 
and drove them off, killing and wounding 
several, and tuking' two pri
oners. AUCJtllcr' 
day, some Cava.licr
 "vaponring" round 
Harl'aby, were atlac1
ed by the enemy, 
whom they chased to their batteries. Im- 
mediatply the 
coteh horse and muskcteers 
began to swarm out of N cwtown, but the 
Cavaliers slashed so many, that tll" mus- 
ketcprs ran Lchind Coldn'le II:LlJ, and had 
the Royalists had a dCJzcn foot they could 
h:Lve dCRtroyed the enemy's batteries. 
About this time Dr. Dasirc, Archdeacon 
of Northumberland, in a sermon reprovcd 
the garrison for excessi ve drinking, and 
the governor then appointed. certain traders 
to fmpply each street with rations, although 
before that (such were the hopes of 6peedy 
relief) fifty bushels of malt had been useù 
every week. "Fuel growing SC3J'CP, the 
governor sent out aU the horse and sixt.y 
foot with earts to Caldcoats (lmlf a mile 
from the city). and within mu;:;ket-sllOt of 
the Scotch works at N ewtown, to bring 
away the timber of tho houses in Leslic's 
ver'y teeth. Half a. Fcore of the horse took 
foUl' Scots and two cows, and being charged 
by Captain Noble anù some Scotch horse, 
killed one uf his men, unhorsed hi m, 
and brought him a\\ ay prisoner:uo Cava- 
lier being hurt except one Simonds, who 
received a little cut on the head. 
On the 
Sth of January, there wac; a 
pleasant renco
ltre that delighted the Cava- 
lil'rs. Lieutenant ]'risle, one of Leslie's 
ûfficers lately arri\'ell from France, and 
some dragoons, going on the Sands to 
cateh a hor:->c, nlRl'ched over the Stonp 
Hr'idge within pistol-shot of the wan, to 
carry off 80me linen that was drying there, 
there b<.;ing no Cavalier horsemen at hand. 
The daring- lieutenant blew a trnmpet m 
defiance of the musketeers. who fired at }lim 
from the walls. John JIinks (alias Red 
Coat), a hot-blooded soldier, seeing this, 
could not contain himself, and, having no 
armour but his sword, ran out, and gave 
him five cuts on the head. The Scots at 
Stanwick seeing this, sent Lieutenant 
Barkl y and another horseman to assist 
him; but gallant Hinks so galled thl.'m 
with stones, that Darkly, refl1bing quarter, 
was cventually twice struck to the ground, 
bruised, dibarmed
 a.nù hauled by force into 
the town. 1.:tacarty, a friend uf lIinks's, 
killed another trooper, and two other 
troopers arriving from the to\\n, two more 


J:oundheads wel'O kiUed, amI one úf Lc
- 
lie's dragoollS was bl.ought in with no !rqs 
than seVel1tc
Il wounds in his hcad; ne\"cr- I. 
thele '::, the hardy rascal recovered within a 
fpw mouths. Poor vauntiug Licutenant 'I 
Frisle was conrteonsly nsed, Hurl hi<J wonnè"l 
bcing tended, he was rl'leaseù. Aq for the 
t5tout-heartcd Hillk:;;, Sir Thoma.'i GJenhmn I 
sent for him, and to Teward the exnmpl' I 
he ha.d set the garrison, placed ill his horny 
palm a gold broad-piece. 
Oil the 2nd of Febrnarv, Plli1ipS011. I 
the most chi\'almn
 and daring of all I 
the Cavalier c.lptnins, rode out with six- II 
teen horse to take the air near llotcherby. 
Joined by tOll more Ca.valicr
, Philipson 
cll:1l'g'ed tifty CJf the enemy's foot, and at 
thp first dash of swords killed and took sh, 
and pur:;ned the rest up to their works. Tho 
Rouudhead horse, eighty in number, were 
g'.dlautly k('pt at bay by a few Cavaliere- 
One of t h
m pursuing too closc, was suot 
in the bre:l
t, and dicd four days after. 
The Puritan horse soon gathered t\\O Imn- 
dred stmng- fì.om Cummer'sdnle, BlacklmU, 
and Harrah), hut only cut off one Cava.lier 
stmggler. 
On the 15th of February, some Carlisle 
gentlemen and gentlewonlPu, withont arms, 
rode a-hunting into nlackh:} II FiclJs (two 
miles south or Carlisle), and w 'I' . pr.rmec1 
by a ltonndho..l(l truop from Har:aby, but 
p
caped. 'l'he next day some Cöl
alier 
hor
e beat up Cummersdnle (a lmmkt on 
the C,lIdel', opposite Blackhall). f}'he Parlia- 
ment horse drew ont at the challengp, and 
lined the hedges with foot, bllt thl, Cav::.- 
liers scattered both. In this skirmisb, 
Captain Story, a. Ca.valier of Brongh, ""as 
wounded in the head. rrhe 
cots fired a. 
pistol a.t his back, and thonght they had 
killed him, bnt his arms were pistoJ-proof, 
and he leapeù a hedge, and e:-:caped ont ot 
their hanùs. On tI1C 17th of l-'ebru
ry some 
Cavaliers on the same road, straying behind 
their tr'oop, were sct on by twenty 11OrFe. 
Arnold, a trooper, was shot in the arm, 
and the same bullet disabled the arm ('If 
1 be gallant Hink
. A day lat(
r, Sir 

rhomas Glenham, "admiriug" the sweet 
temper of the enemy," "
ailed" out "ith 
all his horsp, two hundred foot, scaling 
ladderR, and ti rc- b1.lIs. The Ca valicr 
eonts 
heat of}' the ltoundhead scouts, who, at 1af't 
seeing the C.l.valiers within musket-shot of 
N c\VtO\\ n work
, ga Iloped b.lck and gn.v(' 
the alarm, r!'he Roundheaù musketeers in- 
stantly flLd, not a.waiting the firing or e,en 
olle musket, and the Cavalier horsc pnr- 
sued. In tho mean time the Carlisle í()ot 
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destroyed the works, took the commander, 
killed four men, capturing a great nUID bel' 
of cloaks and arms, and twenty-four of the 
cowardly musketf'crs. The next morning 
half f\. score of drunken Scotch troopers 
d
shed over Etterby Ford, and rode a
 far 
as the bridge, when one of them being 
fhot in the breast, and a,nother having his 
horse killed under him, they retreated. 
Captain Lainham, snatching a horse from 
a boy, le
tped on it and charged their leader, 
Captain Patten, whom he wounded mor- 
tally and brought in to die. The slain 
horse being " a very stately beast and fat.," 
"faS dragged into the tnwn, and Sir 
Thomas Glenham ate part of him at his 
own table 
It was about this time that a gh0st story 
(at least as well authenticated as most 
stories of this kind) threw a blue light 
upon the stern faces of the besiegers of 
Carlisle. The ghost of Captain Forester, a 
Roundhead officer, slain at the commence- 
ment of the siege, was said to appear 
nightly at the Botcherby battery, fiercely 
dE'mandil1g of his old comrades if they were 
yet converted to the king, and when they 
cried " No," he would shout to Captain 
Philipson to fall upon them with horse and 
foot. On one occasion the Roundheads 
replied to this spirit's challenge by dis- 
ch
rge of cannon, which at once brought re- 
inforcpments from their works at Stanwick, 
and two of their horsemen were drowned 
; 1 in crossing the ford a1 Rickerby (one 
mile and a half north-east of Carlisle). 
I II }'[ajor Barnes afterwards assured Philipson 
of t]w truth of this, ?
nd swore he could 
II bring five hundred soldiers as eye-witnesses 
(,f t h(' fact. 
On the 1st of March, Corporal Vi 0011 aud 
Lieutenant Bratlpt st.ole out of the city, 
killed a Houndhead seout, whom they met 
near Botcherby
 and got. safe to the prince's 
army. That same day there was a parley 
with the enemy, and the sack went merrily 
ronnd; but there was no talk of surrender, 
although only half n, hoop of corn weekly 
was now allowed to each person, for 
there were two thousand one hundred 
bushels safe in the magazine. The same 
day intelligence coming that the prince had 
routed .Fairfax, and killed two thousand 
Roundheads, there was great rejoicing at 
Carlisle, and the next day, as Leslie might 
he slinking off, the indefatigable Philipson 
rode to Newlathes and sent ten horDe to 
Cnmmersdale, where they broke a com- 
pany of foot, anù pistolled four or five 
:::;uots with infinite sati::;faction. On the 
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17th of March, Cornet Philipson (a brother 
of the captain), returned from Pontefract, 
where l
e had been to solicit aid from the 
king. V\Thile returning he waR taken at 
vVetherby, and carried to York. Fairfax, 
finding the king's letter on Philipson, se:l- 
tenced him to the rack the next daY", but 
that same night the brave and slippery 
fellow leaped the walls and got away saff' 
to Carlisle with the king's gracious pro- 
mise to relieve the toWN. by the 9th da.y 
of May. That night the Roundhe:1.ds at 
Stanwick, looking across the Eden, saw 
the sky over Carlisle crimson with bon- 
fires, and heard the roar of cannon that 
proclaimed the city's joy and defiance. 
Two days after thið, Philipson, always full 
of fight, rode out to Blackhall with twelve 
horse, and charged a troop of sixty Round.- 
heads. He was sUITounded by two more 
troops from Botcherbyand Harraby, and 
some of the troopers caught his bridle, and 
offered him quarter. But scorning to 
receive it from such crop-headed knaves, 
he slashed his way out and made good his 
retreat, having only one man wouuded by 
:Major Cholmley, who, pursuing close, ran 
him through the back. As they were 
entering the port Sir Thomas Glenham 
ordered them out again towards N ewtown. 
At Catcoats they charged five times their 
number of Scots, pistol in hand, routed 
them, and killed one of their commander
. 
The Cavaliers suffered no hurt, but Philip- 
son's horse was cut in the head. On the 
2211d the enemy tried to entrap the Cavalier 
horse by sending false intelligence that the 
'Vestmoreland men had gathered at Penrith 
for their relief; but "old birds were not to 
be caught", ith chafl
" says Tullie, the faith- 
ful and sarcastic chronicler of the siege. 
And notl1Ïng of importance occurred until 
the 28tll of I\Iareh, when the pleasantness of 
the d3Y induced Sir Thomas Glcnham, with 
some gentlemen and gentlewomen, to go out 
coursing near Botcherby. The Scots stood 
and watched them take a hare under their 
very 11oses, and at last made a feeble attack; 
but Captain Dixon running one of them 
through up to the hilt, they retreated. 'rlmt 
same evening Quartermaster VY ood and 
three more rode towards Botcherby. Cap- 
tain Rose and half a dozen more tried to cut 
them off at the end of a stony lane. 'V ovd 
and another turned on the enemy and drOl'"e 
back the pursuers, 'V ood sla.shing at Rose 
for eighty yards. If the other three 
Cavaliers had come up they would have 
been taken. Two days after this exr:loit, 
'tV ood, with two troopers and two of SÜ' 
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Thoma"! Gleuham's servants, rodc without on him. It wa:") from Dick l...nwrv. ..1. sol. 
der
 to\\ ards Botch 'rby, and for mpI'l di r of the garrison, to hi 
 wife a'" \Vihrfon, I 
II IV. uf advcnture charged through fiftr dc:siring her to inform .Mf
or ß.lrn(' ; that t h, i 
;-!(' Jtch horsc and rùut d them. ,V ood, in town could not hold ùut mort. than thrC',' 
IJÍs rf'tr -at, was, how \'-':1', shot in the g't.uiu; weeks. Both lIt'ad and LO\\ t.y \\ re pnt t) I' 
"he was harùly per:-;uadeù not to charge the r.wk, awl confes<.;ed their trf>a'" Hi. On 
thcm 3Jain, buf of this \\oulld Ire <.lied within t1le 
!.th of April, Captain Tnppam. ha.vill!!' 
a fl W da.r
 The garri::;on lo.;)t in him a to guard thc catt II' while grazing, and Hud- 
man of uIlP.trallclcd courage and judgmcnt iug Scotch muskf.teers holding 
t)mc old 
II in ar'ns; yet, they lost more mcn in such walIs at Catcoats Bank, 
torm!'d the hilL 
u1I\v:t1'l"3utaLle skirrui-.:hes without order Upon this, Captain Noùll\ Liente'nant Fife, 
t]lan in all ('omn!.andcd services in the anù some' otlll'r quondam pjwi son erl", held a 
sieg'p:' J1arIey with Caplain Philipson, \\ ho guarded 
!t'odùpt., except thatch from house
, was the hill, and bruught up a store of &ack, in 
nn ('xhallstpd in tho town Ly the :3rJ of hopes to make the Cavalior oflicer
 drunk, 
.April, and thp horses had to be sent uut anù so carry off the cattle. In the mean- 
daily with a guard to graze. ::;ir Thomas while. :Noble stule out alone 
ecretly fur tl1P 
GIl'uham, anxious to stir the country to 
cotch cavalry, who, about the in the 
rdit've the town, 
cnt Sir Thomas Dacre afternoon, ùrew out in five parties of fifty 
to Lanercost, to induce his tenants to fall on men each. Pbilip;jon had at thp time only 
the :-'cotch 011 the lith of April, but the half a ùozen hor:-:e rLady, but his brother 
I heart of the Gil
laIlll men failed them. Thi$ the cornet quickly put in ordt:r thosf' 
ùay all tlp c1lvalry were orùercd out to Sllr- grazing under the bill, kceping his ground 
pri
e some ('attlc at 
'kotby. Therc were in a very hot ::;kirmish; eventually tIH' 
fivc parties scnt, and in each of these about brave Philipson:; rout.cd the enemy, who 
t.hirty horsl'. Captain Dixon's tlJirty werc were brought off by some Scotch officers of 
to ride straight to Scotb), and hring in as Leslie's own regiment. "The Cclvaliers:' 
many cattle as they could. Forty-two rc- says Tullie, ., in this engagement, were 
II fUl'umdoe
, commanded by Lieutenant-Co- eighty horse, who p
rforDled a
 neat a 
lone! 
IinnR, were to 8tay at the water-side piece of sen"ice as was at any time during 
and watch 1 Iarrahy. Captain Philipson's the siege." S0011 after this the Round- 
II thirty were to face Botcherby. The fourth heads again tried their uld tricks, suborn- 
I party, l'iixteen 110r;:;e, uuder Captain Seisson, ing country people in hrge companie<;; to 
" was to guard the Gallows Hill. C.lptain rendezvous at t't.'nrith, húping- that Sir 
I Toppam, with twelve hor
e, was posted on 
rhomas Glenham, urged by the Cumbc'r- 
St. Xicho]as Hill, while twenty dragoons land gentlemen in the garrison, would 
heM the ford in ca::;e of a retreat. Dixon Rend out all his hOl'foìe to head them. But 
drove home forty-two cow:;, Philipson check- Sir Thoma.s was Y ork<.:hire too, and sent 
mating the enemy's hor
e; Lesìie sent a t hrpe horscmen out to forage for ne\\- s 
company of musketeers to intercf'pt Dixon at Brougham Ca;:;Ue. Finding they \\erl-' 
at Durran Hill (a mile and a half east of snapped up, he sent 110 more ùoves out of 
Carlisle), hut Dixon boldly drove his spoil the ark. 
rhe cattle being nearly all eatep, 
V\ithin twpnty yarùs of them, and lost ouly the hor8e was divided into four parties, and 
one horse and one cow. Horse and foot sent over Etterby Ford to fetch cows from 
\Vere 
oon pouring out to rescue the cattIc, Cargo (three miles from Carlisle). The- 
'I and )finns sent fourteen horse to harass the Cavalier commanders in this raid \\ere 
reinforcements. The Roundheaùs, despis- the two Philipsons, 
Iusgrave, ;:;cisson, 
ing thi3 small force, marched by them with- Toppam, and )linn8. These last two cap- 
out notice. Laillham, onc of the fourteen, t..t.in
, with forty-five foot, were to f.'we the 
in
tant]y braxely charged on their flank, Scot:; a.t Newtown, and kcop them in. 
I routed the Scotch horse and foot, chased The enemy made a shO\\ of corning to tllC' 
" them through the tOWD, slew five or six, cows' rescne, but the redoubtable 
linll
 
1\ wounded more, shot a Lieutenant Anderson was in the way. The Cargo peop]" l'a"1 
in the tllig-h, and retreated with two pri- after the Cavaliers, beseeching them lO 
soners, and only one Illan badly wounded. baste" the beggarly Scotch," who iJt''i 
It was about this period of the siege that promised to protcct both them and i heir 
II the govC'rnor, finding his designs often be- cattl
. )lovcd by these appeals, tl: p". 
haycd, discovered the traitor to be a man Iipsons 8ent ten troopers in with tll 
nameù Head, who brought food into the I cattle, and joined 
lillns and Topp:un 
town. On being HPized, a letter was found on Catcoat.s Hill. Toppam, whCi> ]pd ..iI. 
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forlorn hope 
gainst tho Scots, in a 
gallant charge, was S}lOt in the stomach, 
and soon after died. Captain Philipson, 
soured at thi
, feU on the Scots, beat 
them out of the town, aud pursued them 
on the moor. AnoUler party, with Cornet 
I Pbilipson, charged with sixteen horse and 
I I ! ' chased the Scots towards Newlathes. where 
the reformadoes came up, and wounded and 
I! took many of the fugitives. '1.'he victorious 
I foot stayed at N cwtown, and stumbling 
I on a barrel of strong ale, gave over firing 
at tl1C enemy, and commenced drinking 
bard with true Cavalier recklessnes
. Tl1is 
encouraged the Scotch foot to renew firing. 
They shot one Cavalier roysterer through 
the 110se, while the can was at his mouth. 
They lamed a second, and killed a third. 
The Carlisle soldiers were so drunk that 
tl
cy forgot to bring a-way the wounded 
mau when they retreated with sixteen 
prisoners and 11Orsos, and stores of cJoaks 
and hats. To prevent such reverses in the 
future the Scots raised a small work on 
tbe top of Catcoats Bank, securing their 
ground as fill' as Coldale Hal], and com- 
manding a great part of Willow Holme, 
near the junction of the Eden and Cal- 
I del'. The garrison now began to graze 
their cattle on the Swift, to the east of the 
castle, and this set the Scoh; to work to plan 
I' " , a grand foray. It was a day that Captain 
Robert Philipson, who had the guard, was 
r grazillg tIle cattle as fal' as Botcherby ]'iill. 
Sir Thomas G lenham, seeing the barricade 
at Stanwick taken away, suspected some 
mischief, and ordered Philipson to come 
nearer the town with the CO\VH, and to be 
vcry diligent 
md watchful. There was 
need of care, for about noon some eight hun- 
dred horse came powdering from Stanwick, 
St. Nicholas, Botch{'rby, and Rickerby. 
They instantly surrounded Philipson and 
tho cattle; but he charging desperately 
through the enemy, brought away all 
i,he cattle but six cows and fifteen horses. 
Philipson ran his sword np to the hilt 
through a Scot named Kennedy. The 
fellow, turning s}Jarp round, wrested the 
sword out of Philipson's hand, and set off 
to his own quarters at Parke Broom 
(three miles from Carlisle), with the sword 
still in his body, boasting that he had 
encountered and disarmed "little Phi- 
lipson." A Scotch major was wounded, 
and a lieutenant killed. '1'he Cavaliers only 
lost a trooper, aud a poor old townsman 
who "was not a soldier. Several unarmed 
servants were hurt. On May-day Tullie 
makes a note in his amusing Di,lTY, 
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which gives a very picturesque notion 
of many similar episodes of the siege. 
Robert Philipson, guarding the cattle on 
vVillow Holme, heard the great bell of 
the city toll an alarm, and looking back 
to the battlements, saw an ensign with 
a flag, indicating the direction of some 
musketeers, who, from behind a hedge, 
\yere firing on the cattle. He at once 
beat these sportsmen from their covert, 
kil]ing two aud dispersing the rest. On 
the 3rd the cattle were taken to graze 
on Denton Holme, on the further bank of 
the Calder. :From thence the Cavaliers 
foraged out to N ewlathes, and killed a scout; 
and at Blackhall Wood, finding a troop of 
the enemy's horse grazing, tried to sweep 
them off; but a Scotch squadron saved them, 
and pursued the Cavaliers. N ext day the 
elder Philipson, commanding the cattle 
guard, was menaced by three or four Scotch 
horsemen, but they drew ofl" towards noon, 
one of them being mortally 'wounded by 
a. shot from a fowling-piece. The enemy 
then lined a hedge with musketeers, whom 
Philipson drove away, killing two, but under 
a little hill was suddenly hotly charged by 
Major Cholmley and his troop. Philipson 
broke through them, unhorsing many, and, 
before they could regain order, was at 
them again, and so routed them that he 
might have cut all off if Lieutenant Ray, a 
slow fellow, had hurried up the reserve 
before he was overpressed. 
A week after this exploit Philipson rode 
out to guard the cattle at Denton Holme. and 
being irritated by the enemy's foot firing 
from Stanwick Bank, towards noon sent a 
corporal with a party of twenty horse to ride 
quickly over the bridge (near the present 
bridge, which was erected in ]815). The 
Scots fired upon the party from an outwork, 
but seeing the Cavaliers come fiercely on, 
left their guns, and ran into the village. 
Philipson's men killed five, captured two, 
wounded four or five, took eight or nine 
horses, and brought them all away, losing 
only ouc horse of their own. If they 
had only had some foot the foragers could 
have brought in the Scotch cannon. The 
same afternoon the indefatigable Philipson 
rode out with six men to Legget Hill, 
at the east end of the Swift, near the con- 
fluence of the Petteril with the Eden, and 
carried off eleven of the enemy's horses 
that were grazing. Towards evening Phi- 
lipson met the Roundhead cavalry, and 
with his luusket shot IJieutenant Davison 
in the thigh, l-illing his horse; the rest 
fled. On the 11th of :May there was skir- 
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mishing on the \Villow Holmp, a. Scotch- glints of Htcel shone through, and Philip. 
man shooting a Cavalipr trooppr as he son reappeareù, chaõ;ng the Scotch hume 
fought with a comrade. Captain Scisc;on, with whistling sword and pistol flash. 
who gnarò.cd tÌ1P ('attIe, cut down two On the 1 !Jlh there was again some hot 
Scots, who feU as if dead, Lut rose up, fìq-hting. Cholmley haa rais,xl:l, work near 
6' and with much ado recovered," which the south port, which if allowed to rcmain 
'rullie seem., to imply was unworthy of would have st.opped aU tbe grazing. About 
even Roundheads. .May 13th was n. hot ten o'clock, just as tho work was well 
day. About supper timp the great alarm. fiJlished, Captain 
Ioore sallied out of tho 
bell began to toll fast. rrhe enemy's horse .Engli;..,h port with sixty fuot, who marchecl 
were bearing' down from all quarters to. to the south-west of the work. Captain 
l\3rds till' cattle on the Swift. Upon this, Di""{on, with sixty foot, advanced straight 
daring litUl' Philipson, Imatching up a to the fort, and sheltC1'ed his men in a 
sword, galloped to tho Cavaliers, who ditch very near. At the same time the 
'Were in disorder, rallied them quickly, Cavalier horse drew out of the town in 
drove off thp RoundlH'aùfo:, anò. galled them five J>arties-one going towards the St. 
as they retrcah'd. 1mmediately Captain Nicholas "ork to prevent the enemy retreat- 
Lainham, an undaunted Cornishman, with ing there, when driven out of the new 
Andrew King, and two or three more, fort. Then :Moore marched boldly on the 
dashed over to the 
cotch outworks at Scotch, and returned no answer to their 
Sta.nwick, and brought away tllree of the hot fire till he got within pistol-shot. A 
cTIC'my's horf;es. Unfortunately, young lucky fire-haIl, thrown by ono of Dixon's 
Philipson, over-rash, staying behind, was men, lighted on some loose powder in the 
shot dangerously in the back by a bny. Our work, and blew up spades, mattocks, and 
old friC'nd Hillks that night saIlied out on men. Upon that the Scotch leaped out of 
the Sands, and brought away some horses tho work, and :I\foore and his men leaped 
IJainham had left behind. Nearly one in, killing- Con vel'S, the commander, who 
hundred bullets wer(' fired at him from stoutly defend
d himself. '1.'he Cavalier 
the Sta,nwick battery. rrha.t same evening a horse, meeting- the fugitives full butt, cut 
letter came to Sir rrhomas Glellham from them up cruelly, drove back one hundred 
Skipton. It '\as ii'om the king, who was foot eoming from the greater fort, and 
at Chester, promising speedy relief if they then returned to the town with thirty- 
could only hold out a litHe longer. On nine prisonerR, many of whom were dread- 
the loth the lwundheads began a work fully scorched. 1'hey destroyed the battery, 
on Swift lIill to debar the garri
on from and set the "ateI' which the enemy bad 
g-razing on that 
idl' of the city. Philipson diverted. from the mills in its right course. 
then Rent out onf' hundred foot and forty rrhey brought back Rix dead Scots and one 
horse to guard the cattlc. '1.'IIe foot were hundred musketR, and lost only one man, 
in a ditch below Philipson's tower; the who was shot through t.hf' heart. '1.'nllie 
trooper
 sat on their horsc
 while they closes the record of this most satisfactory 
g-rnzed, being so near the enemy. The day by saying, "In the afternoon they 
Scots drew out some foot, but retreated g-razed their cattle wherp. Troy once stood. 
:lfter losing one man. At nine o'clock Lord 1 mean that bloody work." On the 26th 
Kirkcndbright came with three bundred there came a letter from N'ewark, to say 
Scot.ch mu
kpt('ers from Stan\\ ick to break tbe king had got as far as Latham House, 
through the musketeers in the ditch, but in Lancashire, to their relief, and on the 
they "\\ ere so thrashed that they had to fall 30th Captain Blenkinsop came in with news 
back. Philipson and his few horso then that the king had entered \\' cstmoreJand, 
charged them, but they came on him as and that Leslie was collecting country carts 
fast as ho retrC'dted towards his musketeers, for his bag-gnge. ThC" overjoyed garrison 
t1pon which he dmrged again, and routed celebrated the news by eating at one meal 
them, killing Captain Rose and two more. three days' provisions, of which they soon 
The Hcotch carried away many led horses, bitterly repented. 
{ore false news waq 
but l}().'t<;ted they had not lost the riders. circulated 011 the 5th of June, when 
lajor 
Four of Philip.
on's men were hurt, but none Baxter brought in a. lie that the king had 
'Slain. Tho Cavaliers on the walls, unable taken Manchester, and would be with them 
to 5eo for the cloud
 of dust, bdieveu at presently. Men believe what they wish to 
first that the Scotch had enclosed Philip- be true, and soldiers reduced to dogs, rats, 
ROn, and were c:1rt'yiug him off to Stanwick. and hemp-seed, were ready to believe any. 
ImaginPJ therefore, their delight whcnl thing. '"Now:' says Tnllie,halfpathetically, 
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"were gentlell-len and. others so shrunk, 
that they could nut. choose but laugh, one 
to another, to see iheir clothes hang as upon 
men on gibbets, for one might have put 11Ís 
.head and fist bet.ween the doublet and 
shirt of many of them. The foot would 
be now and then stealing away, but not a 
man of the cavalry." On the 9th two men 
came ill with greater lies than ever, re- 
porting- the king to be in Yorkshire. Two 
{bys aftC'l' the receipt of this cheering, but 
wholly illusory, information, six troopers 
rode without order to Cummersdale :.MiU, 
and brought home fourteen bushels of 
corTI, leaving the reserve cavalry watching 
at Denton Holme; while, on the seconù 
trip, Lord Dalhousie's Scotch regiment at- 
t
cked the reserve, but were driven off. 
]'lakarty and Philipson, always in the 
thick of it, were left among the enemy, 
but they helped each other, cut them- 
selves free, and returned to their party 
without hurt, except that Philipson was 
bleeù.ing from a slight gash in the face. 
In the mean time, the troopers (fourteen 
now) with the corn, seeing the danger, 
threw away the grain and wheeled about 
for the town. .Falling among a com- 
pany of foot that. fired fiercely upon them, 
the troopers resolved to break through 
Dalhousie's horse. The Scotch, mistaking 
these Cavaliers for their own party, asked 
them which was the best way to charge 
Philipson through the water. The prompt 
men replied, " This!" and every man di- 
recting his pistol at an enemy's face, charged 
through the whole body back to Philipson, 
vvho then charged a.lso, and routed tIle 
Scotch regiment, killing thirteen and 
\vounding many. In this action, a poor 
fellow from Carlisle, wearing a Scotch cap, 
was shot by mistake by one of his own 
side. 
Hunger was so unbearable now, that re- 
!-.istance was no longer possible, and Philip- 
son was sent to York to decide wit.h Fairfax. 
or I..eslie as to whether he should surrender 
t.) the English or Scotch. The next thing 
Carlisle heard was great volleys of musketry 
from the besiegers' works, announcing thc 
victory at Naseby. That afternoon, divers 
officers and soldiers came to the public 
l>akehouses and took away by force all the 
lwrseílesh preparing for the poor. " Now," 
Rays Tunie, "the besiegers, perceiving the 
Cavaliers, who were scarce able to walk in 
the streets, not to issue out as they were 
wont, grew insolent, and vapoured amaine.)' 
'fhe garrison had had but half a pound of 
horseflel3h in four days. On the 20th of 
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June the townsmen humbly petitioned the 
governor not to take away their horseflesh, 
saying they were not able to endure the 
famine any longer. Four days after, "a 
few women of the scolds and scum of the 
city" met at the Cro
s, railing at t:;ir Henry 
Stradling. On his threatening to fire on 
them, they replied they would take it as 
a favour, and he left them with tears in his 
eyes, saying he could not mend theil' 
commons. ., Dr. Burnell, the chancellor," 
says Tullie, "was the Ollly man who had 
any beer left, and he had a little barrel of 
strong ale known only to the governur." 
The first messenger sent by Leslie was 
made so drunk with this that he could give 
no rational account of what he had done. 
Leslie then sent a graver person, who, bûing 
assured of the surrender of the town, was 
demurely leaving) when Sir rThomas slyly 
kept him waiting at the Scotch port, and 
decoyed him into the chancellor's quartp1'!', 
where he also was made drunk, and re- 
turned in the same pickle as the former, 
professing" that the garrison was every- 
where full of strong drink." The next day, 
the 2!)th of June, the articles were agreed 
upon, and the city of Carlisle, "little in 
circuit, but great and memorable for 
loy? Ity," received a Scotch garrison. rrhe 
treaty prescribed that all the Carlisle 
officers and soldiers should march uut 
"with their arms, flying colours, drums 
beating, matches lighted at both ends, 
bullets in their mouths, with all their bag 
and baggage, and twelve charges of po\vder 
apiece." All the conditions of this treaty 
were faithfully kept by Leslie, except that 
in violation of the third article, that ., 110 
church be defaced," the Roundheads pulled 
down part of the nave of the cathedral, to- 
gether with the chapter-house, cloisters, 
prebendal houses, and part of the deanery. 
Sir Philip 1\fusgrave was, after this, sen- 
tenced to death by the Roundheads, but 
escaped the night previous to the day ap- 
pointed for his execution. He afterwards 
raised one thousand foot for the king, alld 
defended the Isle of :Man for the Countess 
of Derby. After the Restoration he was 
appointed governor of Carlisle. Sir Thomas 
Glenham was afterwards governor of Ox- 
ford for King Charles. ' 
At the close of the war, 
Iajor Philipson 
(who figures so conspicuously in this 
narrative) was besieged for eight months in 
his brother's house on the i"land in "\Vin- 
dermere. His brother, the colonel, at last 
raised a party, and l'elieved lJÌrn feom 
Colonel Br'iggs of Kendal, his persistelit 
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cOl'my. Soon after this, " Robin the Devil," 
a' he W..lS called by the ltoundheaùs, rode, 
a 'Inu.l tó the teeH], into it clmrch at Kend..tl 
dUr1'lg 
.'rvice, intcnding t.o pi
tol Brig
 

p, iug' his enemy was nut there, the major 
turned his horse and rode quietly out; but 
the Puritan!:) rousing and gathering round, 
cut the girths of Lis horse, and Philipson 
f(.II. InstaJltly calling his mcn, the major 
nruck down the fellow who had seized him, 
clapped tlu loose saddle on his horse, 
vaulted on it, :uHI dashed ofl" to\\.ards 'Vin- 
dermere, 1 hrough the streets of Kendal. 
fullO\\<cd by all his troopers, who had bccn 
guarding the aVPllUP:-; of the church. 


P ..!.

Hl\ G. 
TUF sun-moh's glint across the eaTC8, 
Th,' light dust flickers on the leaves, 
Calm is the sea, the heaven blue, 
The roses blush the trellis through. 
The barlt'y-beards grow full and 
hite. 
Day lingers inw hours of night, 
The babbling br00k is low and still, 
And scarce c.m teed the toiling mill. 
The summer 
low is in the air, 
The hay-fi('lds yield an incense rare, 
Ou the green earth, in sky above, 
A halo gleams of lite and love. 
o happy ùays, 0 8ummer Hme, 
o dreumin,g- youth, in golden prime j 
All that is bright, and pure, and bweet, 
8hin('s 'When yc twain together meet! 
'Tis so, and 80 'twill ever be, 
Youth plucks the blossom from the trf'e: 
That \\ hieh it sows, long years give root, 
But only few may taste tbe fruit. 
.And VI" who passed long since our prime, 
And bl'nr the wrInkled stamp of time, 
Lool on and smile, look on and 8i
h, 
L0ck in our brt'Wits the reason wh
. 


COPHETUA 'rHE t:\ECOND. 


IN TWO CUAPTEP.S. CHAPTER I. 
"
o-
pliced at last, old fellow P" said 
I, shaking hands heartily with my friend 
Augustus )Ieadtoot, whom I met in Pall 
}lall. 
.. I am . spliced,' as you 
ay," replied 
Augustus, rathcr stiffly; "but J3.('k, dcaI' 
Loy, I wish yon would be a little choicer 
in exprc
:-:ioll. Spli
iJlg-not to mention 
that it conveys the idea of some specips of 
repair, of which, I do assure you
 ncither 
my wife nor myself stand in the slightest 
need-is too fhmiliar. :Marriagc, )1iltorù, 
inùcpcndcnt of its cxalted duties and soul- 
stirring rcspon.;ibilitics, is a solemn-a ma- 
jestic-thing. " 
H I believe JOu-" I fear I was about 
to add " my boy." Luckily, I didn't, but 
adùcd: "11 y dear :Meadfoot, call it as 
Ye 
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\\ ill, it if. plain the process agrec!:! ,\ ith you 
Yon look radiant." 
" )1)' lustre Ü, not fictitious, replicd:Mr 
)fpaùf()ot. "There i.., nothing, as you 
know, Jack, artifil"ial about rne. I am the 
happicst man out. 1 y,ill not :::oa)" that my 
.Alice i:-:, like her namesake, all my f:mcy 
painted her, for fiwcy had nothing- to do 
with the mattf'r. I always felt that the 
ma\',,'kish boob), jiItt.d Ly 
[i

 Grey, \Va
 
served pt:l'fectly right, for falling in "hat 
11e called love with a girl IH.> had never 
seen. No, 110. 1 camc, 1 sa \11", and-ahem! 
-was conquered," conclurlcd AUb'1lstu
, 
with It candid Hmile 
" You told me of Jour purpose, but never 
the young lady's name. Am I acquainted 
with her family P" 
" I-I am inclined to think not," replicd 
Augustus. "Do you know Spl1ddington- 
lc-Street p" I 
"The Lestret'ts of Ruthyn Ca
tle?" , 
"No. of North Lincolnshirc. Spudding- I 
ton-Ic-Street is the nearcst village to Spud- 
dington- the-Less, which has only three 
cottages and a beershop, aud is as sweet 
and primitive a little settlement as any of 
which rural England can boast." 
"Thcre is a. commendable absence of 
brag, in the fact that it docs not appear 
even in Bradshaw," 
"It does not. 1 ùI
co\'ered it in an 
ancient road-book," said )11'. .Meadfoot, 
"which constituh..d the entire library of a 
little inn at which I happened to be storm- 
stayed. The dircctions for finding it \" erc 
sufficiently complic<ltcd and obscure to 
awakcn the highest intere
T, On the fol- 
lowing morning, carrying with me three 
day:,' pro\il'ions, 1 het forth and found it. 
I was rewarded." . 
Augustus p.wst'd, as if lost in happy rc- 
collections. -\.fter a few lllumcnts, finding 
he did not :'IJeak, I recommenced the con- 
vcrsation. 
" You encountercù )Iis..<õ;-
liss-" 
"Shortcake, there," replied Jfeadfoot. 
10 I had taken a footpa.th through SOllie 
fields, principally attracted by the inforllla- I ' 
tion that there was not only' no thorou
h- 
f.uc,' but that spriug-gulls and ma.n-traps I, ' 
were in profusion 011 tll(' borders of a 
neighbouring' copse. Now. although llOt 
wlwlly uuacquainted with man-traps, I ' I 
knew nothing of the mechanism of a spring- 
gun, and instinctively acccptl.d the chal- 
lenge. .At the corner of the copse, I came 
upon another oLlibrin
 notiti('ation. 'El'" are 
the brindled ClJ\\.' Xo :-ouch animal "as 
at the moment in bight, but continuillg to 
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round the copse',] came suddenly upon a 
scene worthy of \Vattcau. A rustic maiden, 
seated on the tln'ce -lcggpcl stool of the 
period, was pngaged in milking a particu- 
larly viciOllS and observant CO\\. 
"Time was not aUowed me to notice 
more. The brindled brute pinneù me with 
its eyes, stood for a second as if petrified, 
then, with a kick that sent. the milk-pail 
into the air in a cloud of white spray, and 
a wild stoop and flourish of the hf'ad, 
plunged furiously towards me. I saw the 
rustic maiden throw up her bare white 
arms, I heard a shriek, 'As you vally your 
life!' and, without pausing to make the 
calculation suggested, turned and leaped 
the deepest ditch aIId the pric1diest hedge 
I ever met with in combination. 
"But I was saf(
, for, scrambling up, I 
saw that the absurd animal had danced 
away to the other end of the meadow, 
where, in company with two quiet friends, 
and attended by an exceedingly small boy, 
slle was grazing composedly as if nothing 
had happened. 
"The deme.al1our of my maid-of- tlIe- 
milking-pail was less satisfactory. She 
was standing, her bands pressed into 
her pretty sides, literally convulsed with 
laughter. 'I must stop thiR,' thougbt I, 
and, witb what ease and dignity I could 
command, effected a sortie, and stood before 
her. Jack," continued 1\11'. lYIeadfoot, em- 
phatically, "on my bon our, that girl's 
beau ty struck me like a sudden gush of 
light. Her fresh, flower-like face, her 
deep blue eyes, swimming with the tears of 
mirth, her nlilk-white teeth, of which a 
good many were visible, though the rather 
wide mouth, to do it justice, could contract 
itself at pleasure into the sweetest rosebud 
you ever saw, her royal wealth of hair, about 
nine-tenths of which had escaped from the 
coarse kerchief supposed to bind it, then 
her lithe and yet (as you turf fellows 
phrase it) 'furnished' figure, these-ah, 
well," concluded Augustus, "the wise- 
acre that announced man-traps beside that 
copse was not such a booby after all." 
" Here we are, opposite my club. Come 
in and taste our sherry:' said 1. " You 
must finish the story of the disguised 
princess before we part." 
"l".rhe sequel is even of stronger interest," 
replied :Mr. :ßleadÎoot, "as the sultana re- 
marked when not altogether certain t.hat 
she would be allowed to live to finish it. 
Humph! This sherry is sound. Her 
health, bless her." 
6' Amen. 'Vhose P" 
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U Alice's. Patience; I wi::-;h to omit no 
particulars. I left my shepherdess speech- 
less with laughter. 1\1:y approach did not 
check her merriment. 
" , VV' el1, that were a queer start as ever 
I see: she gasped, wiping her beautiful 
eyes with the corner of a very coarse apron. 
'To see his boot heels a-poppin' through 
the hedge. Oh my! Oh my I' (Another 
peal of laughter.) 
" 'My dear girl,' I remonstrated. 
'" I say, come, llone 0' that: retorted 
the maiden, growing- suddenly serious, 
with even a slight frown appearing on 
her smooth brow. 'Dear girl ain't my 
namp.' 
" , vVha{, is your name ?' 
" 'Hen or Hem, as the case may be.' 
(A demure curtsy.) 
'" May I, at least, bß allowed to ask 
where you live?' I inquired, piqued, but 
interested. 
" 'lIo yes, sure,' replied my Perdita:. 
'I 'angs out, as Tom Turb::try says, at 
Uncle Grumball's, down yeer.' And she 
pointed backward::; with her thumb towards 
a hovel in the distance. 
" , Your excellent uncle resides in that 
-edifice?' I exclaimed. 
" , No, he don't reside in the cow-h'us. 
Farm's ahind the copse. But, deary me, 
whatever shall ,ve do about the milk?' 
(touching the prostrate pail with her bare 
white foot. Though not small, it might 
have served for a sculptor's model.) , Oh, 
sir, 'twas all along oryou, coming so sudden 
upon Damson, which never see a gent in 
shiny boots afore.' 
" 'Do all the pretty feet in this neigh- 
bourhood go bare?' I ventured to ask. 
" , There ain't none but mine,' she said, 
simply, and pressing one of them down 
into the spongy green surface of the 
meadow, she brought it up white and pure 
as the milk that had just been shed there. 
, Well, I must walk my chalks, as Tom 
Turbary says, , continued my sylvan goddess, 
with a sigh. 
" , 'Vho the d-, I mean, who is this 
Turbary, whose choice expressions you 
seem to relish so highly?' 
"'j'he damsel drew up her lithe form. 
" 'Tom Turbary i'3 him which keeps com- 
pany with me-Ieastways, wants to' (bl.
ssed 
qualification !) , and wouldn't never fee me 
carrying an these things-pails, and stool, 
an' all-without saying, "Let me help 'ee,'" 
rpmarked Perdita, with a quick side-glance 
of hel' blue e\"e. 
'" :My darling child !-I-I beg pardon.' 
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I was shockLd at my 0\\ n remis...;J}(!'r. 1 
h:1stily 
H'Ì(led: 'In .Mr. 'l'nrbarY'
t 110 
doubt. unavoiJable absence, anù in hi
 lan- 
gnag(', let mr h('lp 'PP.' 
" , 'fliat's you,' said Perùita, Lri!->lly. 
" I hardly thou
ht it wac; me as I trudged 
nlong, carrying tlH' paih-. which the damsel 
iml)('rionsly confided to llll', instead of the 
stool, which L should Imve preferred. 
" 'Yon havp many n pleasant "alk with 
Alr.-'rurhary, I 
uppose-eh ?' I inquired. 
" , Hah! A many. Specially nnttin' 
timl',' '\a
 the reply. 
" , Ana he is vpI) agreeable?' 
" 'Tnlks 0' turmo{s, awl 
uch like.' 
" , Clever, is he r' 
" 'Understands beastesscs. Knows a 

ood cow when la' 81S her,' replieù the 
L)"111 ph, carelessly. 
"The range of ...\II'. Turbary's abilities 
waR certainly not aJarmiug. I fell into a 
I momentary revcrU', from which I was 
arous('r1 by the clinking of one of my cans 
I ngainst a gate-post. 
I " "V oa! Steady there!' said my lovely 
I guidp, as if ad<lre
sing a horsE'. C 'Ve 
can't afford to lose any more milk to-day. 
Farm's just round the next corner. Ha, 
ha, ha ! If 'rom could Reo me being helped 
by a Hwell, aR he callH it 
' 
" C Swell as I am, I can collapse at plea- 
:-òuro, as you have f;een,' said I, quietly lift- 
ing the wooden yoke from my shoulders, 
and p1acing the half-filled C'lns in safety 
on thc ground. ' .And now, hefore we part, 
won't you tell me your name ?' 
" , Ali('e Shortcakp, t-ìure.' 
'" Shake hands, Alice, dl'ar Alice.' 
" She put her hand frankl'y in mine. It 
was singularly small and soft, and out of 
harmony, I felt, \\ ith the girl's condition in 
life. 
'" 'Vlmt makes your hand so white P' I 
asked, half angrily. 
"She snatched it quickly back. 
'" I'm sure I don't kno\\ at all,' she sn.ill, 
ruefully, rubbing it hard with the other. 
C I s'pose it's tho milk. Bnt,' brightenin
 
up, 'they're bctter in winter. I has chil- 
blains awful.' 
" , Alire, dear, I am very mnch obliged 
to Damson. She has given me a very happy 
half-hour. I am sorry it iH over.' 
" ':::;0 am I,' Raid Perdita, very softly, 
and without raising her eyes. 
" C Gooù- bye, dea'o' 
" C Good-bye.' 
" 'But I must see yonr eyes.' 
Ie C Well, there!' 
Ie They flashed up bluely, and fell nooain, 



 


110t, 110\\ e\ er, he fore I had detected a 
cr)stal drop on eac'lt lower lid, awaiting' 
ordf'rs. A suJdpn impulse f;ei/ed InP. 
'" Alic
', darlin
, do you love-that Íb, 
intend to marry-this Tom Turbary?' 
.'" 1 hate 'm-in that way,' Fait! the girl, 
wIth almost sava
p ('arJ1(>str}(,
!i, "JJich left 
no doubt of her sincQI'it'y. 
cc, And will you be his wifp r' 
'" Kot if [ knows it, as T-'f-'l'om-' 
,. Hut, in speaking, she burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. 
" , Now, \.licc dear, one question more. 
Shall I go on my way?' 
" No an
wer. Lids down, cheC'ks crim- 
son, slight heave of tho fair bosom. 
" , Du you wish mp to stay?' 
", Can't say-but what-I doos,' was the 
half-whispereù reply. 
'" I almost wish you coulJn't,' I thought. 
Bnt if the grammar was loo
e, the sense 
was perfect. 'Alice, dear, do you know 
what I am thinling of?' 
'" Damson,' coqu"ctti
hly. 
'" Do you know what I desire most in 
the world P To marry Alice Shortcake.' 
" , Oh law!' 
,. , E\-pu so, my darling. :Ma.rriage law. 
'\Vha.t say you P' 
"Alice looked up, with eyes laughing 
through tears. 
,. , To think that you should a been afcerd 
0' Damson. (0, them boot-heels!) 'Vhy, 
you're the boldest gentleman I ever did 
heel' tell on. You doesn't know me from 
Haddam. ' 
u, That we nre both dCRcended from that 
stock is enough for me," I said. "Tgno- 
rancp, Alice, is the misfortune I am seek- 
ing- to remedy. Help me. Dû you like 
me, Alicp?' 
" , Very much indeed,' said my candid 
sheplwrdesfi. 
'" Is my heing a gentl-that iR, as 
Ir. 
'l'urbary would call it, a swell, very much 
against me ?' 
" , Likes 'n, rather 'n not.' 
cc 'Then you will be my wife P' 
" C :Yo I \\"oan't,' was the reply. 'Least- 
wa Y8, not now.' 
" "Vhen, Alice P' 
" 'ListeD,' said the girl. rnl
mg her 
blue eye
 at last, and fixing them steadily 
on mine. 'Don't yo come aneer mp, nor 
write to me, nor even think of me, if you 
can help it, for three month
. Then, if 
you still remember Alice Hhortcake, I won't 
say but you'll find her where you seen her 
first, in the meadow by the copse, a-milk- 
inO' Cowslip (\vhich is quieter than Dam- 
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sou), about sunset. Go now. f:;ir, if you 
please. 'rlmt's yow' road, aloDg'side the 
hedge, pa3t the pound where the donkey i8 
-al1d-(weU-Goù blobs 'ce, anywa.ys) 
here's nÛne.' 
"The ,,,,hite feet went twinkling down 
the road. I was alone. 
.. 'VeIl, Jack, I bave little lnore to add, 
but that's significant. As luck would have 
it, I found in the incumbent of the adjoin- 
ing parish ll}Y old college friend, Hynd- 
man. lie introduced me to the curate 
of Spuddington, who was well acquainted 
with the respectable old Grumball
, and 
knew the bright creature who had, from a 
child, been the light of their house, as she 
was now the aid and the solace of their de- 
clining years. Alice had been sought in 
marriage by every celibate clod within a 
radius of ten miles; nay, even the remote 
ma.rket-town of Ditchingford had sent its 
suitor. All in vain. 
Ir. Thomas Turbary's 
chances had inJeed been spoken of as fair, 
but the opinion was found to originate 
with himselî, and to be ùevoid of any more 
foundation, than that old :Mr. Grumball 
had, for some time, owed him (Mr. Tur- 
bary) a ' little matter of money.' 
".Jack, you know what I have always 
said. Simplicity and truth for me. I am 
weariea of the artificiality of what is ironi- 
caJly termed · gooù society,' its polished 
hypocrisies, its gilded meanness, its im- 
measurable falsehood, its smiling hate. 
'Vhat, if you sometimes lose in refinement? 
Y üU are royally repaid in truth. Leave 
your educated 
weets, your delicate human 
exotics, for those who prize such fribble. 
The hardy, honest wayside flower for me. 
"Sir, I returned to Spmldillgton-the-Less. 
On that day three months, at set of sun, 
my shiny boots reflect.ed his parLing glow 
as they rounùed the copse, and J;llarched, 
without flinching, straight upon a group of 
cows, patiently awaiting the attentions of 
the whitest-fingered mi]kmaid that ever 
jingled cr"n. 
"' I forbear to describe the meeting. 
Enough that, in three short weeks, which 
seemed as many years, I married Alice 
Shortcake, my friend Hyndman officiating, 
and my ex-rival, Tom Turbary (resplendent 
in a bottle-grecn coat) enacting the part of 
best mall. 
" \Vhat happened to my darling during 
those three months I cannot say. In grace 
and propriety of mann
r sbe might have 
lived in a circle of duchesses ! 
Iy only 
terror is that she shoulù become too re- 
tined. Except in little faults of grammar, 
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and occasional expressions of the Turbarian 
school-which I correct jocosely-Alice ið 
perfect, sir-perfect. As I said hefore, I 
am the halJpiest fellow extaHt. Come down 
to our cot at Hammersmith and see. The 
honeymoon is not over, but you are an old 
friend. Tllanks; no more sherry. I-li 
there, hansom! Hammersmith." 


CHAPTER [I. 
THE next day but one, 1 visited the 
marricd turtle
. Meaùfoot was alone, in 
the front garden. 
.. She has run in for a moment," he said, 
.. but will be down direciIy. ...l. little ner- 
vous, you see, at first, in society that 
she-. Do you know she asked me 
twice at breakfast how she should behave! 
1 was a little impatient t.he second tiuw, 
and answered: 'Exactly as is most natural 
to you, Alice. I wish my friend to see and 
know precisely whom I have married, 
without artifice or affectation of any kinù.' 
Here she comes!" 

Irs. 
Ieadfoot Ci1me tripping along the 
path, holding out both her pretty hands. 
She was in a.ppearanee all-and more than 
all-her husband had depicted her. But 
her first words startled me a little: 
" 'V ell, Jack, how's yourself?" 
., -.My dear! my dear!" said Augustu
. 
rather hastily, .. :Mr. :\Iilford is only' Jack' 
to hi:::; male friends! Aud, inasmuch as he 
cannot be anybody but himself, a little les'i 
st.res:" my darling, on the relative pro- 
noun. ., 
The pretty lips pouted for a moment,. 
then parted, a sunny smile revealing the 
w hiteðt teeth imaginable. 
., How tired you mu:::;t be!" Alice con- 
tinued. .. Especially if you stumped it an 
this way:' 
,. Ahem!" said }Ieadfoot. 
.. My dear (" said Alice, openmg her 
innocent blue eyes. 
"Nature, darling, nlade man a walking, 
not a stumping, animal." 
"Oh, I'm so sorry;' saiù the beautiful 
ereaturl
, corrected; "I done as I was 
bid." 
"I trust, my love, that you will never 
'dull' anybo<ly. What you Illay (10 is 
another grammatical quc:::;tion altogethcl'," 
replied her husband. 
Alice lookea a little puzzled; but a topic 
being started on which she conversed with 
perfect ease and propriety, both recovered 
their equanimity, and Meadfoot was evi- 
dently delighted at the impression his little 
wife was making on m('. 
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" Well," he rC'marked, presC'ntly, "I 
I mu
t leave you two together for H few 
I minutes, while I despatch my letters." And 

-ith a glance at once tender and cau- 
I tiollary, he went into the house. 
I ' Mrs. 
Ieadfoot continued thc convcrsa- 

ion, and, without the slightest effort or 
display, positively astonished mo with her 
intelligence and mental culture. In a few 
minutes we were summoneù in to lunch, 
and here again all went charmingly until 
Alice, as if suddenly recollecting her duties 
as hOfitcss, 3skcd me if I would not take 
some more" swizzle p" 
"1\ly love!" 
jaculated Augustus, mudl 
shocked. '" Swizzle !' You seom to have 
reserved some most extraordinary conver- 
sational gems for my friend. Bitter beer, 
if yon please. Bit-tel' beer." 
"Ob, now, Augustus, dear, you told me," 
pleaded Alice's sweet full voice, her eyes 
brimful of tears. 
"Told yon, darling? Told you to be 
vulQ'ar P" 
'
No, no, dear. Natural. 'Exactly as 
was most natural,' you said. So I tried to 
remember the words I used when I was 
natural, and hadn't learned a bit, And, 
oll! I couldn't think of any more!" An- 
othcl' sob. 
H Well, ,,-ell, my love," said 
Ieadfoot, 
laughing IlPartily; ":l\1ilford, having no" 
learned your natural gifts, may prefer the 
acquired. But, oh-yes. . . . Good Hea- 
ven! it is that woman!" he continued, 
rising hastily, muoh disturbed, as a coro- 
netted carriage, drawn hy magnificent bays, 
drew up at the gate. 
Alice, blushing like a very rO:'le, seemed 
to partake of her husband's annoyanoe, and, 
either from a sign from bim, or from an 
lit i:npulse of her own, vanished from the 
Ilrll


.t is my aunt-godmother, the Dowager 
I Count(>
!': of Haughtington," :Meadfoot e
- 
I plaineù; ., the proudest woman on earth, 
and the onl)- visitor I dread. She heard of 
my marriage, was furiou
, and now honours 
us with this early visit, impatient to wound 
my poor ìittle rustic wife with her refined 
II I H Il'casms, or cl"Ush her with lIeI' ha.ughty 
condescf'nsion. Excuse me, Jack, I shall 
not he long. She shall have no lunch, if 
II she stops a fortnight," added Augustus, 
f'pitefully, as he left the room. 
The countess (he afterwards told IDC') 
met him with the sweet, but rather dia.. 
bolical f'mile, well known to her C'nemie
- 
and these "ere not a few-as meaning 
mischief. She had, moreover, a cordia.l 



 


manner of extending her arms, which 
forciblv recallod that famous instrument of 
expcution, which-using the same 
esture 
-folded tho criminal to a ho om richly fct 
with spikes five inches Iong-. 
"How sLaH I plead for pardon
" de- 
manded the kind lady, swe('tIy. "DUl1"C'st 
Augustus! :My jealousy lest anyone should 
welcome my lovely niece before me, com- 
pcll('d mo to forestal permission. I am 
positively wretched till I holù her in my 
arms." 
" Your misery, my dear aunt," said 
)Ieadfoot, quietly, "shall last no longer 
than your niece requires to take off her 
cooking-apron, smooth her hair, and prac- 
tise the curtsy with which she, no doubt, 
intends to meet your ladyship's condescen- 
sion. " 
" You are jesting, I suppose," said Laùy 
Hanghtington. "But, in any case, why 
this preparation? True elegance an.I re- 
finement are independent of such aids. 7) 
" 
Iy wife was a dairy-maid and Í<lrm. 
servant," said Augustn'), slowly, looking 
his aunt in the face. "And your ladyship 
knows it." 
The countess colonred Rlightly, and if, 
as asserted, people do sometimes "look 
daggers," the point of a very sharp one 
glistened, for a second, in her eye. nut 
she sheathed it instantlv. 'Yar was not 
her game. W 
" .My boy, I do know it," she replied. ill 
a tone of condolence tllat was not entirely 
hypocritica 1. " 'Vell, I will not say that I 
rejoicC'd. The noblest blood of England 
cannot see itself suddenly allied to the 
poorest without repugnance. But there, it 
is 8. fact accomplished. And now," shE' 
added, with a bewitching frankness that 
would havc deceived :m..- but the fore. 
armed, "I have a petition. 01 'ViII you grant 
it P" 
"J am too sensible of yonI' friondship. 
my dear aunt, to refuse anything you are 
likely to ask," replied that humbug Au- 
gu
tus. 
"Accord me' then the pleasant dntyof 
introducin
 thi
 wild rose of yours into 
those circles where her fresh unculti'\"".1tcd 
lm"eliness, her natural gr.lcc and sweet 
simplicity, will placo her at ollce among the 
most admired." 
"In other words," saicl::\Teadfoot, calmly, 
"t.ake pos
essioll of my wife \\ hi Ie yet un- 
altered in her rustic thoughts and ways, 
anù, in ren.nge for the connexion I have 
given yon, make her, through her suppoc:::cd 
vulgarity, her ignorance, hel" awkward 
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demeanour and dowdy attire, the laTIg'hin
- 
stock of every acquaintance of your lady- 
ship-and I fear they are m:lJIy-whosc 
selfish souls can batten on such food. 
Calm yourself, if you please, Lady Hangh- 
tington. I do but repeat your own in- 
cautious words, reported to me by one on 
whose word I can rely. Quickly as you 
have fonnd us, my dear aunt, your kindly 
purpose has, you sce, been bcforehand with 
you. " 
Lady Haughtington rose up, white with 
rage. 
"You are right, sir," sbe hissed tI1rongh 
her set teeth. "That was my purpose. 
Do you imagine that anything less con ld 
have induced me to cross that threshold? 
That anything but hate-unmitigated hate 
and biting revenge - could have tempted 
TIle to look upon the vacuous visage of 
this dairy wench-this farm drudge-this 
barefooted beggar-girl, whom you-King 
Cophetlla the Second-have plucked from 
the ditch, to make your wife P You mise- 
rable fool, farewell! I have done with you." 
"'ViII you not see my wife, "Lady 
Hangbtington?" asked :Meadfoot. " In 
tbe society of which yonI' ladyship is the 
most distinguished ornament, courtesy, I 
think, sllggests-" 
"I will not see her. lUy carriage, sir." 
"But she is here," said her nephew, 
as Alice, si.ì'Ilply, but tastefully, dressed, 
tripped into the room with the grace of a 
princess. Augustus thought he had never 
seen her look so fair. 
'rhe countess, watc11ing at tIle window 
for her carriage, did not deign to move. 
Stepping forward, 1vleadfoot took :bis 
wife's hand, and drew her towards the 
window. 
" 
1y wife, Lady HaughtiIJgton, expects 
your greeting." 
The countess turned like a tigress brought 
to bay. vVhat passionate words the high- 
bred lady would have permitted herself to 
utter can only be surmised, for, as her 
flashing eyes feU upon Alice, their fury 
died away. Her whole aspect changed. 
The flush of anger gave way to a deadly 
pallor, and tIle whole stately fi
ure quivered 
for an instant, as if about to fall. 
" 'Vho - what - is this P Rosa!" she 
gasped out, faintly. The lips remained 
op
n, as if further uttterance failed. 
" 
f v name is Alice." 
'V
ice, too; eyes, lips, hair! Child, 
your mother's name? Speak! vVhat was 
sl1C called P" 
" I never knew lwr," snid Alice; "but" 
-bking a locket - miniatl1re from her 
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bo
om-" here is her likeness, and here, at 
the back, two letters, It. V." 
" Rosa V RyaSOUr !" murmureù tIle coun- 
tess, with deep emotion. " It is tho finger 
of Hea\'en. I need not ask you how they 
knew this to be yonI' mother's face. Are 
you not her living image P" I ' 
" You knew her, aunt?" asked :n:read- 
foot, OR gerJ y. 
" Knew her! She was my sister. That ' I 
Aunt Rosa, whose name and memory have 
been so banished from our tongues and I 
hearts, t,hat it is little wonder you have ! 
forgotten such a being ever had existence. 
She was the very jewel of our hearts, but 
she made a mean and secret marriage, and 
we cast her off. rrhey died in poverty, un- 
noticed, unforgiven, and their one child- 
we knew that one lmd been born to them- 
was adopted by some compassionate neigh- 
bour, in the sequestered village in which 
they had resided under a borrowed name. 
"'N e never sought the orpllan, rejoicing, in 
our pride, that she should be thus, as it 
were, cut off from our line. But, Augustus, 
Providence 113S rebuked and overruled OUI" 
selfish ends. You have been directed to 
the orphan's nome. You J1ave marrierl 
your cou,sin. Forgive me, both of you," 
concluded the countess, shedding, for onco 
in a way, genuine tears, as she folded Alice 
in her arms. "I lament my pride and 
passion. Henceforth, my children, give me 
what love you can, as I, in all sincerity, 
offer you mine." 
Among the presentations at a drawing- 
room, that occurred sbortly after the in- 
terview above described, I noticed: c. The 
Hon. 
Irs. l\feadfoot, on her marriage. by 
her aunt, the Countess of I-Iaughtington." 
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AN OLD PROJECT AND A 
NEW ONE. 


A PEN
'Y wen Bestowed. SUell is the 
titJe of a folio sheet of two pages, printed 
and circulated in London in the year 1680, 
a copy of which recently fonnd its w::.y 
into the possession of a dealer in waste 
paper, and from his possession passed into 
ours for a consideration, more in accord- 
ance with its interest and curiosity tlJan 
with its physical weight. The ru'n title 
runs, A Penny well Bestowed; or, a Drief 
Account of the New Design contriyed for 
the great Increase of Trade, and Ease of 
Corl'esporJdence, to tIle Great Advantage of 
the Inlmbitant.s of all Sorts, by conveying 
of I.1ctters or Pacqnets undel' no Puund 
"\Veigl1t, to and from an parts within the 
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Citie!; of London nnù ,V csfminster, anrl tlJe lout meeting many rash censures and im- 
Out Pari
lles within the \V cckly Bills of pediments fl'om the foolish and rnaliciou
, 

lortnlitJ, for One Penny. 'I'he colophon therefore 'twas not likely this should escape 
lx'ars the worus, " London: printed fur the tho common fate; Jet" e hope to all the 
Umlertnkers by 'l'homaR James, at tho reasonable anù ('andiù, WllO are willing to 
Printing Prebs in :Mincing--Iane. April, understand their own interest, tha.t this 
1GSd." It was saiù on high authority, paper may bo satisfactory." The de",ign 
more than t\\O thousand years ago, that was to provide means for the do1iv('ryof 
"thero was nothing new under the sun." letters and parcels throughout the me- 
And we of the present day, WIIO 0" e so tropolis hourly every day, from six in the 
deep a debt of gratitude to Sir r\lOwland morning until nine at night-fifteen de- 
Hill tor the boon of the penny post, D13Y liverics in aB-a frequency which the 
admit without derogation from his merits, modern Post Office, with all the improve- 
or the wish to deprive him of any portioD of ments it has made during the last thirty- 
the credit fairly b.:longing to him, that the three year
, hns not yet att::LÎned. \Vhat- 
germ of liÏs great idea is to be found in an.. ever may have Leen the opinion of the 
anonymous publication thrown upon the public on this scheme: the opinion of the 
world nearly a hundred and twenty years Pust Office authorities was decidedly hos- 
hel'(lre he was born. Possibly Sir Row- tile, not only to the carriage of parcels of 
bnd ]lC,er hmrd of it, for" e should re- a pound in weight, but of letters at a 
member, as Coleridge recommends ns in penny. The Po
t Office would not "ork 
all cases where plagiarism is charged and the scheme itself, nor allow anyone else to 
cannot be proved, "that there are such do so. Ne\erthcless, in 1683 a penny post 
thing
 as fuuntains in the human mind, was estahlish
d for London and the di
trict 
and that every stream we see flowing does within the bills of mortality, but without 
not ncccssarily proceed from a perforation that freqnency of delivery which, next to 
made ill some other man's tank." But the cheapness, was the life and soul of the 
evcn if t'-re great postal reformer of the projected improvemcnt. 'rhe Post Office 
nineteenth century horrowed his thought at tllat time was in its infancy. It
 rc- 
from a predecessor in the scventeenth, none venues were farmed. out to no contractor, 
the !C'ss are our thanks due to him for con- who pa.id the government a round sum for 
verLing into a living fact that which was tho monopoly of con"\cying lcttc
, and he 
furmedyan unproductive fancy, just as we levied such rates upon the public as 
relllh'r homage to the practical genius of enabled him to make a profit hy his bar- 
James 'Yatt for the improvement of the gain-rates that were regulated upon a 
stearn-engine, '\\ hich others had invented, scale of distances, and npon the actual 
hut had not been able to turn to nccount. paucity, not 'Dpon the probable multiplicity 
'1'Lo author of A Penny well Bestowed, of corre::,pondence. The penny post \\ as 
like othcr original tLinkers, w&os in ad- never extended to t11e provinces. Owing 
vance of his time. "'rhere is nothiug," to mismanagement., it soon ceaEod to be 
Lo said, " that tends more to the increase remnnerative in the metropolis, and v. 3S 
of h"ade and business than a speedy, replaced by a twopenny rate, which Je- 
cIlCap, and sa.fe way of intelligence, much mained ill opera.tion until Sir Rowland 
being obstructed and more retarded in all Hill s\\ept it away, within the memory of 
places whore that is wanting. :For as living mcn who have not yet reached the 
\. money, like the hlood in naturnl bodies, grand climacteric. 
gives life to trnùe by its circula.tion, so The wisdom of our :mcestors i
 not 
correspondence, liko the Tital spirits, gives always to be sneered at, as thi
 document 
it flense and motiou. And the more tha.t and its history f3how, and it strikes u<ò) that 
these abound in any place the more doth the idea of cOIl\"eying p3.ch.ages, no pound in 
that plncc increase in riches, strength, and weight, to and from every part of the me- 
vigour." 'j'his "as said in 1680. It W:L'5 tropolis, mig-ht be advantageously carried 
said a.gain, in other words, and with hig-her into efl'cct in our timc, with certnin exten- 
authority, in 1838, when Sir Rowland Hill's sions and limitations which" c proceed to 
plan was before tho IIouse of Commons. c>.plain. Mr. J.lOWC, úur present Chancellor 
'rhe first reformer, howcver, knew his of the :Exchequer, granted a boon to news- 
public too well to imagine that l.is pro- paper pruprietors aud to newspaper 
ùcrs, 
jecli would meet ,vifh immediate or cordial \.. hich l.ttter cla.....s all' .ady lucludcs a ma- 
accepta.nce. " It is not," he wrote, "to be jOl'ity of tile p H1ula.tion, nud \\ ilJ, it is lik
Jv, 
exp('L't;cd in tllis 3ge that any new dcsig-D nuder t.he (. ration of the new Educat.lOn 
can be contrived for the puLiic glJOÙ \\ ith- .Ad, includo at 110 vcrv remote t.ime ne.lIly 
I 
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the ,,{hole community, by enacting that any 
nev.spaper weighing six ounces and undf'r, 
might pass through the Post Office to the 
remotest ends of the realm for the sum of 
one Imlfpenny. This is nearly half-way 
towards the concession which we propose 
ta ask, namely, that. the Post. Office should 
convey any printed book, new or old, to 
any part of the country at the uniform rate 
of one penny per ponnd weight, and of 
twopence for two pounds, and under. The 
hoon bestowed upon political and periodical 
litf'raturc by the halfpenny rate is univer- 
sally acknowledged; and if ",-e consider, as 
Las been said of old, that the chief glory of 
:my country is its literature, we think the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Post- 
master-General would do well to devote 
tl]eir attention to the reform we advocate 
in the interest alike of authors, of pu b- 
lishers, of readers, and of the revenue. To 
purchase a new book in London, the great 
mart and emporium of literature, as of 
f'verything else, is easy enough, but to 
purchase a new book in a provincial town 
or a village is a matter of time, difficulty, 
a.nd unnecessary expense. The retail book- 
seller, if there be one in the place, which 
is not often, espocially in the villages, has 
to write to the IJondon or Edinburgh pub- 
lisher for the volume which the purchaser 
requires, and it is generally a month before 
the order is completed. Tho. publisher 
makes up his monthly. and sometimes 
fortnightly, parcel, and the purchaser has 
to await his convenience. By means of the 
penny postage rate for a pound weight of 
literature, the reader and the author, or 
at all events the reader and the publisher, 
would be brought into direct and imme- 
ùiate communication, without the interven- 
tion of the costly and dilatory middle. man, 
toO the very great advantage of the pro- 
ûucer and the consumer. The middle-man 
is generally a miscellaneous dealer in sta- 
tionery, nick-nacks, newf'papers, and perio- 
òicals, as well as in books, and will not 
always take the trouble to write a letter to 
a publisher for a single volume, to oblige a 
stranger or all infrequent customer. Poli- 
ti
alliterature, great though its claims may 
be upon the favour of a liberal and pro- 
gressive government, such as that of Great 
Britain, is not the only branch òf literature 
which requires a freer dissemination than 
existing agencies supply. It does not in- 
clude the history, the divinity, the science, 
the romance, and the poetry, which are the 
glorious heritage of our people; and which, 
quite as much as the current history and 
opinion contained in the newspapers, de- 
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serve to be spread over the land by the 
same convenient and well-regulated" ma- 
chinery that supplies us with our letters of 
business or affection. 
No doubt the project will not at first 
recommend itself to the favour of the re- 
tail dealers in books, any more than rail- 
ways and steam - engines recommended 
themselves to the owners of stage-coaches, 
gas to the tallow chandlers, or the spinning- 
jenny to the hand-loom weavers. As our 
old friend of 1680 says, in reference to the. 
porters and other people who fancied they 
might lose employment and bread by tbe 
adoption of his larger project, "If it were 
granted to be prejudicial to the porters 
(which I do not allow), yet the lesser 
ought to yield to the greater, and the pri- 
vate to the public good, seeing that in all 
well-regulated governments the public good 
was never forced to stoop to private con- 
veniency. For if so, printers and guns 
must have been suppressed for copyists 
and Hetchers (bowmen), and public water- 
works for the sake of tankard bearers." 
The question is one solely for the decision 
of the Government and the Post Office, and 
we are glad to have the opportunity of , 
calling public attention to it in these 
columns. 


PLOGARRIAN. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER VII. 
THE storm had ceased, and it was fh,ir 
weather, when the curate, having remained 
with his penitent to the last, was at liberty 
to return to his home, carrying with him 
the document mentioned at the close of the 
last chapter. But he did not, smooth as 
the sea now was, avail himself of the offer 
of the young fisherman who had brought 
him to Tresneven to take him back across 
the bay in lús boat, preferring to start on 
foot for a three hours' w:1lk by the coast. 
He had much to think of; many thoughts 
were seething in his mind, on which he had 
had no time to dwell while the duty of 
smoothing that old man's passing hour was 
tlle foremost one to be attended to. But 
he wished to thiuk over the strange facts 
with which he had so strangely been made 
acquainted in all their various bearings and 
aspects. And the solitary walk round the 
coast of the bay would give him an excel- 
lent opportunity for such self-communing. 
So tben he, Jean Delaroche-J ohn of the 
Rock, as good Captain Morel had, in grimly 
literal accordance with the facts of the 
case, named him-l]e, the curé of Tregastel, 
was a De I{ergonnec of Plogarrian, and.. 
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more than Umt, 'was the rightful heir to, 
anù owner of, the property. The :Mon1-.iem' 
Gregoire of the terrible history told hy the 
.lying Morvenec was his uncle, the younger 
brother of his fat.her, to make way flH" 
w hose succession to the propel'Ly he, J olm 
of the Rock, ha.d beell left to perish by the 
death from which he had been so wonder- 
fully rescued. _""IÙ mure than this-anù 
the following train of thought was among 
those which pressed into the foreground of 
his mind-this same G['cgoire de Ker- 
gonncc was the fatLer of the man who had 
won the heart of 
rarie 1\10rel. 
The fact that such wooing had been ful- 
lowed by snch winning was but too well 
known to him. 'rhough he had abstained 
in that bitter a.nù cruel hour of his rejec- 
tion from making allY i:
quiry of l\.{arie her- 
self, hc had not been alloweù to quit Houol 
in ignorance upun the I:>ubject. '1'here are 
always fl'iC'nds kiml enough to carry tidings 
such as tho-;e. And if gossip had not 
meddled with :Marie's secret, the young se- 
minarist had been made the confidant of all 
poor MadpDloiselle Vezin's hopes, and fears. 
and di:-;appointmellb
 on the subject. Talk- 
ing to J call Delaroche she deemed to be 
pretty much the same tlâng as bIking to a 
brot.her of 
Iarie's. And when the young 
priest left U01wn, he kncw that. he left the 
heart which it had not been given him to 
win, as desolate and as broken as his own. 
And IlOW what did he mean to do? 
\Vhat course was he to make up hi
 mind 
to take? It was clear that he was true 
heir to, and OWller of, a considerable landed 
property, and it admitted of very little 
doubt that he might, hy vil"tue of the evi- 
dellce contained in 
Iorvenec's dying testi- 
mony, and of that which 
forel coulù give, 
rcadily compel the restitutioll of that which 
was l'ig-htfully his. Ah, could this know- 
ledge have como to him earlier, have come 
tø him in time! Could it have been in his 
possessiou on that terrible day when lIe 

lunk hack to his seminary, kno\\ing tlldt 
there was to be no share in the happiness and 
joy of the ".,arm world outside its gates for 
him. TIut no. He would not wrong .\Iarie 
by such thoughts. He did not believe in 
a.ny such. It would nut have availed him. 
He knew that nu snch consideration could 
or would have cha.nged the fact that :\lal'ie 
loved another m
n, and did not love him. 
And now what would this property be 
to him? He might go and live \,,'here he 
would-in Rauen, in Paris. if he pleased- 
but always a lone mall. He might go and 
Ii ve a life of what is called ca
e, and eat 
and drink his revenues-alone! The enré 



 


of 'rregastel was not a man to whose ima- 
gination any feature of such a life would 
smile. Detter, better a thousand times 
lahour on in the patl. into which the hanù 
uf Providence haù guided him-l.tbour on 
fitithfully in that high vocation, om' of the 
mo
t awful ami most beneficent duti.', ot 
which he had even now been performing". 
Once-once he had luoked back from thl' 
plough to whieh hi
 hand had becn 
et, 
and tha.t JOO1..iD
 back had been thc cau
c 
to him of anguish ullsppakable, of a pain 
which had run, wa-b running, and \\ould 
cOlltinul' to run through the web of hi" life 
like the ulle-culourpd thrt'ad which indelibly 
marks the rope of which it forms a part. 
N ever again would he be tempted to re- 
peat the error. And if such wa
 to be his 
life, what to him was this estate that should 
Lave been his? 
N evertheles
, it was not right that this 
crime should be passed over as if it had 
never been done. It was not right that that 
guilty uncle of his should go to his grave, 
thinkiug that the crime he had purposed 
had Lecn com.ummateJ in all its atrocity. 
It was fitting that he too should bave the 
assurance, which had been so \\ ondprful!v 
granted to his accomplice, that murder ha
1 
been done only in intention, and that hi
 
soul F;hould not he so weighed down by tlIp 
eon-;ciousne;:,s uf a crime which no repent- 
mice could repair. aq to be by its de::;pail" 
prevented from turning in penitenæ t'l 
l1od. No. Gl'eg'oire de Kergonnec mu
t 
Le made aware that t.he nephew lived whom 
he had sought tu de:;troy. 

\nd Uris cousin of his-this young man 
for whosc s
ke, ur, at least, in wh()
e int.'- 
rest this wickednc"8 had been planned. this 
eon
ill who lovcd 
L.tl'ie, and whom ){arit' 
loved, loved with a hap Ie::;::) love that \\a. 
to make her heart as cold and de
olate as 
hi.., own. 
And then suddenly, suddenly as a li
ht- 
ning flash, wlH'n his mind baa reached thi:i 
puint in his llH.",litatiolls. there C.1me au 
idea into his mind, which less than 
t 
millute of cOllcelltr.lted thought turned 
into a determination. 
He had bel'l1 walking v,"'ry slowly :tJong 
the sLore of the sea, as the meditation
 
which have been described wcr
 pa:--sing 
throu yh hi..; mind, Hut the immediatt. 
re-;ult.... of the ùetermination which he had 
takcn \\ as to quicken his step:". X ut that 
his arrival at the lone 'l'reg
tel parsonagl' 
an hour sooner or an hour later could makt' 
or lUar aught ill the e
ecution of the re
o- 
lution he 11'1(1 furmcd. But it is natural te- 
a man who doubts to saulltcr, na.tural to 
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the man whose doubts have found a solu- 
tion to be turned theraby into a man of 
action, and to adopt the gait and bearing 
of one accordingly. 
Yet nIl tlmt he could do that night to- 
wards the putting his resolve into effect, 
when he reached his home, was to ascer- 
tain, ..vhat he was as yet wllOl]y ignorant 
of, the whereabouts of the home and the 
property of his uncle. He knew that the 
JJame of it was Plogarrian, having heard 
that Alain de Kergonncc was of Plogarrian. 
And, knowing this, he had no difficulty in 
ascertn:ining that t.he l)lacc was in the im- 
mediate neighhourhood of Audierne. 
And on the following morning the curé 
of Tregastel set out on a journcy into the 
neigbbouring department. 
'l'here were no railways in those days, 
and, measured by the means of locomotion 
which then existed, thejourneYl1udertaken 
by the curé was a long one. On the first 
day a cross-country conveyance, misnamed 
:L diligencE', which resembled a colossal 
covered gig, holding nine persons, and 
<1rawn by one horse, with much ado, and 
by dint of early departure and late arrival, 
brought him to Carlmix, situated as near as 
may be in the centre of the province of 
" I Drittany. And on the following day a simi- 
lar vehicle enabled him to reach Quimper. 
, Two-thirds of the next day were employed 
II in journeying thence due west to Audierne. 
I The poor curé's heart beat fast, and he 
J loo
ed about him eagerly as he approached 
I tho place of his birth. rrhe country, 
I though so Ileal' to the terrible and famous 
I Pointe du Raz, was, in the immediate 
I neigh bourhood of Auùierne, of a more 
' I ' I 
miling and less desolate character than 
that part of the northern coast of the pro- 
II ,'ince in which his own present lot was 
cast. 1'here were green woods and fertile 
II fields around him, and a smiling sea gently 
lapping the sands of a low rockless shore 
befi.Jre his eyes, as he reached the little 
yillage-town of Audierne, and had the 
direction of Plogarrian pointed out to him. 
On those fields and wuodlands, then, his 
eyes had first op2ned, and, if right were 
done, tlwy slJOuld belong to him. 
He extricated himself as weU as he could 
from the huge vehicle when it drew up at 
the inn in the main street of Audierne, and, 
looking around him fiS he alighted on the 
pavement, set himself to consider the some- 
what embarrassing point, how he should 
begin to set about the ohject he had in view. 
'rhe first thing was to n
certain the exact 
situation of Plogarrian, alld that, at least, 
was simple and easy. 
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There was an old gentleman-evidently 
the individual most entitled to thai; ap- 
pellat,ion among the little knot of idlers 
gathered to witness the arrival of the 
diljgence-
tar:ding with JJi<:; hands behind 
his back, elljoying the last rays of the winter 
afternoon sun, and apparently having no- 
thing in the world to do but to extract what 
little mild amusement he could from où- 
serving the travellers as theydescendec1 from 
the carriage. He might be a man of some 
seventy-five or so, with a florid, red face, 
the colour úf wllich deepened in a somewhat 
tell-tale manner as it approacbed the point 
of the nose, and an abundance of perfectly 
wllite hair. 
It was clear that he had nothing better 
to do than to answer any questions that 
might be asked of him, aud to him, there- 
fore, the curé, accosting him with a cour- 
teous bow, addressed himself: 
"Could monsieur be so obliging as to 
inform me, a perfect stranger to this part 
of the country, in which direction Plogar- 
rian lies p" 
"'rhat can I, your reverence. Nobody 
better. I can do bettcr for you than that, 
if you wish to go to Plogarrian. I can 
show you the way, for, as it bappens, I am 
myself on the point of starting for a walk 
t.llither," returned J\fonsieur Ie Docteur 
Corseul, for he it was whom the curé had 
addressed. 
The offer was courteously accepted by 
the priest, and the two men set off on their 
í:.hol't walk together. 
" Is it indiscreet to ask," began CorseuI, 

3 soon as they were clear of the town, "if 
your reverence'e visit to Plogarrian has re- 
ference to the event which is to take place 
next week ?" 
" Not the least indiscreet., my dear sir," 
said the cl1ré; "but the answer to the 
question may be found in another, which 
I hope you will not find indiscreet. "\Vhat 
is the event you allude to? I was not 
aware-" 
" A h, then you are not, I presume, ac- 
quainted with the family. fJ..'he event is 
llot,hing less than the marriage of Monsieur 
Alain de Kergonnec with the heiress of one 
of the largest properties in this neighbour- 
hood. It is tu come off on :l\1onday next." 
"Indeed! l\IOIJsieur Alain de Kergon- 
nee is the only member of the family váth 
whom I ha\To any acquaintance. I had the 
pleasnre of knowing him slightly a few 
years since at Rouen. And I was aware 
of the proposed marriage with the lady you 
allude to - .:Mademoiselle de rrressinien. 
But I had imagincd that it was to <..'Ome off 
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Fooner than t1liR; in fact, that it had takcn 
P lace 10nO' aCTo." 
I:') ,-. 
"It ,vas inwnd('c1 that it snould }la7e 
dOIlP so. 'Vhen Ala.in wa." at Honen, we 
boped that the marriag-e would have hken 
1,Iaco as soon fiS e,.er tho ludy was of suffi- 
('ipnt ag-e. It was necessary to wait a year or 
two after the betrctJ,al had been solemnised, 
k'caus' ]"1.ademoiselle de rrressinien was 
fifteen only at that time, and her family 
,\ ere un,villing tlmt 
he should be married 
so young. And theil. other causes of delay 
arose," continued Corseul, with a heavy 
Eigh; "Alain's mother, :Madnme de Ker- 
!!,onnec, died. She was my daughter, 
fon- 
f>ieur Ie Curé, and you conceive-:Monsieur 
rle Kergllunee, indeed, would have pressCll 
on the marriage; more quickly, to say 
truth, than the general opinion in tJlcse 
parts would have deemed becoming. ]Jut 
Alain "as a good son, who had loved his 
mother well," continued the old man, 
wiping a tear from his eye with hi
 blue 
checked cotton handkerchief as he 8poke, 
"and he resisted the being thus hurried. 
And, you conceive, Monsieur Ie Curé, I 
bupportcd bim in his wish fvr a little delay. 
And then, when the time had come when 
the marriage migoht have with propriety 
been solcmnised, MademoiseHe de Tressi- 
nicn fell il1. Ah, you know what is said of 
the cup and the lip! So the upsllOt has 
been that they are not married yet, but will 
be, I hope. a.nd trust, as fast as the church 
can bind them, on Monday next." 
The curé had remained perfpctJy silent 
while his companion had been thus speak- 
ing, and he continued so when be ceased. 
lIe was meditating deeply. 
"Here we enter the Plogarrian pro- 
perty," .said Corscul, after walking awhile 
iu silence. " There you can see the shore 
oftbe La.y, that is the bay of Andierne, curv- 
ing away there to the soutll, with the woods 
comint; almost down to the shingles. All 
tbose are the Plogarrian woods. And the 
,,"dIne of them is rising e\""ery day." 
r.I'he curé paused n. minute ill his walk, 
and gazed over the landsc..'1po in the direc- 
tion pointed out to him by hi
 companion. 
nut he resumed his \\alk again still with- 
out speaking. He thought that he saw his 
way to 8 determination which ""as very 
pleasant and comforting to his heart. lIe 
,boug-ht he &'\\V his way; lmt before he 
{."(mld do 80 quite it 'was necessary that he 

hould lea.rn one or two things. 
It was necessary, in the first place, that 
he should see and speak with Alain de 
Kerg'On nec. 
" I was far from thinking that I sllOuld 
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ha\""o to congratulate :Monsieur Alain on 
such an occasion," he said, at last, as soon 
at; II is resolution was bJ...en, "tboug-h I 
would not pass so near hiq home without 
renewing our former acquaintanceship." 
" I am sure 11C will be glad to see any of 
his old Rouen friends. I may tell him 
that-" 
"Delaroclle-tne Reverend Jean Dela- 
roche. I had not taken orders \\ hen I had 
the pleasure of knowing your granùson, 
monsienr." 
"Stay. That's he, I think, with his gun 
over his slJOuldcr, strolling along under the 
hedge yonder. Alain!" he sllouted, \vith 
a force of lungs t1mt many a Parisian young 
man in the flower of his age could not have 
rivalled, ,: Alain, mOIl garçon !" 
The man he had pointcd to looked round, 
and then began to cross the field leisurely 
towards them. 
"Here's an old acquaiutance of yours, 
Ala.in, à ce qu'il parait, come to say' bon 
jour,' and wish you joy of your marriage- 
the Hcverelld )Ion
icur Delaroche. He 
thought that be should find you a married 
man of a ypar or more's standing!" 
" Delaroche !" cried A lain; and the 
blood rushed to bis head and face as he 
spoke. 
'or all he knew or had ever heard 
of Delaroche Lad been in connexion with 

Iarie )Iorel, and as a friend of hers. Of 
course the haLit Dclarochp wore, at; \\ ell as 
that which he had in those Ronen days 
worn as a seminarist, put all thought of 
jealousy out of Alain'H head, and his sole 
thought at the moment was tbat Delaroche 
came charged with some mesS3 b e or some 
\\ ord from Marie. 
And it would have been difficult to say 
"hether the thought that the priest \\ å:.:; 
the Learer of perl1fip
 some "ord-some 
tidin
s at all events of Marie brought more 
of pain or pleasure with it to Alain. He 
had lo\'ed :Marie Morel \\ iih a very genuine 
love; ho loved her still, finù had never 
loved any other. To have been told thaf- 
the rich marriage with Mademoiselle de 
Tressinicn bad all been broken ofl
 and that 
be was free to throw himself and the lands 
of Plogarrinn at tbe feet of 1\I.lrie )Iorel, 
would ha.ve transformf'd him from an un- 
happy to a happy man. But he knew that 
ho had behayed badly to 11Cr, nnd that bo 
\\ as belmving badly to her now. lIe had 
done so, and was doing so, Lccause his 
futbel' was a m3.D. (If iron will, and he was 
wf'ak; because to fear the violence of bis 
father, to bo led and guided, and to obey 
implicitly, had been the Labit of a. life.time', 
and he had not the daring nud the vJgonr 
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to break it. And now what could it be would be of any marrIage between YOU1' 
that this old friend of the },{orel fa,mily was son, my cousin, and Mademoiselle de 
come to say to him on the eve of his mar- Tres:;inicn. Now, as the condition on 
riagc? :For he did not imagine for an which I will conscnt to bury the past in 
instant that his grandfather's statement oblivion, to forego all claim to the Jands or 
to the effect that Delaroche knew nothing house of Plogarrian, and to leave my 
of the postponement of the marriage was cousin in unmolested possession of the 
correct. same, I require that the proposed marriage 
Be it what it might that Delaroche had with :Maclemoiselle de Tressinien should be 
to say to him, it was clear that it would be broken off, leaving you to find whatever 
well that it should be said to himself alone. pretext for such rupture may seem best to 
So asking his grandfather to be kind you, and that yo,u should give your full 
enough to carry his gun for him to the consent to a marriage between your son 
house, he put his arm through that of the and :Mademoiselle :Marie Morel. And 1 
priest, and proposed to him a stroll down undertake to deliver up to you the paper 
to the coast before taking him to the house containing the confession of the man },{or- 
to introduce him to his father. venec on the day that such a marriage 
The conversation that ensued between shall be solemnised." 
them lasted the whole twilight hour of that Gregoire de Kergonnec was a violent 
February day; and it was dark night when man; and had this proposal been made to 
they returned, still talking, to the house. him by his nephew, while both of them 
"If, then," said the priest, as they were standing alone on the rock above the' 
reached the door, "if I bring you your Pointe du Raz, the result would probabl., 
f:ìther's full assent to your union .with have been a different one. But as it was 
:l\1arie, together with his promise that he there was nothing for it but to yield. He 
will take upon himself the task of breaking might, and he did, t.ry storm and violence, 
off the marriage with :Mademoiselle de and the night was half worn througL 
Tressinien-" before the victory was won. But the Ii 
" If-if you can do that, and if Thfarie I priest was firm as the rocks at the Pointe I 
can forgive me, not an hour SI1311 elapse du Raz t1wmselves; and Gregoire dt' II 
before I ,yould hasten to throw myself at Kergonnec had to accept his terms. 
her feet. But MOllsieur Ie CUl'ê, you do The result of his victory
 the happines
 
not know my father. I have small hope that i.t insured to Marie - who looked upon 
any good will come of your exhortations. Alain's defection with the eyes of a French I 
Should it be otherwise, I shall be a thankful girl who deems opposition on such a point I 
man indeed, both to God and to you." to the will of a father wholly impossible, I I ! 
The curé's interview with the father was and not with those of an English girl-the 
longer than that with the son haa been j happiness of her lover, and the true delight I 
longer and stormier and more paiufu1. It that, though it could not yet be all delight, I 
is needless to detain the reader with any pourcd a balm into the curé's heart as he 
detailed account of the conversation, be- listcncd to the outpouring of }'1:arie's grati- I 
cause he knows already what arms the tude and the blessings of her father, might I 
curé held in his hands, and what was the all be related pleasantly enough. But it ! 
nature of the arguments he could bring to is not necessary to speak of them; cannot II 
bear on Gregoire de Kergonnec. every reader imagine them for himself? 
The statement and proposition of the Eugène de Kergonnec returned alone, 
priest may be summed up thus: when his cousin's marriage with :Marie had 
" I, Jean" (or Eugène, as it afterwards been celebrated, to his bleak and lonely 
turned out. t.hat he had been baptised after parsonage on the storm-beaten coat!t of the 
the name of his father)-" I, Eugène de Côtes du Nord, and sought, not eventualJy 
Kergonnec, am the rightful heir and owner without a satisfactory measure of success, 
ûf this house and this estate. I hold the tranqr..illity, and perhaps eveu as much of' 
means of compelling the restoration of it, happiness as is allotted to most of us, in 
unavoidably at the same time making the faithful and zealous discharge of the 
public the means you, my uncle, took to arduous and oft
n t,rying duties which bc- 
possess yourself of my inheritance. Shoulù longed to the station in life to which God 
I do so, you know well what chance there had called him. 
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TIlE ROSE AND TIlE I(EY. 


CHAPTER XLIV. FACES SEEN BEFORE. 
LADY :MAIWl KES had left tlw Grange the 
morning after the 'V ymering ball, but 
:Uiss 'lcdwJn's note followed her; and a 
few days more brought to Hoydon three 
envelopes, addressed, in her pretty hand, 
one to each of the three ladies at present 
at H.oydon. 
'That to Lady Vernon was very polite, 
though a little formal, and not very long, 
askin
 leave for Mauù. But that to 
Iau<l 
I herself was playful and animated, 'and ex- 
I tremely good - natured. She named an 
early day for her visit, and she insisted 
, it should not be a flying one, as there 
} were a great number of people coming to 
. Carsbrook, who would interest and amuse 
her. 
! To .Maximilla she mentioned some of 
r these foreign ministers, authors, artists, 
parliamentary celebl'ities. "I know she 
would think it amusing, and you must not 
let her disappoint me. You havo never 
failed me, so I put you down as certain. 
Don't allow her to leave Carsbrook before 
she is really tired of it. You know that 
there are more bedrooms there than I can 
I ever find guests to occupy. Don't, there- 
r fore, let her fancy that I shaH want. her 
room, and you and she will be glad, I thiuk, 
to meet where you can do exactly as you 
please, which, I conjecture, is scarcely the 
case at HOJdon." 
" I thiuk I shall be pretty sure to meet 
. a. very particular friend of mine at Cars- 
Lrook," said Miss ::\Iax, after a littlo 
silence. 
" 'Vho is it?" inquired :Maud, misled by 
her grave simplicity. 
"Charles Marston, my dear," she said, 
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lighting up with a smile. "Of course yon J. 
don't care, but I do." I 
" I don't think that very likely. I should 
not wonder if I were never to Eee him 
again," said the young lady. 
"I should very much," laughed :.\liss 
:Max. 
" I mean he was so vexed at that odious 4: 
Wymering ban." 
"No wonder. Bnt lie has had time to 
cool since theu, in one senso only. He 
will be there, as sure as I am here. Yon 'JI 
see. Put on your things, and como out, 
and we'll have a comfortablo talk, quite to 
ourselves. " 
So these two cronies went ont tof{ether, 
busy with the future, and already, in 
imagination, at Carsbrook. 
" It is a huge house," tm.id !\liss 
Iax. 
"One of those great black and white I 
houses, with really an infinitude of beù- 
rooms. \Vhen I was there last, we mus- 
tered sixty people every day to dinner-a 
noisier place, you see, than Ro.pIon, and 
yet, I assure you, there were whole gal- 
leries perfectly deserted. She told me it 
would be much moro crowded this year. I 
think, between ourselves, she takes a priùe 
in collecting cclebrilies. It is her vani! y, 
and certa.inly it is one of the very most 
amusing honses I over was in. Of cour
o 
OIle would grow tired of it after a time; 
at least, an old girl like me would. But I 
for a little timo it is quite delightful. She I 
is very rich, you know," 
" Indeed !" 
cc I don't say rid. compared \\ ith you 
Roydon people, but she is what seems very 
rich to me; that is, her jointure is fì ve 
thousand n, year, and sho has mom tIlan 
fifteen thousand a year that belonged to her I 
mother, the fh'st Lady \Varha.mpton; so 
she has more than twenty thoUBa:J.d a year." 
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" WelI, tell me more about Carsbrook," 
said 1\Iaud. 
" 'Ve used to pass our time so agreeaLly. 
when \ye were not going out driving, or pic- 
nièking, or sight-seeing. There is a great, 
8qUal'e flower-garden, with old-fashioned, 
trim hedges all round, and such quant.ities 
of pretty flowers, in the old Dutch style. 
As you look down on them fl'om the t.er- 
race they seem like the pattern of a thick 
piled carpet. This is like a border all 
round, for the centre is kept in grass as 
smooth as velvet. And there is a very old 
mulberry-tree, with so many curious stories 
about it, in the centre. And ever so many 
parties used to play croquet or !f\;wn bil- 
liards. It was such fun. And there were 
so many amusing affairs of the heart to 
interest old people like me. Such a comedy 
perpetuaI1y going on. You can't think 
what a charming house it is to stay at,." 
"I'm very glad we are going," said 
:Th'laud. 
"But you don't look very glad, my dear." 
" Well, I suppose I am discontented a 
little. I was just thinking what a pity it 
is mamma keeps such a dull house here." 
" So it is. I have often told her so," said 
Miss Max. "She could do, you knmv, 
wl1atever she liked. I don't think, indeed, 
sbe could get together so many remarkable 
people, but that kind of thing may be a 
little overdone, and, certainly, once or 
twice when I was there, there were some 
very absurd people at Carsbrook; but, 
tal:cn for all in all, it is Olle of the most 
delightful houses in the world." 
Full of these pleasant anticipations, wllich, 
to a girl who had never seen a London 
season, had something even exciting in 
them, and in the certainty of a very eally 
II meeting with Maximilla 1fcd wyn, :Thlaud 
bore the hour of separation much more 
cheerfully than she otherwise would. 
! I That 110Ul" llad now a,rrived, ancl 1\fiss 
:Max, having bid Lady Vernon good-bye, 
and taken many leaves of Mand, drove 
away at last, with maid and boxes, down 
the old avenue of Roydon. 
It was three o'clock when she set out, 
having a ten miles' drive before reaching 
the train she was to catch. 
It was about six o'clock, when the train 
in which she was now gliding toward her 
destination, stopped at the Drongwell sta- 
tion. 
Here some of her fellow-passengers got 
out, and a gentleman with a small leather 
bag, a slender silk umbrella, and a rug, 
stepped nearly in, but arrested his foot at 


the door, and would probably have receded 
had it not been that he was followed a 
little too closely by another person, w.ho, 
with a despat.ch- box in his hand, had scaled 
the steps. 
Miss :Thfax saw his momentary hesitation, 
and a little maliciously said: 
" How d'ye do?" with a nod and smile 
of recognition. 
Doctor Malkin, for he it was, smiling 
his best, and squinting viciously, with a 
surprised and glad recognition, returned 
her salutation, and took his place beside her. 
His companion took his seat at the oppo- 
site side, in the corner next the window, 
placed his despatch-box on the seat beside 
him, and unlocked it. 
There was no mistaking the marble 
features, strange eyes, and coal- black 
square beard. The gentleman with the 
despatch-box, who now leaned across, and 
murmured Iowa word or two in Doctor 
:Thialkin's ear, was that Antomarchi, whose 
appearance had so strongly excited :Miss 
Maximilla Medwyn's curiosity at the W y- 
mering ball. 
The clapping of the doors was over now, 
the whistle skirled its horrid blast, the 
engine communicated its first jerk through 
all the articulations of the snake-like train, 
and the carriages were again gliding for- 
ward. 
Doctor 
falkin for a few minutes was 
busy stowing away his bag and umbrella, 
and having rid his mind of these cares, he 
smiled again, turning to :Miss :Max, and 
observed on the beauty of the weather and 
scenery. 
" How soon we glide from summer into 
autumn," he observed. "The change of 
the leaf does not remind us so powerfully 
of our approach to winter, as the percep- 
tible shortening of the days." 
" It is so long since I glided into autumn 
myself, that these changes in nature don't 
tr,)uble me much," answered :l\Iiss .Max, 
gaily. "Certainly, the days are shorten- 
ing, and so are mine, but that does not 
vex me either. There are younger people 
-for instance, Lady Vernon, I think her 
looking by no means well. I can't define 
what it is; she looks hectic, and odd, as 
if there were something decidedly wrong. 
She told me one day, when I remarked 
that she was not looking well, that she had 
a little palpitation, and she seemed almost 
vexed that she had mentioned it." 
" Yes, there is a little; the action of the 
heart is a litHe eccentric," said Doctor 
:Malkin. ,; Of course we must not mention 
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it; pl.-opIe arc f:O stnpiJ, it would be sure to 
come }Jack to h('r, :lIld Hie :filCt of its being 
tet lkcd of would only make her worse." 
" You l'l.nuw I'm a. homæopathist, but 
th n4 '10, of no importance. \Vhat I want to 
know is, dm" she suffer under any actual 
disease of the heart ?" 
" \Vhy, as to the heart, it is very hard to 
f>'1.Y," observed the doctor a little evabivcly; 
., bec,LUse a. man might pass the severe;o)t 
examination of the ablest physicians in 
ElIgland, and having been pronounced 
perfectly sound, might drop down dead as 
he quitted the room where the consulta- 
tion was held. Eu t there is no evidence 
of organic complaint in Lady Vernon's 
case, and I'll tell you frankly, if there were, 
I should not admit it; I am a. great stickler 
for ke('ping faith with a. patient. No one 
likes their ailments or infirmities to be dis- 
closed: but of course," he addcd, thinking 
he had been a little bru
que, "to so very 
near a friend and relatiun as you, :Mi::;s 
1.1edwyn, it would be different. 'rhe truth 
is, however, just as I have told you." 

[iss 
rax sat quite far enough away to 
mention Doctor Antomarchi, the noise of 
the train allowed for, without danger of 
his overhearing what she said. 
" I was going to say, I think Doctor An- 
tomarchi a rather interesting man, and I 
should, I think, like to make his acquaint- 
ance. " 
" \Vell, I don't know that you would 
like him. He thinks of nothing but his 
science, his art; and to a. li:-:tener not 
éclairée, I fear it must be more dull than 
entertaining." 
" He seemed to have a great deal to say 
for himself at "\V" ymering, to Lady 1\[ar- 
dykes, the other evening'," said :Miss l\[ax. 
" I did not remark. But the truth is, I 
have scarcely made his acquaintance my- 
scJf," observed Doctor l\Ialkin, smiliuO'. "[ 
found 11Ïm on the platform, and he fullowed 
me in here." 
"Row far does he go?" 
"I don't. know. I've to get out at 
W akcsworth." 
" \Vakesworth? That is not a great 
n;any miles away from Lady 
Iardykes'. 
You know Cars brook, of course?" says 
.Miss )Iax. "It is such a broken, round- 
about journey by rail, however. From 
Royd.on it is more comfortably reached by 
the hIgh road. \Vhat a llUO'e old house it 
is," she continued, breakinO'o aO'ain into the 
description of it she lml! gi...(:
n to :\Iaud a 
few days before; "black and white, you 
know, and the great, old, square flower- 
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garden, with the clipped hedges round it, 
and the croquet-ground in the centre, and 
the old mulberry-tree." 
Aß :Miss )[ax concluded the description 
she thought she saw a listening smile of 
secret intelligence on the still face of An- 
tomarchi, who was busy noting the papers 
he took from his box, anù did not raise Lis It 
eyes. 
lIeI' curiosity was piqued. 
Did Doctor "Malkin know more about this 
Antomarchi than he pretended? \Vere 
their routes really as disconnected as the 
Hoydon doctor would have her believe? 
Had their journey anything to do with 
Lady )1ardykcs and Carsbrook? 
'I'hese inquiries must rest unspoken for 
the present. She leaned back, and was 
silent for a time, ,,-ith her eyes all but 
closed. 
"I'm sure it is a fine place," resumed 
Doctor 
Ialh.-in; "but I've never seen it, 
and I don't know Lady ]Iardykes. I }war 
she is perfectly clmrming." 
"So she i
, and extremely clever. Her 
poor mother was; and her father is. You 
know Lord \Varhampton ?" 
" Yes, by fhme, of course. Very able 
man. I've had to come here all the way 
about a patient," he added, as if to quiet 
further conjectures. 
'I'he sun was at the edge of the llOrizon. 
It would, after two or three golden glorious 
minutes, be grey twilight. 
:Miss )fax opened LeI' eyes, and those of 
Antomarchi nlet, or rather seemed to holù, 
hers with a sensation the most unplea- 
sant and o,erpowering she lmd ever ex- 
perienced. 
His eyes almost immediately looked an- 
otlH'r way, and were bent again upon his 
pa pel's. 
'l'wilight came. lIe then locked up his 
despatch-box, alid looked out of the win- 
dow. 
"Is not your friend, 
Ir. ....\.ntomarclli, 
something of a mc
merist?" inquired )1iss 

Iax. 
" lIe is; a ,ery potent one; at least, he 
is so reputed. I have neyer seen lJim 
exercise his fàCUIty," answered Doctor 
l\[a lkin. 
A few minutes more pas::ed, and the 
train, with a. long whistle, came to a sf..'md- 
still at the platform of \Vakesworlh station. 
D.Jctol' Alltomarchi stood up, with hi
 
de
p
tch-box in his hand, and signeù to the 
porter to open the door. 

Iiss )1ax was glad, somehow, th
t he 
was gone, and took lea ve of Docbr )lalkin, 
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who was also going, without much reluc- 
tance. 
She watched their movements slyly 
from the window, close to which she had 
mo\""ed. But there was to-ing and fro-iug 
on the platform, and the steam from the 
engine llad eddied in, and was confusing 
objects, and it was already nearly dark. 
She thought, however, that the two gentle- 
men went up the steep road from the sta- 
tion, side by side. 
In another minute the train was moving 
away, and she had left Wakes worth and 
the two doctors far behind. 
Those two doctors did walk up, side by 
side, into the little town, and entered the 
White Lion, and, while they were eating a 
hasty cold dinner, horses were put to a 
carriage, which stood ready at the door so 
soon as the gentlemen emerged. 
Some of the people who were at the door 
looked darkly at Doctor :Malkin, and whis- 
pered to one another, as, aided by the lamp 
over the inn-door, and by the faint silvery 
beams of the moon, which by this time was 
showing her light, they saw him get in and 
take his seat. 
The doctors smiled am usedly on each 
other as the carriage rolled away through 
the quiet street of Wakesworth, and light- 
ing their cigars, they smoked as they drove 
up the narrow road, over the hedges of 
w hicl
 hung the dewy boughs and fruit of 
orchards in the moonlight. 
CHAPTER XLV. THB JOURNEY'S END. 
FOR nearly three miles they drove in 
silence, each too comfortable to disturb the 
serenit.y of his ruminations. 
There is a soothing influence in the sub- 
sidence of colour and the indistinctness 
of outline that surround one in a drive 
through a wooded country, when the thin 
mists arise by moonlight; and this seemed 
to prevail with the spirit of each gentleman, 
as he looked listlessly from his window. 
Doctor :Malkin broke the silence first. 
"What asses young fellows are!" he 
declaimed. " I had an uncle the head of 
a great legal firm, and two first cousins 
solicitors, and they, one and all, wished me 
to go to the bar. I might have been 
making four thousand a year easily by this 
time. I might have been on the high road 
to the bench. Everyone said I had a turn 
for it. But, like a fool, I took a fancy to 
be a doctor-and even so, I migbt have 
stayed in London. If I had-it was on the 
cards- I might have done some good. I 
know something about my business, I be- 



 


Ii eve. Ând much good has it done me! 
vVhat's the good ofa fellow's making a slave 
of himself, if be doesn't put by something 
worth while. Better to enjoy what be has. H 
"Regretting is the greatest waste of 
time except wishing," said Ântomarchi, in 
his cold, resonant bass tones. 
" I have not much, very little: but liberty 
is something," said Doctor 
lalkin. 
"Life without progress is dcatb,H insisted 
the same marble oracle, with something of 
scorn ringing in his deep voice. 
"Think what Paris is, or Vienna, and 
think, then, of being stuck in such a cursed 
littJe hole as Roydon," said Doctor Malkin, 
with disgust. 
" Your liberty and your vices are not 
resources enough for a life. Â man of any 
mind must have a game of some sort to 
play at," observed Antomarchi. 
" You may laugh. I don't say you are 
not a man of merit; I think you about the- 
ablest man I ever met," said the Roydon 
doctor; "but you have found a sbort cut 
to fortune." 
" You must count on a good deal of 
mud before you turn up a nugget.," said 
the man witb the square beard, and 
yawned. "I was on my way to London this 
morning," Doctor Ântomarchi suddenly 
resumed; "I am not the first man who has 
so changed his purpose. A lady's billet 
has brougbt me back. Try one of these." 
And so saying, he tendered his cigars. 
" Thanks. I tell you, at a single jump 
you have reached a fortune," said Doctor t 
]'Ialkin. " I wish I could woo the goù.dess I l 
as successfully." i 
"Have you never tried the language of . 
the eyes ?" said Antomarchi. I 
"In ten ycars' time you'll be a baronet. I . ' 
You know how to rule men, and before 
fifteen more are passed you will have got a 
 
peerage. Of course, I assume that your 
 
energies will be directed to get it." I 
"And I win take for my crest, wllat ! 
device P" said Antomarchi. "Let me see. f. 
Just that," he said, nodding his head f 
toward the resplendent moon. "A full 
moon argent, on a field azure, anù. three 
rasors proper." 
They were now approaching a village, 
,vith the tower of a country church shining .' 
silver white among dark tl'ees and glim- 
mering roofs. 
Antomarchi's resonant voice brought the 
driver to a halt. 
" We get out here," he cried, sternly. 
" Drive on to the gate-house, and give tbe 
man these things, and he will pay you." 
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"" All right, sir," replied the driTer, and 
the carriage rolled away toward the village. 
They w('re now standing on the white 
road, dappled by the intense shadow of a 
motionkss tree, under the brilliant moon. 
Skirting the road at the l('ft hand ran a 
high park wall, here and tl1Cre clustered 
with ivy, and ov('rtopped with high old 
trees. 
A narrow, arched door in this opened to 
Antomarehi's latch-key, and he and his 
companion entered, to find themselves on a 
narrow park road, from which, however, 
their path in a very little way divel'ged. 
The grounds were studded with clumps 
o()f fine timber. The two doctors walked 
up a gentle, undulating slope, and when 
this was surmounted, dose before them, on 
the low ground, stood a huge black and 
white honse, its white showing, in the moon- 
beams, in dazzling contrast with the oak- 
beams that crossed it perpendicularly, 
horizontally, diagonally. '1'hey stood just 
overlooking a great, square, Dutch flower- 
garden, which interposed between them 
.and tIle house, surrounded by tall, trim 
hedges, in the bygone Dutch taste. The 
flowers made a wido border in fantastic 
patterns aU round, the centre was laid out 
in grass, and in the middle of this wide, 
:green carpet stood a lonely old mulberry- 
tree. 
In a long line of windows on the second 
-story a ruddy light glowed out hospitably, 
as well as here and there from other win. 
I -dows ab()n
, and in tho Jower story. 
They stopped for a minute without pre- 
I ! meditation. The scene was so pretty, the 
I .contrast bdween the lights in the house 
and the cold, silver brightness of the moon- 
I heams so striking, and the character of the 
whole so festive and hospitable, that each 
silently enjoyed the picture. 
"There is a ban to-night," said Anto- 
marchi, "but we need not appear at it. 
Come." 
And he" led the way toward the hou
e. 
They soon reaclled a path, and under the 
wide shadow of tall trees, arrived at a door, 
like that which they had already passed, in 
the wall that begirt tho garden. 
'I'he latch-key again opened this, and 
t hey entered tJlC silent alleys of lofty clipped 
hedges, tall and straight as prison walls, 
making a profound shadow. They passed 
under the first arch of the many that pierced 
these thick curtains of foliage, and so found 
themseh-cs, after passing the broad border 
of flower-beds, upon the shorn grass, in 
the l)road light of the moon, among the 
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croquet hoops, that in this cloudless weather 
make their bivouac aU nigllt on the ground 
they haye taken up by day. 
It was, as I hayo said, a great black and 
white house, and, ns they approaclJCd, its 
walls and windows seelIlcd to expand, and 
the whole building t.o grow almost gig-antic. 
The latch-key of the privileged Doctor 
Antomarchi did here f(lr Doctor :Malkin 
the office \\' hich the feather from the cock's 
tail did for :MicyIIus, and all doors opened 
before it. 
Ascending two steps he opened a door in 
the wall, aud led the way into the 11Ouse. 
They were in a long, dimly-lighted pas- 
sage, that seemed to go right through the 
house, with doors on each side opening from 
it. Up this Antomarchi walked quickly, 
his hat still on, as confidently as ifhc were 
master of all about him. 
Another passage, longer still, crossC'd 
this at right-angles, dimly lighted, like the 
first. A footman in livery was walking 
along it quickly. Antomarchi signed to 
him, and he approacl}('d. 
".Mr. Drummond in bis room?" he 
asked. 
" Yes, sir." 
" You won't mind coming a few steps 
this way?" he said, taking Doctor :Malkin's 
acquiescence for granted. 
He walked down the transverse passage 
to the left, where, more tban half-way on, 
a folding screen blocked nearly }Ialf the 
width of the corridor, protectiDg a door at 
the left from the draughts that sometimes 
eddied. up the passage. At this door Anto- 
marchi knocked. 
"j\Ir. Drummond P" 

Ir. Drummond, a serious, quiet man, 
with rosy checks, a little stout, and dressed 
in black, who had just been reading his 
paper and drinking his tea, appeared, 
swallowing down a bit of bread-and-butter 
which he was munching at the moment. 
" Her lady!'l1Ïp arrived this morning?" 
inquired Antomarchi. 
" Yes, sir," said Drummond, waiting 
just a second, to be certain that he had 
quite swallowed hi
 bit of bread-and-butter. 
" She's at the ball, of course ?" 
" Yes, sir." 
" She was &'ttisfied with the preparations 
in her rooms ?" 
" Quite, sir; and she placed 
ome papers 
in my hands, by-tl1C-bye, sir, which she 8aid 
were the tit1e-deed
 of 
[ardykes Ha.ll." 
" Very good; place them under lock and 
key in the long press, under the proper 
letter. She mny call for them; and. if so, 
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let her have them immediately. She must 
not be vexed. You understand ?" 
" Yes, sir, perfectly." 
Antomarchi nodded, and, turning on his 
lIee!, led the way at a swift pace. They 
passed a staircase, and then reached an- 
other, the grand staircase, and a great 
hall, in which were many footmen in livery, 
and some female servants peeping in at an 
open door, from which issued the sounds 
of music and dancing, and laughter and 
talking. 
" Peep in, if you like. They won't mind 
you. " 
He did, and- 
Wow! Tam saw an unco sight. 


The "\V ymering ban was dulness itself 
compared with this. There was such 
variety of character in the guests, and in 
their dancing. Some so stately, grave, and 
ceremonious; others so hilarious; some 
working with hearty, but rather grave, 
goodwill; others wild with glee- an so 
animated and amusing, that Doctor lVlalkin 
could have kept his post at the door I 
know not for how long. 
"There is a tan, dark man, with long 
hair, rather handsome; he looks about 
forty. He smiles haughtily round, and 
stands with his arms folded -a remarkable- 
looking fellow." 
"Does he wear steel buckles in his 
shoes?" asked Antomarchi. 
" Yes, by Jove! and point-lace to his 
white neck-tie." 
"That IS his excellency the Spanish 
minister," continued Antomarchi. 
"Oh !" said Doctor :Malkin. "And there's 
a fellow, almost a dwarf, .with straw-coloured 
hair, and a long, solemn face, with a shall) 
chin. He is close to the door here, and he 
has a set of ivory tablets in one hand and 
a -pencil in the other. He must be a queer 
fellow. " 
"Queer fellow! You may well say so. 
He is the greatest mathematician, astro- 
nomer, and mechanic on earth. He has 
lately discovered, among other things, an 
instrument by which you may see the re- 
verse side of the moon, and, oh, look there; 
do you see that lady, in purple satin, sit- 
ting on the sofa near the window?" said 
Antomarchi, peeping cautiously over Doctor' 
J\falkin's shoulder. "I don't think you'll 
recognise her, do you?" 
"No, I don't think I do. Ought I to 
know who :;;he is ?" 
"I think so. That'
 Lady 1Iardykes. 
But come, or they'll see me. I will con- 



 


duct you to your room. Come," saiù An- 
tomarchi. 
They crossed the great han, ascended a 
broad oak staircase, and then marched ha]f 
the length of a long gallery. Their pro- 
gress was arrested by a ponderous door, 
which appeared to be sheathed with iron. 
This opcned, they passed In. It closed 
with a spring lock. 
"Here we are private. ThiR IS your 
room; only two doors from mine." Auto- 
marchi pointed with his open hand to- 
wards his own. He opened the door, and 
led the way into a large aud very comfort- 
able room. 
Doctor Malkin looked round on the cur- 
tained bed and windows, and the handsome 
furniture, with a feeling of rather angry 
envy. 
"Y ou are lucky," he said. "How well 
housed you are." 
"Patience, and shume the cards," the 
other answered. " Lady Vernon, I'm told, 
has some pretty things in her gift. You 
will be rich yet, if you are not in too great 
haste to marry." 
"W ould you mind considering this case 
where we are, we are so quiet here?" saicl 
Doctor Malkin, again looking round. 
"Here, there, where you please; all one 
to me, provided we are not interrupted," 
replied Antomarchi. "Will you have your 
supper before or after ?" 
"'Vhen we have done, please," he re- 
plied. "I should like it here, if it doesn't 
upset arrangements. A broiled bone and 
a glass of sherry." 
rl'hey entered on their business, and talked 
for some time, Antomarchi being chiefly a 
listener, but now and then putting a short, 
sharp question, and keeping the more dis- 
cursive man very rigidly to the point. 
Under the control of such a conductor, 
the discussion did not last very long. 
And now it was over, and the point 
settled, and both gentlemen stood up, and 
Doctor lvlalkil1, while his. broiled bones 
were coming, looked round the room again. 
Over the chimney hung a rather remark- 
able portrait; it was that of a handsome, 
but forbidding woman, in a nun's dress. 
The face expressed resolution, contempt, 
and crnelt,y, with a strange power; but it 
was death-like. 
Under this picture IIun
 a crooked 1\fa- 
layan dagger. 
"That kreese was my father's," said 
Antomarchi. "He killed a renegade priest 
with it in a row in .Egypt. So it has made 
its mark." 
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" IIa !" exclaimed Doctor :Malkin, softly, 
as, smiling with increased interest, he 
Jtamlled its heft, and tried its point with 
his finger tip. " V cry sharp, too." 
" It 1m;:; some magical characters engraved 
there," observf'ù All tomarchi. "It is in 
keeping with the portra.it; it looks aB if it 
haù slipped out of that biuister virago's 
pocket. " 
Doctor 
falkin looked Tound, but there 
was nothillg else by way of decoration in 
the room that interested him. 
.And uow he had his supper, and Anto- 
lll1.rehi, who wished to look in at the ball, 
took his leave, and went to make a rapid 
toilet. 
His tray and sherry gone, Doctor :Malkin 
prepared for bed. 
The moon was high, but as yet her beams 
only entereJ the window obliquely. He 
drew the eUl'tain
, freely to admit the air. 
Partly in consequence of being in a strange 
house, and partly from other causes, he felt 
pedtapsjust a little nervous. He looked in 
the two presses, and other possible lliding- 
places in the room, to satisfy himself that 
there was no lurking intruder there. Then 
ho secured his door, and, lastly, he madc 
his prayerlcss preparations for bed, e
tin- 
gnished his ean<.l1e, and" as soon comfort- 
ably extended with his head on the pillow. 
He thought of the ball he had stolen a 
glimpse at to-night, and then of the ,V ymer- 
ing baH, and the image of Lady 
Iardykes 
talking with so much pain and earnestness 
to Antomarchi, came before him. Lucky 
rascal, Antomarchi! And, finally, he was 
overcome by drowsiness, al!d slept soundly. 
There arc abnormal states in which the 
part.ners, the 8pirit and the animal, that 
jointly constitute man, are oddly divorced. 
'1'he body will lie with eyes closed in deep 
slumber. 'l'he spirit will sit up with its 
interior vision and hearing opened, and see 
and hear tI1Ïngs of which, in other states, 
it is not permitted 
 perception. 
Here was Doctor Mallin, with his watch 
under his pillow aud his head upon it, 
snoring, as was his wont, moJerately but 
regularly. 
llut the doctor had eaten supper, which 
"as not a habit of his, and seldom agreed 
with him; and the spirit, finding its tene- 
ment hot and uncomfortable, 1 suppose, 
slipped out of it, and sat up in the bed and 
looked about it. 
It saw the" still life" of the room accu- 
rately. The bcd-curtains drawn baek to 
the posh:, the winduw-curt."lins to the fl'ame 
at either side. The moon by this time was 
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full ill front of the Lroad window, and 
shone with an intense lustre into the cld. 
fa
l1Ïolled room, right before the foot of the 
bed. 
Doctor :Malkill supposed nothing but that 
he wa.;; widc' a\\ i1.ke. lIe was looking about 
him, as 1 said, and, turning hi,; eyes toward 
the fireplace at his left, he wondered what 
had become of tIlC long ::\Ialay dn knife with 
its crooked blade, that lmd hung under the 
portrait over the chimney-piece. He ra.iðed 
his eyes to the repulsive monastic portr..rit ; 
but he could not see it ! IIad it melted into 
shadow? 
The canvas seemed to present one sur- 
face of black. Perhaps the moonlight 
had dazzled his newly awakened eyes a 
little. lIe shaded them with his hand, but 
still the frame presented notlling but a 
black canvas. AU the oehler hi
 dulness 
of vision seemed, that the dress of this 
mother-abbess was in great lllCasure white. 
'Vhile he was looking, a voice at his right 
whispered: "Ha! Tempter, my child!" 
Looking round instantly, he saw stand. 
ing close to the bedside the figure of the 
portrait, but not the featurl's. The face 
was that of L.1dy Vernon, white, gleaming, 
and quiyering with fury, and the knife was 
in her hand. He :,prang on the floor at 
the other side of the bed, and the phantom 
was gone. Over the chimuey-piece the 
kreese was glimmering undisturbed, and 
the lady abbess was scowling do\\ n frOIll 
her frame with a grim smile. 
Doctor :Malkin went to the window and 
looked out. 1'he flowcr-garden Jay beneath. 
lIe could see the arabesque pattern ûf 
the beds, in which the fluwers were now 
closed 3nd Jrooping. He could see in the 
hroad grass-plat in the mid:,t, which looke<.l 
bright sil \"er-grey all over, the fi1.int lines 
of the croqnet hoops, and at the other side 
the sharp black shadows of the tall, trim 
hedge, and the bush-like mulberry-tree i.l 
the ccntre, with its blotch of shadow on 
the gl'ass. 
lIe had never lmd a fright of this kind 
since his nur:)ery yell'S, and he was very 
nervous. 
r1'he unaccustomed view failed to re- 
assure him. He lighte
 his eandle
 ag-ain, 
aud then one of his eig<us, and smoked 
diligcntly from the open \\ indow, thinking 
of Lady Vernon, and assuring himself that 
never was vision more preposterous. He 
smoked on, looking ont of the window, 
doiug' his best to obliterate the uncom- 
fortable imprc!'siun of his visitation or hi
 
nightillru-e. nut he cuuld not. 
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It answered uncomfortably to a latent 
horror of his conscience, which yet he 
boldly seized, examined, and pronounced 
upon most satisfactorily whenever it tor- 
mented him sufficiently. He did nothing he 
was afraid of, he shrank from no scrutiny; 
not he. 
At last he lay down again, with candles 
burning still on his table, and, after a long 
and uncomfortable waking interval, he fell 
asleep, and the moment he awoke again in 
the morning, his thoughts were once múre 
five-and-forty miles away at Roydon Hall. 
He felt nervous and ill, and, despise it 
as he might, his vision worried him. 


A DAY AT B01vlBAY. 


I: 
r 


THE BycuUa Club, Bombay, is a delight- 
ful resting-place. A handsome mansion 
standing in its own grounds, with bil- 
liard-rooms, coffee-room, library, stuffed 
lounging-chairs, sofas, hall-porter, list of 
members, files of English newspapers and 
magazines, a bill of fare for the day's 
dinner, and a copious and well-selected 
wine-list; a luncheon in a lofty morning 
room, abutting on a trimly keptand spacious 
garden, windows open to the ground, and 
sparrows hopping in from the balcony, to 
peck impudently at my bread-and-cheese; 
a table d'hôte dinner at a round table, where 
every man was English, and where the 
courses were excellent after their kind; 
claret-cup, pale ale, and iced effervescent 
drinks; whist parties, smoking, and chit- 
chat; barouches, cabriolets, and buggies 
dropping, and calling for, members during 
the evening, in a fashion wonderfully sug- 
gestive of PaIll\1:all; a search through the 
journals, and a rapid posting up of oneself 
in the English news of t,he last few months 
- such is OTIe series of pictures arising 
naturally out of my first day in Bombay. 
At the club dinner, and before the cheese 
is removed, one of my fellow-diners calls, 
as I think, " Shallaballah;" whereupon a 
native attired in a different uniform to the 
other attendants (of whom there seem to 
be two to every person dining) replies 
" Sahib!" reverentially, as if it were a 
response in church, and brings forward 
one of the stiff stage- banners of theatrical 
processions, and fixes the bottom of the 
flag-staff holding it into a wooden stand 
like a practicable boot-jack. I am im- 
mensely puzzled as to what he will do next. 
1-'ho1'e is a gravity, not to say solemnity, 
about this native's handsome, swarthy, mc- 


lancholy face; his stiff red turban orna- 
mented with gold, his black robes, and the 
manifold layers of red cord round his 
waist, give him such a sacerdotal look, 
that I more than half expect to see an 
interesting Hindoo religious ceremony per- 
formed. Why not? There would have 
been nothing incongruous about it, com- 
pared with many other things I had seen 
during my travels. I had met an English- 
man of good family who professed himself 
a follower of Islam. I had been amonO' 
o 

lussulmans, shieks, and Arab chiefs, who 
would not allow food, water, or even a whiff 
of tobacco to pass their lips between sun- 
rise and sun-down, because we were in the 
holy season of Ramazan. I had been com- 
pelled to doff my boots and trudge about 
in my stockings, or at best in slippers 
borrowed from the Faithful, when within 
the precincts of a mosque. I had been 
warned gravely not to ride my donkey 
as swiftly as usual through the crowded 
bazaars of Cairo, because if the little animal 
shouldered any of the Egyptian strollers, 
they would assuredly fall down and not be 
able to rise again, so weakened were they 
by their protracted fh'st. I llad seen men en- 
gaged in animated conversation, transact- 
ing business, driving bargains, and receiv- 
ing orders, suddenly "flop" down, and 
after touching the ground several times 
with their foreheads, rise quite composedly 
and resume their conversation as if it had 
never been broken off. I had "assisted" 
at religious demonstrations, which included 
riding over prostrate human bodies, piercil!g 
naked people with swords and knives, eating 
live serpents, and twirling round and round 
on one foot like a self-acting teetotum, 
until the operators staggered off giddy and 
unwell. I had mixed with holy men whose 
piety consisted in tossing their heads back- 
wards and forwards, uttering at the same 
time unearthly howls, and I had seen re- 
ligions processions in which the cow's horn 
furnished forth discordant melody, and in 
which little children, gaudily dressed and 
decorated, were escorted through the public 
streets with every circumstance of pomp. 
What more likely than that I was about 
to acquire one novel experience the more, 
and that the English diner who threw 
himself back in his chair as if he were 
going to be shaved, and the handsomely 
dressed native who stood motionless at his 
elbow, with one hand clasping the flag- 
stafl
 and the other motionless at his side, 
as if posed for l1is portrait as a standard- 
bearer, were aboUt to .loin in some Anglo- 
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l-lindoo rite, wherein insular prt::judice and 
nativo sentiment should be both 
tndied ? 
I had lost tho filCUIty of astonishment long 
ago, and as I was now in n, new country, 
with cVl'rJthing to learn, I waited with 
eyes fixed on the curious p
LÏr as calmly as 
if I knew to a nicety what was coming. 
The suspense wa
 soon over, and my 
highly-wrought nnticipations were a little 
dashed, when all this elaborate prepara- 
tion ended in the white g-entleman being- 
fanned. lIe had ca1led "PuIlkah walla-h!" 
just as you call "'Vaiter" at a London 
club, and tho vocation of the dignified 
native in hlack and red, whom I had taken 
for a priest or a chieftain, was to wave the 
stiff ba.nner to and fro in its socket so as to 
produce an artificial current of air while 
the replete diner nodded and slept. It was 
a pretty and instructive sight, but though 
I saw it repeated later, it never had quite 
the thrilling effect of this first experience. 
The uncontrollable exposition ofs]eep which 
Bottom the \\... caver felt come over him, 
n ppears to be a weakness with some Anglo- 
Indian
, who are vivacity and cuteness 
incarnate at other times than those devoted 
to their" forty winks." Thus at club or 
private dinner-party, in the midst of con- 
versation, in the presence of ladies, and 
when the hilarity and bustle of a banquet 
arc at their }](
ight, a pair of eyes may 
Le ob
erved to close, a head to droop lan- 
guid]y forward, and a face to lose its ex- 
pression as their owner sinks, with chin on 
breast, into oblivion of all around. This 
docs not seem to be thought rude. The 
weakness is rccoguised as part of the 
sleeper, and no one thinks the worse of 
him. It is the climate, or his liver, or his 
hard meutal work, or all three combincd, 
and "
Ir. Suasive must have his Dap after 
dinner," is "aid as naturally of a guest or 
host as if it were" he's been ordered horse 
exercise." r had Hw pleasure of seeing 
the same gentlemen asleep at table in public 
and private more than once, and found 
that the habit formed a kind of label to 
reeogniso them by, and that when there 
Wl're two of the same name in the station, 
the ")1r. Duplica.te who goes to s]eep," 
"as always the most widely kno\\n. 
This first meal in India impressed mc, 
al:-;o, with the flat contradiction it gaye to 
old-established theories, respectin
 the ap- 
pearance and health of Anglo- Indian re;:;i- 
dents. I looked round the table at which 
I sat, and from it to the other tables about 
the club-room, and 
nw a succes
ion of sta]- 
wart figures and ruddy fa.ee
 \\ hich would 



 


ha.ve done honour to a sanatorium. Tho 
dried-up frflml's, the) ellow skins, the shri- 
,.dled look
, which tiction and tile drama 
1l3.ye given to the Anglo-Ind.ian, are aR falso 
or as obsolete as the old-fhshioned nahobs 
U with bad livers and worse he.irt
," 
nd as, 
I fear, is the pleasant exercise of Bhaking 
the pagoda-tree. "\Yith the exception of one 
geutleman who wpars a. white linen ]oung- 
ing jacket, ever) body was dressed precisely 
as thev would be in a London club. Tho 
cloth 
ut of which the garments arc manu- 
filCtured may ha.ye been somewhat thinner 
here than would be employed for suits to be 
worn in Eng]and; but there was nothing to 
denote this to the observer, and in cut, 
colour, and fashion the attire of the c1ub- 
loungers of London and Bombay is iden- 
ticaL As for a. hookah after dinner, you 
might as well have looked for a Sutt-ce. 
There was Dot even a run upon cheroots. 
:Meerschaum pipes, cigars, and cigarettes 
were carried into the card and billiard- 
rooms, and save for the general friendship 
and cohesive intimacy which prevailed 
among its members, the Byculla Club 
might have been in Pan 
Ia]] instead of 
Bombay. 
Before turning in there to take up my 
memhership, and to pay the moderate sub- 
scription, which was one of the most re- 
munerative inve
tments I made in India, I 
had to make divers small purchases for my 
travcls, besides presenting my letters, and 
arranging where and how I could be eODl- 
munieated with by telegraph. 'l'his gave me 
glimpses of the represent..'ltive Ang]o-Indian 
city, and crude, rough-ann-ready impre5- 
sions of its inhabitants, which I shall never 
forget. Progre
;:> and prosperity seemed 
written in all directions. I sa.\\, cvery- 
where, new streets, places, squares, circles, 
esplanades, market-hou
es, all poss{.'ssing 
thc merits we are accustomed to look for in 
great capitals. In magnificent edifices of 
stone, six or scven btories high, 1 bought 
cheroots and tooth-brushes, suits of flanDel 
fur sleeping in at night, and some simple 
medicines and eau-dc-cologne, from shop- 
men who would have done honour to llond- 
strect. At :Ma]aùar Point, the handsome 
villa-bunga]ows of the "ealthy Eng]ish mer- 
chants, the well-cultivated gardens stocked 
with tropical plants, the gorgeous hucs of 
the scarlet-Ieave.d Cap('-p]a.nt lighting 'Dp 
houses and walls; the lIindoo temp]l'
, and I 
the natives lying and sitting round the 
fretid tanks; the mansions nthl p]casure- 
grounds of the "caHhy Parsl'l's; and the I 
ghastly '1'o"or of Silence, "ith the obscene II 
b" 
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vu1tures, perched, gorged and torpid, on 
its walls-aJI told one how much there was 
to learn. The viUas and grounds of the 
Parsees, by-tho-bye, as seen during this 
bird's-eye view, reminded me of the gardens 
ofN orth Vi{ 001 wich or Cremorne. rrhere is 
the same profusion of gaudy decorations 
as in those places of public entertainment; 
the SaIDe superabundance of lamps, the 
same incongruity in the disposition of 
statuary and pictures, the same odd mix- 
ture of semi-theatrical scenery with skilful 
landscape gardening. The suburban villa 
of a wealthy Parsee looks as if it were 
waiting to be lit TIp at night; and at wed- 
dings, or other great evening festivals, 
when its "thousands of additional lamps" 
are caUed into play, and enormous assenl- 
blies are held, the public-garden simile has 
f\till greater force. Verandalls glazed and 
shut in, so as to make their owners dwell 
literally in glass honses, are common. The 
oleaginous look of the Parsees we met, 
seated in their carriages, gave an unpleasant 
significance to the gorged vultures on the 
waIls of the Tower of Silence. The latter 
is the Parsee receptacle for the dead, and 
within it the bodies are exposed on iron 
gratings, until picked clean by birds of prey. 
Hearing of this custom, and meeting obese 
Parsees at every turn, it seemed as if they 
were being fattened for eat.ing, a horribly 
grotesque idea, but one which would obtrude 
itself whenever I saw a stout Parsee. 
There was so much to see during my 
first drive, that I found it hard to classify 
and record my impressions when I sat down 
to my diary at night. Lot me recal some 
of the strange mngic-Iantern figures and 
scenes of this odd experience. 
Fierce-looking, armed Siklls on horse- 
back, in uniforms of red and black: and 
belonging- to a corps of irregular native 
cavalry stationed here, are passed and 
met. Sepoy policemen in coatees and 
trousers of bright blue, trimmed with )""el- 
low braid, and with huge yellow turbans to 
match, give a respectful salute to every 
English passer-by. Hindoo lamplighters, 
who perform iheir work as similar fUllc- 
tionaries do in London, are wendil}g their 
way homewards in parties of two or three, 
looking- in their white robes and crimson 
head-dresses, as they carry off the long 
poles of their extinguished torches, like na- 
tive lancers on skirmishing duty ; Jack on 
leave from some of the ships of war now 
lying in the harbour, and making for the 
Ratcliffe Highway of 130mbay; the English 
gentleman taking his evening ride in 
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Rotten Row costume, including the con- II 
ventional "chimney-pot" for a head-dress; 
elegantly dressed, delicately nurtured in- 
fants on ponies, led by one native man- 
servant while another walks at their side- 
all tll(
se were interesting types. One seemed 
to read a melancholy story in the faces of 
the pretty children. They were taken to 
where the most healthy breezes could be 
obtained, and the infants we saw, though 
with complexions so exquisitely delicate as 
to resem ble fine porcelain, seemed hearty 
and happy. But they were very young, 
and one felt that their little liyes would be 
one continued fight against climate, aided 
by the appliances wealth can procure, but 
that, sooner or later, but inevitably, the 
doctor would issue his fiat, and they would 
be sent to distant England, never perhaps 
to know their parents again. This is, of 
course, a gloomy view; but the separILtion 
of families is the real blight on Anglo- 
Indian life, and is felt more acutely than 
any other drawback pertaining to it. 
When our carriage crosses the populous 
thoroughfares of the native town, we see a 
troubled stream of red and pure white, 
from the turbans and robes of the dense 
mobs moving there. The crowding is tre- 
mendous, and every inch of pavement and 
roadway seems covered. The various trades 
are sorted together in separate streets of 
bazaars, as at Cairo; the copper-smiths and 
metal-workers reminding one of the Arabian 
Nigþts as well of as the Egyptian capital. 
The merchants are squatting in the open 
window recesses which form their shops; 
and the elaborate carving of the porticoes 
and pilasters of t.he gaudily painted native 
residences; the innumerable hanging-lamps 
seen through the lofty first-floor windows; 
the lighted shrines of the doll-gods, some 
of which are bitterly humiliating in their 
similitude to the tawdry effigies shown 
at the Chapel of the Flagellation at 
Jerusalem; the ornate Hindoo temples of 
a hright red, and as if modelled out of 
sealing-wax; the municipal carts with 
staring V\ hite numbers on their backs, con- 
veying the city's sewage beyond the city's 
purlieus; the yellow omnibuses like tbose 
fa.miliar to us in London, only with dark- 
skinned conductors and drivers, arrflyed 
in scarlet robes and the inevitable turban, 
all tell their own story. Pushing through 
the crm-vd, too, are postmen attired like 
these last; nautch-girls bedizened with 
tawdry ornaments; aud Persian horse- 
dealers in worked caps and embroidered 
velvet pinafores and trousers, on their way 
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to the g-reat depo
itory for Arab stcf'd-.;. 
Ag-ain, the street monuments to dcparted 
ollieial and military worthies, the ehborate 
memorial lamp at the cross-roads between 
the Bycu1Ja Club and hotel, erected to 
a benevolent Parsec, and inscribed with 
tlU' unexceptionable motto in Eng-lish, 
"Trnst in God and be not daunted;" the 
muHitmlc of }jfll1dsome and substantial 
stone buildings in course of progress; the 
smaH compact figures of the native women, 
and the large metal rings through their 
noses and round their ankles; the smeared 
Í<wes of the moro than half-nnde brown 
mcn, whose nakedness you scarcely notice, 
and whose Í<we-streak of white or red paint 
beRpeaks their caste-all speak of the pe- 
culiar social anomalies of India. As you 
ponder on these things you meet hideous 
buffaloes, black and hairless, harnessed in 
cart
; "ell-appointed eqnipages with aris- 
tocratic English figures reclining in them; 
hack-buggies wilh large openings behind, 
really for air, but looking as if they were 
made to be jumped through by harlequin 
at Christmas time; clerks, warehousemen, 
and merchants steadily pursuing their busi- 
ness about the Fort, aud you become gradu- 
ally aware of combinations which differ 
from anything to be met" ith elsewhere. 
The 
Ianchester cotton-trade and :Macau- 
lay's Essays on 'Varren Hastings and Lord 
Clive; the City of IJoudon and the faith of 
1rlahomet; Hyde Park in the season and 
the fire-worshipper in Lalla Rookh; thc 
wharv('s of Liverpool with begums, rajah
, 
and Brahmins for loungers; Tattersall's 
and sacred cows; the Church of England 
and" our heathen brother, " who seems to 
have stepped bodily from the frontispiece of 
n religious tract-arc amalgamated in the 
strangest way. A first day in India stands 
out quite distinctly from the rest of the time 
spell t there, from the enormous variet.y of 
new impressions it leaves; and when, thirty 
hours after I had landed, I started on my 
tour over the country, it seemed as if 
severol years had clapsed since I saw Egypt 
and Palestine, and as if British domination 
were the natural condition of Eastern lands. 


A SOXG FOR MUSIC. 

IIE OLD 8TORí. 
My lo,.e is lilo the dama_k rOlo 
1.'hat blusbt's on her breast. 
TIer breath i. lik
 the wind that blows 
Balm-laden from the west. 
nt'r .miles are like the sunlight shed 
On wavelets as they roll, 
.And like tho bluí' sky oTerhead 
Her purity of BOul. 


lll!r gentle thoug-hts are liJ..e the rain 
That falls on hi/.{h and low, 
II,,\" kindly deeds like 
01' n grain 
\\ hen g-arn('r. o\"crllllw ; 
nut ah! ehf' shinE's so fair and far, 
She thinks of me no moro 
Than midnight moon, or polar star 
Of ripplf's on the ebore. 
Arouso mine henrt, proclaim tby 10Te ! 
And if thou canst not flv, 
To her" ho shines .0 far aboTc 
In coldest upper 
ky, 
She may, wbt'n all thy truth is known 
As truth must ever be, 
Take pity from her stnrry throne 
And come to earth-and thee. 


HACKST ItA 'V'S CLIENT. 
IN TWO CIIAPTERS. CTIAPTER I. 
U POX one of the grimy, greasy door-posts 
ofa house in Y C\V Tree-court, Inner Templ(', 
the curious investig'ator might not long 

ince have discerned the inscription, ":Mr. 
James Rackstraw:" one among a long 
array of names more or less known to 
fame. 
Iounting the dark, creaking, dirty 
staircase, the persistent adventurer might 
further bave found the same name, ".Mr. 
James Rackstraw," traced in whity-brown 
letters upon a black ground, over a bruised 
and blistered door, upon the topmost floor 
of the house. And examination of the Law 
List, supposing it to have been worth any- 
one's while to study that directory in re- 
lation to so small a matter, would bave 
shown in addition that :J1r. James Rack- 
straw had been call
d to the bar by tlw 
Society of the Inner Temple a good many 
years ago, that he de
cribed himsclf as a 

pecial pleader, that he went the 
Iidland 
Circuit, and attended the Coventry, Bir- 
mingham, and Leicester SesRions. 
I am so far entitled to draw attention 
thus particularly to 
Ir. James Raekstraw, 
in that I myself happen to be that person. 
It was my name that appeared on the door- 
post, over the battered door, and in tlle 
official register of legal functionaries. I in- 
habited most dreary and squalid chambers 
at the top of the house in Yew Tree-court; 
my windows lookin
 chiefly on to a rough 
sea of red-tiled roof
, which bore aloft vast 
fleet..c;; of chimney-stacks. It was a. deprcss- 
ing' prospect: sooty, smoky, foggy, detest- 
able. 
I was wretchedly poor. I had exhausted, 
or almost exhansted, such small private 
fortune-but fortune is too absUl'd a word 
to employ under the circumstances-let 
me rather 
ay pittance, as I had ever pos- 
sessed. I '\, as in debt, and I was earning 
nothing, literally nothing'. 
A large sum of money'-Lad been invesle(J, 
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of course, in my education, and I was a 
member of what is called a liberal profes- 
sion, though I fail to see the justice of that 
designation. It was decidedly an expen- 
sive profession. I paid, at any rate I was 
cbarged, an exorbitant rent for my miser- 
able garrets in Yew Tree-court. I had to 
appear dressed as a gentleman, or as nearly 
so as I could possibly contrive, to affect as 
much as might be a professional aspect and 
demeanour; for I clung to my calling des- 
perately. It seemed to me my only chance. 
I was too old to begin the world anow, and 
I had sacrificed and suffered so much for 
the sake of my status as a barrister, that I 
could not bear to think, I could not bring 
myself to believe, tbat all had been, and 
would prove to be, in vain. So, although 
sometimes I found myself coveting the 
ready money earned by a copying clerk, or 
even the eoppers received by a crossing- 
sweeper, I still posed myself as a member 
of the bar, and assumed an air of dignity 
and respectability, curiously out of keeping 
with the real grim truth of my situation. 
I lived on, somehow. I persuaded myself 
that the luck must eventuaUy turn. :My 
difficulty was the finding money to carryon 
the game with. I could not yet, even to 
myself, acknowledge exhaustion of my re- 
sources and complete failure of all my hopes. 
So I still went on circuit; although the ex- 
pense of that proceeding, considered in re- 
lation to the profit it produced, was abso- 
lutely ruinous. nut if I once omitted to 
appear with my fellows on circuit, it seemed 
to me that I should stand convicted abso- 
lutely of bankruptcy and desertion of my 
vocation. I was trying, in fact, how long 
a man could anyhow manage to live, and to 
look tolerably decent, upon an income of 
nothing a year. The experiment was a 
painful one. :My credit, never very con- 
siderable, was now diminishing fast. :More- 
over, I could not reasonably expect much 
further assistance from such of my friends 
-I had but few of any kind-as possessed 
money. 
'1'he return of November had brought 
with it 1Iichaelmas Term and the recom- 
mencement of the reign of law at 'Vest- 
minster, after some months interregnum; 
the IJong V acation being one of those 
precious possessions of the British Consti- 
tution, which could not possibly be sun- 
dered from it without grave peril ensuing 
to all concerned. The usual train of judges, 
wearing their state robes and wigs, having 
breakfasted with the Lord Chancellor, in 
conformity with duty and old custom, 



 


passed along the Great Hall to their re- 
spective courts. Ushers, associates, clerks, 
and other officers, the supernumeraries at- 
tached to Justice's renowned and powerful 
dramatic troop, swelled the procession. 
The wonted crowd was in attendance, with 
its ordinary abundance of time and atten- 
tion to spare for an exhibition at which the 
inconvenient preliminary of payment at the 
door was ùiHpensed with. And the irre- 
pressible pickpocket, dodging the watch- 
fulness of the constable, was, after his 
manner, very well represented in the as- 
sembly,and pursued his trade with diligence 
and adroitness. 
As in duty bound, I was also at West- 
minster, grudging much the cab-fare from 
the Temple, for shillings had come to be of 
serious consequence to me. By-and-bye I 
thought, with a sigh, I should perforce sink 
to counting my means in halfpence. I was 
duly dressed for the part I seemed to be 
always required to look, and neyer in truth 
to play. :My stuff gown was shabby, and 
faded to a rusty brown; my bands were 
soiled and jagged at the edges; my wig 
lacked powder, and was much crumpled 
and dishevelled. I felt that my whole 
aspect advertised but too plainly my for- 
lornness and poverty. I carried the con- 
ventional blue bag in my hand. It was 
not quite empty. For appearance sake I 
had thrust into it a law book or two and 
an old brief I had once held. But the. 
cause it related to hall nevor real1y come 
into court, and the fee marked upon it had 
never been paid. Be sure I had applied 
for the amount; but bankruptcy had over- 
taken the attorneys who had affected to 
require my services. I regarded the brier 
as my own property, therefore, and em- 
ployed it to swell out my blue bag. So I 
loitered and wandered about in the dif- 
ferent courts, hungry, envious, idle, hope- 
less. Could I help being so ? 
The judges and the leaders of the bar 
looked weU, I noted: benefited by rural 
retirement and fresh air, nicely browned, 
most of them, by exposure to autumn sun 
and weather. Some had probably enjoyed 
good sport over turnips or in the coverts, 
by way of preparation for practice in the 
new term's battue of plaintiffs and defend- 
ants. And there had been vacation tours 
and rambles in great abundance, no doubt. 
I had been nowhere, of course, and for the 
old reason: no money. It was holiday to me 
an the year round, if absenco of occupation 
can make a holiday. Heaven knows, I wonld 
have worked had the chance but offered. 
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And I had hoped thai something might 
}lave come to me if only Ull account of the 
absence of others. Some crumbs from the 
master's table are popularly supposed to 
fall to tho share of the barrister who re- 
mains in toWIl during the vacation. nut 
110 crulllbt:;, of comfort or otherwiHc, had 
fallen to mc. So 1 was at the opening of 
the Law Court::; as poor and woebegone, as 
when they clo::;ed. A tall, tl1Ïll, limp,jaded 
man, with a lined face aud grizzled whis- 
kers, prematurely old-looking, carrying my 
bag, with its corpse of a brief shrouded in 
it, from court to court, trying to make be- 
lieve that I was prospel'ou::; and busy, or, at 
any rate, th
t I was unprosperous and idle 
because I chose to be so. 1'here were others 
about, comraùes inllli::;fortunl', similarly cir- 
cum::;tanced, I perceived, without, however, 
deriving any consolation from the fact. I 
had a fellow-feeling for them; bf1.t if one 
lllust suffer, it is preferable, I think, to 
sufler alonc, indiviàuaIly, than mingled 
with others, lost in a crowd of victims. 
rl'lw briefless! 'Vhat an ignoble army of 
martyrs they constitute! 
low amply they 
have furnished the jesters with food for 
mirth! 'Vhat scant commiseration is ever 
bcstowed upon them! From the popular 
point of view, a lawyer in trouble no more 
merits compa
;:)ion than a rat in a trap. It 
has pleased the world to give us, as a class, 
a bad name, and some of us get hanged, or 
incw' as bad a fh.te, in conseq nence. Others 
secure county court judgeships, or vast 
practice, and numberless briefs, and a few 
the woolsack. :My de
tiny, as I have set 
forth, was to be one of the condemneù, the 
distressed, the miserable. 
I had 110 business at Westminster. I 
had held no briefs at the sessions or on 
circuit. It mattered little to me what the 
judge:; and the bar were busy about. Still 
I looked into one aft.er another of the 
Common Law Courts in which I was sup- 
posed to practise. They were very cro\\ ded. 
rrhe tribunals aro a kind of theatre, and 
never lack their share of specta.tors. N a- 
turally, perl:fip
, I could not find much 
entertainment in the proceedings. I knew 
too much about them. I had been behind 
the scenes too often. I was as an actor 
out of an engagement, doomed to see other 
actors assume the characters he Illost as- 
pired to. 1'he judges were in high good- 
bumour, apparently. r.!'hey came fresh to 
their work, and had, I suppose, enjop::d 
their breakfast with the Chancellor. They 
spemed inclined at times to temper justic
 
with jocosity, and to make occasional 8ilcri- 



 


fiee of their dignity to their sense of the 
facetious. I thought their mood rather 
unworthy of them; but I was pre'judicerl, 
no doubt. rrhey had won in tIle strugglo 
for success, and it is the pri\ ilege of 
winners to laugh; whereaR I had lost 
hcavily. 1 ,,<as more inclined to cry. 
I listened to various speeches made by 
the more eminent leaders of the circuits: 
applications for new trials, on the grounds 
of excessive damage
, misdirection of the I 
presiding judge, verdicts against the weight 
of evidence, and so on. 1'0 me it was tire- 
somE', unprofitable \,<ork, jargon, palaver, 
rigmarole. 'Vhen tlw courts rose, I hurried 
back to Yew rrrec-court, bearing', of course', 
my imposture of a blue bag along with me. 
] was thanlful to quit 'V. cstminster, though 
certainly the 1'emple had few attractions 
for me. But therp, at any rate, I \\ as alone, 
unobserved. 1 escaped men's eyes. My 
misery was no longer public property. 
Arrived in my chambers, I abruptly, and 
perhaps with some loss of temper, emptied 
the contents of my bag on to the floor of 
my sitting-room. 1'0 my surprisp, there 
issued from it, in addition to the defunct 
brief and tho law books, which I knew too 
well, a small crumpled bunch of paper, of 
which I certainly knew nothing. I kickpd \. 
it with my boot. 'Vas it a joke? Had 
anyone thrust this strange-looking object I 
into my bag while my attention had been ' 
otherwise attracted? I took up and uu- 
folded the wrinkled ball, idly and careles::;ly 
at first, then with morc and more attention. I ' , 
At last a gasp, almost a scream of amaze- 
ment, broke from me. 
It was composed of bank-note's! Ten 
five and ten ten-pound notes of the Bank 
of England. 
ta,rt1ed and bewildered, with 
trembling fingers, I smoothed them out, 
and couuted them again and again. Yes. 
Ten five and ten ten-pound notes. 
'Vas it a joke? I rc-demanded. How 
cruel, if it were so! I pored over them Olle 
after another. I held them up, each sep:l- 
ratcly, to the light. I scrutinised them in 
every po::;sible way. No. There was 110 
doubt about it. They were genuine. Their 
validity could not be questioned or gain- 
said. But how had they found their way 
into my bag? 
I felt perplexed to giddiness. 'V here 
ha.d I been r 'Vhat had I been doing? 
811rely I had not robbed anyone? It had 
not come to that. Xot yet, at any rate. I 
was not mad. I was not dreaming. I 
t
sted mv menL'l1 condition in various ways. 
I was a ,,:ake, conscious. .All was re.ll, å'nd 
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true, and explicable about me otherwise. 
How, theIl, to account for the presence of 
the notes in my trembling hands? 
I retraced, mentally, my conduct during 
the day. It was clear, absurdly clear, that 
the notes w"ere not in my possession when 
I left the Temple in the morning. The 
blue bag had never quitted my hand 
throughout the day. Even while in the 
c:1b, driving to 'Vestminster, I remembered 
that I had held it tightly, for it occurred to 
Ine that I had almost laughed at myself, 
when I discovered how firmly I was keep- 
ing hold of what was in truth so valueless. 
I had stood for a few minutes in tVest- 
ll1inster Hall watching the procession of the 
judges. I had hardly spoken to a soul. I 
bad wandered, as I have already stated, 
from court to court. I was now somewhat 
dizzy and confused, wearied, and wantin
 
food, but surely I was in my right senses 
then. I could not possibly have yielded to 
any insane impulse, and suddenly com- 
mitted a theft. I dismissed the idea at 
once. It was dreadful, and it was too im- 
probable. I had heard and read of curious 
instances of kleptomania, but I could in no 
way connect these with my own case. I 
had really been thrown into no situat.ion in 
which theft, voluntary or involuntary, con- 
scious or unconscious, was conceivable. I 
decided positively that, however the notes 
lIac1 come into my possession, I had not 
stolen them. From no action on my part 
had they come to me. How? Why? 
From whom? It was a surprising mystery. 
I could arrive at no conclusion that was in 
the least satisfactory. 
I pondered and brooded over the thing 
until I was nearly distracted. Then I 
locked the money up in a secret drawer in 
my desk, and rushed out. TIut a little 
.while ago solitude and seclusion had seemed 
to me infinitely preferable to society, and 
the chance of being observed. Now I was 
anxious to join my fellows, to mingle with 
the crowd in the streets. I felt that if left 
long alone in my garret, with those bank- 
notes before me, I should go mad. 
'Vhat was I to do? Advertise in the 
newspapers that bank-notes of a stated 
amount had on such a day, under peculiar 
circumstances, come into my possession, 
and offer, upon due particulars being fur- 
nished and expenses defrayed, to restore 
them to their rightful owner ? No doubt 
that was the proper course to pursue. I 
did not pursue it, however. It would have 
been a matter of some difficulty for me to 
have found the few shillings necessary to 
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pay for the insertion of the advertisement. 
And a stronger motive deterred me from 
such a course. To speak plainly, I coveted 
the money. I longed to appropriate it. I 
could not bear the thought of snITeI)derÏng 
it to another. However just his title to it, 
it seemed to me I had a paramount claim: 
my poverty. I set my want- above his 
right. I determined to keep the money. 
To be just to myself, however, I should 
state that before coming to this conclusion, 
although I did not advertise that I had 
found the money, I carefully watched the 
newspapers to see if the loser had adver- 
tised his loss. But I could discover no 
such notification; otherwise I should have 
taken pains to restore the missing money. 
Of this I have no doubt. For to take the 
lowest view of my situation and conduct- 
and certainly these were susceptible of the 
most ignoble interpretation-there would 
have been serious danger of exposure and 
disgrace, in attempting to make available 
notes that had been advertise-d as lost, and 
payment of which might possibly have been 
stopped at the Bank of England. 
So for the present I resolved to do no- 
thing but to wait, to watch the newspapers, 
and to retain the money. The onïy ques- 
tion was as to how long I should be able to 
keep the amount intact; for my necessities 
were really of a most urgent character. 
Again and again I found myself taking 
out the notes from my desk, turning them 
over, counting them, examining them anew, 
and then replacing them. There was plea- 
sure in listening to the crisp rustling sound 
of the notes, as with a wet forefinger I 
reckoned them, after the manner of a 
banker's clerk, over and over. 1'here was 
comfort in the sense of the potentiality of 
wealth afforded me by the spectacle of the 
nloney. How soon dared I try and change 
one of the notes? That was the question 
now constantly haunting me. 
Lest I should be condemned too promptly 
let me state here more particularly how 
reduced was my condition-how pressing 
were my necessities. However painful, 
candour in this respect cannot now be 
avoided. To supply myself with food from 
day to day, I had been constrained to sell, 
book by book, my small but select and, at 
one time, really valuable library. I had 
parted with much of the furniture of my 
chambers. If unpretentious, this had been 
once, at any rate, of a substantial and con1- 
fOl'table kind. I had sold the few articles 
of plate I had brought with me from the 
university, and such little articles of 
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je\Ydlery as, however unostentatious in 
such matters, a gentleman is accustomed 
to wear. Of late I had dispensed with the 
services of a laundress, partly because I 
could not afford to pay her small stipend, 
P:1l'tly because I could not bear thnt she 
should know, and possibly report to others, 
my fallen state. I had sold the carpet and 
rug from my sitting-room; the sheets and 
blankets from my bedstead. I was with- 
out coals. I often walked about the streets 
after du<;k to save buying candles. How 
lon
 could I go on buying food? IIow 
soon should I die of destitution? It seemed 
to me only a question of time. Y cry soon 
I should be compelled to give over going 
out of doors during the daytime-my ap- 
pearnnce was growing too squalid. Gradu- 
:tHy I was. consuming everything that was 
anyhow vendible, and therefore edible, in 
my chambers. The poor store was rapidly 
diminishing, and famine and I appeared to 
be distressingly near neighbours. 
I say nothing of my debt
. To a man 
'\V ho lacks bread, payment of his creditors is 
Lut a fill'-off, trifling matter. It is the ad. 
vantage of great and urgent troubles that 
they absorb and devour petty difficulties. 
Despair gave me strength to despise my 
monetary embarrassments. Gradually near- 
ing death from hunger, what did I care for 
the worst that debt could do to me ? 
And now this money had come! Should 
I give it up? Should I not rather keep 
it, spend it, and live by means of it r 
'Vhat was it but a real godsend to me? 
Or-and then my troubled mind turned to 
memories of olll legends of tempted men, and 
purchased souls, and corrupt pacts with the 
Eyjl One. "\Vas I bargaining away my sal- 
vation P 'Vas this the consideration of the 
sale? Clearly, weakened by privation, un- 
dermined by despair, my intellect was yield- 
ing. I was already half crazy. 
Sometimes I tried to think that some 
benevolent stranger-I had no friend I 
knpw who could be credited with such 
conduct-had observed my destitute state, 
and chosen this eccentric method of re- 
lieving it. But the notion was not tenable. 
It was too romantic. Bank notes stuffed 
into a baITister's bag from motives of 
charity! It was preposterous. 
For a time I hoarded the money. I 
dared not part with it; I dared not spend 
it. Tl1en at last-really to buy food-I 
chll.ngccl one of the notes. The agony I 
suffered the while! I was nearly fainting 
"hen I forced myself to comply with a 
very ordinary request-that I would write 
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my llame on the back of the note. I did 
so. I felt that the signature was hardly 
recogniHable as mine. But that was acci- 
dent. At the time I could not possibly 
have written more legibly, or in a less 
tremulous and feeble lIand. 
A fter this incident I endured terrible 
days of suspense. 'Vhat would come of 
it? 'Vould payment of the note be ques- 
tioned anywhere ? Would the real owner 
appear, confront, threaten, and punish me ? 
All this 
eemed possible-likely even. 
I remained in-doors waiting the result. 
If I had done wrong, certainly I underwent 
chastisement. I was reduced to a pitiable 
condition of nervous debility and irritation. 
A sudden single knock at my door set my 
heart leaping and aching, to an extent that 
is not to be expressed. At last, then, I 
was to :find inquiry, exposure, a constable! 
ltIy foreboding pictured an in:fiuite pano- 
rama of humiliation and anguish. I was 
mistaken. l\Iy visitor knew nothing of 
these things. He was simply an attorney's 
elerk. He brought papers and a fee! l\Iy 
services were required, in no ,cry intricate 
or important degree, as a special pleader. 
The luck bad turned. Employment bad 
come to me. I "Was saved, while yet a 
large balance of the money I had found ill 
my blue bag was untouched, ready for its 
owner if he would but present himself. 
Strange to say, after this time my pro- 
spects and condition gradually brightened. I 
lIRd work to do. Not to any wonderful 
extent, but stiU sufficient to enable me to 
live, and indeed more than tLis, to resume 
some of the decencies-the necessaries of 
existence others would call them-l had 
been forceù to dispen
e with. Ire-engaged 
the services of my laundress. By degrees 
I was able to take my clotbes from the 
pawnbroker's, and to re-purchase one or 
two articles of fw'niture of which I stood 
in urgent need. :My garret begun to look 
less wretched. l\Iy life seemed less gloomy; 
hope, or a ray of hope, once more illumined 
it. The air about me was clearer. I could 
breathe more freely. 
In the spring I went on circuit; I bad no 
great prospect of employment, but I was 
enabled without much difficulty to find 
means sufficient to defray all expenses. 
These I may explain to the lay reaùer are 
so ruled by the bar as not to press too 
onerously upon it
 junior members. Counsel 
on circuit arc as a regiment on the marcb, 
"messing" together, and the rates of pay- 
ment for 10dginfY., &c" in the various as
izo 
towns, are the 
uhject of strict regulation, 
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so that the rich advocat8 is not permitted 
to distress or discoun tenance his poorer 
brethren by any very lavish system of ex- 
penditure. 
At Warwick, I remember, I occupied 
confined ann quaintly furnished rooms over 
a barber's shop. 
A brief was delivered me the day after 
my arrival in the town. It had reference 
to a criminal charge, and the fee was of 
small amount, the case being one of quite 
an ordinary c11aracter. I was instructed 
to defend a prisoner charged with robbery 
from the person with violence. The man's 
name was :Michael Runt. No witnesses 
were to be called for the defence. I was 
provided with copies of the depositions 
t.<ïken before the local magistrates on the 
occasion of the prisoner being committed 
for trial, and some few general instructions. 
I was to dwell upon certain weak points in 
the case for the prosecution, and to sub- 
ject one or two of the witnesses to a rather 
searching cross-examination. 
I soon gathered that my task was not a 
very hopeful one. But I was bent upon 
doing the best I could with it; rather, I 
may frankly admit, for my own sake than 
the prisoner's. '.rhe chance of my dis- 
tinguishing myself in the matter was small 
enough, but still in my situation the 
smallest chance was somethin g to be prized. 
The solicitor employing me was not a prac- 
titionerofvery nice repute, but undoubtedly 
l1Ïs business was of an extensive and flourish- 
ing kind. In such wise his good opinion 
was worth winning. It might lead to my 
further employment. 
My misgivings about the case strength- 
ened very much when I came to see the 
prisoner. As he stood in the dock-allow- 
ing for the fact that the dock is very try- 
ing to appearance at all times, and that 
placed there even innocent persons acquire 
a certain equivocal and suspicious aspect 
-I decided at once that :Michael Runt was 
guilty; more, that he was an old offender, 
an established member of the criminal class. 
He was undersized, with compressed, ir- 
regular features, 
nd a narrow slanting 
forehead, over which be bad smootbed his 
dull, coarse, mouse - coloured hair. He 
slouched a. he stepped into the dock, 
and his small sha,rp eyes moved restlessly 
about with a kind of animal cunning, 
as he remarked his surroundings. He 
bowed to the judge and jury, and his ge- 
neral bearing was submissive even to ser- 
vility. Yet something redeemed his appear- 
ance from being absolutely repulsive. He 



 


was refined, if I may say so, by an 
air of sickliness. He had a consumptive 
pallor of complexion, with a hectic spot 
of colour, about the size of a crown- 
piece, burning upon either cheek. His 
breathing was short, and he coughed 
painfully every now and then. That he 
was in a precarious state of health could 
not be questioned. And llis hands it was 
to be noted, as they rested before him on 
the ledge of the dock, if not of very good 
shape, were yet waxen of hue, even to trans- 
parency, the fingers being very thin and 
long. They were the hands of a thief, it 
might he, certainly not the hands of a man 
used to rough labour. So far the sight of 
them would not assist his case with the 
jury. Except in this way: he was charged 
with robbery under circumstances of some 
violence. It was fair to raise the question: 
was he capable, judging from his appear- 
ance, of physical exertion of any pro- 
nounced kind? A rapid glance at my 
client decided me that his defence must 
consist in some such argument. :Mean- 
time I had to listen to the opening speech 
of the counsel for the Crown. 
As I have said, the case presented no 
exceptional features, and I need not detain 
the reader with any detailed account of it. 
The fact.s were strong against the prisoner. 
A horse-fair had attracted a large assembly 
in a neighbouring town. My client was 
alleged to have come down from London 
wit.h many associates in evil practices. 
They had surrounded and hustled the 
prosecutor, a burly tenant-farmer, who 
l1ad been selling certain cattle at the fair. 
They had robbed him of his watch, and had 
only just been hindered from relieving him 
of his pocket-book. He had seized the 
prisoner, held him tightly, and handed him 
over to the constables. The watch, how- 
ever, had not been found upon t.he prisoner. 
It was alleged that he had certainly taken 
it, but had succeeded in passing it on to 
his accomplice
. 
rhe farmer had deposed 
to the identity of the prisoner, and to the 
fact that he had been the first assailant 
and had snatched and secured the watch. 
The prosecutor gave his evidence in a 
sturdy, straightforward way enough. He 
was a middle-aged man, of powerful frame, 
with a flushed fh.ce that betokened rather 
inabstinent habits, or a constitutionally 
choleric disposition. His expression was 
one of somewhat obtuse obstinacy. His 
testimony, though no doubt in the main 
truthful, involved some inconsistency. He 
was anxious to have it understood that he 
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was perfectly sober at the time of the rob- 
bery; ne,'ertheless, he was reluctant to ad- 
mit that hj
 property had been \\ rested 
from him \\ ithout a stru
gle, in which a 
sobpr man of his muscular proportions 
could Imrdly have been worsted. JI(' shrunk 
from conceding tlwt the London thief had 
goot the better of him, except hy superior 
force. He had a countryma.n's pridc, and 
did not like the notion of his vigilance and 
inteJ1igence being discomfited by the cun- 
ning and sleight-of-hand of a cockney 
pickpocket Yet the theory that he had 
really been defeated in an encounter with 
the puny creature in the dock seemed suffi- 
ciently improbahle. 
A dirty scrap of paper was passed fmm 
the prisoner to his attorney, and so on, to 
me. On it was written in a wretched 
scrawl: "The bloke \YRS werry drunk." I 
pressed the \\ itness on this point. Gra- 
dually he admitted that the a1leged rob- 
bery took place after he had dined, ,ery 
copiously indeed, at the farmer's ordinary, 
and that lie ]lad "rcfreshed" considerably 
before 
t3.rting from home for the fair, and 
on his journey thither. A list he reluc- 
t,antty furnished of his glasses of ale and 
rummel'S of brandy-and-water was of sur- 
prising length. 'The enumeration greatly 
amused th
 court, and e,en set the prisoner 
laughing. The witness lost his temper, 
and incurred the rebuke of the judge. He 
stuck persistently to the leading points of 
his case, howe'\"'er. He swore distinctly 
that he was quite Rober; that tbe prisoner 
was the man who first assaulted him and 
took hi
 watch, whereupon he had seized 
the thief and had held him unt,il the arri,"al 
of the constables. 
For the prisoner I did what I could, as 
it was cJearly my duty to do, to present to 
the jury as favourable a new as could pos- 
sibly be taken of hi::; case. I argued that 
the charge a
ainst him was too full of doubt 
ana improbabilit.y to justify his conviction. 
I mnintained, in the old established way, 
that it was not for me to prove him innocent, 
but for tile Crown to prove him guilty, and 
that the prosecution had complptely failed 
so to do. I d \\ eIt upon the absolute insuf- 
ficiency of the evidence. 'l'he prosecutor 
was clearly intoxicated. Had there been 
a robbery at fin? If so, where was the 
stolen property? 'Ve had only the worù 
of a drunken man to prove that he had 
ever had a watch to lose. Could we on such 
evidence convict the prisoner c.f l'itealing a 
thing which had not been shown to e
ist 
other than in tIIe imagination of a drunken 
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man? DrunJ..ard..J were notoriously the 
victims of dcJnsions of all kinds. But I 
forbore to press this argument too strenu- 
011s1y. I saw that the jury believed in the 
existence of the watch. So, granting that 
the prosecutor had once possessed a watch, 
had there not been abundant opportunitieR, 
I a<::ked, for his losing it throughout the 
day long before his meeting the prisoner? 
He had been in and out of public-houses, 
mingling for hours in the thick of the fair. 
Suddenly h
 ; lssed the property which he 
had probably been deprived of hours be- 
fore. Thereup'm, angry and unreasonable 
from tho fumes of the liquor he had con- 
sumed so excessively, he had arrested the 
nearest man to him, and charged him with 
the theft. The idea of a conflict between 
the two men I laughed to scorn. I bade 
the jury compare the physical propol tions 
of the prosecutor and the prisoner. 'l'hey 
were a giant and a pigmy, I said, and the 
suggestion that the pigmy had triumphed 
in the encounter I characterised as mon- 
strous. I dif'missed the idea that the 
prisoner had been assisted by others, but 
on that head I thought it advisable to say 
as little as possible. I paid a compliment 
to the skill and sagacity of the police, and 
urged that if there had been accomplices 
most certainly they would have been ar- 
rested long since, and made to stand beside 
my unhappy client in the dock. 
The prisoner during the progress of my 
cross-examination and Rpeech on his behalf 
had much pestered me with his crumpled 
notes. These containec1 nothing of real 
importance. They were brief, but wretch- 
edly written and spell. "Go it, coun- 
sellor," he wrote. " Hit him hard." 'l'his 
referred to the prosecutor. "Hewas blind 
drunk, and did not know nothing of what 
happened." "He could not know for cer- 
tain it was me as took his ticker." "Put 
it as it was FlaRh Looney as did the trick. 
It can't hurt him. He's got a twelve- 
month'R hard already." I qnote from 
memory, and have mended the Rpelling, 
hut the communications were much to thc 
above purport. 
"rhen 1 touched upon his ailing stat(', 
however, contrasting it with thp prose- 
cutor's air of robust health, the prisoner 
was quick to perceive that he could as
i
t 
my arguments hy assuming a correspond- 
ing- dell1canour. He left oft' writing notes. 
J Ie was shaken by 8evere fits of coughinf!'. 
He seemed ll(>arly fainting from fatigue and 
weakness. He gasped for breath. lIe could 
with rlifiiculty maintain an erect attitude. 
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Certainly, he displayed very considerable 
histrionic skill. He was really ill, but he 
contrived cleverly enough to aggravate all 
his symptoms of sickliness. 
I need add little more about the trial. 
The judge summed up much, as I thought, 
to the disadvantage of the prisoner. 'fhe 
jury, hC'wever, after a few minutes' delibera- 
tion. returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 
]
Iichael Runt was a free man. He dis- 
appeared from the dock very briskly in- 
deed. 
The prosecution confessed their disap- 
pointment. The man was an old offender, 
boasting many an alias. They were ready 
to show that he was well known to the 
police, and had been convicted on Reveral 
previous occasions. Had he been found 
gr.tilty, they were prepared to press for a 
severe sentCll ceo 
I have said that the trial was but of a 
commonplace kind, and I attach little im- 
portance to the exertions I had used on the 
prisoner's bebalf. StilJ, I was congratu- 
lated on my success by many of my col- 
leagnes on circuit. I was told that I had 
made a very good defence. The judge had 
even gone out of his way in his summing 
up to compliment my advocacy. And I 
derived from my efforts decided advantages 
in the way of further employment. Alto- 
gether I pJ.'ofited very fairly that circuit. 
'l'here really seemed to be a chance that 
I within, let us say, ten years or so I should 
be generally recognised as "a rising junior." 
I. For at the bar juniors rarely rise until age 
I I 11rtS some,vllat bO\ì\red them. TIley (lon't 
flower untilbte in the autumn of life, just 
as the much -cherished chrysanthemums in 
their own Temple Gardens flourish most in 
November. 


CANVAS UNDER CANVAS. 


"THERE is nothing in the whole world," 
sRid an eminent painter once, when ex- 
patiating on the delights of his gentle 
craft, "which an artist so thoroughly en- 
joys as painting bis picture, except it is 
selling it afterwards." So, also, thinks the 
public, and although a little too prone to 
suppose that the limner's profession is 
exempt from the cares and anxieties inci- 
dental to every other, and that its followers 
generally lead an easy, idle, pipe-smoking 
kind of existence, the conclusion is coi-rect. 
Nor is this wonderful, for is not the sight 
of an artist at his easel always pleasant? 
Docs it not always conjure up ideas of 
pJ.tient reverential admiration for every- 



 


thing that is lovely? What can be more 
elevating and ennob1ing than the constant 
contemplation and delineation of the beau- 
tiful ? And if it be pleasant to watch him 
at work in his studio with its tasteful sur- 
roundil1gs, it becomes doubly so when, in a 
ramble beneath a summer sky, across some 
picturesque tract of country, we come 
upon him unexpectedly, ensconced in a 
quiet nook, sitting on his three-legged 
stool under the slmde of his tent or white 
umbrella, labouring away at the glorious, 
ever-changing phases of nature spread out 
before him. Is it possible for anyone, 
having the slightest admiration for the 
charms of mountain, wood, or waterfall, of 
sky, sea, or lake, to conceive an occupation 
so thoroughly engrossing or delightful, 
especially when we remember that it is the 
means by which the landscape painter 
lives? No wonder if the world is apt to 
say, "his work is all play, his labour 
is a labour of love," and that his life is, of 
all other
, the lightest and freest from 
burden. Eujoyment, it would seem, could 
no further go! It signifies little under 
what conditions we find him; he ever pre- 
sents, when thus engaged in his pursuit, a 
picture at once fascinating, suggestive,2.nd 
agreeable. 
Peep at him, for instance, when, in the 
sultry noolltide heat, he sits, half I1idden 
in the tall fern of the deep umbrageous re- 
cesses of a forest glade, with the ghostly 
century-old sentinels of oak and beech 
keeping watch around him, their grey 
gnarled trunks flecked with specks of sun 
and shadow from bright sky and fretwork 
of leafy roof, and where the deer, un- 
conscious of his presence, stray close to 
him on the windward side until, aware of 
his intrusion on their domain, they, with a, 
sudden frightened start, burst madly dmvn 
a drive. 
Again, see him on a breezy, open, heatber- 
clad moorland, depicting the fleeting gleams 
of sunshine and cloud-shadow, as they chase 
each other across the purple level and over 
the little knolls and breaks, and so np 
the rolling mountain spurs, until upon the- 
rugged sides of the great hills themselves 
they are lost in the mists which cap the 
highest peaks. Or, when tIm tide is out,. 
and the fishing craft are lying in their 
furrows of beach sand, surrounded by all 
the "picturesque lumber" of the shore, 
watch him as 1m, with his canvas under 
canvas, is making headway with his work 
Ly the "sad sea waves." Surely an en- 
viable being is he under any of these cir- 
cumstances, and equally so do we esteem 
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him if we catch sight of lJis tClIt, or white 
umbrella, by the side of a boulùer-bE:dlleù 
torrent" fill' do".n a valley louely." Aml if 
we find him ensconced among the rceds and 
willow
 of a broad {lowing river's bank, 
or amiù:-;t Ute nodding corn-sheave", and 
reapers at t]leir work, in the water meadows, 
whel'e the ca.ttle, strayed and scattercd over 
the mead, attract his pencil, does he not lend 
adJitional interest to the scene? 
Once more, docs not his gipsy-like en- 
campment and its surroundings irresistibly 
cntice us towards him, if we di::;co\Ter them 
nestling by somo ancient castllJ-keep, or 
old abbey ruin, and are we not tempted, 3S 
before, to intrude upon Ilis enjoyable 
solitude, and to behave almo
t as badly ill 
our endeavours to get a glimpse of his 
sketch, or picture, as do sometimes t.be 
gaping yokels, urchins, and provincial 
citizens, who surround him in a hustlinO' 
and jostling crowd, whenever they catch 
sight uf him in the suburbs or the streets 
of some mcdiæval town, re\-clling in his 
grateful task P In a word, wLensoevcr aud 
wheresoever he pitches his tent, at home or 
abroad, your landscape painter-be he 
t-:ketcher in water-colour or oil, or hiO'h 
finisher ill both; spend he, as a squatter 
with very portable traps, six: hours, or, as 
a settler with full camp equipage, "ix 
months over one subject-has, in our eyes, 
the very best of times of it; and one might 
almost admit that Hie plcas3.ntncs"i of his 
pursuit is sufficient compensation, and that 
to pay him hand::;omcIy for his work is 
a piece of supererogation. The man who 
lias to go. tll rough essen tiall y disagr
ca.ble, 
unhC'althy, irksome, but necessary duties, 
is the man who öhould be highly paiù, not 
he whose daily occupation Ï;:; one round of 
successive delights. Yet the remuneration, 
llow-a-da) s, is certainly no le:::;3 satisfitctory 
than is the following of the art itself. Sir 
.:\Iarler would twist you his mou:>tache, and, 
with a disdainful twirl of his maulstiek, 
inform you that your notions about the 
pleasures of his life were somewhat ex- 
aggcrated. lIe would discourse you between 
the puff.,; <Æ his pipe of the thousand and one 
discomforts, anxieties, and miseries which 
11Îs labours on his ca.llV3.8 under Ð..1.nva::; 
entails. 
All the clements, he woulJ tcll you, that 
cODbpire to make his life enjoyable, bring 
with thorn each corresponding ditíìculties. 
The wind, which sets the W;:LVCS and sky 
ill motion, and helps to give the lanùscape 
painter tho beauties of light and shade, is at 
times hi:::; bittcrest enCillY. It ratlles and 
flutters hi::; can vas or paper at the most tick- 


lish moments; it whirls du!':.t ill his eyes, 
amI over lâs wet colours; it illsinuates itself 
uuder hi:> coat-tails, and flaps them OIl to 
his delicately graduated tints, just as he 
has ,\ ashed or rubbed them in; it, {'ddies 
round, and lunges at him in every diabo- 
lical and impossible way, finally,,, riggling- 
uuder his teut or umbrella, and, despite all 
pegs and cords, lifting it bodily high into 
the air, like an impromptu misshapen cap- 
ti ve balloon. 
The sun, too, won't shine when he wants 
to see the effect and form of a particular 
mass of light and dark, and bursts out un- 
clouded when the whole feeling of his sub- 
ject is essentially grey. After JJC has trudged 
some weary miles to a pet view, his para- 
phernalia on his back, rain sets in imme- 
diately he lIas settleù to Lis eascl, drivinoo 
him home after long struggling and per
; 
vering against it, only to cease when he has 
final1y made up his mind to abandon work 
for the day. Chill winds, scorching snn, 
drenching rain, stinging midges, all sort
 
of biting, tickling, cr..twling insects, gaping 
elm" bacons, insolent children, :..avage dogs, 
enraged cattle, dreary lodgings in 10ll<'ly 
farms, or questionable quarters in roadside 
stale-tobacco-smelling inns, tough mutton, 
amI sour beer-these, and many more such 
troubles, will our landscape painter detail 
to you and make moan about. He may 
S3Y nothing of unsucces:-;ful work dOlle, 
miserable blots, futile attempts, wretchcd 
renderings of splendid subjects, heart-burn- 
ings and disappointments at imperfect imi- 
tations of natural objects, which may drive 
him to do yiolence upon his picture. TIut 
such conditions arise. lIe may not be elo- 
quent upon the follies and drivelling im- 
becilities to which, by his failures, he is re- 
d uceù; nevertheless, evidence cxists that 
he can be brought to a very low condition 
of minù indeed, for, reminded possibly by 
early arithmetical difficulties, he has occa- 
:;ionally urùkcn out into puerile verse, and 
has b
en known to carve upon a bouldcr- 
stone, or upon the soft face of some sand- 
stone rock, his lay; the Lay of the Land- 
bcape Painter on the Sca-shore running 
th us : 


Hratificution is vexatioD. 
l)cbblc9 arc as bad, 
The rolling sea doth puzz:Ie mt', 
And clouds thcy drive me mad. 
Yet these arc but temporary moods, and 
soon pass, only to leave him more deter- 
mined than ever to carry out J)i
 purpose, 
and capturo the coveted beauty before him; 
for this inc'"{f il'guishable lot'e for his ad is 
the maillsp>Ïug which keeps him going', and 
iucluccs him, ii'om tho fil'st, voluutarily to 
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encounter the difficulties of his profession. 
'Vere it not for this deep-seated love, the 
inevitable failures to which lIe is constantly 
subjected all through his life (for as his 
powers increase so does his ambition, each 
success only -urging him forward to greater 
efforts, your true artist never being real1y 
satisfie::l, but always wanting to do better) 
would overwhelm him, and painting would 
becomc a task as -ungrateful as any merely 
mechanical process by which a man must 
earn his bread. So then, despite the little 
grumblings of our friend, we return to our 
first proposition, despite his assertion (a 
perfectly true one, by the way) that 
painting from nature as he does, going to 
]lis work early in the morning, returning 
from it late at night, like any labourillg 
man, is a very different thing to daintily 
da1Jying for an hour or two with en- 
ticing looking sketching materials, when 
we find ourselves idle in the country, or 
0:1 our tours amongst peaks, passes, and 
glaciers. Despite all this, we say, we shall 
continue to believe that the landscape 
painter's lines are cast in pleasant places. 
The mere fact of having to spread his 
canvas in the open air, at a season when 
"nIl wIw are in populous cit.ies pent" long 
to escape to the sea, the fields, or woods, 
:mà to have to busy himself only with ob- 
jects which are a delight to ('yes, cars, and 
nose, is sufficient to make his occupation 
pre-eminently attractive. And in his idle 
moments, too-for, however engrossed he 
may be by his art., lIe should not always be 
before his easel - see what enjoyment is 
within his reach. Who so happy as he, 
with rod and line perhaps, whipping the 
stream for spotted trout, and imperceptibly 
drinking in all the elements of beauty 
which surround him? Compared with the 
mere angler, is not his enjoyment double? 
Does he not get a thoTIsand inspirations and 
suggestions out of every bend of the tiny 
stream or rushing river, as he gently plods 
from pool to pool? N ow, with agile steps, 
he crosses and recrosses HIe flowing water, 
sometimes wading ankle-deep, at others 
balancing himself upon the slippery step- 
ping-stones, until, tired of the sport., he 
stretches himself at full length upon a 
pleasant shady bank, and smokes a pipe, 
or makes a jotting of some picturesque 
effect or form in his pocket sketch-book. 
If the fish be shy, and his basket empt,y, 
his time i::; by no means lost. He has seen, 
perhaps, enough to allurc him to the spot 
again, when, with brushes and with palette, 
he will capturc something that shan be 
m01"e lasting in its beauty even than his 


finny prey, for nowhere in such scenes as 
the fisherman loves to frequent can the 
artist's eye be idle. 
Botanising, or geologising, too, if he 
11ave tastes that way, must equally lead 
him to haunts out of which some sugges- 
tions may arise, some sort of capital be 
made. Climbing for a choice specimen that 
is beyond his reach, likely enough he puts 
up (to use a sporting phrase) some subject 
little dreamt of as he strolled along the 
lane, or beneath the overhanging rocks. 
If he be a cricketer, the " district eleven" 
wiII be glad of his aid any evening on the 
common, or the village - green, and the 
steadiness of his hand will be none the less 
next day from the exercise, if his genial 
good-fellowship do not tempt him to " keep 
it up" too late after supper. 
On the sea-coast he should be no less 
at home, and ready to take an oar or 
haul on to a rope with the best of the 
fishermen in the little harbour, combining 
sport with study in almost every relation 
of his rnrallife. A swimmer he is sure to 
bp, and either in the "fresh" or "salt," 
need never fail to get his morning dip with 
unbroken regularity from early :May till 
late October. Learned he must inevitably 
become in all that appertains to country 
life, for is he not its high priest? Are not 
its materials in every detail his stock-in. 
trade; and must not every sight, and al. 
most every sound, come under his keenest 
observation, from roaring winds and rush. 
ing waters to the hum of insects and 
the song of birds? A y, even from the 
gentle woodland warblers to the screeching 
sea fowl! In all the infinite variety of 
their notes, he will somehow get to t,ake an 
interest, and to distinguish and identify the 
language of his feathered neigh bonrs as 
readily as the voices of his friends, and now 
and then it will serve his purpose to bring 
one down with his gun, and stuff its skin, 
and set it up in his studio at home as " a 
property" of endless use to paint from. 
Farm labour, likewise, cannot go unob- 
served by him, and in localities where hide- 
ous machinery has not banished the pic. 
turesque plough or lmrrow-team, and such 
handwork as may form a foreground inci. 
dent, he will have occasion to study the 
action, effect, and habits of all the rural 
population. A simplicit.yof thought and 
mode of life, especiaHy lwalthful both to 
mind and body, should be tIle characteristic 
result of such a training-a result of no 
mean worth in these days, when to seem 
w hat one really is has become unfasbion- 
able. On every hand, then, from his hardest 
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and moat earnest hours of work, when his 
whole soul is given up to the perpetuation 
of nature's choicest pictures, down to his 
hour;i of merest idlcness, whcn he lies 
prone, pipe in mouth, on the verge of some 
brecJ;y cliff, or in the depths of a shady 
cupse, the conclusion is that tho landscape 
p..tinter's life is without parallel for enjoy- 
ment, when he sets up his ðtudio in the 
open air, and labours conscientiously upon 
his "c.mvas under can vas." 


V A
lPYRES AND GHOULS. 


THESE gentry are not yet quite dead. At 
lcast the belicf in them still lingers in some 
country districts; while in South-Eastern 
Europe, and South- 'Vestern Asia, the cre- 
denco prevails among whole tribes, and 
even nations. There appears to be no 
e8sential difference between the European 
vampyre and the Asiatic ghoul-a sort of 
demon, delighting to animate the bodies 
of dead persons, and feed upon their blood. 
It is believed that the superstition has 
existed in tlie Levant since the time of the 
ancient Greeks; but among that artistic 
people the vampyre was a lamia, a beautiful 
woma.n, who allured youths to her, and then 
feù upon their young flesh and blood. Be 
tbat as it may, the Byzantine Christians, 
after the time of Constantine, entertained 
a belief that the boùies of those who died 
excommunicated were kept by an emissary 
of the Evil One, who endowed them with 
a sort of life, sufficient to enable them to 
go forth at night from their graves, and 
feast on other men. The only way to get 
rid of these passive agents of mischief was 
to tlig the bodies up ii'om the graves, dis- 
excommunicate them, and bury them. 
'Yilliam of Newbury, who lived in the 
twelfth century, narra.tes that in Bucking- 
harnshire a man appeared several times to 
his wife after he had been buried. The 
archdeacon and clergy, on being applied to, 
thought it 1 ight to ask the ad vice of the 
bishop of the diocese, as to the proper 
course to be pursued. He advised that 
the body should be burned-the only cure 
for vampyres. On opening the grave, the 
corpse was found to be in the same state a:i 
when interred; a property, we are tolù, 
generally possessed by vawpyres. 
The most detailed vampyre stories belong 
to the Danubian and Greek countries. 'l'our- 
nefort describes a sceno that came under 
his personal notice in Greece. A peasant 
of My cone was murdered in tbe fields in tbe 
year 1701. He had been a man of quarrel- 



 


home, ill-natured disposition: just the sort 
of man, accordiug to the current belief of 
the peasantry, to be haunted by vampyres 
after death. '1.'wo days after his bW'ial, it 
was noised abruad that he bad been seen to 
walk in the night with great haste, overturn- 
ing people's guods, putting out their lights, 
pinching them, and playing them strange 
pranks. The rumour was so often re- 
peated, that at length the priests avowed 
their belief in its trutb. Masses were said 
in the elm pels, and ceremonies were per- 
formed, ha.ving fur their object to drive out 
the vampyre that inhabited the dead man. 
On the tenth day after the burial, a m8.b" 
was 
mid, the body was disinterred, and 
the heart taken out. Frankincense was 
burned to ward oft' infection; but the by- 
standers insisted on the smoke of the 
frankincense being a direct emanation from 
the dead body-a sure sign, according to 
popular belief, of vampyrism. They burned 
the heart 011 the sea-shore, the conventional 
way of getting rid of vampyres. 
tin this 
did not settle the matter. Positive sta.te- 
ments went the round of the village that 
the dead man was still up to all kinds of 
mischief, beating people in the night, break- 
ing down doors, unroofing houses, shaking 
windows. The matter became serious. 
:Many of the inhabitants were so thorouglùy 
frightened and panic-stricken as to flee; 
while those who remained nearly lost all 
self-control. They debated, they fasted, 
they made processions through the village, 
they sprinkled the doors of the houses wi th 
holy water, they speculated as to whether 
wass had been properly said, and the heart 
properly burned. At length they resolved 
to burn the body itself; they collected 
plenty of woml, pitch, and tar, and carried 
out their plan. Tournefort (who Lad fuund 
it necessary to be cautious as to expressing 
his incredulity), states that no more was 
heard of the supposed vampyre. 
In the year 1,2;), on the borders of 
Hungary and Transylvania, a yam pyre story 
arose, which was renewed afterwards in u. 
noteworthy way. A peasa.nt of l\Iadveiga, 
named Arnold Paul, was crushed to death 
by the fall of a wag-gon-Ioad of hay. Thirty 
days afterwards, four persons died, with all 
the symptoms (according to popular belief) 
of theil' blood haviIl
 been sucked by vam- 
pyres. Some of the neighbours remem- 
bered having heard Arnold &"l.Y that he had 
often been tormented by a vampyre; and 
they jumped to a conclusion that the pa.s. 
sive vampyre had now becowe active. 'fhis 
was in accordance with a. kind of formula 
01' theorem on the subject: that a. wan 
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who, when alive, has had his blood sucked 
by a varnpyre, will, after his death, deal 
with other persons in like manner. The 
lleighbours exhumed Arnold Paul, drove a 
stake through the heart, cut off the head, 
and burned tho body. The bodies of the 
four persons who had recently died were 
treated in a similar way, to make surety 
doubly sure. N evcrthelcss, even t11Ís did 
not suffice. In 1732, seven years after 
these events, seventeen persons died in the 
yillage near about one time. The memory 
of the unlucky Arnold recurred to the vil- 
lagers; the vampyre theory .was 8gain ap- 
pealed to; he was believed to have dealt 
with the seventeen as he had previously 
dealt with the four; and they were there- 
fore disinterred, the heads cut off, the 
hearts staJæd, the bodies burned, and the 
ashes dispersed. One supposition was that 
Arnold had vampyrised some cattle, that 
the seventecn villagers had eaten of the 
beef, and had fallen victims in consequence. 
rehis afli:l.Ír att.racted much attention at the 
time. Louis the Fifteenth directed his 
II ambassador at Vienna to make inquiries in 
I the matter. 1\1:any of tlle witnesses attested 
l ion oath that the disinterred bodies were 
I full of blood, and exhibited few of the usual 
I' symptoms of death: indications whioh the 
believers in vampyres stoutly maintained 
IJ to be always present in such cases. 1'his 
I } has indueed many physicians to think that 
real cases of catalepsy or trance were Dlixed 
up with the popular belief, and were su p- 
plementeù by a large allowance of epidemic 
fanaticism. 
In Epirus and Thessaly there is a belief 
in living vampyres, men who leave their 
shepherd dwellings by night, and roam 
about, biting and tearing men and animals. 
In 
Iolda.via the traditional priccolitsch, 
and in "\Vallachia the murony, must be 
somew hat remarkable beings. rl'hey are real 
living men, who become dogs at night, with 
the backbone prolonged to form a sort of 
tail; they roam through the villages, l1e- 
lighting to kill cattle. · 
Calmet, in his curious work relating to 
the marvels of tbe phantom world, quotes 
a lettor which was written in 1738, and 
which added one to the long list of vam- 
pyre stories helonging to the Danubian 
provinces. "vV 0 have just had in this part 
of Hungary a scene of vampyrism, duly 
attested by two officials of the tribunal of 
Belgrade, who went down to the places 
f:pecifiec1; and by an officer of the em- 
peror's troops at Graditz, who was an 
ocular .WitllC:-;S of the proceedings. At the 



 


beginning of September there died in the 
village of Kisilony, three leagues from 
Graditz, a man sixty-two years of age. 
rrhree (lays after his burial he appeared in 
the night to his son, and asked for some- 
thing to eat. The son having given him 
something, he ate and disappeared. The 
next day the SOIl recounted to his neighbours 
what had occurred. Tbat night the father 
did not appear; but on the following night 
he showed himself, and asked again for 
food. They do not know whether the son 
gave him any on that occasion or not; but 
on the following day the son was found 
dead in his bed. On that same day five or 
six persons in the village fell suddenly ill, 
and died one after another in a few days." 
The villagers resolved to open the grave of 
the old man, and examine the body; they 
did so, and declared that the symptoms 
presented were such as usually pertain to 
vampyrism-eyes open, fresh colour, &c. 
The executioner drove a stake into the 
heart, and reduced the body to ashes. All 
the other persons recently dead were 
similarly exhumed; but as they did not 
exhibit the suspicious symptoms, they were 
quietly reinterred. 
One theory in that part of Europe is, that 
an illegitimate son of parents, both of 
whom are illef,ritimate, is peculiarly likely 
to become a vampyre. If a dead body is 
supposed to be vampyrised it is taken up ; 
should the usual symptoms of decay present 
themselves, the case is supposed to be a 
natural one, and the body is sprinkled 
with holy water by the priest; but should 
the freshness above adverted to appear, 
the ordeal of destruction is at once decided 
on. In some parts of Wallachia, skilled 
persons are called in to prevent a corpse 
from becoming a vampyre, by various 
charms, as well as by the rougher and 
coarser plan of driving a nail through the 
head. One charm is to nIb the body in 
various places with the lard of a pig killed 
on St. Ignatius's Da,y; another is, to lay 
by the side of the body a stick made of 
the stem of a wild rose. Some of the 
vampyrised persons are believed, when they 
emerge from their graves at night., not to 
go about in human form, but as dogs, 
cats, frogs, toads, fleas, lice, lmgs, spiders, 
&e., sucking the blood of living persons by 
biting them in the back or neck. This 
belief forcibly suggests one remark: that 
as the peasantry in those parts of Europe 
arc wofully deficient in cleanliness of per- 
son, clothing, and bedding, nothillg is 
more li.kely than that they arc bitten at 
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ni.!:,ht by 60me of the smaller creatures 
I abmm named, without the assistance of any 
vampyre. 
:.Mr. Pashley, in his Travels in Crete, 
states that when l'e was at the town of 
Askylo, he asked about the vampyres or 
katakhanndhes, as the Cretans called them 
-of whose existence and doings he had 
heard m::my recitals, stoutly corroborated 
by the peasantry. :Many of the stories con- 
verged towards one central fact, which :Mr. 
Pnshley believed had given origin to them 
all. On one occasion a man of some note was 
buried at St. George's Church at Kalikrati, 
in the island of Crete. An arch or canopy 
was built over his gra"r'e. nut he soon 
afterwards made his nppearance as a vam- 
pyre, haunting the village, and destroying 
men amI children. A shepherd was one 
day tending his sheep and goats near the 
church, and on being caught in a shower, 
went under the arch to seek shelter fmm 
the rain. He determined to pass the night 
there, laid aside his arms, and stretched 
himself on a stone to sleep. In placing his 
firc.arms down (gentle shepherds of pasto- 
ral poems do not want fire-arms; but the 
Crdans aro not gentle Rhepherds), he 
I happened to cross them. Now this cross- 
,I ing was always believed to ha"r'e the effect 
II of preventing a "r'Rmpyre from emerging 
from the spot where the emblem was found. 
Thereupon occurred a singular debate. 
r 'rhe vampyre rose in the l1ight, and re- 

 I quested the shepherd to remove the fire- 
arms in order that h(' might pass, as he 
had some important business to transact. 
The shepherd, inferring from this request 
tlmt the corpse was the identical vampyre 
which had been doing so much mischief, 
at first refused his assent; but on obtain- 
ing from the vampyre a promise on oath 
that he would not hurt him, the shepherd 
moved the crossed arms. The vnmpyre, 
thus enabled to rise, went to a distance of 
about two milcH, and killed two persons, a 
man and a woman. On his return, the 
shepherd saw some indication of what had 
.occurred, which caused the vampyre to 
threaten him \\ ith a similar fate if he di- 
vulged what he had Reen. Ire courageously 
told all, however. The priests and other 
persons ('amo to the spot T1ext morning', 
ook up the corpse (which in daytime \Hl:i 
as lifeless 3S any othm') and burnt it. 
\Yhile burning, n.little spot of hlood "'pm'fed 
on the shepherd's foot, which instantly 
withered away; but otherwise no evil re- 
I suIted, and the varnpyre was elfect.nally 
destroyed. This was certainly a "\ ery pecu- 

 


liar vampyrc story; for the coolness with 
which the corpse and the sllCpherd carried 
on their conversation under the arch was 
unique enough. N ev('rtheless, tIle persons 
\\ ho narrated the 
Imlir to 
Ir. Pashley 
firml) believed in its truth, altllOughslightly 
differing in their versions of it. 
:Modern vampyres in 'Yestern Europe 
seldom trouble society, so far as narratives 
tell; but across the Atlantic something of 
the kind has occupied puLlic attention 
within the limits of the present generation. 
In 18
4, the Times gave an extract from an 
American newspaper, the Norwich Courier, 
concerning an event that had just occurred. 
Horace H,n,y, of Griswold, died of consump- 
t.ion ill 1846; two of his children after- 
wards died of the same complaint; eight 
years afterwards, in 1854, a third died. 
The neighbours, evidently lHn;ing the val11- 
pyre theory in their thoughts, determinfd 
to exhume the bodies of the first two chil- 
dren, and burn them; under the suppo
i- 
tion that the dead had been feeding on the 
living. If the dea<l body remained in a 
fresh or semi-fresh sta.te, all the vampyre 
mischief would be produced. In \\ hat Rtate 
the bodies were really found we are not told; 
but they were disinterred and burned on tlw 
8th of June in the above-named year. 
This superstition appear:i to he closely 
connected with that of the 'Vere-wolt: 
which sometimes presents very terrible 
features. :Medical men give the name of 
lycanthropy to a kind of monomania "Which 
lies at the bottom of all the were - wolf 
stories. In popular interpretation, a were- 
wolf is a man or woman who has been 
changed into the form of a wolf, either to 
gratify a taste for human flesh and blood, 
or as a Divine punishment. The Reverend 
Baring Gould na.rratesthe historyof)[arshal 
de Retz, a noble, brave, and \\ ealthy man cf 
the time of Charles the Seventh in :France. 
He was sane and reasonable in all matters 
1':1ve one; but in that one he was a terrible 
being. He delighted in putting young and 
delicate children to death, and then destroy- 
ing them, without (so far nsappears) wish- 
ing to put the flesh or the blood to his 
lips. In tbe course of a lengthened trial I 
which brought his career to an end. the 
truth came to lig-ht that he had destroyed 
eight hundred children in seven years. 
There was l1eithcr accuc:;ation nor confession 
about a wolf here; it was a man afilicted 
with a morbid propensity of a dreadful 
kind. Somewhat different was the case of 
Jean Grenier, in Itjv3. He 'was n herd-boy, 
ngL'<l fourteen, who "as brought before a II 
..
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tribunal at Bordeaux on a most extraordi- 
nary charge. Several witnesses, chiefly 
young girls, accused him of having- attacked 
them under the guise of a wolf. r
rhe charge 
was strange, but the cónfession was still 
stranger; for the boy declared that he had 
killed and eaten several children, and the 
fathers of those children asserted the same 
thing. Grenier was said to be half an 
idiot; if so, his idiocy on the one hand, and 
the superstitious ignorance of the peasantry 
011 the other, may perchance supply a solu- 
tion to the enigma. One of the most ex- 
traordinary cases on record occurred in 
France in 1849, the facts being brought to 
light before a court-martial, presided over 
by Colonel Manselon. :Many of the ceme- 
teries near Paris were found to have been 
entered in the night, graves opened, coffins 
disturbed, and dead bodies strewed around 
the place in a torn and mangled condition. 
This was so often repeated, and in so many 
cemeteries, that great anguish and terror 
were spread among the people. A strict 
watch was kept. Some of the patrols or 
police of the cemetëries thought they saw a 
figure several times flitting about among 
the graves, but could never quite satisfy 
themselves on the matter. Surgeons were 
examined, to ascertain whether it was the 
work of the class of men who used in 
England to be called resurrectionists, or 
body-snatchers; but they all declared that 
the wild reckless mutilation was quite of 
another cbaracter. Again was a strict 
watch kept; a kind of man-trap was con- 
trived at a part of the wall of Père Ia 
Chaise cemetery, which appeared as if it 
had been frequently scaled. A sort of 
grenade connected with the man-trap was 
heard to explode; the watch fired tbeir 
guns; some one was seen to flee quickly; and 
then they found traces of blood, and a few 
fragments of military clothing, at one par- 
ticular spot. N ext day, it became publicly 
known that a non-commissioned officer of 
the Seventy-fourth Regiment had returned 
wounded to the barracks in the middle of 
the night, and bad been conveyed to a mili- 
tary hospital. Further inquiry led to a 
revelation of the fact that Sergeant Ber- 
trand, of the regiment here named, was the 
unhappy cause of all the turmoil. He was 
in general demeanour kind and gentle, 
frank and gay; and nothing but a malady 
of a special kind couId have driven him to 


the commission of such crimes as those 
with which he was charged, and which his 
own confession helped to confirm. He de- 
scribed the impulse under which he acted 
as being irresistible, altogether beyond his 
own control; it came upon him about once a 
fortnight. He had a terrible consciousness 
w bile under its influence, and yet he could 
not resist. The minute details which he 
gave to the tribunal of his mode of proceed- 
ing at the cemeteries might suit those who 
like to sup on horrors, but may be dispensed 
with here. Suffice it to say that he aided 
by his confession to corroborate the charge; 
that he was sentenced to twelve months
 
imprisonment; and that eminent physicians 
of Paris e:r.deavoured to restore the balance 
of his mind during his quiet incarcera- 
tioll. 
Fifty years ago, vampyre literature had 
a temporary run of public favour. The- 
Vampyre, or the Bride of the Isles, a 
drama, and The Vampyre, a melodrama in 
two. acts, were presented at the theatres: 
the hero being enacted by some performer 
who had the art of making himself g-aunt 
and ghastly on occasions. There was also 
a story under the same title, purporting to 
be by the Right Honourable Lord Byron, 
which attracted notice. The form of the 
superstition chiefly prevalent in modern 
Greece is that vampyres, notwithstand- 
ing all the means used to destroy their 
bodies, will resume their shape, and re- 
commence their mischievous wanderings,. 
as soon as the rays of moonlight fall on 
their graves. This serves as the founda- 
tion of the tale in question. But Lord 
Byron repudiated it. In a characteristic 
letter to Galignani, he said: "If the 
book is clever, it would be base to deprive 
the real writer, whoever he may be, of his. 
honours; if stupid, I desire the responsi- 
bility of nobody's dulness but my own." 
The authorship was afterwards claimed by 
another writer, who stated that the idea of 
the tale had been suggested to his mind by 
something he had met with in Byron. 
All the stories of vampyres, ghouls, and 
were-wolves, we may safely assert, can find 
their solution in a combination of three- 
causes - a sort of epidemic superstition. 
among ignorant persons; some of the phe- 
nomena of trance or epileptic sleep; and 
special monomaniac diseases which it is 
the province of the physician to study. 
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SATURDAY, :!\lAY 27, 1871. 


TIlE ROSE AXD TIlE !(EY. 


CIIAPTER XLVI. GP.IEF. 
AT Roydon Hal], whither Doctor :Mal- 
lin's t1lOu.
hts had led him this morning, 
dulness reigned. 
:Maud was relieved of the embarrassment 
of a tête-à-tête with her mother at break- 
fast, by Lady Vernon's remaining in her 
room, in consequence of a cold. 
She mi'Osed her cheery and energetic 
cousin. Jlow on earth could she dispose 
of the day? She could have a carriage, of 
course, if she pleased, and dri,ye wher
 she 
liked. \Vhom sllOuld she ,-isit ? 
About one (I'clock her doubts on this 
point were ended hy the arrival of :Miss 
'fintern, who came to see her, having a 
great deal to say, and looking unhappy. 
I She had como alone. Her father had ridden 
over to the \V ymering Sessions. 
"Is Lady V erllon coming down?" she 
asked immediately after their salutation. 
"I can't say. 'But do you wish that we 
should he to our;:;elves ?" 
" Immensely. I have ever so much to 
tell you." 
'rilC young lady was in great distress. 
t' "I don't know, l\Iaud, whether I ought 
: to tell you. It would, I fear, only embarrass 
I you; but I have no one to speak to." 
"'Vhat would embarrass me?" 
" Ke _'ping my secret, deal' )laud." 
"Kever mind-not a bit. I'm not the 
le
st afraid," said ::\[iss )Iaud, eagerly; for 
. what. young lady objects to hearing a Hecrd? 
1 " It is a secret I won:J not have told to 
.1 nn

 living creature fur the world." 
.. Of course; I quite understand that. 
Dut I have no O
:L to toll anything to, if I 
wished it. :Mamma-" 
" OJ), not that for the world !" 
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" Not to mamma ? No, of course. Bnt t 
wby particularly must it he concealed from I 
her ?" . 
"\Vell, I'll explain by-and-bye. Do you 
think she will come here? I should not 
like to be surprised. \V ould you mind 
walking out among the flowers? \"\ e could 
not be taken unaware::; there." 
"I was thinking of that myself," saiù 
.Maud, and the two young ladies walked 
into tllC garden. 
As soon as they got to a quiet spot, 
under the three acacia - tree:::, with the 
scarlet and blue verbena in front, )Ii::.s 
Tilltern looked round softly, and being 
assured that they were not obserred, sbe 
began to pour forth her sorrows. 
She began by narl.ating ho\\ :Mr. PlimbYr 
of Cowslip ::\[ead::;, that dete
table old bache- 
lor, had wanted to dance very often with 
her at the ,V ymering ball, and hm\, after 
her papa had at last made her give him a 
quadrille, he had hardly left her for ten 
minutes all the rest of tIlC evenintr. 
" Oh, my dear Ethel, is he in Ìove with 
you? Is he in love? I know he is. Oh, 
how delightful!" cried 1Iaud, in all ecstasy 
of laughter. 
" 'l'here's nothing to laugh at..' said 
Ethel Tintern, a good deal bnrt. "Don't 
you see how vexed I am, 1.laud?" 
"He is such a figure! He is &uch a 
wonderful creature!" and again she broke 
into penIs of laughter. 
" \V ('11, 
Iaud, perhaps I had better come 
another day." 
" Oh, oh, oh !" almost sobbed 
raud, re- 
co'\""ering a little, with tears in her (yes. 
"I'm so sorry I've int('rrnpted yon so shame- 
fully. But he always struck me as so de- 
lightfully ridiculous; do tell me the rest." 
"I snppose it is ridiculous, at least to 
every ODe" ho does not .suffer from it; but. 
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for me it is the greatest vexation. I wish 
it v.-as no worse, bnt it is a great .deal wors.e 
-vexation is no name for it." 

, You must tell me all about it," said 
:ßIaud. " You look 80 tragical, Ethel. 
WIlY, nfter all, it can't be so very awful. 
I don't think 
lr. Plimby will run away 
witl1 you against your will." 

'Listen now, and judge; but, oh, 
raud, 
remember what a confidence it is! I am 
I I going to tell you things, that but one other 
J person in the world knows anything of." 
t '" I'll not teU, I assure you, mamma 
11 
ver giving me an opportunity; :md, 
1 , 1 l.wsides, she is the last person on earth I 
, ..;hould volunteer to teU anything to." 
1 1,' " N o ; I was thinking more of :àIiHS 
1\Iedwyn." 
":Th1:ax 
han't hear one worù about it; 
I no, upon my hononr, 110t a living being 
sball ever hear a word about it till you 
give me leave." 
And the young lady drew :àliss Tintern 
towards her and kissed her. 
4:, I know yon won't tell. Where did I 
leave off? Oh yes, he has been, at one 
time or another, every day since the ball, 
to call at the Grange." 
4:, And do yon mean to tell me that all 
trns mischief has been done by one quad- 
-rille at the Wymering ball P" 
1;' No; it seems he has been paying me 
.
tty little attentions, though I never per- 
I .ceived it, for more than a year, anJ I 
snppose he thinks he has made nn im- 
pression, and that the time }1as come for 
.being nlore explicit. And he has actually 
SJ.Joken to papa, who sent him to me." 
(, "V ell ?" 
'" I refused him, of course. You could 
-not suppose anything eh,e." 
'" Well, then, if you did, w here's the dis- 
tress? I can't see what there is to trouble 
)"ou.. " 
<
 Well, listen. After I had refused him, 
papa, who was waiting to see him before 
he went, persuaded hinl that it was all a 
mistake, and that I did not know my own 
t-IDnd, This occurred yesterday, and he 
fixed to-morrow for his return to the 
Grange, where he is to have another inter- 
view with me. Only think!" 
(, Well, there's no great danger from 
that, is there?" said :Maud. 
(, Wait tin I've told yon all. Papa re- 
\iurned, baving spoken to him, and sent for 
'Ine. He seemed very ill and pale, and I 
soon perceived he was yery mueh agitated. 
I can never forget his face. And then he 
told me, oh, 
Iaud, :Uaud! what I had not 
a suspicion of. He has been making im- 
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mense speculations in mineR, and they have 
turned out badly, and he says he is ruined, 
and 
Ir. PlimoJ is his principal creditor, 
and that his being able still to live at the 
Grange, depends altogether on my saying 
'yes,' and marrying him." 
"Oh, darling! I'm so awfully sorry," 
said :Maud, in consternation. "But it can't 
possibly be. Oh no! I believe everyone 
exaggerates when they lose. You'll find it 
is IJothing so bad as he thinks." 
But :Maud's consolation failed to comfort 
:i\liss Tintern-faileJ even to reassure her
 
self. 
" Well, Ethel, if things do go wrong, 
remember I shall be my own mistress very 
soon. I intend to go to my cousin :M:axi
 
milla, and live with her, and you shall come 
- I'm quite serious-and live with us. 'Ve 
shall be the three happiest old maids in 
England. But, after all, :Mr. Plimby, 
they say, is very rich, and no one, that I 
know of, ever said anything against him. 
I don't recommend him particularly, but 
he might be a better husband than a great 
many men who are thought very eligible 
indeed. " 
" No, no, no, }'laud, dear. I know it is 
kindly said, but all that tortures me-it 
is totally impossible-and oh, 
Iaucl, dar- 
ling, I am in such misery! Oh, 
faud, 
you will think me so odious, and yet I 
could not help it. It was not my secret; 
but I have been concealing something ever 
so long, and I know you'll hate me." 
"Hate you! Nonsense; what is it P" 
And upon this invitation, with an effort, 
:Miss Tintern t,old the story of her engage- 
ment to Captain Vivian. 
"It was when I was at the Carisbrokes', 
1ast summer; and it has been ever since; 
and he has insisted on its being a secret; 
and I'm ashamed to look you in the face, 
J\laud. And oh, what am I to do ?" 
And she threw her arms round 
Iaud's 
neck and cried. 
:Thfaucl, if the truth must be told, was a 
little affronted. The idea of having been 
duped and made use of by Captain Vivian 
to conceal his real attachment to another 
young" lady, stung her pride. 
" 'Vhat am I to do, what am I to do P" 
sobbed poor Ethel's voice. 
"'Vhat are yon to do? By all means 
marry him, if you like him well enough. 
But I don't think he is the least worthy of 
you. I don't know a great deal of him. 
Very little, considering that he was so long 
here. He dances very nicely, that I do 
know, for I danced two or three dances 
with him at the ball. It may be that I 
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ùun't 1..now him as wpll as other people, but 
he seems nothing like good (.nough for 
yuu. " 
ltIiss Tintern met this with a protest, 
and a torrent of the sort of eulogy with 
which the enamoured astonish thoRe who 
still enjoy their senses, and then she con- 
tin ued : 
" Ob, 
raud, it is such a lesson to me. I 
ought ueyer to have consented to this miser. 
able concealmcnt, and the idea of giving up 
E\'clYll is simply despair-I should die." 
""\Ven, don't give him up." 
" I could not if I wished." 
"
omc way or other it "Will aU come 
right, you'll find. Huw is 111'. Tintern; 
not ill, [ hope P" 
"He seems absent and anxious, but he 
bears up wonderfully; and be goes to ses- 
sions, aud everythillg else, just as usual. 
I never was so astoni::;hed as when I learned 
the awful news from him." 
" I don't think it is quite so bad as he 
would have you hclieve; tlmt is, I'm sure 
he is making the worst of it." 
"'V ell, darliug 1raud, I feel better since 
I told you. I thiuk I should havc gone 
mad if I had not some one like you just 
now to talk to; and remember, 
laud, not 
a word to 
Iiss )Iedwyn." 
".sot one word, I promise, to a living 
creature. " 
"I"Unot ask to see Lady Vernon. You 
can tell her I came in, but she was not 
down. I'll get into the carriage, now. 
Cood-bye." .And so she departed, and 
,!\laud returnE!d to the house, wondering. 
ClIAT)'fCP' XLVII. l
OYDO
 P.\RK. 
I
 the evening of that very lunely day 
)[aud took a ramble ill the park of Roydon. 
There is liothing very boW or striking in 
the park, but it is prettily varied, with 
many rising unùulations aud rocky, fcrn- 
clad knoBs, and many winding hollows. 
11ere the yellow gorse perfumes the air, 
and hrambles 
tmg3'le over the rocks; the 
hawthorn amI Lirch-trees stretch from their 
clefts, and pretty wild flowers show their 
many hues in sheltered liooks, while, all 
around, ill groups or singly, stand the 
110bler forest trees, casting their lIlighty 
shadows along the une\ en sward. 
Naud "as pa::;sillg through a gentle 
hollow, almost a little glelJ. when she hcarù 
the tramp of runnillg (eet near her. A little 
boy wao; scampering along the summit of 
the narrow hollow at the other side. 
She called to him, and he halted. 
he 
observed that the boy had a note in his lland, 
and beckolH,a him to approach. Aftel' a 



 


moment's hesitation, he deseended the bank 
at hi" leisure, and stood before her. 
"'Vhat are you doing here, my little 
man?" she asked. "Aren't you afraiù 
that the keepers will find you?" 
" I was taking a message up to the I1all 
yonder, but the lady's not there. Jlappcn 
you'll be her?" 
" 'Vhat is her name ?" 
":Miss l\Inck-
Iaek-something-1Il'd. 
wyn !" 
" OIl! 
Iiss 
raximilla 
relhvyn ?" 
" Ay, that \\ ill he it," replied the boy. 
"No, she's not there now. )Iiss 
redwyn 
left the Hall yesterday," said the young 
lady, looking with an unconscious scrutiny 
at the note he held clutched in his dirty 
little fist. 
" Ay," said the boy. 
"And you can tell whoever wishes to 
send the letter, that anyone by asking at 
the house can learn where 
fiss )Iedwyn is 
at present." 
"Ay, sure," said the boy again, and 
started once more to find his employer. 
Very curious was Maud; but she did 
not continue her walk in its former direc- 
tion. She turned about, anù at the same 
quiet pace began to 5..'lunter towards home. 
She had not reached the end of t11Ís 
shallow glen when she was again overtaken, 
and this time it was Charles 1farston who 
was be:;ide her. 
"I hope you arc not vexed. I am bure 
you won't be when you hear." 

Iaud was more startled than she would 
have cared to betray, and there followed a 
very short silence. She had set dm\ n Captain 
Vivian as 
ra.ximilla's corre:--pond('ut, and 
had nm-er suspected such a move on 
r r. 
),Iarston's part. It was unlike him. It 
was hardly consistent .with his promise to 
her. Yet she \\ as glad. 
" I'm not vexed, 1 assure you," S110 sail!, 
smiling a little, and blushin
 ,ery much, 
as she gave him her band. .. A little boy 
overtook me just now, WIWll I was going It 
in the opposite direction, and told me he 
bad been looking for )1i::;s lIed\\yn at the I, 
house, to gi,-e her a note. I ùare fìay he 
wa.s your Dle
s('nger ?" 
" lIe was. 1 had sent to find her, that 
J lllight ask her fifty things, and, abù' call, 
whether sho thought she could persuade 
you to see me for a yery few minutes." 

. ,\r ell, it has come about, you see, hy 
accident. " 
".And that is better, and-don't. I en- 
treat, wa]k so f:1St--,OU won't refuse me a 
few minutes ?, shè did walk slower. 
" Our wa]k mu
t not be very f:1I';' :--he 
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said. "'Vhy have you come here ? You 
ought to consider me. It was unkind of 
you to come here, knowing all that :Miss 

Ied wyn told yon." 
" I'm not to blame for this chance meet- 
ing; but- a letter would not have done, 
indeed it would 11ot; no, nothing but a 
few-ever so few-spoken words. And if 
I had failed to see you, I think I should 
have despaired." 
" I hate the 'YOI'd despair; you must not 
talk tragedy. 'V ould you mind picking 
IIp my locket? It is t.here, at that tuft of 
clark grass." 
"What a very pretty locket !" said he, 
presenting it to its owner. "And that 
little bit of work, the rose in rubies, and 
the key in yellow topaz, that is the device 
of a branch of the V ernons. " 
" Yes," said l\Iaud; "a very dear friend 
gave it to me." 
"I was in hopes you wore it as your 
own," 11e said; "it would have given me a 
right to claim a cousinship." 
"But have you really a right to bear the 
Rose and the Key?" asked J\Iaud. 
" It is quite true," he answered, smiling. 
"One of our family, a lady named Rhoda 
:Uarston, married a Vernon five hundred 
years ago; at least the College of Heralds, 
while there was such a thing, used to tell 
the story; and ,,'e intermarried after, and 
that gave us a right to quarter the Rose 
and the Key. In our old shield it is often 
quartered. I think it Ruch a prett,y device. 
I wonder why onr l)eople gave it up." 
"I'm a very bad herald; I did not 
know there had ever been such a cousin- 
ship," said l.fiss 1.1aud. 
" Oh, yes, I recollect hearing the paper 
read when I was a boy. It is more than a 
hundred years old, and it said that our 
name was originally ....vernon, but that we 
took the name of l\fm'ston from the place 
granted to our ancestor by the Conqueror. 
And that a :Marston, Sir Guy l\larston, it 
said, I think, was in love with a lady called 
the Lady Rhoda Vernon." 
" Oh! Really?" said l\Iaud. 
" A long time ago, of course. The lady 
from her name, was called the Rose, the 
Rose of "\V y ke it is in the legend. In one 
of their raids the lady was carried off by 
the lances of the Earl of Northumberland, 
and imprisoned, and held to ransom, in one 
of his many castles; but in which, Sir 
Guy could not learn. But the lady con- 
trived from her place of captivity to send 
him, by a sure messenger, a rose, which 
he took as the emblem of his Rose; and 
learning from what castle it was sent, he 
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raised his hand to the waU, and taking 
down his battle-axe, 11e said, 'Dehold the 
key of Percy's keep,' and so the story says. 
he undertook the adventure, and rescued 
the lady, and hence came the device of th& 
Rose and the Key." 
" Then there were V ernons on both sides, 
and you are a Vernon," said the young lady. 
"My ancestors have borne the name of' 
l\Iarston for five hunch'ed years, but our 
real name is Verno11." With a saddened 
change of voice and look, l)e said: " I 
can't understand you, :Maud; I think you 
might be more frank with me. I think, 
knowing the torture of my suspense, you 
might tell me how you wished me to 
understand all tbat passed at the 'V ymering 
ball. Tell rue frankly, and I shan trouble 
you no more; do you wish all over between 
us, or will you give me a chance ?" 
"'-\That do you speak of as having oc- 
curred at the 'V ymering ball?" asked the 
young lady, evasively. 
" Oh, you must know," replied Charles 
l\farston, his jealousy overcoming all other 
considerations. "I mean your having given 
so many dances to Captain Vivian, when 
you refused me more than one; and yon 
had thrown over other men for him." 
"Suppose I tell you that I have a perfect 
right to do as I please, that I say that I 
will neither be questioned nor lectured by 
anyone, there would be an end of all this." 
"Certainly, :Miss Vernon; and you make 
me feel that I have, for a moment, forgotten 
myself. " 
"But I won't say any such thing. I 
tell you, frankly, that I don't care if 1 
never see Captain Vivian again. I had 
reasons of my own for all I did; I told 
you .so beforehand; and it seems a little 
strange that you should assume that there- 
can be none but unkind ones." 
The reply that had opened with so much 
fire and spirit, grew gentle, reproachful 
almost, as it ended. 
They ha4 come now, from walking very 
slowly, quite to a standstill under a haw- 
t,horn-tree, that stretched a friendly shelter 
from the steep bank. 
"Heaven bless you for that reproof, be- 
cause there is hope in it. Oh! how I wish, 
Miss Vernon, you were what you seemed to 
me at first, poor and almost friendless. I 
think my devotion might have moved you, 
and the proudest hope I cherished was 
that some day you would permit me to lift 
you from your troubles. But now I feel it 
is all changed. When I saw who you were 
my lleart sank. I saw my presumption, and 
that I ought to renounce my folly, but I 
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could not; and now wlJat dare I ask?- 
only, perhaps, that you will allow me still 
to be your friend." He took her hand. 
"No, 
ra.ud, that could not be. I could 
not li'Ç'e and be no more to you than 
friend." lIe spoko in great agitation, and 
kissed the hand he had taken. "Oh, don't 
withdraw it. Listen for ono moment, in 
mercy. I am going' to say what is quite 
desperate. You will tell me now, 
laud, 
can von e\"er like me ?" 
"\Ve have been on strange terms for a 
10ng time-I hardly understand them my- 
self. 'Ve may meet again, and we may never 
"See one another more in this uncertain world. 
If I were to answer you now, as you ask me, 
I should speak as recklessly as you say yon 
have spoken. TIut I won't answer. I don't 
know you well enough to give you a pro- 
mise, and I like you too well to take leave 
()f yon for ever. I like no one else. Perhaps 
I never shall; perhaps I shall never like 
anyone. Let all remain as it has been a 
little longer. And now I have said every- 
thing, and I am very glad I met you. 'ViII 
you agree to what I have said? Are you 
content ?" 
"I do agree; I am content," he answered. 
A mountain of doubt and fear was lifted 
from his heart in the assurance, "I like no 
one else." And the words," I like you 
too well to take leave of you for ever," 
had made him tumultuously proud and 
happy. 
" And now we must say good-bye. If yon 
want to hear of me, write to )Iiss 
Iedwyn, 
ùut not to me, and you must not come 
here again. .1 don't act from caprice. I 
ba ve good reasons for all I ask. N ow I 
must go home; and you must not follow 
me one step more. Good-bye." 
He held her hand for a moment, and 
said, "Good-bye, darling, hut only for a 
little time. Good-bye." 
And he kissed it passionately. 
She turned and left him hurriedly, and 
with hasty steps walked homeward. 
CHAPTER XLVIII. A St1
rRlSE. 
So :Jlaull had all hut confessed 11('1' lave. 
Filled with a strange and delightful agita- 
tion. she followed the path to" ards the 
Hall. 
Crossing the stile she stopped for a minute 
and looked back. How infinitely fonder 
that vague 100ve had grown! In that one 
hour her character was snddened and 
softened for ever. For the first time, OIl 
leaving' him, she felt a. great loneliness. 
She almost repenteJ that she had not 
ended all doubt and he
itation in the 
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matter. But there was an alarm when s11e 
thought of. Lady Vernon. She did not 
know what powers she might have under 
that terrihle will, in the shadow of whieh 
she had, for the last few week!-:, begun to 
feel herself dismayed. 
In the sweet reverie in which already 
the melancholy of a care qnite new to' her 
was mingling, how incredibly short the 
walk home proved! 
She lifted up her eyes before the door, and 
saw the flight of white steps, and the noble 
doorway with its massive florid carving, 
friendly too, as all things seen unchanged 
since childhood are. Sad a little now, for 
the first time, it looks to bel', "ith an 
altered face, in the slanting evening beam
, 
and a smile of reproach seems to light it 
mournfully. She will take her flight, as 
others have done, from the old home, gene- 
ration after generation, for two hundred 
and fifty years. It does not look like home, 
qnite, any longer. 
Great heiress as she was, if all went 
right, she 1..-new generally that her position 
might be immensely modified by certain 
possible events. She knew that under 
certain circumstances her mother had what 
amounted very nearly to a veto on her 
marriage, and that she hated the 
Iarstons. 
'Yas she likely to sacrifice her fend to 
please a daughter, of whom she scarcely 
concealed her disdain? 
'Yho qnite understood that complicated 
anù teazing will of her grandfather's? He 
had spent half his life pulling it to pieces 
and. putting it together again. It was 
his hobby. 'Yherever he went, or whate'Ç'er 
he seemed to be doing, his mind was 
always working upon it. He left it, he 
confided, a few days before his death, to 
his attorney, in a very unfinished state. 
He left behind him, nevertheless, snch a 
tesselation of puzzles, So' many provisoes, ex- 
ceptions, conditions, as no layman could 
di:-;elltangle; and his chief eartllly rf'gret, 
on his death-bed, was that he had not been 
spared some six years longer, to elaborate 
this masterpiece. 
There was uncertainty enough in her 
actual position to' make the futnre a11xious. 
On the shield over the hall-door stands 
forth the sculptured Rose and Key, sharply 
defined in the oblique sunlight. The in- 
terest of those symbols of heraldry, after a 
moment's contemplation, made her think 
of the "shield-room," as the pecnliar 
chamber I have already described was 
called, and to' it she turned her steps. 
She passed through the smooth-floored, 

ilent hall. and along a corridor, and opened 
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the door of the shield-room. It is so spa- 
cious a room that she did not hear a sharp 
voice speaking at the further end, with 
great animation, until she had entered it. 
Her eyes, on entering the room, were 
dazzled by the western sky glaring through 
the three great windows, and for a moment 
or two all the rest looked but shadow. But 
she soon saw better, and the picture, touched 
with light, came out of the darkness. 
It was lVIr. Tintern's voice that was 
exerting itself with so much spirit. He 
.was leaning back, in an easy posture, with 
his leg crossed, his arm resting on the 
table, and his hat and walking-cane in his 
other hand, reposing on his knee. 
Round the corner of the table, which 
was not a very large one, and fronting the 
door, sat Lady Vernon, with a pretty little 
pocket-book in her hand, in which she 
seemed to have been making notes with a 
pencil; near her sat Doctor :ßialkin. The 
angle of the room, which formed a back- 
ground for him, was a good deal in shadow, 
but a sunbeam glanced on his bald head, 
which shone in that light as red as blood. 
There was one figure standing, and that 
completed a rather odd party of four. It 
was the slim figure of a long-necked, 
lantern-jawed man, with long hands, folded 
one over the other, a saintly smile, a head 
a little plaintively inclined to one side, and 
something indefinably villanous in his one 
eye. He seemed to be undergoing an ex- 
amination, and :ß1r. Tintern rose suddenly, 
gazing upon Maud, and suspended his ques- 
tion as she advanced. 
The same light that flamed on Doctor 
1\lalkin's burnished head, also showed this 
lank, roguish face very distinct! y, and 1\Iiss 
}'iaud instantaneously recognised Elihu 
Lizard. 
Nearly all the party seemed put out by 
the interruption. 1\11'. Lizard made a soft 
step or two backwards, receding into 
shadow. Doctor 1falkin stood up, staring 
at her, as if not quite sure whether he saw 
1\iiss 1\1:aud or a spectral illusion. 1\11'. 
Tintern, who, as I said, had started up, 
advanced, after a moment's hesitation, 
jauntily, with his hand extended gallantly. 
nut the young lady had'stopped short, 
looking very much confounded. 
Lady Vernon was the only one of the 
party who did not appear much discon- 
certed. 
" Come in, dear, come in':' she said, em- 
ploying the very unusual term "dear." 
"There is nothing to prevent you, that is, 
if you have anything to say." 
" Nothing, thanks; no, mamma. I had 


not an idea you were .busy-llOw do you 
do, 1\11'. Tintern and Doctor 1\ialkin?" she 
said, but without delaying her retreat be- 
yond the brief space it took to utter these 
hasty salutations, and gave them each a 
little bow. 
"\Vhat could they be about? This vague 
wonder and misgiving filled her as she ran 
u p- stai 1'S. 
1\11'. Tintern she knew to be a magistrate. 
That odious Elihu Lizard, the sight of whom 
clúlled her, was plainly under the ordeal of 
examination, when she had surprised them 
all together. 
Why had Doctor 1Ialkin looked at her, 
with an expression she had never seen be- 
fore, as if sbe were something h;:}rrible ? 
What was the meaning of 
ir. TinteI'n's 
cringing smile, and deprecatory, almost 
agitated, air? 
1\laximilla 1\iedwyn had always told her 
that :Mr. Tintern had an interest under 
that will which was adverse to hers. She 
would spelld that night over the printed 
copy of the will, which Mr. Coke had given 
her, and would try to understand it. 
Her mother! Yes, she appeared just as 
usual, and not at all disconcerted. But she 
never was the least put out by anything. 
Never. Her mother! What was she think- 
ing of? No, if there was anything under 
discussion which could injure her, her mo- 
ther was surely unconscious of it. 
She was in her own room, alone, standing 
at the window with her hands folded toge- 
ther, thinking, or rather, thunderstruck. 
Except her mother's, which was always 
negative, and therefore inflexible and in- 
scrutable, every countenance she had seen, 
even the features of Elihu Lizard, wore a 
new and ominous expression which dis- 
mayed her. 
" I wish I had my cousin l\Iax to talk 
to," she thought, "or any living creature 
to consult. How lonely I have always 
been! Is there any creature in the house 
,vho, under a risk of mamma's displea- 
sure, would tell me the plain truth P" 
So, wishing in vain, she at last rang 
for her maid. It was time to dress for 
dinner. 
"Jones, do you know why mamma saw 
Doctor l\falkin and 1\1:1'. 
rintern in the 
shield-room to-day? She does not usually 
sit there P" 
No, Jones did not know. 
" Did you see that ill-looking man, blind 
of one eye, who was also in the room P" 
" No, miss, not I." 
" VV ell, Jones, I'm very curious, and you 
must try to make out all about it, mind, 
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and tell me to-night when I come up to bed. 
Don't forget." 
So Jones prumised, and did her best; 
but nothing was to be learned, excepf that 
the blind man in question had had refresh- 
ments in the housekcpper's room, and that 
the housekeeper was of opinion that he \\ as 
one of tho::;o missionary folk, whom Lady 
Vernon was pleased to encourage. 
'l'here are some pictures which, we 
6ca,rcely know why, seize the imagination, 
and retain their hold on the retina; and 
ever and anon, during a troubled night, 
the obscure background of that spacious 
room, and the figures touched by the hori- 
zontal glare of 
unset, were befuro 
laud. 
:Miss Vernon was one of those people who 
rely very much upon instincts and in- 
tuitions: felt ulleasily that the spectacle of 
that strange quartette conveyed to Ilf'r a 
warning; and that all that was needed was 
the faculty of reading it aright. 


AX OTHER EVE
ING AT )IOPE- 
TO'YN. 


IN due course of time I found myself 
again at J\Iopcto\\ n. 'Vhen I Bay that no 
one else got out or got in at the station, and 
that I was taken away in a sort of ricketty 
one-horse omnibus, up a slushy hill, into 
the town, and that I was received with as 
much respect at the Dolphin as if I came 
to lie in state there, it may be conceived 
that the furtunes of the place were not 
improving. I had to stay over the next 
day; certain duties of inspection, wlJÍeh it 
is not necessary to dwell on, forcing me 
to resort to the }1lace. It was a stream- 
illg, 
rlashillg night, and I repaired to 
the coffee-room, where a monk might 
Jm\ e made a retreat without anyone to 
interfere" ith him. 
I was reading the )Iopeto" n Argus in a 
disconsolate f.lshion, having written some 
letters-and it scerns to me that a lettl'r 
\, ritten by coffee - room gas - light has a 
specially dismal flavour of its own-when 
a tall, large-whiskered gentleman looked 
in, then looked out, and presently came 
back with the landlord. Though his husi- 
nef,
 seemed confidential, he talked in a 
loud, semi-theatrical manner. 
" You see, tho thing should be pushed. 
You should force the people in. 'Ve gave 
ju
t such another thing before I left 
Quaverton, fur poor Uomano's wido". The 
best people came in. I got the thing dono 
-I worked it. Even the Little Sa.ppho 
put her teeiny shoulder to tho wheeL" 


q) 


I noticed that as this gentleman <1" elt 
on adjectives of the affections, his voic"C feU 
into a tenderly plaintive key, and hi
 montb 
collap
ed with R monrnful smile. The land- 
Jurd, no doubt thinking of his t..'lp, had no 
views at all upon the 6u1jcct, and got 
away as soon as he could. 'l'he loud gentle- 
man walked about impatiently, pulled at 
his whiskers, then said, "ith much de- 
ference, to rue: 
" Sad case this, sir. "\Ve are all puttiuK 
our shoulders to the wheel." 
I said first, " Indeed !" eÀpressive of in- 
terest, then added that" I had not heard
':þ 
in reference to the case. 
"Bless me! 'Vhy it's in the Argn:-... 
Poor Smallpage, the curate, left a wido\\ 
and five children, and without a halfpenny_ 
The people of this place want to do some- 
thing for the poor creatures, and I lan. T"C 
been putting them in the way of doing it. 
But they understand nothing here, 
ir. 
This place is an utter imposture from Lc- 
ginning to e11(1. I was trepanned here, sir> 
I and my family, under false pretenccs. 
They're barbarians. K 0 taste, no cuItUl"'C.':J 
no civilisation, no trade, no healthy ,
isl.l 
for the refining influences of musiC'. Mrs. 
Jackson, my wife, a masterly performer on 
the instrument, a pupil of De Bagge's-- 
my two daughters, who studied under Pro- 
nello-the Little Sappho, whom Rin
nd 
the mcmber for Quaverton, said could teach 
Gri5i and )Iario and the whole kit--o.ll 
thrown away here; a case of pearls befol'c- 
. " 
S,\ Ine. 
" A case of pearls," I repeated, smiling 
" But as to 
Ir. Smallpage's family, I pr
 
sume this is some sort of a conccrt-" 
"Preci
clr, sir. I have set the thing 
going. I have organi"ed the entertainment 7- 
J and my family. It is for the drone
 
here to do their part. You will be here, of 
cour;:;e p" 
I begun to answer with he::;itation. Bul. 
he interrupted me with gravity, "Oh, but 
you should stay . You really should. In 
such a cause as this one does not stànd on 
ceremony, and I push a ticket. whcrevcl. 
I can. Oh, you should support. a thing of 
this sort, you know; chee-arity," anJ aga.in 

rr. Jackson's voice a::;sumed the plaintivu 
tone, " before all. Stalls halfa crown each
 
family ticket to admit four, seven al1l1 
si\:. I think, myself, unJer the circum- 
stances, the man of humane feelings \Youl(l 
inJulge himself in a family ticket. "-hat 
do you say? I have a number about me.';r 
I was induced to take a family ticket, and 
the charitable vcndor, I remar!;:ed, went 
away much elated, and passed straight illto 
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the bar-no doubt to bave the pleasure of 
drinking my health. 
How the next day passed in :Mope- 
town I will not detai1. It is enough to say 
that it rained the whole time, and that 
open air work on such a day, and in :l\Iope- 
town, is not exhilarating. When I returned 
in the 
vening it was nearly time to go to 
the concert. I found a bill on the table, 
which I read eagerly, wishing to see what 
I was to have in return for my family 
ticket, in addition, of course, to the luxury of 
one's feelings in doing a work of charity. 
The Rooms were tolerably full; that iR, 
there were some seventy or eighty persons 
present. I seated myself in my stalls, which 
I observed enjoyed a solitary distinction in 
being labelled with white cards, marked 
with" reserved" in a female hand-I say I 
seated myself in my four chartered places, 
occupying OIle with my hat, another with 
my great-coat, the third with my umbrella, 
and the fourth with my own person. ThC'n 
I read my bill leisurely . It ran thus: 
GREAT ATTRACTION! 
THE MENDELSSOHN JACKSON FAMILY 
FOR ONE NIGHT ONLY. 
In aid of the fund for the support of the widow and 
orphan children of the late Reverend HERCULES 
S:1IALLPAGB, B.A., left completely destitute. 
The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth like the gentle dew from heaven. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


:MR. MENDELSSOIIN JACKSON 
(Late Professor of Music at Quaverton, and Joint 
Director with Signor de Bagge, of the Melodia 
Society ÜL that cillJ) 
13eg
 to announce to the inhabitants of Mopetown, that 
he will give a 
GRAND CONCERT 


I
 AID OF THE ABOVE 1\IEIUTOmous CHARITY. 


j 
il 
11 


MR. :\IENDELSSOHN JACKSON 
Will be assisted by the Members of his Family. 
)IRS. MENDELSSOHN JACKSON 
(Late Soprano Assoluta at Owlet Chapel and the 
lIIelodia Concerts), 
MISS PERDITA JACKSON 
(Of the lIIelodia Concerts), 
:M IS S J U A NIT A J A C K S' 0 N, 
MR. HANDEL JACKSON 
(Late Organist at Owlet Chapel) I 
AND 
THE LITTLE SAPPHO! 
Who will, on this occasion only, sing some of the choice 
lyrics which have won her reputation in the westel'n 
district as the English 
lusical Prodigy! 
'Vhile I was perusing this document, 
Mr. ]Hendelssohn Jackson, who had come 
on the platform once or twice in a restless 
way, suddenly attracted public attention 
by hurriedly advancing towarùs me, re- 
moving the occupant of the nearest chair, 


ï 
:1 


I 
II 


which was my hat, and commencing in a 
hurried fashion behind his hand: 
" This is a very painful thing. :1Iost awk- 
ward for me. 1V ould you mind stepping 
into the artist's room a moment p" 
"'Vbat do you want P" I asked. " You 
can say it here." 
" 'VeIl, I would prefer not. It's as to 
the deposit. Scandalous!" 
" A deposit P" I said. 
" Yes. Deposit for the Rooms, you know. 
It seems it's a rule of the Rooms IlOt to 
allow the thing to begin unless two pounds 
is put in their hand, or they take at the 
door. " 
" They P Who P" I said, much be- 
wildered. 
" The Rooms, of course. You see, though 
the tickets have been taken, all the money 
has been promised, and will be sent in later." 
" All the money P" I said. 
"Ob, the IJreliminary expenses. The 
posters alone have swallowed up more than I 
that. Now if you would-" 
" Oh, I fear I can do nothing," I said. "I 
have taken a family ticket-three more 
places than I want. You must really excuse 
me. " 
The next moment }.{r. Jackson had seized 
on the landlord of the Dolphin, and in a 
few moments it was evident that an arrange- 
ment had been effected. Then :ßilr. Jack- 
son bustled "behind," and the concert 
began. 
After a moment's pause the new and un- 
painted deal door at the side opened, was 
shut again with hesitation, quivered on 
its hinges, was closed abruptly, as if a 
discussion were going on, and was then 
finally opened. A little procession emerged. 
lVlr. Mendelssohn Jackson, with 
Irs. l\I. 
Jackson on his arm, 1\-11'. Handel Jackson, 
between Miss Perdita and :1fiss Juanita 
Jackson. 1\-lr. Jackson père plunged straight 
at the piano, while his family deployed into 
line with almost military precision. Mrs. 
Jackson was a portly matron, and, with 
her daughters, was anxious about the ar- 
rangement of the folds of her dress. 
Blow Gentle Gales, the late Sir Henry 
Bishop's work, was the first piece, and 
1'11'. Jackson, pounding the chords vigor- 
ously, and growling a rasping bass, en- 
couraged the " blowing" with good effect. 
The well-known cannon-shot, introducing 
the "look, look again!" made us all start. 
There was much swelling, rising, and 
falling, and the working of the Jackson 
mouths was in itself a delightful study; 
for at the placidly piano parts they all as- 
sumed a sweet and kindly look, as if 
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enjoying ecstatic bliss in company; but 
on the invitation of tho paternal rumble, 
they cha.nged at once into a haug-hty 
and determined ferocity of purpose. The 
final chord, which was somewhere down 
at the Jackson waists, ,,,as a prolonged and 
scornful growl. ::\11'. Jackson leaped from 
his piano, led away his family in the same 
order, and t.he new deal ùoor closed on 
them. Again it opened, closed, hcsit.'\.ted, 
and out came Mr. Jackson, leading his 
spouse, with ceremonious politeness, to tho 
front. All was lost, I mean that All is 
Lost, tho well-known vocal f.,rymllastic feat 
for which 
1rs. ::\1. Jackson had, years ago, 
been famous, was the next performance. 
She nttaC'ked it with extraordinary vivacity 
and courage, putting her poor broken-down 
voice at aU tho jumps and intricate" ha- 
lm.'s" with something like desperation. I 
cannot say she got over them, but she cer- 
tainly got through them, splashing, plung- 
ing, and kicking, breaking ùown the fcnce
, 
and smashing the bars. AU this time her 
husband working at his leaps, and I must 
own very diligently supplying, with sudden 
crashes and'" rumbles" in the bas
, tht:' de- 
ficiencies of his decaying spouse; now 
throwing his whiskered head ba.ck, now 
bending it down as if he "ished to kiss his 
own hand. But the way the lady shook 
her head, leaned to tbis side anù that, as if 
leaning over a balcony, and the awful con- 
tortion of visage with which the last 
"high" scream was got out-like a back 
tooth-was amazing. 
lrs. Jackson's" high 
A" in old days was a ftLvourite theme with 
her husband. 'Vhen we had applauded, 
and tho lady had made three profound 
reverences, as thoug-h bouquets had been 
bhowered on her, Mr. Jackson took her 
hand, and smiling graciously, led her slowly 
off. 
Again the deal door opened, and 1\11'. 
Handel Jackson emerged bri::;kly to play 
what I found was set dowll in the bill as: 
Deux :Morceau . (a) The Ripple. ) HANDEL 
x (b) Rcaperø Dance. j JACK-BOY. 
These were little things of his own. 
Handel Jackson, I could see, was partial 
to little things of his own; and I have no 
ùoubt at Owlet Chapel always played those 
works, preferring t hem to the hackneyed 
and rococo effect::; of the old masters. 
Then we had another concertc'tl piece; 
after that a 
olo from ::\Iiss Perùita Jack. 
son-Cherry Ripe-which was really fairly 
well suug, and gave sati
fi.lction; but I 
could see she was looked on rather con. 
temptuotJ.sly by her own family. 'rhen 
came the real feature of the evening, "by 



 


. 
f;pecial desire," we wpre informed, though 
I doubt if the musical inteHi!!cnce of the 
place was sufficientlyad\Tanced to "desire 
specially" any FiUCh article. This was a 
duet from the Elisir ù'Amore, rendered J 
by )11'. and )frs. Jackson in a dramatic 
manner, without accompanimellt. The 
coquetting, tossings of head, closing of 
eyes, and shyly significant confidcnce8 to 
tbe audience on )lrs. Jackson's part, 
seemed to convey that there was a vast I 
deal of secret and mysteriou
 business 
going on which she was engaged in circum. 
venting; while 1\11'. Jackson nodded and 
winked (in Italian), and repeated a great 
many words very fast, made as though he 
was going to cry, laughed loudly, and had 
sly jokes all to himself. AU this never in. 
terfered with the profound gra-vity of the 
audience, which, strange to say, deepened I 
as the humour of the performance "as I 
supposed to increase-a result, by-the-bye
 I 
which I have Dot unfrequently observed 
even in the case of real. genuine, Opera 
House Italian buff os. 'Vhen it was done, 
1\11'8. .M. Jackson was led across, seemed I 
again to acknowledge a shower of imagi- 
nary bouquets, and retired smiling, led out 
by her partner. 
At the beginning of the second part, I 
:111'. Jackson came forward, and 
aid he 
threw himself on our indulgence; he hoped 
we would overlook what was only the re- 
sult of an unhappy fatality. ::\lis
 Juanita 
Jackson was labouring under a cold, and 
could not sing the song down for her in 
the programme. If we would allow him 
" to depart from tho arrangement set down I 
for us in the printed bills" he would su b- 
stitute :Mrs. l\lendelssohn, who had con- 
sented, under the circumstances, to gi 'Ç'e 
the rendering of Bid me Discour
e, as 
sung by her at the :Melodia. "I may be 
pardoned for adding," Raid )11'. Jackson, 
,. that the occasion \\ as a most interesting 
one; for among the audience was General ' 
Stubbs, whose daugl1ter was later placed 
under my own personal tuition; anil tbe 
general," said Mr. Jackson, looking at his 
programme ill a he::;itating way, as if over- 
come with modesty, remarked, "that he 
heard it snng once before in the same style, 
and that was by the lamented )Ialibrawn 
de Heriot!" Here we applauded heartily. 
The 60ng having- been somehow got 
through, we had ::\[1". Jackson himself in a 
solo, for which, before sitting do" n, he 
pulled the piano round at an angle, so that a 
bide.view of him could be obtained bv the 
audience, lifted the top, let down the l
usic. 
stand with a clatter, tried the peùal
, aud 
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rubbed his hands in a ruminative manner. 
Then assuming quite a nautieal air, he 
dashed into the Bay of Biscay. 1111'. Jack- 
son's voice was quite gone, but that was no 
matter, for he spoke, or rather declaimed, 
the various descriptive passages of the lyric 
with great slowness of articulation and 
pantomimic effect. Thus, when sunny 
'weather was ovedlead, he wore a smile on 
his beaming face, which was always turned 
to us, though his person was sideways, as 
nlentioned. He seemed to convey a com- 
placent pride and benignity in his sea-faring 
life, his good ship, &c., and when he reached 
the well-known burden, he broke iuto a 
.brisk canter, as it were: 


A-a-s we lay, 
A-a-all th' day, 
I-i-n the Be-IIA-hay-o'-ho-Biskeyo! 
Bnt when t.he sky became overcast, and 
the terrible storm came on, his face justly 
reflected the warring of the elements, his 
hands worked as if belaying ropes, or at 
the wheel. When young :ßir. Jackson, 
behind the deal door, conveyed an imita- 
tion of the distant gun with, I think, two 
books struck together, the mariner half 
rose from his seat, and shading his eyes 
'With his hand, looked out over the top of 
"the piano, through the blinding mist. " A 
seeail! a seeail!" we heard him cry. Then 
q taken on board, he sang jocundly and 
.rapidly, 


The- hen we sail 
I Wi-hith age-ail, 
Fro-horn the Bee-ay-hay-haw-hof-Biskeyo ! 

 I .This deserved applause, and got it. 
' I Finally came the gem of the evening, 
-reserved for the last, the Little Sappho. 
Her father was charming in his tender- 
:ness and paternal care. He came out and 
stood looking in at the open deal door, in- 
viting out, and smiling and nodding to the 
I 
l:udiellce. Then he shook his head lightly, 
I as who should say, "Too shy and tender; 
be indulgent," tripped away, and returned 
I .
;lowly, leading the Sappho. She was only 
.six years, at most, judging from her dress, 
"wbich belonged to the nursery, little blue 
socks, little frock, &c. But the face, as 
happens not unfrequently with your infant 
1Jhenomenon, betrayed a greater age. She 
made a little nursery curtsy. Her father 
placed a chair, lifted her up on it tenderly, 
::all the time Rmiling and nodding at the 
.Ludience, then drew the piano nearer, and 
with the upper part of his body stretched 
over, struck the chords in a quiet, en- 
couraging way, as if fearful that a breath 
Inight put her out. She sang l\Iy Pretty 
....1ane in an appropriate infu,ntine fashion, 
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and all the while 111'. Jackson smiled at us 
and at her, encouraging, deprecating. She 
got through very respectably, and we 
encored her. 
Such was the concert of the Mendelssohn 
Jackson family. It might be considered 
successful in itself, though not for the end 
for which it was constituted. So, at least, 
I gathered from the organiser, who strode in 
gloomily to the Dolphin the next morning. 
" Expenses, sir, awful! All swallowed up. 
Always the way of the world. Yet, here 
I have given t,he professional services of 
my family gratuitously - yes, absolutely 
gratuitously, sir. Not a halfpenny for my- 
self. I wouldn't touch it, you know, sir, 
ill the cause of charity." 


A STATE OF SIEGE IN CUBA. 


"WE are in a state of siege !" says my 
friend Don Javier, editor of a Cuban })e- 
riodical called EI Sufragio U niversál. 
" Y bien, amigo mio; how docs the situ- 
ation affect you ?" 
"l\Ialisisimamente !" returns Don Javier, 
offering me a seat at his editorial table. 
" The maldito censor," he whispers, "has 
suppressed four columns of to-day's paper, 
and there remains little in the way of in- 
formation besides the feuilleton and some 
of the advertisements." 
The weather is sultry and oppressive. 
The huge doors and windows of EI Sufragio 
U ni versál office are thrown wide open. 
Everybody is dressed in a coat of white 
drill, a pair of white trousers, is without 
waistcoat, cravat, or shirt-collar, wears a 
broad-brimmed Panama, and smokes a long 
damp cigar. 
The sub-editor, a lean, coffee-coloured per- 
son, with inky sleeves, is seated at a sepa- 
rate table making up columns for to-mor- 
row's "tirada," or impression. Before him is 
a pile of important news from Puerto Rico 
and San Domingo, besides a voluminous 
budget from tlmt indefatigable correspon- 
dent, .111'. Archibald Cannie, of Jamaica. 
:More than half of this interesting news has 
been already marked out by the censor's 
red pencil, and thc bewildered sub looks 
high and low for material wherewith to re- 
plenish the censorial gaps. Small, half- 
naked negroes, begrimed with ink-veri- 
table printer's devils-appear and crave 
for copy, bnt in vain. 
" Give ont, the foreign blocks," says the 
editor, in the tone of a commander. 
The foreign blocks are stereotyped co- 
lumns supplied by American qU[Jcks and 
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other advertisers to every newspaper pro- 
vrictor throughout the \Vest Iudies. On 
..lccount of their e"'{trcmc length and pic- 
turesque embellishments, these advertise- 
ments a.re used ollly in ca
es of emergency. 
\Vhile the foreign blocks arc being dis- 
pensed, tho localista, or general reporter, 
enters in breathless }IRstP. He h'lS brought 
bcvel'1i.1 fragments of local information. 
Four runaway negroes haye been captured 
h) the police. Two :English sailor
 have 
died of yellow fever in the Casa de Salud. 
A coolie lms staLbed another coolie at the 
copper mines, and has escaped justice by 
leaping into an adjacent pit. _\ gigantic 
<,aymau, or shark, has been caught in the 
harbour. 1'he localista has also some items 
I()f news about the insurrection. The rebels 
Ilave increased in llulllber
. They have 
occupied all the districts which surround 
()ur towIl, destroyed the aqueduct, cut the 
tdpgraph wire, a1:d illtercrpted the land 
mails to Havannah. There is now no com- 
munication with the capital saye by sea. 
Troops ha.ve again been despatched to the 
interior, but their efforts have proved in- 
effectual. Upon their appearance, the rebels 
vanish into the woods and thickets, and 
there exhaust tbe paticnce and the energies 
of the military. 
1'be sub-editor notes everything down, 
taking care to eschew that which is likely 
to proye oß'ensive to the sensitive ears of the 
.authorities. The material is then given 
out for printing purposes; for his worship 
the censor ,yill read nothing until it has 
been previously set up in type. 
\.s lllany 
hours will f?lapse before the proof sheets 
fire rcturned with censorial corrections, Don 
Javier proposes a saunter through the 
town. 
The usual military preca.utions against 
as,.;ault on an unfortifIed place have been 
tnken. The entrances to the streets have 
been barricaded with huge hogsheads con- 
taining sand and stones; small cannon 
stand in the plaza and principal thorough- 
fares. At every corner that we turn, we 
are accosted by a sentry, who challenges us 
three times over: "\Vho goes there?" 
"Spain." ,,"'That kind of people?" "In- 
()fli"nRive." And so forth. Tho theatre, 
the bull-ring, the promenade, are all closed 
for tho season. The masquerading and 
carnival amusements are at an cud. Pay- 
ments have been sUhpended, and provi- 
8ions have hecome scarce :uld dear. The 
people whom 'we meet have grown low- 
spirited, and the sunny street::; look gloomy 
and deserted. "r e glance in at the ware- 
houses and manufactories, and find evcr.y- 


body within attired in military costume; 
for many of the inhabitants have cnrolled 
themselves as volunteers for the pleasure 
of wearing a uniform at their own e},.pense, 
and of sporting a rifle provided by the 
government. The names ûf those who 
object to play at soldiers have been noted 
down and thcir proceedings are nan-owly 
watched. 
1'1. couple of Spanish fl1gates lie at 
anchor in the harbour; for our feeble- 
minded governor threatens to bombard the 
town if the rebels should effect an entrance 
and stir up the inhabitants, their country- 
men, to revolt. The gan-ison has been con- 
siderably augmented by the arrival of fresh 
troops from Puerto Rico and Spain, who 
3.re quartered indiscriminately in the jail, 
the hospital8, and churches, to expire there 
by the score of yellow fever, vómito negro, 
and dysentery. Meanwhile the besiegers 
make no a.ttempt at assault, but oCcabion- 
ally chaUenge the troops to sally from their 
stronghold by firing their sporting rifles 
within earshot of the town. 
One day a great panic is raised, with 
cries of "Los insnrrectos! Los in sur- 
rectos!" followed by a charge of mounted 
military through the streets. It is reported 
that the insurgents are coming; so every- 
body hastens home, and much I::ilamming of 
doors and barring of windows is heard. 
But the alann proves 3. false one; and, 
"ith the exception of a few arrests made by 
the police, just to keep up appearances, no 
further damage results. 
To reassure the terror-stricken inhabi- 
tants, and to prove to them the gallantry 
of the Spanish army, our governor deter- 
mines on making another sally with the 
troops. 
Curious to learn how warfare is carried 
on in the wilds of a \Vest India country, I 
enrol myself in a company of volunteers 
who have obtained permission to follow in 
the rear of the sallying expedition. My 
TIniform consists of a blue-
triped hloUF;(', 
white drill trousers, and a broad-brimmed 
Panama, to the band of which is affixed a 
vermilion cockade embellished with silver 
lace. The t;panish troops muster some 
five hundred strong. Their hand weapons 
are of the old-fashioned calibre, and they 
carry sma.ll fielù guns on the back
 of 
mule
. E,.ery man is Hmoking either 30 
cig-arctte or a cigar, as he tramps along. 
His uniform is of dark blue cotton, or other 
light material suitable to the tropical heat. 
He carries little else besides his g'1In, his to- 
bacco, anù a tin-pot for making coffee; for 
the country through which he is passing 
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abounds naturaHy In nearly every kind of 
provender. 
The besiegers have altogether disappeared 
from the neighbouring country, and for the 
iÌrst few miles our march is easy and unin- 
terrupted. But soon the passes grow 
narrower, until our progress is effected in 
single file. Occasionally we haIt to refresh 
ourselves, for the weather is intensely hot, 
and the sun blazes upon our backs. To insure 
ourselves against brain fever, we gather a 
few cool plantain leaves and place them in 
layers in the crowns of our Panamas. Our 
way is incessantly intercepted by fallen 
trees and brushwood; but we can see 
nothing of the enemy, and hear little be- 
sides the singing of birds and the ripple of 
hidden water. :Many of our party would 
gladly abandon the quest after human game, 
and make use of their weapons in a hunt 
after wild pig or small deer, which animals 
abound in that part of the country. 
Alto! 'Ve have waded at last through 
the intricate forest, and halt in an open 
plain. It is evening, and as we are weary 
with our wanderings, we encamp here all 
night. A moon is shining bright enough 
for ns to read the smaIIest print; but we 
are disinclined to be studious, and smoke 
our cigarett
s and sip our hot coffee. 
fen 
are despatched to a neighbouring planta- 
tion in quest of bananas, pumpkins, Indian 
corn, sugar-cane, pine-apples, pomegranates, 
cocoa-nuts, and mangoes, and with this 
princely fare we take our suppers. Then 
sleep overtakes us. 
Early next morning we are called to arms 
by the sound of firing, which seems to reach 
us from a hill in the distance. The noise 
is as if a thousand sportsmen were out for 
a battue. Our commander assures us that 
the enemy is near at hand, and soon crowds 
of mounted men appear on the hill before 
us. 'Vith the aid of our field-glasses we 
watch their movements, and can distinguish 
their dresses of white canvas, their sporting 
rifles, and primitive spears. A body of 
them surrounds a thatched hut, over the 
roof of which droops a white banner with 
a strange device, consisting of a siJver star 
on a square of republican red. The enemy 
appears to be very numerous, and as he 
marches along the ridge of the hill, Lis line 
seems interminable. All our opponents are 
mounted on horses or mules with strange 
saddles and equipments. 
Adelante! 'Ve advance to meet the foe. 
Some hours elapse before we can reach the 
thatched hut, as our course is exceedingly 
circuit-ous. \Ve find the hut occupied by a 
decrepit, half-naked negro, but our birds 


have flown. The negro, who tells TIS he is 
a hermit, and that his name is San Benito, 
can give us no information as to the where. 
abouts of the enemy, so we make him a 
prisoner of war. The opposing forces have 
left nothing but their patriotic banner be- 
hind them. This trophy our commander 
possesses himself of, and bears off in triumph. 
Then we scour the country in companies of 
fifty; but we meet with nothing more for- 
midable than a barricade of felled trees 
and p},led stones. Once we capture a strange 
weapon, made out of the trunk of a very 
hard tree, scooped and trimmed into tIle 
form of a cannon, and bound with strong 
iron hoops. Upon another occasion we 
discharge our rifles into a thicket whence 
sounds of firing proceed, and we make two 
more prisoners of war in the shape of a 
couple of runaway negroes. At lengtll, 
exhausted by our brilliant campaign, and 
with more than two-thirds of our army 
affl.icted with fever, we retreat in good 
order, and return to town. Before we 
enter, the governor, accompanied by a staff 
of officers and a band of music, comes out to 
meet us. A cart., driven by o.xen, is pro- 
cured, and upon it are placed the captured 
cannon and rebel banner, the former of 
which is as much as possible concealed by 
Spanish flags and flowers. A procession is 
then formed, and in this ,yay we pass 
through the streets, followed by the military 
band, which plays a hymn of victor
' in 
commemoration of our triumphant return. 
Tl1e houses become suddenly decorated 
with banners, blanket.s, anel pieces of drug- 
get suspended from the windows, and the 
inhabitants welcome us with loud cheers 
and vivas. 
Immediately upon quitting the ranks I 
repair to the office of EI Sufragio Uni- 
versál, for the purpose of reporting to Don 
Javier the result of Our expedition. Strange 
to relate, that gentleman has already perused 
H glowing account of our glorious campaign 
in El Redactor, the government organ in 
Cuba. The editor hands me a copy of that 
periodical, and there, sure enough, is a 
thrilling description of what we might 
have achieved if we had had the good for- 
tune to encounter the enemy in the open 
field! 
Bu t the editor has some strange news 
for my private ear. He tells me that a 
filibustering expedition from the United 
::;tates has landed with arms, ammunition, 
and a thousand American filibusters, in the 
Bay of Nipe, not many leagues from our 
town. With this reinforcement it is confi. 
dently expected that the rebels will make 
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an attempt to attack the Spanish troops in 
their stronghold. Don Javier, who is a 
Cuban to the bone, is sanguine of his 
countrymen's success. 1Vith a. few more 
such expeditions, he is sure that the colony 
will soon be rid of its Spanish rulers. 
Then the editor gives me some extra- 
ordinary information ahout myself. It ap- 
pears that during my absence, EI Redactor 
has made the wonderful discovery tbat I 
am one of the agents of an American 
newspaper, has referred ill its l
ading 
articles to the ,. scand'llous and untruth. 
ful reports" published by its American 
contemporary, and has insinuated that 
henceforth the climate of Cuba will be 
found by many deg-rees too warm for me. 
Don Javier is of opinion that my residence 
in the island will be no long-er safe, and 
he recommends immediate flight. From 
similar sources I gather certain facts which 
leave no doubt that I am the object of as- 
sassination. I consult my consul upon the 
snbject, and he too advises me to absent my- 
self, at least until affairs are more settled. 
I adopt his counsel, and embark in the first 
mail steamer which leaves our port. A 
host of my Cuban acquaintances accom- 
pany me to the vessel. Foremost is my 
friend the editor of EI Sufragio U ni versál, 
who, after wi
hing me a pro:,perous voyage 
and a hearty "vaya usted con Dios," 
secretly hands me a bundle of papers, con- 
taining, among other matter, the "leav- 
ings" of the censor for the past fortnight, 
for the edification of my friends in New 
York. So I leave Cuba in a state of siege; 
in which condition, it may be added, it 
differs but slightly from Cuba ill any other 
state. 
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IX TWO cn U'TERS. CHAPTER II. 
I W.AS again in London, in my chambers, 
and at work, real work. I was no longer 
making believe to toil in the way of noting 
cases I should never have to cite, or laying 
up stores of legal lore to rot and waste 
from disuse and lack of ventilation, nor 
wasting- time in poring OT'er a twice-read 
newspaper, or in gaping at my own wan 
reflection in a dusty 100king-gIas:::, or in 
staring vacantly out of window at the 
smoke, the tiles, the chimncy-stack
, the 
sparrows, and the cats. I had real briefs 
now; !lot in exces:;;, but still to a sufl
cient 
extent, and, what was more important, I 
was earning real fees! 
Thero came a kcock at the door. I 
fonnd, standing on the landing without, a 


strange, 
habby-Iookin
 man, wearing a 
long drab over-coat, with fbppetl pockets 
at the hips, a rusty hat, much too large ft)r 
him, and pressed ùown nearly over hiR 
eyes, and a soiled woollen comforter t\\ isted 
twice or thrice round his neck. He nodt1eù 
and grinned. I recognised him. It wa
 

lichael Runt. 
" You want me ?" 
"Only two words, counc:;elJer." He 
entered as he spoke, glidinO' past me before 
I had time to stop him, 
nd entered my 
sitting-room. 
., Now what is it P" I a
ked, sharply. 
For, quite apart from the consideration that 
he was interrupting my labour
, I greatly 
objected to the man's presence. It wal) 
true enough that he had been my client, 
but it was equally unquestionable that he 
was a very consummate scoundrel. I Jrl.d, 
as I thought, done with him, and wanted 
to set eyes on him no more. 
He bank into a chair, and waved hi3 
hand towards me, as though asking me to 
be patient with him. He 'was very short 
of breath, gasping and panting, open- 
mouthed. 
" Your staircase tries a cove," he said 
presently, speaking with difficulty, in husky, 
wheezing tones. "The mill is a fool to it ; 
especially to one as is touched in the wind, 
as I is-I don't mind owning to it. It's 
allays bellers-to-mend with me now." 
He jerked out his sentences with a 
cnrious spasmodic action of his whole 
body. He had removed his hat, and was ' 
wiping his wet forehead with his trans- 
parent, claw -like hand, smoothing and 
plastering hig hair, as thongh trying to 
bring it down m"er his eyes. He looked 
very villanou
 and wretchedly in, wor;o:;e, 
in every respect, than he had looked even 
in the dock at the assizes. 
" You did the trick handsome, coun. 
seller, at that trial. I will say that. The 
nobbiest counseller as ever I had; and I've 
tried a few. I c,llled to say' thank yon,' 
counseller." 
" There" as no occasion to do anything 
of the kind," I said. 
"Oh, but there 'Was, counsell cr. If it 
hadn't heen for you the other counseller'd 
been one too many for me. And that 
there judge, he came down heavy on me, 
he jU!,t diJ. But the persecutor, he wa
 a 
c::oft.head, uncommon." 
" '\V ell," I saiJ, "you had a narrow 
escape. I hope it will prove a warning to 
you not to get into trouble ag-ain:' 
"I'm fly to tbat gammon," he obsen.eJ, 
with an odious" ink. "That's what they 
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allays says when they can't conwict. I 
am in trouble again, for the matter of that. 
I don't know as I've ever bin out 0' trouble. 
I'm a magsman; that's my line. Thiev- 
ing's meat and drink to me, thieving is. 
I took the persecutor's watch. In course 
I did. You know that well enough. But, 
bless you, it was out of my hands in a 
minute. They wasn't likely to find it on 
me, not likely. But you're fly to all that!" 
"The case is done with, and I wish to 
hear nothing more about it. I'm busy, 
and I beg that you will go." 
"Busy? Well, you haven't always been 
busy, llave you now, counseller?" 
"I insist upon your going." 
" You wasn't so very busy down at 
'Vestminster a little while back, when all 
those coves was capering about in big wigs. 
Good as a pantermine I call it. Never saw 
such a kit of beaks together all at once." 
" You saw me there P" 
"I just did. Hanging about you was. 
Regularly up a tree you looked. I saw 
you. Bless you, I tried your pockets. 
There was nothing in them-only keys. 
And keys, one can get keys anywheres." 
""\Vhat were you doing there ?" 
I began, in spite of myself, to feel an 
interest in the man's conversation. 
" The old fakement, and" - here he 
lowered his voice to the hoarsest of 
whispers, and came so near to me that I 
felt his noisome breath strike hot upon my 
cheek-" you didn't find nothing in your 
bag whf'n you got home, perhaps?" 
"'Vhat !" I cried, starting up. " It was 
you then-" 
"Hush! In course. I shoved the fiim- 
sies in. I made a post-office of you. Cos 
why? I saw the stop (detective) had his 
eye on me. I know I was wanted. I 
aUays am. But I wasn't going to let 'em 
find anything on me. I never does." 
" You were arrested, then? 
" "\'V rong, counseller; not that time I 
wasn't snaffled. It looked like it. But 
the stop was after another party. Billy- 
go-fast, I think it were. But there was 
a many at work tl1at morning. So I 
vamosed.' , 
"You-what p" 
"Sloped. Got clear away. But I kept 
an eye on you. I wanted to get the 
ßimsies back, while you were star-gazing 
and fly-cat.ching about the courts. But 
blowed if you wasn't too quick for me. 
You was oft' sharp, as though you knowed 
what you'd got in your bag. Perhaps you 
did. Most likely. Counsellers is pretty 
fly, generally speaking." 
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" And you think-" 
" To get the flimsies back ? No; come, 
counseller, I ain't so jolly werdant as that 
comes to. Get a pat of butter out of a 
dog's throat! A flimsy back from a coun- 
seller! Not that. You've parted with 'em 
long ago. Trust you for not keeping 'em 
long. " 
This was not quite true. Still it was 
sufficiently so. Certain of the notes-by 
far the greater number of them-yet re- 
mained in my desk. But, as I have already 
stated, a portion of the money, stolen 
money, as it now too plainly was proved to 
be, 1 had cert.:'tinly under very pressing cir- 
cumstances converted to my own use. 
" But how did you come by those notes?" 
I demanded. 
" Come, I like that, counseller," he an- 
swered, laughing, and disclosing a hideous, 
irregular array of yellow teeth. " Axing 
me to criminate myself! You ought to 
know better than that, yon know. But 
there's no harm in trying it on, and, after 
all, I don't know as there'd be so much 
harm. in my telling you; for you're my 
counseller, you know, out and out, ain't 
you, now? My attorney-gineral-that's 
how they call 'em, ain't it?" He laughed 
horribl y as he said this. "So 1'11 tell ye1' 
-only it's dry talking-and I'm that short 
of wind I'm like a bust balloon. Ain't 
you got a drain of summut anywheres. 
about the place? It's wonderful how I 
feel to want filling out." 
He was clearly very much exhausted, 
and I strongly wished to hear his story; 
so I gave him a tumbler of brandy-and- 
water, feeling deep 
shame, I admit, at the 
thought of entertaining the creature as a 
guest, and countenancing his longer stay 
in my room. 
" You'll drink too. That's right. Here's 
success to trade-yours and mine; they 
ain't so very different when all's considered. 
Success to trade, and no flies ! Uncommon 
good tipple-warms one all through-only, 
that's the worst of it, it starts my cough 
off fresh." 
He was seized with a most painful aud 
violent fit of coughing, and for some 
minutes he was quite incapable of speech. 
Hateful as the man's presence was to me, 
I could not but feel sincere pity for his. 
wretched state. It was plain to me that 
he was mortally stricken. 
"Churchyard work, my cough, aill"t 
it?" he said, as though he had read my 
thoughts. "I've got my sentence. No 
doubt about it. And I don't suppose there's 
no tickets
of-Ieave where I'm going to. 
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tilI, I never was one to caterwaul. 'Game 
t{) the last,' tlmt's my motteI'. And now 
about these' flimsies? It's soon told. They 
was got on the cross, I needn't say. I 
shouldn't ha, e had '(3m else. Still, it was 
a bit of chance work. I was down at the 
races, K ewmarkct, October Meeting. There 
was a lot of us out, but not doing much. 
But there was a row of a sudden. There 
often ü rows, you know, at races. A 
welcher was in trouble; hustled, mauled, 
shoved, bonneted-you know how odd 
times a weIchel' gets served out-they was 
all at him at once. You couldn't see a 
feature or a scrap of him, not a hair of his 
head, for the hands that was on him, tear- 
ing him to ribbons. Well the flimsies was 
my share. Most was on to his leather bag. 
But I'd watched him before. I see him 
stow the flimsies inside his shirt. I knew 
there wasn't much in the bag. I was horrid 
frightened at first; 1 thought I'd O1ùy got 
his dickey. It was quite a mercy; but I 
found I "Was to-rights with the flimsie:,." 
"'Yhat became of the man ?" 
"'Vhy, counseller. you don't suppose I 
stopped to ask?" He looked at me with 
an air of mingled pity and wonder. "'Vho 
('arcs what comes of a welcher? I expect 
he deserved aU he got. It wasn't no busi- 
ness of mine if he didn't. I ain't pertickler, 
but sport's sport, and bar welching. He 
hn.d hardly a rag on last time I see him. 
It's much if he got away alive and in his 
skin. If he did, that wasn't perfect, I'll go 
bail. I did'nt stop to look on. The slo}Js 
(police) was fly to me. I was druv about 
here, anù there, and everywhere. They'd 
hardly give me a chance. Never ha,d such 
a job as I had with them flimsies. I'd them 
about me for days; couldn't get rid of 'em 
, nohow. "
 alked up to town. Still the slops 
had their eyes open. Then I was at West- 
minster, as I told you-you kIlow the rebt. 
It ,,.as light come and light go. The luck 
was with you. Good health, counseller. 
Yon see I did yon a good tW'll, and you did 
me OIle. I expect the fliIrLSies about set 
you up; you looked precious down in the 
mouth when I first clapped eyes 011 yon." 
I was struck, perhaps more than I need 
have been, by the curious way ill "hich 
he abandoned all claim to the notes, made 
sure that I had already disposed of them, 
and regarded all chancej) of regaining them 
for himself as something quite out of the 
question. After all, they had never been 
really his property. However I might 
deal with them, there certainly was no 
sort of reason why I should restore them 
to him. 
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 a rare look-out, you see," he 
resumed. "The rags" (he caUed the notes 
indifferently rags and flimbies) "were as 
good a.s gold. The welcher didn't l,now 
the numbers-was sure not to. He'd takcn 
them in the way of his trdde. Ca tch a 
welcher eOm.ÏrJg forward to identify flim<.,ies ! I 
\Vhy hedursn't. Only if the slops had lagged 
me, they'd have nabbed them sure enough; 
leastways, I should never have seen them 
ag-ain. So you got 'em. I ain't sorry. It was 
flimsies well laid out. A retaining fee, don't 
you call it ? Not but what I spotted you. I 
traced you here. I'd have had 'em Lack if 
I only could. Then I was took fur thn.t 
ticker business. 'That's the man to defend 
me,' I says, meaning you, counseller. 'Luck 
will come of it,' I says. And luck did come. 
You pattered splendiferously at them 'sizes. 
I made sure of a long term of penal, with 
that beak so heavyagin me and all; but 
you got me off, and you'll do the trick 
again, now won't you, counseller ? You're 
my counseller now, as I said afore. 'Vhy 
you might be counseller and attorney- 
gineral to the whole swarm of us. l1ere'g 
wishing-" He drank more brandy; 
more coughing followed. 
" You're snng up here, and quiet-un- 
common," he began again presently. I was 
very anxious for him to go; but he seemed 
more and more disinclined to move. He had 
drawn a second chair towards him. and was 
resting his legs upon it. N ow he lighted a 
pipe and surrounded himself with clouds of 
very strong-smelling tobacco. He went on 
drinking, smoking, and coughing. There 
seemed 110 chance of his speedy departure. 
"And it's respectable, too, in its way. 
And you're respectable, too-that is, fairish 
in YOUì" way, you know, counseller. You 
might do a. tidy stroke as a fence up here." 
,. As a what f" 
"A fence. Come, you know what that 
is-a receiver. You're that already, yon 
know, counseller, along of them f1imsies. 
Disposing of stolen property: that's what 
the slops call it. It's a great thing for a 
fence to look respectable. You kno" , 
couu::;cller, we might work it together 
prime. It would be long before they'd 
dream of looking here for a fence. Rags, 
tickers, plate, sparks Ge" cIs), "ould be all 
one to you. Xow here's a triflc-" He 
produced from his pocket a morocco leather 
ca.se
vidcntly a jeweller's-and \\as pro- 
ceeding to propose that I should, as a fCllce, 
buv the contents of him. 
rl'his was too much. What more he sùid 
I harJly know. I insisted upon his leaving- 
me forthwith. It was with great di1liculty 
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I could induce him to move. I dared say 
nothing of the police, or the "slops" as he 
preferred to term them. I feared that if 
I called in a constable some dreadful dis- 
closure about the stolen notes might ensue. 
I might be entangled in a criminal charge. 
The thought was horrible. At last it oc- 
curred to me to threaten that if he did not 
depart at once, I would never again, under 
any circumstances, undertake l1Ïs defE-nce. 
I need hardly state that I had already quite 
decided to have no further dealings with so 
dreadful a client, upon any pretence what- 
ever. This argument availed. With much 
reluctance, and pausing first to empty his 
tumbler, he withdrew. How thankful I 
was to close the door behind him, to hear 
him slowly and rather unsteadily descend 
the stairs, coughing violently as he went. 
I flung tIle glass out of which he had been 
drinking int.o the grate. I opened the win- 
dow to let out the tobacco smoke, and, as 
it seemed to me, a certain pungent odour of 
felony with which the air of the room was 
tainted. 
Suddenly I heard a noise in the court 
below, angry voices and something of a 
struggle. I looked out. 1.1y client was in 
the hands of the police. He was, to use 
his own words, "lagged" again. And this 
time t.here seemed little question that 
stolen property, the jeweller's case and its 
contents, would be found upon his person, 
and that altogether the probability of his 
being convicted of felony was very strong. 
From my window I could hear the click of 
handcuff.,;, and I could see the wretc.hed 
man led away in custody. 
A day or two later I read in the news- 
paper a report of the examination of:Michael 
Runt, before a police magistrate, on a 
charge of robbery from the window of a 
West-end jeweller. The prisoner was de- 
scribed as a notorious offender, ,,yell-known 
to the police, a professional thief, adorned 
by his criminal friends with the nicknames 
of "Slippery :Mike," the "Roarer," the 
"Coughing Stag," &c. The theft bad been 
accomplished by the process known in 
thieves' language as "starring the glaze;" 
that is to say, a pane in the jeweller's win- 
dow had been cut with a diamond, and 
articles of value extracted while the shop- 
man's attent.ion had been occupied by some 
idle questions asked by an accomplice of 
the depredator, affecting to be a customer. 
The operation was said to have been per- 
formed with singular skill. I pictured to 
myself the lean hand and long fingers of 
my client at work through the aperture he 
had made, deftly and noiselessly secnring 
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the jewellery he had designed t.o appro- 
pri3.te. He was a detestable person; but 
I have not a doubt, I had reason to know, 
tbat he was a highly adroit malefactor. 
Owing to some accidental cause the evi- 
dence adduced before the magistrate was 
incomplete, and the accused was remanded 
for further examination: I rather think 
the police applied for delay in the committal 
of the prisoner, alleging that there ,yere 
many other charges of a similar kind to be 
brought against him. 
I was in great dread lest I should be once 
more applied to to defend my client. The 
thought of again 110lding a brief for him 
was intolerable to me. "\Vhat might he not 
do? 'Vhat might he not say? He would 
probably address me from the dock fami- 
liarly as "counseller," or his "attorney- 
gineral." He might openly allude to the 
fact that he had lodged stolen goods with 
me, or describe me as a "fence," and refer 
to his smoking and drinking with my con- 
sent in my chambers! The result would 
be simply ruinous to me. I should be pub- 
licly proclaimed the accomplice of a noto- 
rious felon. 
So, very ill at ease, I ,vaited to see what 
would happen. I carefully watched the 
newspapers for a report of the re-examina- 
tion of the accused. But I could find no 
further mention of the case. It seemed 
somehow to have dropped out of notice. 
At last I ventured to make inquiry on 
the subject at the police court. I was not, 
I own, without a certain fear that I should 
be unfavourably regarded by the authorities, 
possibly arrested as one in league with the 
prisoner. The police receive in so myste- 
rious a way such peculiar and extensive in- 
formation that it was quite conceivable they 
were already acquainted with the remark- 
able transactions that had taken place be- 
tween :1\11'. Runt an.d myself. To my great 
relief, however, I found myself viewed as 
yet another of the large number of sufferers, 
who had come forward upon the prisoner's 
arrest to urge charges against him. 
I then learnt that the man was dead. 
" Yes, he's out of our reach now," said 
the police sergeant, rather grimly. He 
died in the House of Detention just after 
the first remand. It was sudden at last, 
but he'd long been ailing, and was as weak 
as a rat when he was first brought here. 
l thought him shamming, for he was always 
an uncommon artful customer. But it was 
a true bill. He'd cough enough to shake 
a man to bits. The doctor said it was a 
wonder he'd held together so long. It 
,\'as a pity, too, for we'd as nice a case 
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against him as you ('ould wish. 'Ve 
cuuld have convicted him ten timeR over. 
lIo\\ cyer, it's no u
e talking about it. 
He's saved us some trouble, pcrJmps, and 
got on' \\ ithout punishment at last - if 
he lias got ofl'. It's not a thing 011e can be 
quite clear about He was an out-and-out 
Lad one, though not without a good point 
or two. However, it ain't worth while our 
reckoning him up now. He's safe not to 
touch the police auy more, DOl' they him." 
It was weak of me, perhaps, but I own to 
feeling saddened at the sergeant's news. 
After an, the poor dead felon had been my 
client. lIo had been a very hopeless crea- 
ture. Had he lived, his reform was just 
posf'ible: not more than that. But he had 
died as he had lived, the man I have de- 
scribed. He was more deserving of pity in 
death than in life. 
And the bank-notes? They were never 
claimed. I kept them carefully a long 
time. Then I added to them other notes, 
equal in amount to those I had appro- 
priated. :Finally I packed them in an enye- 
lope, and adùressed them to the secretary 
of a h05pital devoted to the cure of the 
consumptive. At any rate, the stolen 
money wrought certain good at last. 
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THIRTY DAYS AT THE DIA1\IOND 
FIELDS 


I "ILL not weary my readers by any 
description of the long, tedious, thirsty, 
and burning pilgrimage of our little cara- 
van of diamond hunters from Port Natal 
to the banks of the YaaI. It is my object 
to te11, a
 briefly and plainly as may be, 
what I saw and experienced in the dio.- 
monù fielùs themscl ves. 
Early in the morning of the 2nd of Decem- 
ùer we finished our weary journey, and out- 
spanned (encamped) on the banks of the 
yellow VaaI. The river is a fine, rapid 
I:;tream, but owiug to the recent rains, 
was swollen, turbid, and threatening. 'Ye 
could not get the waggons over anyhow, 
and it seemed ,"ery uncertain when we 
should do so. ,\" e might have to try the 
diggings on the 
ide where we were first. 
Defore breakfast I reconnoitred the ground, 
and collected what information I could. 
At noon I walked up to Robinson's Drift, 
crossed in a boat, landed at the upper 
diggings, and walked from one end to the 
other. I met several Katal people I knew, 
and went oyer seyeral thriving stores. 
'I'hey were well supplied, and prices were 
reasonable. :Meat was plentiful; beef and 



 


mutton fourpence per ponnd. There was no 
regular post from PencI, but evcry Satur- 
day a car ran between Hcùron and Pencl. 
Passengers, seven shillings and sixpenco 
each; letters, si),. pence. At the 10\\ er dig- 
g-ingR, two miles further on, found -. 
He had been there five "eeks, and not 
found a single diamond, though cn.:ry one 
round him had been more or less success- 
ful. His party was on the move. I went 
prowling all oyer the diggings, and re- 
turned tired and hungry. 1.101'e furious, 
heavy rain, thunder, and lightning.-De- 
cember 3rd. 'Vent all over the diggings 
on the :K atal side, and the diggers shm\ ed 
me one or two diamonds said to have been 
found there. One adyantage of our en- 
campment was the good feed for cattle. 
On the other side cattle had to be driyen 
five or six miles, morning and evening, to 
graze. 'Vhile we were at a digger's house 
a terrific storm came on, and detained us 
several hours. Ko one seemed to mind it, 
for these wild storms are of daily occur- 
rence.-Sunday the 4th, we spent quietly, 
taking a btroll up the riyer-bank.-Decem- 
bel' 5th. I went over Robinson's ground; 
I talked to the diggers, but could get no 
authentic information as to the findings. 
Robinson was \ery-sharp, and wanted to 
get people to try bis land. He told me his 
terms. 
Ifwe could not get across I felt we must 
try Robinson's Drift. In the mean time 
I sent Ash across the river to take 
two claims, which he did, just in the \ ery 
middle of where people baye found dia- 
monds. 'Ve got the waggon unloaded, and 
set a man to work making cradles. We abo 
shifted all the meal and flour into fresh 
sacks. The black ox died, but I trusted 
the rest would do, though the grass '\\ as 
execrably bad. In the evening I was told 
that a Dutchman had come and dri",en all 
our cattle into his kraal. 'Ve instantly 
set off to rescue thelll. The Kaffres all 
promised to stand by me. 'Vhen we came' 
to the kraal I ordered my Kaffres to 
drive the cattle out, and they "ent in to do 
so. Some Dutchmen instantly ran out of 
the house. One of them, mad with rage, 
was calling for his gun. In the mean 
time another Dutchman jumped into the 
kraal, screaming and shouting, and away 
scuttled my Kaffrls, like so many sheLp. 
Thcre wa:; nothing for it, therefore, but to 
come to terms, and after a long palaver 
peapc was proclaimed. I was to pay ten 
shillings for the damage my erring cattle 
had done, and to get off the land. I told 
the Dutchmen to come to the '\\aggon and 
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finish th e business, and started back to camp, 
only wishing I had had one Englishman 
with me.-December 6th. The Dutchmen 
arrived, and I treated the matter in the 
tent diplomatically. I inquired what they 
wanted. I asked where my cattle were 
to go. The river was up, the oxen could 
not get across. I told them I was in- 
quiring for grass on the adjoining farm. 
Then I produced some rum, acknow ledg- 
ing their sovereign right to their own 
land. I did not wish to trespass, but 
w hat was I to do? There was a large 
island in the river; what could they let me 
that for by the month. The head Dutch- 
man said a sovereign, and that would give 
me tho sole right of grazing. So we 
struck hands on the bargain. He then ob- 
served my biscuits, and wanted some for 
a child. I gave him a pound. One of his 
friends then asked if I had paid tho ten 
-slâllings. He said no, but for a few bis- 
cuits he would say no more about it. Of 
course I agreed to this, and my would-be 
murderer of a few hours before parted from 
me the best of friends. We put the cattle 
{)n the island, and found there was. capital 
fccding. My man, Colenbrander, returned 
with news that grazing was one shilling 
and sixpence per heatl. per month, so my 
.diplomacy with my choleric Dutch friend 
was not unsuccessful. 
December 7th. "\Ve were busy all day un- 
loading the carts and allotting the stores, for 
I had determined to divide our party, and 
send some of them across the river with 
the cart, to begin at onco working the new 
claims. Some diggers came, and wanted 
to get leave from the Dutchman to work 
on a spot which I thought promising. 
He refused them, so I resolved to try 
him on my own account, as some of us 
were bound to remain on the Natal side 
with the waggon.-December 8th. After 
an early breakfast I got four of my oxen 
from the island, and took the cart and 
})acked part of our goods in it. The oxen 
swam after the boat. 'Ve very nearly lost 
ono, but he finally landed safe and sound. 
I sent the things ovor with four Kaffres, 
in two boat-loads. They then got two large 
barrels, and fastened one before and one 
behind underneath the cart, and towed it 
after the boat. Directly it got into deep 
water, but fortunately near the bank, it did 
exactly what I had expected, it slowly and 
majestically toppled over and sunk on its 
side. r.!.'he excitement was intense. The 
men lost their heads, and were hopeless, but 
I set to work. I told them to tow the cart 
round, hooked on a chain, sent all the 
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blacks into the water, and by dint of yells 
and threats, made them combine to right 
the cart and pull it on shore. I fastened 
the casks to the sides of the wheels, which 
I fixed with a chain, then pushed the 
cart into the water boldly, and away it 
went grandly ever so far down the river, 
but still safely, to the other side. I then 
crossed, faint with hunger and parched with 
thirEit, for it was dangerous to drink the 
yellow nlud of the Vaal. vVhen I got to 
the camp, I rushed to a store, and don't 
think I ever enjoyed anything so much in 
my life as the three tumblers of claret and 
filtered water I drank. We then pitched 
our tent, and shortly after turned in. 
Through what an uproar we tried to sleep! 
Guns firing, music playing, men singing or 
quarrelling, carts busy in the moonlight, 
taking earth down to the cradles, dogs 
barking, diggers shouting; but I was so 
tired that even this conglomeration of dis- 
cordant sounds could not keep me long 
awake.-December 9th. We took off the top 
of the cart, and settled the ground round 
our tent. I walked along the banks of the 
muddy yellow river, to secure a place 
for our cradle. 'Ve commenced digging 
that afternoon, and were to wash on the 
morrow. "\V 0 heard that an eight carat 
diamond was picked up to-day on Robin- 
son's Drift. I saw a man who had seen it. 
Having 110 great faith in Robinson, I think, 
though picked up there, it may not have 
grown there, as the man who picked it up 
is a Penel digger, who Ims lots of diamonds 
with him. A twenty-two carat diamond 
was yesterday found on Lower Hebron. 
This day there was an amusing scene in 
the camp. Three young fellows, success- 
ful diggers, mounted on mules, which were 
harnessed to a light cart, and galloped like 
madmen up and down the street, waving 
flags and shouting. Diggers were coming 
fast to Hebron, and waggons daily arriving. 
I caught six fish for my dinner, and pickled 
some of them. I am already a grand hand 
at making bread, and am fast becoming less 
civilisecl and helpless. It was the first 
very hot night, no breeze, and the mosqui- 
toes tormentil1g.-December 10th. Carted 
down several loads of gravel, and com- 
menced towash.-Sundayllth. Rested,and 
took a long, quick walk up the river-side.- 
December 12th. Unloaded the waggon, and 
got out planks to make more cradles. After 
breakfast stowed all away again before 
moving nearer our claim. Erasmus, for a 
consideration, drew our waggons, as I did 
not want to remove the cattle from the 
island. IIad only time to pitch the tent be- 
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fore dark.-December 13th. 'Ve settled 
thc ground, made another cradIC', then took 
the Kaffres, a.nd went to the c1aim, clt.'ared 
off the big' stones, and dug enough gravel 
for \\ ajo)hing. Crossed the river in the 
afternoon, to see how they werc getting on 
thcre.-December 14th. Up at four carting 
down stuff to the river, and sorting till 
seven. 'Vhat a day's work! After breakfast, 
sorted till one. After dinner, sorting again 
from tl]ree till five. At five we went to the 
claim to pick enough stuff to wash and sort 
next day. This lasted till seven, which did 
not leave much time for anything else. 
This diary gives a good notion of a 
digger's daily routine. If English con- 
victs had to keep such hours, from five 
A.
I. till seven P.l\I., what a groan would 
run through philanthropic England! Of 
one thing I am certain, that sorting pebbles 
is harùer work than picking oakum. 
Let me de5cribe the diamond fields in 
detail. The land I am now looking at on 
t.he other side of tho Vaal is a long, low 
hill, sloping gradually down to the water, 
and covered with low, prickly shrubs. The 
spot is by no means beautiful or inviting to 
cattle or man. It is neither picturesque 
nor promising, yet it contains the very 
essence of wealth, the choicest treasures of 
royalty, power, and beauty. r.J..'here, since the 
beginning of the world, trodden under foot 
by savages and wild beasts, unheeded, 
while Europe has suffered its storms and 
convulsions, these diamonds have slumbered. 
The upper part of the sloping hill is com- 
posed of orange-coloured gravel, with here 
and there boulder stones, detritus of old 
water-courscs, cropping out. This gravel is 
very attractive to the eye, and consists, for 
the most part, of agates, cornelians, clear 
yellow stones, and bits of jaspcr. For the 
first day or two you fecl inclined to makc 
a collection of the best of these; but this 
avarice wears off when you begin to finel 
the good and sound stones are few and far 
between, and are nearly as scarce as the 
diamonùs, which, like all good things, are 
shyest of all. 'Vhenever a spot of this 
gravel is selected, either by new comers, or 
from a diamond having been found, the 
people make a rush, and the whole of the 
ground is at once divided into lots twenty- 
one feet square. The new and hopeful 
hands begin at once to pick and loose up 
the virgin ground, and after throwing by 
the big stones, they sift the smaller gravel 
through a large screen, and get rid of all 
pebbles bigger than a pigeon's egg. Of 
course, the man lucky enough to find a 
diamond bigger than this, is sure to see it 
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in the sieve. All that goes through tIw 
F;ieve is tho small gravel or wash stufi'. 
rrhi
 residuum is carted down to the river 
early in the morning, and washeù in a cradIc, 
which consi
ts of a couple of sieves, the 
upper one coarse in the mesl., the 10'", er 
one fine. These sieves are placed on a 
frame set on rockers. The gravel is placed 
in tho upper sieve, and one man rocks the 
cradle, while his companion pours water on 
all the gravel and tine dust which has 
washed through the two sieves. rrhe 
upper sieve is looked over, and the con- 
tents thrown aside, while the gravel from 
the under one, containing pebbles from the 
size of a hazel-nut to that of a big pin's 
head, is reviewed on the table, at which 
we "Will suppose I and my comrade Ash 
are sitting. 'Ve are in a howeI' made of 
branches and an old sail. "\Ve each gra
p 
a flat piece of zinc, and commence by 
drawing a small portion of the gravel to- 
wards us like children playing with shells. 
'Vith one motion of the banù we spread 
out our store carefully on the table, and 
with another, like disappointed gamblers 
that we are, we sweep it contemptuously 
off; so the diggers here go on, honr after 
hour, day after day, month after month, 
and perhaps never, after all, see the wel- 
come gleam of the long-sought diamond. 
The manual hbour i
 not so great, but, oh ! 
the monotony and weary watching of the 
stones. It is dreadfully tiring; one's back 
aches, all one's limbs feel benumbed, and 
the shoulder-blades have soon their own 
special grievances. 
On Christmas Day, a terrible event 
happened; my poor Dutch carpenter, Co- 
lenbrandcr, was drowned in the Vaal. 
Poor young fellow! He, I, two Dutch- 
men, and two of our Kaffres, had gone to 
the island to look after the cattle. Colel1- 
brander and I went acros
 in a punt, the 
others waded across. After we had looked 
at the oxen, and had had a good rest undt'r 
the trees, we proposed to return. One of 
the Dutchmen had gone, the other said he 
would swim across; Colcnbrander said he 
would also, and asked me to carry his 
clothes over in the punt. I made 110 ob- 
jection to his going, as the ri\.cr was Dot I 
very broad by the island, and there was no 
dangerous current. The Dutchman and I 
Colenbrander went in, and I folio" cd in 
the punt. About half way across I saw 
Colenbrander, as I tl]Qught, dip his head 
under to wet it; he then swam on a few 
strokes and did it again, making no noise 
beyond tho puffing noise usuillly made by I 
swimmers. In a second or two he went \ 
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down again. Beginning to be alarmed, I 
pulled the punt up, not at all sure that he 
was in need of it. He came up for a mo- 
ment, then sank for ever. I was horror- 
struck. I could not realise it. Not a cry, 
not a gesture, to lead me to imagine that he 
had been in danger, or was even frightened. 
The Dutchman, who was swimming only 
ten yards off, had not the faintest idea of the 
poor fellow's danger. I canno describe 
my stunned, paralysed feelin t of horror, 
wonder, and regret as I stood on the oppo- 
site bank and looked at the muddy waters 
which hid the poor fellow from us. . We 
had no means at hand to recover the body. 
I ran back to my tent, changed my clothes, 
and went across to break the sad news to 
Ash. I then ran to Alexander, and he, 
with generous alacrity, mustered ten or 
twelve Natal men, and went at once to the 
spot in a boat; we tried, till sun-down, to 
recover the body, but all in vain. Next 
mo:'ning the Natal men again mustered 
willingly, but were still unsuccessful. I 
spent that night and the next in Alex- 
ander's tent miserable enough. Just after 
tea on the 1tlonday night, as I, Alexander, 
and Ash were sítting together, I suddenly 
saw something near a box glitter. I said, 
"There's a snake in the tent." 
Ash replied, "'Vlmt nonsense." 
I persisted. "I am sure there is," I 
said, "for I caught its eye, and when I 
moved it drew back." 
Ash was so positive I was mistaken 
that he would move the box, and prove I 
was in the wrong. He suddenly jumped 
back, crying, "There is, indeed, a snake, 
and a big one too." He and I had both 
sticks, and hit at it, but we could not get a 
fair blow at its head, which it kept shielded 
behind the box. Presently it brought its 
head round and hissed, and we aU bolted, 
thinking it was coming after us. Out went 
the candle in the confusion of our frightened 
rush, and we could not venture back against 
our stealthy and deadly enemy in the dark. 
We at last got lights, and returned to the 
tent. I ventured in first with a lantern, 
expecting to find the evil one exorcised by 
the alarm. All at once I looked down, and 
seeing him within six inches of me, leaped 
back, thankful for my narrow escape. "\Ve 
then fell on 11Îm with our sticks, and finally 
despatched. him. He was quite five feet 
long. 


I had just set to work, three days after 
this, when a Dutchman from down the 
river came to tell me that poor Colen- 
brander's body was lying on the bank three 
miles down. I at once sent a message to 
Ash to get a coffin made, and borrowing a 
small waggon, proceeded to fetch the body. 
The Dutchmen in the neigh bourhood lent 
their aid, and wrapping the body in blan- 
kets, we laid it in the waggon till the grave 
was ready. At four o'clock, Ash, Alex- 
ander, and Ryan came over; I read the 
funeral service, and we lowered our com- 
rade into the grave. I thought as I read 
the verse, " We brought nothing into this 
world, and it is certain that we can carry 
nothing out," how we were all toiling for 
riches that by the grave's side seemed so 
worthless. No tidings of the lost oxen 
from Borkoff. The letters to Durban from 
here take nineteen days, but heavy rains 
often swell the rivers, make the roads 
almost impassable for the oxen, and delay 
the mails. 
January 1st. Hurrah! At last, after 
washing and washing, and scraping and 
scraping over some tons of gravel and 
pebbles, we have found-not a Koh-i-noor,. 
oh, dear no!-quite the reverse, only a small 
diamond about as big as a mustard-seed. 
Still it is a diamond, and it is a good omen. 
There are more where that came from. 
Hurrah! we shall l'ock the cradle now 
with renewed hope. "\Ve may make our 
fortunes yet. I am afraid we have got the 
gambling spirit of the true digger upO.ù us 
now. The fever has seized us at last, and 
the chin and ague of the first reaction of 
disappointment has gone for ever. Another 
month we may be laughing and dancing 
with hats full of diamonds, or be driving 
back our oxen to Natal in rueful rags, 
footsore and half-starved. N ever mind, 
my boys, rock away. "T e don't care now, 
even if there is a rock ahead. Heaven 
helps those who help themselves. 
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